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©nginal Articles. 


AGAlilOUS (LBPIOTA) GEOBGINJE ; A NEW SPECIES OF 

AGAEICUS. 

By WouTniNGTON G. Smith, P.L.S, 

(Plate CXEL) 

This elegant and curious' Lepioia differs from any species hitherto de- 
scribed. Its specific characters are siifhcieiit to distinguish it from the 
other Lepi()t€e^ but with the exception of one or two plants of the group, it 
may be readily recognized by its parasitic habit, the members of the sub- 
genus, with the exceptions referred to, being all terrestrial. It is probably 
exotic, perhaps of Eastern origin, as I have not met with it elsewhere 
than in the cool fernery at Messrs. Veitch and Sons’ Nursery, at Chelsea. 
It does not come up in the stoves and hothouses like some exotic species 
of Lepiota, but is confined exclusively to the cool fernery, where it may be 
found all tbrough the year on different species of Mosses which grow 
amongst British Ferns and other hardy plants. Judging from its habitat, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that it may have been introduced with 
some of Messrs. Yeitch’s extensive importations from Japan and neigh- 
bouring tenntories. 

It comes into Fries’s section Clypeolarii,” and its nearest allies are-i^. 
Badhami, B. and Br,, and A. Meleagris, Sow. One of its most striking 
peculiarities is its instantaneous change of colour from snow-white to 
blood-red when touched. So sensitive is it, that when gently laid with 
the pileus downwards on paper, the part of the surface in contact with the 
paper immediately changes colour, and if rolled over, it- leaves a brilliant 
carmine stain wherever it touches. The portions of the gills nearest the 
stem are usually crimson, merely from accidentally coming in contact with 
the stem to which they are closely approximated though free. The red 
colour ultimately becomes dark brown, and after the lapse of a few hours 
from gathering, the Agaric loses its property of changing colour. Several 
other Lepiotm change colour, but none have the remarkable sensitiveness 
of this species. 

Agaricm ( Lepiotm) Geo^gince, sp. nov. Fileits white, slightly fleshy, fragile, 
at first campahulate, then expanded, in. to 1 in. across, covered with a 
minute, dense, viscid pruinosity which, as well as the white flesh, instantly 
changes to crimson when touched ; margin at length striate, Biem slightly 
attenuated upwards, 1 in. to 3 in. long, also covered externally with minute 
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viscid pruiiiosity, changing to crimson when touched. Annulus evanes- 
cent. Gills free, verv thin, moderately distant, somewhat ventricosc, white, 
the edge becoming crimson when touched. white, *0003^^^ X ‘OOOS'h 

This species is scentless and tasteless, and the whole plant is extremely 
fragile. I have dedicated it to Miss Georgina Elizabeth Jolinstoiie, 
Argyll Lodge, Campdeu Hill, in recognition of the zeal and success with 
wliicii she has painted and studied the hymenomycetous Fungi of Tuveraiy. 

Explanation op Plate CXH. — Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Agaricus (Lepiota) 
Geongliifti^ uov. Fig. 6. Section of ditto. Fig. 7. Traina. Fig. 8. Spores X 
700 diameters. 


OESEEYATIONS ON THE SPECIES OF POTTIA ALLIED TO 
P. mUNCATA, WITH DESCEIPTIONS OE THREE NEW 
SPECIES. 

By William AIjtten, A.L.S. 

A specimen of the Fottia^ meuiioiied by Dr. P>raithw'aite in the Au- 
gust number of this Journal, having been seat to me by Ah*. Davies with a 
rt'Cpiest that 1 would examine it, I have found it necessary in so doing to 
leinspect ray specimens and to look over the descriptions of the species. 

Foitla has been generally accepted as the generic name for a group 
of species, cliieliy European, all which have an intimate agreement among 
themselves in tlieir mode and places of growth as well as their small size, 
foliage, and general appearance ; originally it was intended to include 
Gymnostomous species only, and those forms in which a peristome is de- 
veloped were considered distinct and placed in the genus Anacalypta or 
JFeksla. In Mueller's Synopsis, Anacahjpta is reduced to a section of 
FoUla^ and in Scliimper’s ‘ %nopsis of the European Alnsci,’ although 
both genera are first employed, at the end of the wmrk it is admitted that 
they must be united. 

These Alosses, wit^ some other analogous species in other natural groups, 
offer great difiiciilties to the learner : it was formerly easy to examine the 
capsule for a peristome, — if it had none, the species might he Foitla^ if, how- 
ever, a peristome w^as present, it iniist belong to some other genus ; if the 
peristome had short teeth, it might be Amcuhjpta^ but wben tlie teeth 
were elongated it became Besmatodoii. Indivi(luals of the same species 
differ greatly in the amount of the pei*istome ; iu some examples the pe- 
ristome is a short membrane with or without the rudiments of teeth at 
its upper edge, and between this and the comparatively complete peristome 
proper to Anacahjpta every gradation may be found. These gradations 
ill the development of an organ upon which not a few genera have been 
established, lead to the c|ucstioii where is the most completely developed 
peristome to be found among Alosses evidently most closely related to 
Foitin ? The answer must be, iu that group of the genus Tor tula to which 
SijnMcliia belongs, and the distinctions upon which Amicalypia, Besnia^ 
iodon, and TricJiostomum rest are barely of use as sections, for they fail 
to bring together the most nearly related species in every other particular 
except peristome. In several of the Foitias, even when the capsule is de- 
stitute of peristome, the cells of the operculum are seen to* be arranged iu 
a twisted manner, so that — as stated in the “ Aliisci Indici ” (Journ. of the 
Linn. Soc. 1859), and since by Liiidberg in his review of the European 
Trlclmtorna — the peristome, if developed, must be also twisted or the teeth 
ascend obliquely, as is commonly the case in Tortuh. 
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To return from this digression : it will be best to speak of these Mosses 
under the name of Foitia, as being that by wliicli they are best known, 
and the British species may be separately distinguished in the followiiig 
manner : — 

Leaves with accessory lamellsc on the nerve 1. P. cavifolia. 

Leaves without accessory laniellre. 

Calyptra scabrous. 

Leaves obtuse 2. P. Wilsoni. 

Leaves acute 3. P. Starkeana, 

Galyptra smooth. 

Leaves serrulate towards the apex.. 

jNerve not excurreut 4. P. Seimii. 

Nerve excurrent 5. P. lameolata. 

Leaves quite entire. 

Peristome always present 6. P. cm^itosa. 

Peristome almost .unknown. 

Leaves in 5 rows. 

Leaves smooth. 

Capsule turbinate , . 7. P. fruncata. 

Capsule oval-eylindric 8. P. Uttoralis. 

Leaves rough 9. P. asperula. 

Leaves in 8 rows. 

Nerve escurrent into a long point 10. P. criniia. 

Nerve forming a short point 11. P. mridifoUa. 

1. F. cavifoUa^ Ehrh., or rather as it should be P. piisUla^ Hedw., is a 
well-marked species from the presence on the inner side of the nerve of 
the leaf of narrow lamellae ; in this it agrees with a species not yet de- 
tected in Britain, P. subsessills, Brid., which from having its calyptra 
split on several sides forms the genus F/iaromUrmn, Schimper, Synopsis, 
p. 121 ; the resemblance is, however, so great that a natural arrangement 
must keep them in one genus. The variety of P. pnsilla, with an elon- 
gated seta and capsule, enumerated in the ‘ Bryologia Britannica ’ as var. 
d, gracilis, has the peristome of Bematodo}!, which may be dissected 
out of the operculum, it is then the Barhula cmifoUa, Schimper, Syn- 
opsis, p. 734, and the Tortula lamellata, Lindberg, De Tortulis, etc. 
Having gathered this form, my own opinion is that it is only a more com- 
plete state of F.pusilla, at the same time it must be admitted that interme- 
diate states have not yet been found. Closely allied also to P. pusilla, are 
Besmatodon iiervosus, which has the peristome variable in length and is 
really a Tortula, and T, cJdoronotos, Brid. 

2. P. Wilsoni, Hook., with its obscure octofarious leaves, is a very dis- 
tinct species ; British specimens show hardly a trace of peristome, but 
others gathered at Hyeres, by Sir W. 0. Trevelyan, have a narrow mem- 
brane within the month of the capsule. The inflorescence is probably 
subject to variation, for the antheridia are sometimes included in a small 
bud as well as being free in the axils of the comal leaves. My specimen 
of the Mitothymenium mucronifoUum, MuelL, is certainly P. Wlisoni, and 
is only a little more complete state than the French specimens this syno- 
nym should, therefore, be removed to its proper place. 

3. P. Sim'keana, Hedw., or Anacalypta Btarkeana, including its gym- 
nostomoiis form, P. nihmtula, and its intermediate states, W^eissia affinis. 
Hooker and Taylor, or var. bracliyodm, is variable in the length of its 
"capsule, which, when very long, is also as often gymiiostomous as the states 
in which it is shorter, and presents every gradation in the amount of its 
development of peristome, from none to that attributed to Anacalypta. Mr. 

B 2 
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Wilson (Bryol. Erit. p. 98) candidly admits tliat lie ‘‘ dares not pronounce 
P, Siarkerma and P. mhmtula distinct j’’ yet has kept the two forms m 
the presumed distinct genera. . Tlie scabrous calyptra escaped the notice 
of the authors of the ® Bryologia Enropaea.’ 

4. P. ReimUi Hedw., easily distinguished by its leaves, varies greatly 
in the length of its capsule, but although frecpient search has been made 
for a peristome, in promising specimens none has been found. 

5. F. lanceolata, Hedw. (^Auacahjpta lanceolata)^ although described 
with entire leaves, has always some trace of minute crenation near wliere 
its nerve is excurrent from the apex of its leaves. This species is very 
variable in its peristome, when gymuostomous it is probably Gpm?iosto~ 
mum intermedium^ Turner, and of Schwsegricben, Siipp. t. 7, a form com- 
monly referred to P. truncata, from which it may be distinguished by the 
crenation of the margin and rough cells of its leaves. The Besmatodon 
Guepini (Bryol. Europ. Besmatodon, t. 4) can hardly be other than a more 
complete form ; no character is given in the description by which it could 
be safely distinguished. 

6. P. ceespiiosa, Bruch, is unlikely to be confounded with any other 
species excepting P. Starkeana, and from this it differs immediately in the 
smooth calyptra. 

7. P. truncata, Bryol. Europ., may be truly Gymnostomnm truncatum, 
Hedw. Fund. t. 5, but Hedwig has figured and described his species as 
dioicous, — a fact which seems to have been overlooked ; it is certainly the 
G, trimcatum of the Bryol. Germanica, t. 9.f. 8. This species has acute 
entire leaves with smooth cells ; it varies greatly in its capsule, which is, 
however, always as wide at the mouth as it is lower down, and its usual 
form is turbinate ; forms with an elongated capsule are probably in herba- 
ria confused with the gymuostomous state of P. lanceolata. Mueller 
says in his * Synopsis,’ p. 554, that he has met with the peristome. 

8. P. UUoraUs^ n. sp. ; leaves oblong-subspathulate, obtuse or acute, 
the lower ones pale, the upper green ; cells in the upper part of the leaf 
about half the size of those of P. imncaia, hence more obscure, smooth ; 
lower cells oblong, pellucid ; nerve excurrent, longer in the inferior leaves ; 
capsule oblong- oval, mouth less than the greatest diameter ; operculum 
rostrate, slightly twisted ; male flower bud-like. Hab. Aldriiigton, near 
Brighton, Sussex, growing with P. Eeimii, also at Hastings. The oval 
capsule, not dilated at the mouth, gives this Moss a greater similitude 
to P. lanceolaia than to P. trimcata, but from this it differs in the smooth 
leaves. I formerly mistook this Moss for P. crinita, from which it differs 
in the quinquefarioiis aiTaiigement of its leaves, and much shorter and 
more slender nerve, as well as in its smooth cells. 

9. P, asperulaj n. sp. ; leaves obovate-spathulate, acute, but not acu- 
minate ; nerve excurrent into a short point, upper cells rounded, rather 
obscure, each with several elevated points, lounr cells oblong, smooth, 
pellucid ; capsule oval ; operculum rostrate ; cells slightly twisted ; an- 
theridia naked in the axils of comal leaves. Hab. Henfield, Sussex, near 
Penzance, in several places, Mr. Curnow; Jersey, M. Piquet; also in 
Wilson’s Muse. Brit, with P. truncata, n. 90. This has more obscure 
leaves than P. tnmeata, and when they are bent over under the microscope 
the roughness of the cells is easily perceived. The capsule is not so wide 
at the mouth as it is about its middle. It is possible that this species 
may be soinetimp confused with P. lanceolata, when that species is gyrn- 
iiostomoiis, but it has many points of difference. 
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10, P. criniia^ Wils., is generally very readily distinguisiied from its 
allies by the long hair-like points of its leaves, which are obtuse, and its 
oval transparent capsule showing the sporangium not contiguous with the 
external walls ; in its octohirious leaves it agrees with P. JFihoni, but 
differs by its sinootb calyptra, and in the areolation of its leaves. 

11. P. viridifolki, n. sp. {F. ‘pallida^ Braithwaite, in Journ. of Bot. ¥IIL 
255, non Lindberg) ; leaves obovato-spathulate, obtuse or slightly acute; 
nerve not very stout, excurrent into a short point; margin recurved 
about the middle ; cells in the upper part hexagonal or nearly square, 
their external walls with minute protuberances, obscure with chloropi^Yll, 
lower cells oblong, iiytuine, smooth; seta short; capsule oblong; lid 
rostrate ; antheridia in the axils of the coma! leaves. Hab. Plymouth, 
Mr. Holmes ; also in Wilson’s Muse. Brit., amongst additional specimens 
of P. ci'inita. From P. crinita this differs in its larger and wider leaves, 
with the upper cells less obscure and less evidently tuberculated, the lower 
cells less elongated, and the short and slender nerve. 

P. pallida, Lindberg, belongs to this section of the aiTangement, 
■which is described in his review of the European Tortulce and Trlclio- 
Bionm as having octofarious, panduriform leaves with cells Imvissimis,” 
the nerve long and fragile, the seta “ aureofiava ” ; capsule " cyliiidi'ico- 
oblonga,” gymnostomous ; operculum rostrate, indistinctly twisted ; calyp- 
tra smooth ; antheridia in the axils of the com al leaves. This was gathered 
on the coast of Spain, and, from the precision of the description, must be 
distinct from all our British species. 


TERNIO EUamiARUM NOVARUxM SINENSIUM. 

PilOFEET HeKR. E. HaNCE, Ph.D., CjET. 

I, Bitgenia (Byzygium) minutifiora, sp. nov. ; fratescens, glaborrima, 

ramis teretibus cortice fusco-brunneo vestitis, ramulis parum coinpressis, 
folds oppositis coriaceis obovatis obtusissimis nunc subemarginatis supra 
Incidis costa impressa venis inconspicuis subius subopacis costa proniinula 
venisqiie teuuibus paiilo elevatis inargine recurvis poll, loiigis, 

poll, latis in petiolum bilinealein cuneato-attennatis, cymis axillari- 
bus et terminalibiis paucifloris folds brevioribus, calycis tiibo obconico 
tetragono vix lineam longo supra ovarium coiispicue producto apice tran» 
cato segmentis ddntifonnibus, petalis oi'biculatis (quateuus e dorum non- 
dum expausorum autopsia dijudicare liceat) singulatim deciduis. 

In colliculo juxta oppidum Shui-tung, ad extremitatem australiorem 
prov. Cantonieusis, die 15 Novembris, 1866, collegeruiit Sampson et 
Hance. (Exsice. n. 13754.) 

Pone Syzygkmi buxifolium, Hook, et Am. collocanda ; sed optiine dis- 
tincta, foliis majoribus, fioribus minimis, calyceqiie prisinatico. 

II. Bngeuia (Eueiigeuia) {rrijsii, sp. nov. ; undique glaberrima, ramis 
teretibus cortice fusco-ciiiereo obductis, ramulis tetragoids, foliis crebris 
oppositis et ternis tenuiter coriaceis oblongis obtusiusculis supra costa 
impressa venisque inconspicuis Isevibus lucidulis subtus opacis sub leiite 
tautuin miimtissime ferrugineo-punctatis costa venisque tenuibiis prominulis 
margine recurvis 8-10 lin, loiigis 3-4 lin. latis in petiolum brevissimum 
cimcatis, pcdiiuculis lateralibus soiitariis uudioris biliiiealibus, floribus 
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cemiiis, calycis basi bracteolis binis snbulatis minimis fulti tnbo oblor!o;o- 
turbinato lin. loiigo snpra ovarium baud proclucto limbi segineiitis 
4 parvis triaiigulatis sinubus latis truncatis discretis, petalis . . .? 

In provincia Pokien detexit cl. C. P. M. De Grijs. (Exsicc. n. 391.) 

S^lUsio huxifaliOj Scliauer, a me non viso, certe arcto juneta conuubio, 
sed folia dores Mcrantia neqiiaquam deminnta, atqiic infloresceiitia minimc 
racemosa. Specimen in lierbario valde refert E, FantMeriantm, v. Berg*, 
e Brasilia. 

III. Mugenia (Eueugenia) pyxopliylla, sp. nov. ; friitescens, giabcrrima, 
ramis teretibns cortice fusco-cinereo obtectis, ramulis tetraqiietris lineis 
4 elevatis notatisj foliis crebris ternis coriaceis oblongo-linearibus basi 
angustatis apice obtusis supra lucidis costa impressa venisqne incon- 
spicuis subtus opacis costa ])romiimla venisqne tennissimis paulo elevatis 
marginibiis repandulis reeurvis sub lente obscure pelliicido-punctatis 9-12 
lin. longis lf-3 lin. latis, tioribus in racemum compositam terminalem 
ovoideum 9-liiiealein foliis paucis interstinctis digestis, pediinculis filifor- 
mibus plerumqiie bitioris basi bracteolis minimis muiiitis, alabastris tnrbi- 
iiatis siibtetragonis rugulosis sesquilineam longis, calycis segmeiitis late 
triaiigulatis basi approximatis, petalis orbiculatis liberis. 

In prov. Kwang-si, a. 1866, coll. rev. J. E. Graves. (Exsicc. n. 137o0.) 

Praecedenti affinis; infloresceiitia vero, floribiisque multo minoribus 
distincta. Polia iis Myreiarits delicatulcBy v. Eg. simillima. 


A PEW NOTES ON MB. WATSON’S ‘ COMPENDIUM OP THE 
CYBELE BEITANNICA.’ 

By Hon. J. L. Wakhen, M.A., P.L.S. 

The following rough notes and queries «on Mr. Watson’s admirable 
Compendium, are offered with some hesitation. They supplement the 
distribution (chiefly as regards the province of Mersey) of a lew aggregate 
species and several subspecies. So many waifs and strays of alien vege- 
tation have of late years been battering for admission at the doors of the 
London Catalogue, that I have ventured to illustrate, by some instances 
within my own observation, the tenacity and facility with wliich certain 
manifest aliens, colonists, and denizens have maintained their gronud ami 
rapidly multiplied their individuals in given spots within very limited 
periods of time : — 

CailUricIie platycarya, Kiitz. (p. 173.)— ‘‘ Localities insufficiently , on 
record.” Confiriii province 9. Tabley Lake, on the authority of Professor 
Hegelmaier, to whom I submitted a specimen thence. "O. hamulatci, 
Eiitz., and G. autur/malis, L., were also verified by him from the same 
piece of water. This is the most southern English*' station for the latter ; 
but as Anacharls is increasing in Tabley Lake, the CalUfrlcJie is rather 
difficult to fliid now. I found it, however, again, plentifully on the mud 
of liolford mill-dam, let off this year for repairs, some two miles west of 
the original station in the new edition of E. Bot., near Tabley Lake boat- 
house.” 

Verkmum mrgatmu, With. (p. 253.)— Add province 9, within a curved 
enclosure. Twenty or thirty of these plants appeared in a clover-field in 
Piumley, near Nortliwich, in 1868 and 1869. Last year the field was 
already jilougiied up when I visited it. 
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pipi'rita^ lliuls. (p. 2G8.) — Usually considered a Cliesliire na- 
tive, and I have certainly found it four or live times within the county, 
but always under circumstances of suspicion. Once in a little Willow- 
bed just opposite a farmhouse ; again, in a hedge-ditch, where I learnt a 
cottage and garden had once stood; then by the side of a rmmelj with a 
farm-garden a little above it, etc. 

Galeopsk versicolor. Curt. (p. 275.)— On the question of this being '' a 
boreal variety of Tetrahit^' note that it is perhaps the most characteristic 
and widespread flower of central Cheshire. The potato-fields, which it 
affects most, are often covered for roods with it. There is plenty of G. 
Tetralhit also, and they often grow together; but I never saw the slightest 
approach to intermediates between the two, and alive they are abundantly 
and I should say “ specifically” distinct. It is only in the herbarium 
that likeness begins. 

Chenopodluvi fclfolinm, Sm. (p. 293.) — Add province 9, within a round 
bracket for greater caution ; observed twice about rubbish and in a garden 
in the environs of the city of Chester this year, but nothing like so well 
established there as round London. After all, is this Chenopod a better 
native than Mercurialis anmia and Slnapk wm^alls, plants to me of 
similar claims and environment? Three years ago I raised from Kilbiiru 
seeds a few plants of 0. Jici/olium. at Tabley. It has even in this sliort 
space spread as a weed in different places through a kifchen-gardeii of two 
acres. Rmnex saugidneiis and BciLnra Stramoninni liave also maintained 
themselves there for many years in spite of hoeing and weeding. 

Atriplex ereefa, Huds. (p. 290.) — If this incliules or equals J. serrata, 
Syme, province 9 (Cornfields about Knutsford) may be confidently added. 
Mr. Syme named thus for me our prevalent upright field Atriplex. 

Riimex pTaienm,lA.,m.(^ K. (p. 302.) — Add province 9. Several places 
ill Tabley Hill Lane and elsewhere. I found the plant in Mersey as soon 
as I had learnt it in Middlesex. I fancy it occurs nearly everywhere, if 
known and looked for. 

HippopJiae rliamnoides^'L. (p. 301.) — Is this ever or to tvhat extent an 
inland plant in England ? It forms an abundant and characteristic vege- 
tation, lining and following the torrent-beds for miles in Switzerland, e,g, 
near Culoz. 

Empetruhi nigrum, L. (p. 305.) — The comital distribution of I his seems 
worth tracing minutely. So large a slice of southern and central England 
wants reliable record of this plant, that any occurrence of it in zone 1 
may prove worth chronicling. I was surprised to find Empetnun in a 
small marsh lying close into the town of Knutsford, on the south-east side, 
in the heart of the plain of Cheshire, and miles from anything that can 
claim the name of a hill. Of course, oii the high lands of Cheshire, where 
Cheshire touches Yorkshire, running between Derbyshire and Lancashire, 
Empetrim is common enough. I should gladly know whether Stafford 
and Derby can show any records for Empetriim in their flat portions. Qy. 
Is not its climatic distribution curiously analogous to Vaccbihim Vitis-Idaa 
to which I see zone 1 is denied ? The presence of Empetrum, and former 
presence of Saxlfraga Hirculus at Knutsford, point to one fact ; they are 
both relics of a much older flora, when perhaps continuous morasses con- 
nected tfre now highly cultivated plain of Cheshire with the hilly districts 
of the north-east. 

Merciirialis amm, L. (p. 309.) — ^I should say a colonist. Still it is 
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curious to find it exactly in the same heterogeneous position, as it is about 
English towns, e.g, Loiifion, Brighton, etc.; about Continental cities, e.g. 
Paris, PloreiicCj Borne ; there also it is a stranger still, but a stranger with 
recognized rights, and a quarter of its own. 

Allium ohracmm^ L. (p. 333.) — Add province 9. lu a field at Plum- 
ley, by Peover Eye Brook. Several hundred plants aiiniially. 

BlgrmiB mfus. Link, (p, 359.) — As Lancashire seems the most southern 
record hitherto for this, it is worth adding Chester to bring the species to 
a lower comital point south. It grows near the Sliotwick rifle-butts, at a 
spot called “ Sealauds,” near Chester. 

Folygala eu-mdgaris. (p. 488.) — Add province 9; it grows by Peover 
Eye Brook, liolford, Chester', — F. depre^sa. Wend, being much the com- 
moner local form, found, among many other places, in Tabley Park and 
Lower Peover Heath. 

Uiex eM^nanm^ Sysne. (p. 497.) — -I have gathered specimens near Lower 
Peover Heath, Chester, which I cannot distinguish from the typical form 
of Middlesex and SiiiTey heaths; but even at Lower Peover, as over 
nearly all Chester, U. Gailii, Planch., is the common form. 

J)ii]igUis DUlenii, Schultz, (p. 497.) — Province 3, Sussex. Brighton 
racecourse. 

Coronllla varia, L. (p. 499.) — Province 1. I found it in a wood above 
Dr. Freeman’s house, at Someiieaze, near W'elis. There was not ranch of 
it, and its presence there w-as no doubt accidental and casual. I put this 
on record as this species seems to be now in this countiy beginning to 
establish itself. 

Mpilohium mi'Uiragonurii^ E. B. (p. 512.) — The northern limit may be 
extended to province 9, but I have only got one specimen from a lane in 
Lower Peover. I gathered this as evidently not “ obsciirum and sub- 
mitted it to Dr. Boswell Syme, who named \i eudetragommF But 
IE, obHCHTum, Schreb., is the prevalent form in the district round Knuts- 
ford, and I believe in Cheshire. 

Saxifraga umbrosa, L. (p. 517.) — It is perhaps worth notice that, from 
being evidently planted there a few years back, this has spread so much in 
many places in the pleasure-ground at Tabley, Knutsford, Chester, that 
any enthusiastic young botanist might hail it as a native there. 

Jder Boti-Belgii, L. (p. 533), has maintained itself for many years in 
a plausible-looking corner of Tabley Lower Water; but has evidently 
blown^ or floated across some two hundred yards of lake-water, where 
there is, and has been from very old times, a herb-garden. 

Ambrosia 7naritim.a, L. (not entered.) — Alien, casual; a single plant, 
in a clover- field in Plumley, near Northwich, Cheshire. I could, however, 
find no other aliens in the field to indicate whence this curious stray had 
reached us; but probably the clover-seed was Italian; the field was a 
lonely one, and removed from any horticultural influence. 

Feronica peregrma, L. (p. 540.) — Knutsford racecourse ; evidently a 
casual. Only a plant or two for a couple of years. Not far from it Lupi^ 
diuM Brabii, 3fedl€ago ^naculaba, aud O. BonusSewdeus have maintained 
themselves many years. Still there, 1870. 

Bartsia seroiina, E. B. 3 (p. 540.)— -The Bartsia round Knutsford 
seems to nie,^ who have studied both plants growing, sufficiently distinct 
as a “ foiun ’ from the Bartsia of the cornfields round Brighton. I used 
to call the Cheshire plant “ seroUmF the Brighton one ‘‘ verna F hut 
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tlie Excliaiig-e specimens of Dr. BoswelLSyme seem to fix tlie names 
differently, as far as one can judge from dried specimens only. Note also, 
that the Cheshire Bartsia is more a plant of the roadsides than of the 
cornfields. 

CImopodium.. pagamm^ Eeich., and <7, vii'ide, L. (pi 55S.) — Add pro- 
vince 9 for both, Knutsford. 

Bolygoyium nodmimd^ (p. 555.) — Mere Mere Edge, Cheshire. A 
small, white-flowered semi-procumhent form, so named by an authority 
in whom much reliance may be placed. It bears a few glands. This is 
a very different state to the large, erect, dusky purple yiodosum''' of our 
suburbs. 

P. (avicidare) rurimgmn^ lord. — Cornfields, common. P. (avkidare) 
a7'enadruw.^ViO\\ {^. Eoadsides ; common. Both plentiful round 

Knutsford. 

Populiis (treyymla) glabra, E. B. (p. 560.) — If you cut down a hedge 
of Aspens, the shoots from the stoops, for the first year or two, bear leaves 
more like those of the black Poplar, and which you would never take for 
Aspen leaves if you had only an herbarium acquaintance with this tree. 
These leaves of the young rods are silky beneath. As the wood strength- 
ens and regains its tree size, the leaves become glabrous and assume the 
ordinary Aspen shape. 

Carex hivoluta^^ (p. 591). — I have gathered from several places in 
Pickmere, Tabley, and near Knutsford, specimens to me identical with 
those distributed by the Exchange Club under this name. A Oarex which 
is neither ampullacea nor vedcaria (though to me much nearer the former), 
will, I fancy, prove to have wide, though perhaps nowhere abundant, 
comital distribution in Chester. 


MONOGRAPH OF THE GENUS XIPHION. 

By J. G. Bakeb, F.L.S. 

In the present paper I propose to attempt to characterize and classify 
a small group of Iridacem inhabiting the Mediterranean region, Orient, 
and Abyssinia, the published information respecting which is very much 
scattered, and wdieii brought together needs a considerable amount of 
sifting and addition in order to make it accurate and complete. The 
species are several of them old garden favourites, the synonymy of which 
might be traced back to Clusius, Parkinson, Besler, and the Bauhins. 
The group, taking it as a whole, scarcely differs from Iris except in the 
character of the rootstock, which in Xiphion is a bulb and in Iris a 
rhizome. Although in floral characters the two come so near to one 
another, yet, in making a key to the genera of this Order and its neigh- 
bours, it is so convenient to use the character of the rootstock as one of 
high importance, that I prefer in this matter to follow the example of 
Tournefort and Miller to that of Linnsens, and to treat the two genera as 
distinct. It will be seen from the synonymy that in the matter of generic 
circumscription the views which have been taken by later authors are 
extremely diverse, and that XipMon, as here defined, includes three of the 
genera of the most recent monographer of the Order, 

Befiniliou . — Periantliium corollinum, superum, tubo supra ovarium sub- 
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iiiillo vel elongato, limbi segmeiitis exterioribus obovato-spatluilaiis vel 
caneatis imberbibus, iiiterioribus oblanceolatis xel linearibiis, s^pe niulto 
miiioribiis, erectis vel patulis. Stamina 3, ad basin limbi segmeiitoruni 
exteriorum iiiserta, perianthio breviora, antheris linearibiis, blarnentis 
filiformibus. Ovarium inferum, prismatico-CYliiidricum, triloculare, ovulis 
in loculo pliixibus biseriatis liorizoutalibiis ; stylus cum perianthii tubo 
connatiis ; stigmata 3, petaloiciea, crista bifida lobis laiiceolatis dentatis 
instnicta. Capsula eoriacca, apice loculicide trivaivis, seiiiinibiis in 
loculo imillis subglobosis. — Hei'he pemines, biilbosa?, folils duris grami- 
noidels^Jloribus sjjeeiosis solUarm vel panels cmriileo-molacels vel Jlavls, 

Selection of Generic synonyms. 

Toiiriief. Inst. i. 362. t. 189; Miller, Gard. Diet. edit. 6; 
Klatt, Limmea, xxiv. 56S. 

XijjMou, section Etixipluon^ Parlatore, EL Ital. iii. SO-l; x\lefeld, Hot. 
Zeit. 1803, p. 297, ex parte. 

Iris, Linn. Sp. Plant. 55, ex parte; Lam. Encyc. iii. 292, et auct. 
mult, ex parte. 

Iris, siibgeiiexa Xip/ilnni, Ilermodacly hides, et Scorplrls, Spacli, Ann. 
Sc. Nat. ser. 3. vol. v. p. 91-3 ; Walpcrs Ann. vol. i. p. 816. 
SisyrmckiiiM, Tounief. Inst. i. 30 5, ex parte. 

Moraa, Tenore, Ker et Sweet, ex parte. 

Diapliane et Thelysla, Salisb. Hort. Trans, i. 303-4 (nomiiui sola). 
Juno, Tratt. Answ. tom. i. p. 135. 

Tlielysk, Parlatore, Ei. Ital. iii. 316. 

Gynandhis, Parlatore, Nuov. Gen. p. 49 ; El. Ital. iii. 308 ; Godr. El. 
E'ranc. iii. 246; Kiatt, Liniuea, xxiv. 576. 

Neiibeclda, Alefeld, Eot. Zeit, 1863, p. 297, ex parte. 

Cosiia, Willk. Bot. Zeit. ISOO, p. 131 ; Willk. et Lange, ‘El. Hisp. i. 

144 # 

Coresanihe, Alefeld, Bot. Zeit. 1863, p. 298 ; Kiatt, Linnaia, xxiv. 573. 
Fleusseuxia, ilocbst. in A. liicli. Tent. El. Abyss, ii. 305, ex parte. - 

Key io Sabgenera afid Species. 

§ BuxlpM&n. Segmenta interiora limbi erecta, exterioribus ajquiloiiga vel 
paidlnlimi breviora. Filameiita libera. 

Biilbus iiieuibranaeeo-tunicatus. 

Tubus supra orariiim subiiullus vel brevissimus. 

Lamina segmentonmi exteriorum limbo paiidurifoiiui 
diiplo breviore. 

Periautliium violaeeuin 1. AT. imlgare. 

Perianthium lutescens . _ 2. hmianknm. 

Lamina segment oriim exteriorum limbo cuneato ex- 

cedens S. X. latifoUimi. 

Tubus siipm ovarium produetus, eylindricus. 

Limbus perianthii violaceus, 2-3-pollicaris. 

Segments exteriors lamina 1 poll, lata in unguem 

cite angiistata 4. X tingitanmn. 

Segmenta exteriors 8-9 lin. lata, dimidio inferiore 

sensim angustato 5, X.fiUfolium. 

Limbus perianthii lutescens, l|-2-pollicai’i3 .... 6. X. junc&um. 
Bulbils fibroso-tunicatus. 

Tubus 2-3-imeialis. Folia vix ultra 1 liii. lata . . . 7, X. reficulaium. 

Tubus liuliiis. Folia 3-4 lin. lata 8. X. dmersfulmm. 
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§§ Gynandiris (Parlatore). Segmenta interiora Hrabi erecta, exterioribus paullu- 
liim breviora. Fiiameiita cum stigmatibus deorsum conuata. 

Species sola 9. Sisyrinchhim. 

§§§ Juno (Tratt). Segmenta interiora limbi patiilayel deflexa, exterioribiis 2-3- 
plo breTiora et multoties angustiora. Filamenta libera. ( = Thelysia^ Salisb. 3 8mr~ 


^irls^ Spach ; Costia, Willk 3 Coresanthe^ Klatt.) 

Aeaules. 

Perianthium saturate violaceum, limbo 2|-3-uncialij 

tubo 3-8 poll, longo 10. X alatimi. 

Periantliium flavescens, limbo l^i’-2-unciali, tubo 2-3 

poll, longo . . 11. X, palcestinum. 

Periantbium albidum, ext us violaceo .tinctum, limbo 

li— 2 -uiiciali, tubo 3-5 poll, longo ....... 12. X. persioum. 

Caulescentes. 

Folia linearia, deorsum 5-6 lin. lata 13. X. emicasicum. 

Folia lorato-lanceolata, deorsum 12-15 lin. lata . . . 14. X. Aucheri. 


1. X. vidgare. Miller; bulbo ovoideo raembranaceo-tuiiicato, caiilefirmo 
flexuoso 1-2-pedali uni- vel raro bi-fioro, foiiis caiilinis 4-6 disticbis 
falcatis angustissime linearibus, deorsum dorso semiteretibus, seorsum fili- 
formibiis, spathse valvis lance.olatis hand ventricosis ad basin limbi attin- 
gentibiis, pedicello l-S-unciali, perianthii tubo subuullo, limbo violaceo, 
segmentis exterioribus 2-2|-uiicialibus intus fiavo carinatis, lamina rotuo- 
data ungue pandurifonni duplo breviore, segmentis interioribus erectis et 
stigmatibus (cum cristis) segmentis exterioribus siibmquilongis. — X. vul- 
gare. Mill. Diet. edit. 6 ; Parlat. Nuov. Gen. p. 45 ; PL Ital. vol. iii. 
p. 307 ; Alefeld, Bot. Zeit. 1863. p, 297. X angtisti folium, Klatt, 
Linnsea, vol. xxiv. p. 569. X verum, Sclirank. Iris XlpJiium^ jS, L, Sp. 
Plant, edit. 2. p. 58 ; /. Xipliiuni, Ehrh. Beitr. vol. vii. p. 139 (ex parte) ; 
Bot. Mag. t. 686; EMoute, Lil. vol. vi. t. 337, et mult, alioruro, non 
Jaeq. vel Desf. J. variabilis, Jacq. Ooli. vol. ii. p. 2 SI. 

Bulb ovoid, 9-12 lines tliick, with several dark brown membranous 
coats and a tuft of fibrous rootlets from the base. Stem 1-2 feet liigli, 
erect, with 1 or rarely 2 flowers, firm, terete, flexiiose, with 3 or 4 ftilcate 
leaves placed laxly on each side distichously, the lowest a foot or more 
long, linear-filiform, 3-4 lines broad ^Yhere they leave the stem, the upper 
part quite filiform, the low^er half rounded on the back, glaucous-green, 
glabrous, persistent. Valves of spathe 2-3 inches long, 4-6 lines broad, 
lanceolate, scariose, about 3 inches long, usually reaching up to the base 
of the limb at flowering time, hardly at all ventricose. Pedicel 1|— 3 
inches long within the spathe. Ovary cyliadrieal, 12-18 lines long. 
Tube scarcely any. Limb 2~2-| inches deep, usually deep violet-purple, 
sometimes paler; outer divisions keeled with yellow internally, with a 
spreading roundisli lamina 8-12 lines broad, and an erecto-patent pandu- 
riform claw about twice as long as the lamina, 3-4 lines broad at the 
middle; inner divisions erect, concolorous, oblanceolate, 5-6 lines broad, 
nearly as long as the inner ones. Stigmas parallel w’itli the outer divi- 
sions and very nearly as long, ligulate, 4-5 lines broad below the bifid 
crest, the lobes of which are f inch deep, crenulate on the outer edges. 

Hab. Portugal, Wei witsch, 354! Frequent throughout Spain, rang- 
ing in altitude from the coast-level to 6000 feet, Boissier ! Bourgeau 
Exsicc. 1849. n. 466 I Exsicc. 1850. n. 891 ! Willkomm, 60 ! etc. France, 
salt marshes of Roque Haute, near Beziers, Heraiilt, Eabre 1 and said by 
Parlatore to have been found by Requien in Corsica. Flowers from April 
to June, 
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J. speeiaMlls (Spacli, Hist. Plian. vol. xiii. p. 20; Ann. Sc. Nat. 
3rd series, vol. v. p. 93) appears to be a garden hybrid between this 
species and X vulgare. Judging from the description, /. serotina, Wiilk. 
Prodr. Hisp. vol. i. p. 141, from the province of Jaen in Spain, is very 
nearly the same plant, but I have not seen specimens. An excellent series 
of uiicolonred figures of this and the two following, the series thirteen in 
number, will be found in the ^ Hortus Eystetteiisis ’ of Besler. 

2. X. Imitanicmn^ k\dd(i\ bulbo ovbideo membranaceo-tunicato, caule 
firrao pedali vel sesqiiipedali, uni- vel raro bi-floro, foliis 4-6 disticliis 
falcatis, angustissime linearibus, cleorsum dorso semiteretibus, seorsiim 
filiforniibus, spathse valvis lanceolatis ventricosis ad basin limbi attingen- 
tibuSj pedicello ovario subsequante, perianthii tubo subnullo, limbo fiaves- 
cente, sfepe fundo rubro-brunneo tiiicto, segmentis exterioribus 2f-un- 
cialibiis, lamina rotiindata imgue panduriformi duplo breyiore, segmentis 
iiiterioribus oblauceolatis exterioribus mquilongis, stigmatibus cum cristis 
limbo distincte brevioribus. — X. luutanicurti, Alefeid, Bot. Zeit. 1863, 
p. 297. X. sordklaui, Salisb. Hort. Trans, vol. i. p. 303. Ms Insita- 
nica, GawL Bot. Mag. t. 679; Spreng. Syst. Yeg. vol. i. p. 159 ; Boiss. 
Voy. voi. ii. p. 603; Spach, Ann. Sc. Nat. ser. 3. vol. v. p. 93. I, sor- 
diJa, Soiaiid. in Herb. Mus. Brit. I. jiaicea, Brotero, FI. Lusit. vol. i. 
p. 51 ; Webb. It. Hisp. p. 9, non Desf. nec Willk. et Lange, Prodr. Hisp. 
vol. i. p. 142, quoad descriptioiiem. I. Xiphiim, Elirh. Beitr. voi. vii. 
p. 139, ex parte. 

t Bulb ovoid, 12-15 lines thick, with several brovsrn membranous coats ; 
the rootlets fibrous. Stem 12-18 inches Eigh, firm, erect, terete, usually 
1-headed, with 3-4 falcate leaves laxly placed on each side, linear-filiform, 
the lowest 8-12 inches long, 2-3 lines broad wEere they leave the stem, 
semiterete at the back, subglaucoiis, persistent. Valves of spathe 2-2 1 
inches long, lanceolate, \ inch broad, reaching up to the base of the limb 
at the liowering time, considerably ventricose. Pedicel and ovary eacli 
12-15 lines long. Tube of perianth scarcely any. Limb 2-|-2f inches 
long, pure yellow or tinged in the lower half with dull purple (X. sordi- 
dimi^ Salisb.) ; outer divisions with a round lamina an inch broad, twice 
as long as the paudiiriform limb, which is half an inch broad in the 
middle ; inner divisions oblaiiceolate, erect, as long as the outer ones, 5-6 
lines broad. Stigmas, including the crest, distinctly shorter than the 
divisions. 

Hab. Portugal; frequent in the neighbourhood of Lisbon, especially 
at the foot of the Serra de Cintra and in other places, Brotero ; Wel- 
witsch, 356 I Webb 1 Sir W. C. Trevelyan ! etc. Flowers in March and 
xApril. 

This comes extremely near X. vnlgnre in everything but the colour of 
the flower, and some of the plates of Besler’s ‘ Hortus Eystettensis,’ quoted 
by Elirhart for his I. XipJihim evidently belong to it. 

3. X. Miller ; bulbo ovoideo magiio membranaceo-timicato, 

caule finno iiexiioso ssepe bipedali, uni- vel bi-fioro, foliis caiiEnis 4-6 dis- 
ticliis fiilcatis, aiiguste linearibus dorso semiteretibus, spathm valvis ian- 
ceolatis, ventricosis ad vel ultra basin limbi attingentibus, pedicello ovario 
subaequante, perianthii tubo subnullo, limbo violaceo segmentis exterioribus 
24-3-uiiGialibiis iiitus flavo carinatis, lamina rotundata uiigiie cuneato ex- 
cedente, segmentis interioribus erectis et stigmatibus (cum cristis) seg- 
inentis exterioribus distincte brevioribus. — X. laUfoUum, Miller, Diet. 
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edit. 6; Alefeld, Bot. Zeit. 1863. p. 297 ; Klatt, Liniiaea, vol. xxiv. 
p. 570, X Jacqubd, Schraiik. Iris xipJdotdes, Eluii. Beitr. vol. vii, 
p. 140; Be Caiid. FL France, vol. iii. p. 238; Bot. Mag. t. 687; Ee- 
doute, Lil. t. 212, et mult, aliorum. I, Xipliimn, a, L. Sp. Pi. edit. ii. 
p. 58, I. XipMnm., Jacq. ColL vol. ii. p. 320. 1. pyrenaica^ Bubaiii, 

Scbed. Grit. p. 3. 

Bulb ovoid, l|--2 incbes thick, witE several dark brown membranous 
coats and a tuft of fibrous rootlets from the base. Stem 1-1-2 feet high, 
firm, fiexuose, terete, with 1 or 2 flowers, with 3-4 falcate leaves placed 
laxly at each side distichously, the lowest a foot or more long, linear, 
semiterete on the back, 4-6 lines broad where they leave the stem, sub- 
glaucous, persistent. Talves of spathe 3 incbes or more long, 6-9 lines 
broad, ventricose, frequently exceeding the base of tbe limb at the flower- 
ing time. Ovary and pedicel each 15-18 lines long. Tube scarcely any. 
Limb 2-|— 3 inches long, usually deep violet-purple, sometimes paler; 
outer divisions keeled with yellow iiitenially, tbe round lamina 15-21 
lines broad and deep, exceeding tbe cuneate claw ; inner divisions erect, 
oblanceolate-spatliiilate, f inch broad, a quarter or a third of tlieir length 
shorter than tbe outer ones. Stigmas equalling the inner divisions, i 
inch broad below the bifid crest. 

Hab, Common in the meadows of the Central Pyrenees, both upon 
the French and Spanish flanks, Bentham ! Endress I Gay ! Bourgeau ! ; 
etc. Asturias, in the damp meadows of tbe subalpiiie region, Duiieu 1 
Flowers in July and August, which is much later than any of its allies. 

4. X. tingitaimm, Baker; bulbo ovoideo meinbranaceo-trimcato, caule 
firmo flexiioso uni- vel bi-floro pedali vel sesquipedali, foliis coulinis 4-6 
distichis falcatis anguste linearibus dorso semiteretibus, spathse valvis 
lanceolatis ad basin limbi attingentibus, pedi cello ovario submquilongo, 
tubo pollicari vel sesquipollicari, limbo violaceo segmentis exterioribus 
3-3|-pollicaribus lamina rotundata nngue panel uriformi duplo breviore, 
interioribus oblanceolatis erectis exterioribus paullulum brevioribus, stig- 
matibus cum cristis segmentis interioribus aqiiilongis et aequilatis. — 
Iris twf/iiana, Boiss. et Eeut. Pugillus, p. 113 (1852). I. Foniauesil, 
Godr, Fi. France, vol. iii. p. 245 (1855) ; Willk. et Lange, Prodr. liisp. 
vol. i. p. 142 ? 1. XipJiiim, Desf. FI. Atlant. vol. i. p. 37, non L. 

Bulb ovoid, 12-18 lines thick, with several dark brown membranous 
coats and a tuft of fibrous rootlets from the base. Stem 12-18 inches 
high, firm, fiexuose, terete, usually single-beaded, with 3-4 fidcate leaves on 
each side, semiterete on the back, 4-6 lines broad where they leave the 
stem. Valves of spathe lanceolate, 3-4 inches long, 6-8 lines broad, 
reaching up to tlie base of the limb, slightly ventricose. Pedicel and 
ovary each 12-15 lines long. Tube of perianth 12-18 lines long, ey- 
lindricaL Limb 3-3-|- incbes deep, bright violet-blue ; the outer di- 
visions with a yellow keel internally ; the lamina roundish, an inch broad, 
twice tbe length of the panduriform claw ; inner divisions oblanceolate- 
spatbulate, erect, 8-9 lines broad, about ^ inch shorter than the outer 
ones. Stigmas as long as tbe inner segments, 6-7 lines broad at the 
base of tbe crest. 

Hab. Taiigiers, gathered by Salzmanii in 1825 (v. s. specimens in 
Herb. Hooker and Gaj^, and also by Boissier. Algiers, in sandy thickets 
near Oran, Balansa, 238 1 Bourgeau 1 

To this belong all the African specimens I have seen labelled as Iris 
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J/ji/ihfjii.'' It may be easily distinguished from that species by having 
the tube prolonged for an inch or more above the ovary. It flowers from 
February to April. Willkonim mid Lange report the plant from Alge- 
cirasj but it is by no means clear from their description whether it be 
what is here meant, 

5. X. fiUfoUum, Klatt; bulbo ovoideo membraiiaceo-timicatOy caule 
flexuoso smpe bipedali 1-2-tioro, foliis cauliiiis 4-6 distichis falcatis an- 
giistissime linearibus, sursum filifonnibus, deorsum dorso semiteretibns, 
spathm valvis 3-4-uiicialibus leviter ventricosis ad basin limbi attingeuti- 
bus, pedicelio ovario aeqnaiite, perianthii tubo subunciali, limbo 2j~3-iui- 
ciali saturate purpiireo, segmentis exterioribus anguste obovatis dirnidio 
inferiore sensiiii angustata, interioribus panduriformibiis erectis distincte 
brevioribiiSj stigmatibus cum cristis segmentis interioribus fequilongis et 
mquilatis. — X. JUifoIimti, Klatt, Linnma, vol. xxiv. p. 571. Iris Ji Li folia ^ 
Boiss. Yov. Esp- p. 602. t. 3 70 ; Wiiik. et Lange, Proclr. Hisp. vol i. 
p, 142. 

Bulb ovoid, 12-15 lines thick ; the outer coat prolonged up the base 
of the stem and maculate with red-brown. Stem 1^-2 feet high, erect, 
with 2-3 very narrow leaves laxly placed on each side ; the lowest 12-18 
inches long, filiform upwards, not more than 1|“2 lines broad wdiere they 
leave the stem. Spathe 3-4 inches long, slightly ventricose ; the valves 
5-6 lines broad, reaching np to the base of the limb. Ovary and pedicel 
each 15-18 lines long. Tube an inch long above the ovary. Limb a bright 
deep violet, 2|-3 inches deep ; the outer divisions 8-9 lines broad, nar- 
iwed gradually from the middle to the base ; the inner erect, panduri- 
fonn, distinctly shorter, inch broad ; the stigmas as long as the inner 
divisions, inch broad at the base of the crest. 

Hab* iSpain; mountains of Granada at an altitude of 3000-4000 feet, 
and in the neighhourhood of Gibraltar, Boissier, Keldart, Findlay 1 lately 
introduced into English gardens by Mr, Geo. Maw. 

This is a little-known species, beautifully figured by Boissier. It 
comes nearest the last, but differs appreciably in the leaves and limb of the 
periantli. It is reported by ]\Ir. Mimby from Algeria, but is not the 
Oran plant which he intends by the name the last P 
{To he contimted.) 


SIIOET NOTES AND QUEEIES. 

Queries. — Berliaps it may not he foreign to the design of the 
^ Journal of Botany ’ if I suggest the introduction to its pages of queries. 
Difficulties, not to say problems, arise before all of us now and then, and 
when the query, with its solution from some one wiser than the querist, 
is of interest to botanists generally, it seems quite in order tiuit it slioiikl 
be printed in these pages. I therefore submit several queries which I 
shall be glad to have ans\vered, and in reciprocity I shall be equally glad 
to contribute what I may be able in the shape of replies to tlie questions 
of others. 

1. Do the common Periwinkles, Vinca major and V, minor, ever ripen 
fruit in England ? 

2. In the ‘Botanical Eegister/ under Oratcpgus OxijacantJia, var. OUve-^ 
riana, the common Hawthorn is said to have a black-fruited variety in 
English woods ; where does this variety exist wild ? 
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3. Yfliat. is tlie pliysiological explanation of tlsc acquired odour of 
jbithoxaMtliiim ^ Aspernla odomta, Mdilotus officinalis^ and otfier plants 
wlien dried ? [See short note on Comnarin^ p. 18.] 

4. Does tlie common Sloe, Prmius sffinosa, ripen its fruit regiilaiiy, if 
not plentifully, in the midland counties? Xear Manchester, upon clay, 
near the sandstone and millstone grit, I have scarcely ever seen this shrub 
in fruit, and then very sparingly. Nothing is cominoner in the hedges, 
or more conspicuous in its white bloom, in the month of April. Upon 
the slate rocks not far from Dolgelly, North Wales, this last autumn the 
hedges were quite purpled wdth the fruit. 

5. The green colour of plants is said to result always from the action 
of sunlight, and the want of sunlight, it is said, causes them to be deficient 
in green. How is it that the cotyledons of the Sycamore are found to be 
a lively green when we strip off the hard and leathery carpel ? Is the 
substance of the carpel in this instance translucent though opaque in 
seeming? What other instances are there of cotyledons being found green 
when the ripe seed is cut open ? [Convolvulus sepiwni and (7. Soldanella."\ 

6. Are there diry female Lombardy Poplars in England? 

7. What amount of genuine ripe seed is produced by tlie female 
Willows and Poplars of our country, the male plants being often at very 
considerable distances, excepting only SalLv Capreen, and perhaps another 
or two? Docs the pollen get conveyed from one tree to the other? If 
so, by what agency ? And wdiat is the longest distance at which the 
lemale of a dicjccious tree has been known to be fertilized from the male 
of the same species ? Do the females of Poplars and Willows absolutely 
rccpiire the pollen from their own “ species,’’ or can they be fertilized by 
the pollen of some other species? — Leo H. Grindon. 

Asauum EuROPiEXJM, L. (VoL VIII. pp. 84, IGl). — In a seventeenth 
century MS. list of plants (Sloane MSS. 591) ascribed to Dr. John Pratt, 
which has additions in the handwriting of Daniel Eoote, M.D., is the fol- 
lowing (p. 7) : — “Asarahacca. Asarum Matth. Ger., found in Somersetshire 
by Dr. Lob., Parkinson, p. 267, and on Eiiisham Common in Oxfordshire.” 
The latter habitat is, perhaps, quoted from Howe’s ‘ Piiytologia ’ (cf. 
Yol. YIII. p. 161) ; the former I have not met with elsewhere. It has not, 
I presume, been recorded of late on reliable authority, as it is not given 
for Province 1 in any of Mr. H. C. Watson’s works. Notwithstanding 
Journal (p. 161), province 5 is excluded in the Compendium Cyb. Brit., 
part ii. p. 305, part iii. p. 613. — Egbert Tucker. 

CuscuTA Epithymum in Shropshire. — I found this plant in a field 
near Burcott Gate in great luxuriance, September, 1870. C, Mpilimm is 
the only species given in that excellent work, the Eev. W. A. Leighton’s 
^ Flora of Shropshire,’ and 1 am not aware that there exists any record of 
€. Bpithymiim being hitherto found in this county. — W. Phillips. 

Alyssum incanum, L, (Journ. Bot. YIII. 3S3). — I met with this 
plant in some abundance in a Clover-field near Mobbeiiey, Cheshire, in 
July, 1870. — James Buitten. 

A NEW Parasitic Fungus. — In the number of the ‘ Aiinales des 
Sciences Naturelles’ issued in June, 1870 (ser. 5. vol. xi. p. 72), the last 
that has reached us, is an account by MM. Rose and Cornu of a Fungus (or 
Alga) parasitic on Wolffia arrhiza, which the authors regard as the type of 
a new genus, forming provisionally the extreme limit of the Saprolegniem, 
wdth points showing an affinity with Wvi Feromsporeui. They have named it 
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Ci/Htodphon pytMoidm. Any one who has kept Wolffui may have fonrul 
after a while that many of the fronds become soft, cLiili, transparent, and 
of a pale yellow, and sink to the bottom of the water. It was such plants 
that were found to be affected by the OydosipJion. The mycelium of tiie 
parasite penetrates the cellular substance of the frond, and the methods of 
its reproduction are carefully described and figured. There are two 
inodes ; in the asexual mode, which resembles that of TyUiinm ento- 
pkytum^ described by Pringslieim in his ' Jahrbiicher/ vol. i. p. 289 and 
t. 21, zoosporangia are formed in the peripheral cells of the frond, the 
outer wall of which is ultimately perforated by a slender tube emitted 
from them ; the extremity of the tube having reached the outer surface of 
the frond becomes enlarged and forais a vesicle, into which passes the 
fluid contents of the zoosporaiigium. This soon divides into several por- 
tions, each of which becomes a ciliated zoospore. On tlie rupture of the 
membrane of the mother-cell these escape into the surrounding water, and 
after active motion for twenty to fifty minutes settle down on the surface 
of other fronds of Wolffia^ become spherical, acquire a cell-wall, lose their 
cilia, and germinate by sending out a mycelium, which penetrates the cell- 
walls of the host-plant. Sexual reproduction is effected by oogonia and 
aiitheiidia, the contents of "which mingle, and that of the oogonium con- 
tracts into an oval mass (oospore), which soon becomes covered with a 
thick rugose covering. Its further history has not been traced. 

PoTAMOGETON zosTEEiEOLius, Schm.^ AT OxFOiiD. — I have seeii spe- 
cimens of this rare Pond weed, the P, co7npressm, L., of Pries, Koch, and 
the ‘ Student’s Flora,’ but not of Linnaeus’s herbarium, collected in July, 
1870, by Professor M. A. Lawson in the Isis, near Oxford. Though the 
county of Oxford (or Berks) may be considered as hitherto unrecorded 
for the plant, not being admitted into any of Mr. Watson’s summaries, 
yet, from the references, there is reason to think that by the P. gramineim 
of Sibthorp’s ‘ Flora Oxoniensis ’ (p. 66) this species was intended. Few 
localities are on record in England for this easily-recognized and hand- 
some species. It is likely to occur in other parts of the Thames water- 
system. — Henry Trimen. 

Flora op Newfoundland. — During an ornithological trip to New^- 
foundland, from August, 1866, to August, 1868, 1 compiled a list of 372 
species of Flowering-plants and Ferns in the island. Of these, the fol- 
lowing are not included in Sir 'W. J. Hooker’s ‘ Flora Boreali- Americana ’ 
(1840). The nomenclature is that of Professor A. Wood’s ‘ Class-book 
of Botany,’ New York, 1866. 


Anemone narcissiflora. 
Tlialictrnm alpinum. 
Actffia spieata. 

Aisine grcenlandica. 
Paronychia canadensis. 
ScleranthuB annuns. 
Archaiigelica peregrina- 
Dauens Oarota (intro- 
duced). 

Tiburnum Opulus. 

V- paiiciflonim, 
Centaiirea Cyanus (intro- 
duced). 

Caliuna vulgaris, Car^eliii 
Bay, 47° N, lat., 53° 
— Henry Reeks. 


W. long, (see Journ. 
of Bot. II. 55, 154; 
III. 29,121; IV. 305.) 
Dtricularia minor. 

Betula nigra. 

Pinus mitis. 

Typha angustifoha. 
Zostera marina. 
Cypripedium candidum. 
Spiranthes latifolia. 
Juncus debilis. 

J. acuminatus. 

J. Conradi. 

Bleocharis tenuis. 
Oladium mariscoides. 


Carex formosa. 

C. comosa. 

Agrostis Bcabra. 

Panieum dichotomum. 

P. laniiginosum. 

Bromus ciliatus. 

Poa trivialis. 

Q-iycoria maritima. 

Briza media (introduced). 
Lolium perenne (intro- 
duced). 

Spartina juncea. 

S. alterniflora. 

Osraunda regalis, 

0. Claytoniana. 
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ScLERODEEMA Geastee. — I see Dr. Bull is said to bare first found 
tliis when on the foray ’’ in October last, but I found it several weeks 
before, and being unable to make it agree wdtli any species in our English 
books, I took it down to tlie Hereford Meeting, and called Mr. Worthing- 
ton Smitlds attention to the fact of its changing to a dark brown colour 
when cut, a peculiarity not mentioned as pertaining to any English 
species hitherto described. I have several now growing in my garden, 
but only one bursts in the Geaster-like manner. — W, Phillips. 

Protandry in Butomus umbellatus, L , — During the summer of 
1859 I observed this plant rather closely, and found that the pollen was 
discharged from the anthers before the stigmas became receptive. The 
stamens are somewhat erect before the discharge of tlie pollen, but after- 
wards fall back upon the perianth, A small globule of rather viscid, 
sweetish fluid appears between eacli carpel, and may probably attract 
insects for purposes either of cross- or of self-fertilization. — James 
Britten. 

Cuscuta Hassiaca, JPfeiff . — It may be well to place on record that 
Mr. John Dovaston, of Westfelton, Shropshire, scut me this plant, which 
he found growing this summer at Wigmarsh, near that place. It bids 
fair to become naturalized in England. — W. A. Leighton. 

Monstrous Growth in a Cauliflower. — k short time ago I 
received a cauliflower plant, of which the heart had been completely eaten 
out by the larvm of the stag-beetle, wdiicli infested the garden where it 
grew. The injury had taken place when the plant was quite young, so 
that the scar was healed up ; but, as is often the case when plants of 
the cabbage tribe have been similarly injured, all further growth seemed 
to have been arrested ; and although the lower leaves remained green and 
healthy, theix were no sprouts formed in their axils, nor any new shoots 
from the crown of the root. When the plant was pulled up, however, a 
strange abnormal growth was found to have taken place in the root. An 
immense number of buds had been produced from the low^er part of the 
collar, and from the axils of many of the larger rootlets ; and these had 
pushed their way, not up into the air, as might have been expected, but 
downwards into the soil, forming a dense mass of underground shoots, 
bearing rudimentary leaves, and which, after penetrating the soil a short 
distance, began to turn upwards. — Robert Holland. 

Thlaspi pereoliatum, L . — This interesting plant is somewhat un- 
certain in its occurrence in its localities, and seems to prefer broken 
limestone not too much disintegrated. Mr. H. Boswell found it, how- 
ever, on cultivated ground near Woodstock, but on visiting the place with 
him another year we did not detect a single specimen. In 1869 I met 
with it very plentifully on the bare sides of the embankment, and even 
on the ballast between the rails, of the Great Western Ilailway from the 
Tetbury Road Station for about a mile towards Hayiey Wood. A patch 
of very fine individuals occurred on a roadside bank close to the village 
of Sappertoii. The Sapperton tunnel locality, first, I believe, given by 
Professor Biickmanii, I did not verify ; it is somewhat ambiguous, as 
there are two tunnels at Sapperton, the lower one earning the Thames 
and Severn Canal over the watershed of the two rivers. Dr. St. Brody, 
who visited the place with me, thought that a spoil heap over one of the 
shafts of the tunnel 'was the original locality, but we failed to find the 
plant there.— W. T. Thiselton Dyer. 

VOL. IX. [JANUARY 1, 1871.] , C 
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CouMARiN is usually regarded as the chemical rather than physio- 
logical cause of the vcrual-grass odour developed in the drying ot some 
plants. It is an interesting instance of a vegetable product Ibrmed arti- 
ficially. Perkin replaced the hydrogen in salicyl- hydride (oil of Meadow- 
sweet) by sodiiim, and the sodium by acetyl. The salicyl-acetylidcj losing* 
a molecule of water, becomes Couinarin. (See Journ. Chem. Soc. 1868, 
p. 54.) — W. T. Thiseltox Dyer. 

CouMARiNE. — it has been commonly asserted that coiimaririe exists 
ready-formed in some half-dozen odorous plants. According to recent 
researches, however, it would seem that with one exception, that of the 
Tonquin Bean {Courdaroma odorata)^ these plants contain, not con- 
marine, but a combination of that substance with hydrocoumaric acid, 
Coumarine has a composition represented by the expression CgHgOg, and 
the natural compound of this, above referred to, may" be formulated thus, 
CgHgO^, GgHgOg. Prom this compouud, after it has been extracted 
from the plant by" alcohol, coumarine itself may be obtained by the action 
of a cold solution of aininonia. Coumarine has quite recently been formed 
artificially" by* Perkin. He acts upon the oil of Meadow-sweet (8j)iraa 
Ulmaria), which is the hydride of salicyle, by" means of sodium. He thus 
obtains a new substance, containing one atom of the metal sodium. 
This new substance, acted upon by anhydrous acetic acid, yields a com- 
pound named hydride of aceto-saiicyle, which, when distilled, loses an 
atom of water and becomes coumarine ; thus — 

C 7 H 5 O 3 , C 2 H 3 O HgO CgHgOg 

Hydride of aceto-saUcyle. Coumarine. 

According to some new experiments of my own, coumarine appears to 
exist, to a small extent, ready formed in the fresh leaves of the Northern 
Holy-grass {Hierockloe boj'eaUs)^ as well as in the Tonquin Bean. The 
compound of coumarine above mentioned has been found in Aspmila 
odo7'ata<^ Angracnm fragrans, Anilioxantliimi odorntim, and Melilotiis qffi- 
cimlk. The odour of these four plants becomes developed or more 
distinct on drying, some of the coumarine being thus probably set free. — 
A. H. Chhrch. 

Irish Plants. — Sedum dasgpliyllum ; are we right in calling* this cer- 
tainly introduced ? It grows in a station hitherto unrecorded, near 
Atidleton, county Cork, where it has every appearance of being truly wild, 
being abundant all over a group of low, rocky (limestone) hills in a retiree! 
spot. Festuca Mgurus (Sni.) ; this is in Cyb. Hib., called very rare, 
oiily^ two stations being* recorded for all Ireland. This certainly requires 
correction; the species is abundant in Cork, and has no doubt been 
hitherto confounded with F. miuroides (Roth). Galium erectum ; this 
species (in Cyb. Hib., Dublin only) grows abundantly in a pasture field 
near Midietou. It is also to be found sparingly on hilly pasture near 
Bailinacurra — introduced, I do not doubt. — T. Allin. 

Note on Burrin, Clare. — This season 1 found thre^ species yet un- 
recroded from tliis district so interesting to botanists, viz. Festuca Mgurus, 
Lkiaria Mlatine, and a Mieracitm, which is perhaps anglkmn . — T, Allin. 

Monstrous state or Inelorescence in Brassica nigra, Boiss. 
— In the summer of 1868, when botanizing with the Rev. T. A. Preston 
at Aust Cliff by the Severn, I found amongst a number of individuals 
of this plant, some with their inflorescence very remarkably modified. I 
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say modified, inasmuch as in every case, the plants were obviously affected 
by a minute white fungus, to which the changes from the normal state 
were no doubt due. As I was obliged at the time to put the specimens 
in spirit for future examination, I can say nothing about the fungus itself ; 
it may, perhaps, have been U^^edo Candida^ whkdi Masters states (‘Ve- 
getable Teratology,’ p. 279j to be a common cause of Chloraiithy in Cru- 
cifers. Similar monstrosities seem to have come under Br. Masters’s 
notice, but I think mine sufiiciently interesting for detailed description. 
Tlie lower part of the rachis was normal in its appearance in every case, 
and bore ordinary immature pods. The upper part, iiowever, measuring 
about three inches more or less, was very much hypertrophied, being about 
half an inch in thickness ; all the flowers belonging to it were abortive. 
Where the hypertrophy had not been quite symmetrical, the axis was a 
good deal curled and twisted. The most curious feature was the change 
produced in the Rowers. lu one instance there was a kind of corymb of 
chloranlhous Rowers, each about half the natural size. In all the otiier 
cases, the flowers, with one, or very rarely two exceptions, were completely 
atrophied, while those which vvere not atrophied were very much lipyer- 
trophied, measuring quite an inch across. This kind of balance between 
the atrophy and hypertrophy is somewhat curious if we look upon the 
eiilarg'emeiits as due to the growth of a mycelium in the tissues. The 
pedicel of the enlarged flower wms generally about 1 in. long and 
I- in. thick. The sepals were spreading, each oblong, about | in. long, 
very fleshy, and united at the base, occasionally forming a kind of 
dilated calyx-tube. The petals 'which, like the other parts of the flower 
were green, were twice their normal length, spathiilate in form and with 
laciniale margins. Tiie stamens in the flowers •which were most symme- 
trically modified, were more or less distinctly eight and in two whorls, 
the outer opposite the sepals, the inner opposite the petals ; all Avere 
about the same length when equally developed. The anther was represented 
by a kind of hooded leafy appendage turned upwards with a short, thumb- 
like claw, projecting from the opposite side of the filament. The ovary 
was about an inch in length, but except for its enlargement and the thick- 
ness of its walls, not otherwise altered; the ovules were larger than usual, 
but immature. — W. T. Thiselton Byeii, 


^drafts Etnl)' g.irstrax’is. 


EXPEUIMENTS ON THE TEANSPIEATION OP WATERY 
FLUID BY LEAVES. 

{Ifmri a Paper ly W. R, IPNah, M.J). Edhi,, Professor of Natural His- 
tory Royal Agricnltaral College, Cirencester, read before the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh, November 1870.) 

The experiments detailed in this paper were commenced in August 
last, and continued during September and October. The author’s inten- 

* Dr. Masters states {1. a. p. 428) that the parasitic Fongi produce enlargement 
of the perianth in Oapsella Bursa-pasioris, DO., and other Crwtfera, 

c 2 
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tioii at first was merely to repeat some of tlie more important experiments 
made by otlier observers on the transpiration of watery tluid. The 
experiments, whicli niinibered about 100, -were condneted in the labora- 
tory of the Ptoyal Agricultural College, kindly placed at the author’s 
disposal by Professor Church. lu all the experiments Frutius Lanroce- 
was used. The whole experiments may be arranged under eleven 
heads. I. Quantity of water in the leaves of the Laurel. This was deter- 
mined by drying tlie leaves in the water batb at a temperature of about 
100*^ Cent, until they censed to lose weight. The total weight of water 
determined in this manner was found to be ecpial to (1) 63‘4 per cent, of 
the total weight of the leaves employed. — II, Quantity of water which 
can be removed from the leaves by calcium chloride and sulplmric acid 
in vacuo. 

(2.) Quantity of water -which can be removed from the leaves by cal- 
cium chloride, 5*03 per cent. 

(3.) Ditto, sulphuric acid in vacuo ^ 6*09 per cent. 

By placing leaves in the sun, and allowing the fluid to transpire, only a 
limited quantity could be obtaineci, equal to (4) 5'S per cent. — ill. 
Amount of transpirable fluid in the stem and leaves at a given time. The 
uniformity of the results obtained above led to the conclusion tliat all the 
fluid in the plant did not, at a given time, exist in a transpirable condi- 
tion. If, therefore, a quantity of fluid was transpired, and the loss sup- 
plied with some fluid easily detected in the plant, it followed that by 
causing, say, 7 per cent, of fluid to be transpired, the fluid used to 
replace that transpired ought to be fouiul in every part of the branch. 
Lithium citrate in dilute solution was employed for the purpose. The 
lithium was then tested for by means of the spectroscope, and it was 
found that when 7*58 per cent, of fluid had been transpired by the leaves, 
the litliiimi could be detected all through the branch. The amount of 
transpirable fluid in the stem and leaves seems, therefore, to be about 
(.5) 6 or 7 per cent., while the fluid in relation to the cell-sap will be (6) 
56 to 57 percent. — IV. Rapidity of transpiration in sunlight, cliflused 
dnyliglit, and darkness. Three sets of experiments were made, each 
lasting for one hour. In another series the branches were placed in dark- 
ness for forty-eight hours. The results are as follows : — 

(7.) Rapidity of transpiration in sunlight, one hour, 3'03 per cent. 

(8.) Ditto, diffused daylight, 0 59 percent. 

(9.) Ditto, darkness, 0*45 per cent. 

Branches placed in darkness for forty-eight hours in an ordinary atmosphere 
gave off a mean of (10) 13*47 per cent, in forty-eight hom*s. — Y. Amount 
of fluid transpired in a saturated and in a dry atmosphere in tlie sun and 
in diffused daylight. In conducting these experiments, care was taken 
to have them done at the same time, so that the external condition of 
light, temperature, etc. would be the same. The saturated atmosphere 
was obtained by placing the branch to be experimented on under a 
beaker resting in water. To one side of tlie beaker a large piece of wet 
tilter-papcr was attached. The dry atmosphere was obtained by placing 
the branch under a bell-jar standing over mercury. Two tubes entered 
the jar, both connected with U tubes containing sulphuric acid. To one 
tube an aspirator was connected, and a gallon of dry air passed through 
the apparatus during the experiment. 
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(11.) Aiiioimt of fluid transpired in a saturated atmosphere in sun, one 
hour, 25’y6 per cent. 

(13.) Ditto, dry atmosphere, 20*52 ])er cent. 

In the shade the results were very different. 

(13.) Amount of fluid transpired in a saturated atmosphere in the 
shade, one hour, *0 per cent. 

(14.) Ditto, dry atmosphere, 1*69 per cent. 

YI. Quantity of water taken up by leaves when immersed in it. The 
mean of several experiments gave, when the leaves were immersed for an 
hour and a half, (15) 4*37 per cent. — VII. Q-uantity of watery vapour 
absorbed by leaves in a saturated atmosphere. By placing branches in a 
saturated atmosphere for eighteen hours, they were found not to have lost 
weight in the least, or (16) *0 per cent. — YIII. Differences in the amount 
of fluid transpired by the upper and under sides of leaves in the suii and 
in diffused daylight. One or both surfaces of the leaves were covered 
with plUstic collodion, which formed a strong film on the leaf, and effec- 
tually prevented the transpiration of fluids. 

(17.) Amount of fluid transpired by upper surface of leaf in sun, one 
hour, 1*34 per cent. 

(18.) Ditto, under surface, 12*33 per cent. 

(19.) Ditto, both sides coated with collodion, 0*96 percent. 

(20.) Ditto, by upper surface of leaf forty-eiglit hours in diffused light, 
2*82 per cent. 

(21.) Ditto, by under surface, 16*08 per cent. 

(32.) Ditto, by both sides coated with collodion, 3*56 per cent. 

TX. Eelation of fluid taken up to that transpired and tliat retaiiual by the 
plant. In these and the other experiments a branch of Laurel was taken, 
and fixed in a short test-tube containing a little water. The branch was 
passed through a cork, and the whole carefully closed with niclU-d 
paraffin. By weighing the water in the tube, the branch and the whole 
apparatus, both before and after the experiment, the loss in the tube, the 
gain of the branch, aiul the amount transpired, could be determined. 

(23.) Total amount of 

fluid taken up . 1*088 gramme. Amount transpired . 0*640 
Deduct . , .1*038 Gain of weight of branch 0*398 


Unaccounted for 0*05 1*038 

(24.) Increase of weight of branch in saturated atmosphere, diffused 
daylight, forty-eight hours, 7*34 ])er cent. 

(25.) Ditto, ordinary atmosphere, 7*14 per cent. 

(26.) Ditto, ditto, darkness, 3*01 per cent. 

X. Rapidity of ascent of fluid in plants. The experiments made under 
in. afforded data for measuring tlie rapidity of ascent of fluid in plants. 
The branch was placed in a test-tube, with a small quantity of solution of 
lithium citrate. The branch was then placed in the sun for a certain 
time, and when removed wms cut in pieces, each piece consisting of an in- 
ternode, petiole and leaf. These were measured, numbered, and care- 
fully dried in the water oven. iVhen dry, each portion was tested by 
means of the spectroscope for lithium. 
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(27.) Eapulity of ascent of fluid in plant (^) S-^V inclics in seventy 
iniiiutes in sim. The litliium was found all through the 
braiicli. Transpiration in the sun equal to 7*58 per cent, per 
hour, 

(28.) Eapidity of ascent of fluid (d) inches in thirty minutes. 
Lithium citrate. 

(29.) Ditto, (e) 5f\. TIiallium citrate. 

(:i0.) Ditto, (fl) Lithium citrate. 

(31.) Ditto, (e) inches in ten minutes. Lithium citrate. 

Ill experiments d and a the lithium was not detected except in the stern, 
and not in the upper part of it. During these experiments, in’ which 
lithiuiii was not found all over the branch, the transpiration was only equal 
to 4*53 per cent, per hour. — XI. Influence of gases in transpiration. 
Experiments with atmospheric air, oxygen, carbon dioxide, and nitrogen 
gave the following results : — 

(32.) Transpiration of fluid in oxygen, one hour, sun, 12*77 per cent. 
(33.) Ditto, atmospheric air, 7*5 per cent. 

(34.) Ditto, carbon dioxide, 4'01 per cent. 

(35.) Ditto, nitrogen, 1*97 per cent. 

The bad weather and the lateness of the season terminated the expori- 
iiients before several points of interest could be fully detenniiicd. 




A Manual of Btructiiral Botany. By M. C. Cooke. 12mo. Pp. 123. 

London : Eobert Hardwicke. 

This new edition of a well-known little book, contains a very compen- 
dious and generally accurate account of all the terms used by descriptive 
botanists, and of a good many (e.g. lycotropal) that are not used. As a 
classified glossary of existing and partly obsolete botanical language, it 
will be found quite as useful as more pretentious books. The earlier sec- 
tions contain an account of plant-chemistry, expressed with modern for- 
mulae, and a sufficient explanation of physiological terms. Unfortunately 
terminology is not knowledge, and the educational value of this book in 
teaching anything about plants themselves, seems but small. Wluit arc 
wanted to start science in schools are, cheap but accurate expositions of 
foots, like Huxley's ‘Elementary Lessons iu Physiology,' not mere collec- 
tions of dry-bones. 

Mr. Cooke has not been very happ}- in his etymologies, tliougli some of 
the worst of the previous edition have been suppressed. “ A Fltyio^^oa” 
■with its plural (p. 97), are likely to bring scorn upon his 

labours from public schoolboys, on the principle of a ploughman's contempt 
for those who cannot plough. 

As an interesting episode, the account of the fertilization of a British 
plant (pp. 71, 72) may be quoted : — ‘‘The Eosehay Willow-herb, BpUo-- 
blum angitsUfoUum, has a 4-Iobed stigma, supported on a style rather 
longer titan the filaments of the Stamens. When the flower first opens, 
the lobes are closely applied together by their faces, and both style and 
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sin, mens are pcuduloiis. As the anthers approach maiiirity, the style be- 
comes erect, and tlie stamens conmience elevating themselves. By the 
time that the anthers arc fully matured, the lobes of the stigma have di- 
Tided and curled outwards and downwards in a circiuate manner, so that 



they may be reached by the anthers, the filaments tlieii become erect, 
and the pollen is discharged lipon the lobes of the stigma. After dis- 
charging tlie contents of their anthers, the siamens droop and become 
pendulous again, whilst the style remains erect.” 

W. T. T. D. 


O/i the Fopila-r Names of British Plants^ heing an Expla7iatmi of the 
Origin mid Meaniyig of the Names of our Indigenous and most commonig 
CAiltimted Species. By B. C. A. Prior, M.D., Bellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, and of the Linneaii and oilier 
Societies. Second Edition. Williams and Norgate : 1870. 

At page 3'IS of tlic first volume of this Journal, the first edition of 
this work was noticed, at some length ; and it only remains for us to 
refer briefly to the second eilition, which is now before us. It contains 
further evidences of the care and zeal with which Dr, Prior has followed 
out the study of an important subject; and also ranch interesting matter 
wliich W’as not in the earlier volume. Certain trifling errors are corrected, 
and the accounts of some of the names are condensed from the previous 
edition ; but the body of the work remains the same. Although only 
published in 1865, it lias been for some time impossible to obtain copies 
of the first editior ; and we have little doubt that the interest which has 
been awakened, mainly by Dr. Prior’s researches, in plant-names, will 
induce many to piirchase what must be regarded as the standard work 
upon the subject of which it treats. 

We notice that :he list of “ works referred to ” is much extended, and 
that some names, such as “Tentwort,” which were left unexplained in 
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tlie first edition, are Iiere traced to their origins. Some, however, such 
as Paigle,” yet remain to puzzle inquirers, as none of the explauations 
proposed can be considered satisfactory. A new derivation of “ Cowslip'^ 
is given. A most important addition is the list at the end of the volume, 
in which all the English names are brought together under their respective 
Latin equivalents ; in this way the want of a Latin index, which was felt 
ill the irst edition, is in a measure supplied. We note at p. 247 the 
statement that Elodea canadensis “ has hitherto been generally known as 
Babingtoii's curse.’ ” Is this foolish and misleading name in actual use? 
Parkinson applies the name “ Jone Silver-pin ” to Papaver sommfenmi, not 
to P. Rlimas^ as stated by Lr. Prior. We do not know why the names 
Crowfoot, Buttercup, Goidcup, etc., are, in the “systematic” list, given 
only as equivalents of Ranmicnlus acris, in the body of the work they are 
more correctly given for Rauitnculus ; three species, at least, being gene- 
rally so known. W^e should have been glad to have seen more local names 
in this edition, and wm miss some of the more specially philological notes 
of the former one ; but it would be ungracious to complain of a book 
which is simply invaluable to those who make any study of plant-names, 
and which cannot fail to interest any intelligent reader with philological 
or botanical predilections. 

J. B. 


0f Societies. 


Linnean Society . — November Zrd, 1S70. — G. Beiitham, Esq., in tlie 
chair. Several commiiiiicatious were read from Dr. Mansel Weale, sent by 
Mr. Darwin, detailing the structure and mode of fertilization of South 
African species of Ilabenaria, of Elsa mlcrantlia^ and of a species of Eis- 
perk ; also of certain Asclepiadere. Some of the Orciiids were believed 
to be self-fertilizing, but to need insect agency. 

November 17/^, 1S70. — J. D. Hooker, C.B., F.Il.S., Yice-President, in 
the chair. The only botanical paper was an elaborate “ Memoir on 
Paulflom;^ by Dr. Maxwell T. Iilasters, E.E.S., of whiA the author 
gave a general verbal summary, copiously iRustrated. by spciciiuens and 
drawings. The memoir contains a full investigation of tiw morpliologv, 
biology, and systematic position of the Order, and of its ginieric and spe- 
cihe types. First, he spoke upon the morphology of the ergans, dwelling 
on the nature oi the tendrils, which here are abortive iowir-branches, and 
the mode of development of the leaves and parts of tlie Rower. The 
flower-tube, he maintained, was distinctly axial, and developed later than 
the other parts of the Rower. The two’ sets of floral envelopes, though 
they fall together, he regarded as distinct in their nature, the outer a 
calyx of the ordinary qniiicuneial type, the inner a corona, of which the 
parts are produced simultaneously. With regard to tte carpels, he criti- 
cized ^ not only the theories but the alleged facts brought forward by 
Schleiden : Dr. Masters considered them as unmistakably appendicular. 
Next, he explained in detail the way in which in Fasdfiora and Tacsofiia 
cross-fertilization is eflected. In the fully-expanded lower, even when it 
is pendulous, the versatile stamens become extrorse tliroiigli the harden- 
ing and curving of an elastic process at the top of the fllament, and bees 
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penetrate the flower ainf creep amongst the coronal fringes, upon which 
the poiieii falls, to reach a process placed down deep in the tube which 
secretes nectar copiously. Eelying upon the hypogynoLis insertion of the 
stamens in the typical gener*, he inclines to place the Order in the vici- 
nity of Bmmjdacem and ViolmecB^ and to regard Modecca and PapaijactfB 
as an intermediate link connecting it with CiicurhitacecB. In treating the 
geographical distribution of the Order, he drew attention to the wav in 
which the true Passion-flowers are concentrated in Brazil, vrith types 
mostly distinct in other parts of tropical America, and the remarkable 
way in which the single annual Grmiadilla^ which the Jesuits named, and 
to which the legendary interest is attached, runs out some 20° to the 
north of the others, and yet can only be known from a common, variable 
Brazilian type by habit and duration. Tacsouia, as he restricts it, is 
confined to the west of the Andes, and, though it climbs in its native 
localities to great heights, seems always to need conservatory-heat in our 
gardens. There are a few true Passion-flowers in India, a small distinct 
group in Australia and Polynesia, and a single outlying species in Mada- 
gascar, . In tropical Africa there are several curious, well-marked, small 
genera. It is now very diflieult to trace to their original homes several 
of the generally cultivated types, such as P. quadranguiarls, which have 
established themselves in wiclely-distant countries. The memoir enume- 
rates and classifies all the known genera and species of the Order, but 
describes only the few species -whicli the author has not already treated 
recently in his twm monographs, still unprinted, in the ‘ Flora Brasiliensis * 
of Von Martins and Eiidiielier, and in the second volume of Oliver's ‘ Flora 
of Tropical Africa.’ 

Botanical Society op Edinburgh. — Noi\ 1870. — Sir Walter 

Elliot, President, in the chair. The President delivered an opening 
address. In noticing the progress of botanical investigation during the 
year, he referred to the recent discoveries of the laws governing the ferti- 
lization of plants ill the two great divisions of the vegetable kingdom. 
The observations of Darwin on the influence of the unccpial lengths of 
stamens, and the agency of insects for the prevention of interbreeding 
among some kinds of flowering plants, have been followed by the discovery, 
in others, of the efleets produced by the alternate arrival at maturity of 
the stamens and pistils, — thus necessitating the conveyance of the pollen 
from one individual to a diftereiit one, and so checking too close and inti- 
mate fertilization, in the noii-fiowerhig division he referred to the investi- 
gations still zealously prosecuted, by means of the microscope, into the 
obscure subject of the fertilization of cryptogamous plants, and traced the 
progress of the recent discussions on the germ theory and the question of 
spontaneous generation. He then noticed the interest that has been taken 
in the examination of the properties of Fungi, and the exertions of the 
Woolhope Naturalists' Field Club to discriminate between the poisonous 
and innocuous species, and noted the recently-published papers of Dr, 
Bull, of Hereford, Air. Worthington Smith, Air. Cooke, and others, on 
the subject. Amongst recently-published works on the general science, 
particular reference was made to the full and clear definition of characters 
in Dr. Hooker’s ‘ Student’s Flora of the British Islands/ and to the 
ample details of recent discoveries in the new edition of Part I. of Prof. 
Balfour’s ^ Class Book/ bringing down the progress of the science to the 
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present day. After a sliort reference to Mr. Cnrriitlicrs’ researclics info 
palaeontological botany, the President gave an account of an attempt he 
liad made to ascertain how far home botany bad been promoted and CX“ 
tended by means of local scientific societies and field clubs. These have 
been found to be so mimerous, and their researches to have been prose- 
cuted with so much success, that he had been forcibh^ led to consider 
whether some means could not be devised for bringing about a more couh 
billed system of action, by which their labour might be economized and 
their discoveries made accessible to naturalists generally. This appeared 
tlie more feasible, as a tendency towards the same direction had been 
evinced in several quarters, some societies having already amalgamated, 
others having agreed to publish joint Transactions ; and the idea of ad- 
vancing such union having occurred independently without previous con- 
cert, in other quarters. The oldest local societies, none of which date 
before 1781, were shortly mentioned; and a sketch was given of the con- 
stitution and working of field clubs, the first of wdiicli came into existence 
in 1S31. JSlow almost every county, and even division of the same county, 
has its own association for field investigation. A remarkable feature pre- 
sented by these inquiries was the growing interest shown to lie taken by 
artisans in natural history and scientirlc pursuits, several societies and 
field clubs having been formed by mechanics and tradesmen entirely 
among themselves, particularly in Lancashire and the metropolis. As a 
means of bringing about the union above adverted to, it was suggested 
that copies of the address should be circulated to the different societies 
which have so courteously and readily responded to the requests for infor- 
mation ; with an invitation, should they concur in the views set forth, to 
take into consideration the means of combining their operations xvith 
kindred associations, so as to secure the greater amount of common good. 
The following papers were read : — Experiments on the Transpiration of 
Watery Fluid by Leaves.” By W. 11 . M'Nab, M.D. (see p. 19). ''On 
the Law of Growth in Plants.” By Col. T. B. Collinson, E.E. " Notes 
on Wolffia W^elwlUcIiu” Hegelm. ; and on “Guachamacan.” By A. Ernst, 
of Caracas, in a letter to Dr. Balfour. ISpecimeus of the former were pre- 
sented to the herbarium. 

Si/i Beceir^bir . — Alexander Buchan, Esq., M.A., the newly-elected Presi- 
dent, ill the chair. The following coimmmieations were read : — “ Botanical 
Excursions in July and August, 1S70, with Pupils.” By Professor Balfour. 
The first noticed wms to Caihimler and Ben Lodi on 16th July. By the side 
of the road leading to Leny House, near the entrance to the Pass of Leny, 
(Emutlie pimp hi eJlo ides was gathered by Dr. Dickson and Mr. Sadler. 
Along with d. pimpmelloides was gathered PmpiueUd niagiia. On 22iid 
July a party of tiventy-six proceeded to luveraruan, at the head of Loch 
Lomond, and next day ascended Ben Yorlicli. On dth August a more 
extended excursion took place to Killin and the Breadalbane Mountains. 
On 5th August they visited Craig Chailleach. tiere Sapina rdmlis wms 
collected, and Dr. Balfour remarked that this was a new station for the 
plant. He had gathered it first on Ben Lawers in 1847, and again, in 
1863, on Benean, one of the tops of Benmore. On 6th August the 
party visited Corivicli Uachdar, about eight miles ii]) Glen Lochy. On 
this hill Gpsiopieris montana used to grow abundantly, but this year not 
a frond was met with. On 8th August they ascended Ben Lawers, as 
far as the rocks above Loch-na-Ghat. During the excursion they exa- 
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mined particularly Farnasda pftlmtr'm in its Tarious stages of floweriii" 
Observations were made also on protarulrous plants, such as Dig^iaVm, 
Hypericum, and Fohjgomim, and on proiogvnons plants, such as Flautiujo, 
On 9th August the party visited Larig-an-Lochan, Ben Lassie, and Ben 
Lawers, ascending tlie latter by the western sule. On the rocks at the 
former place they expected to have gathered Woochia Jiyperhorm, where 
it used to occur in considerable quantity ; tiiey were unable, however, to 
detect it. On Wednesday, 10th August, they proceedeti to Cfieeri, a 
farmhouse about six miles up Glen Loeby, at the foot of i\Iaci Giiyrdy, a 
mountain over 3400 feet, which w^as ascended to the siiminit and do 
scended on the opposite side for a considerable distance, to examine the 
rocks facing Glen Lyon. On these rocks were collected Oysfopierts ?uou- 
tana and Bartda alpiua, which were met with in great abundance, be- 
sides many other commoner alpine plants. The adventures of this 
week’s excursion led to the formation, at Killin, of a Scottish Naturalists’ 
Alpine Club, to consist of naturalists who are in the habit of visiting 
alpine districts of Scotland for the study of science, and who have proved 
themselves to be pleasant cornpaynms de voyage. — ‘‘ On Some New and 
Eare Alosses collected on Ben Lawers.” By l)r. James Stirton. This 
was a continuation of a paper read last Session, and printed in the 
' Transactions,’ vol. x. p. 426. — ‘‘On the Varieties of Rleraciuu stolouF 
Jiorum of Waldst. and Kit. at Different Seasons.” By Professor Balfour. 
This plant, described in the Society’s ‘Transactions,’ vol. x. pp. 316- 
317, has been found by Mr. Sadler to present peculiar forms at different 
periods of the year. These forms are so remarkable that they appear to 
be worthy of record. They are not only important in themselves, but 
they are valuable as indicating the necessity of caution in detenniiiing 
species of Hieraciim by an examination of the plant at one season only. 
By so doing we may be led into difficulties, and may even describe as 
distinct species what are mere variations in the growth of the same plant. 
In the month of June w^e have two forms of the plant. In No. 1 there 
is a thickish root giving off slender rootlets chiefly on one side, the crown 
of the root producing a few leaves (3-o) which are obovate-spathiilate ; 
fi-oiii the crown also arises a very hairy, short, floral axis, about an inch 
long, which bifurcates, each branch elongating and bearing a few naiTow 
leaves wdiicli diminish in size as we ascend. The branches sometimes 
terminate at the end in twm smaller axes, each bearing a very small and 
contracted head of flowmrs. At other times the ascending axis divides in 
a dichotomous manner once or twice before producing capitula. The 
whole habit of the plant is peculiar on a{‘count of the small number of 
leaves, and the very much elongated floral axis — sometimes being 12 -] 4 
inches in length, and the small capitula. It looks starved, and may per- 
haps be the form called hifurcum by Frolich, or the coUiuo-FUoseUa of 
Fries, Novitim, or the colUmm of his Monograph on Hierackm, p. 5. 
In the other June form (No. 2} we meet with the long slender scapes, 
the small capitula, and the marked bifurcatioo, as in form No. 1 ; but 
there are produced numerous stolons, bearing many obovate-spatlmlate 
leaves. In this there are often several (two or more) primary scapes 
arising from the crown, of the root. In this case we have an approach to 
the Pilosella form. This may be the II. pedanculatmn of IVailroth, de- 
scribed as a singular prostrate plant. In the end of July and beginning 
of August w^e have form No. 3, in which the stolons have multiplied 
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largely^ and most of them end in corymbose clusters of capiliila, wliic'li 
are mucli larger than in the first two forms. In tliis case there are no 
elongated, naked, or few-flowered scapes, but stolons bearing heads of 
flowers. The rhizome is creeping and stoloniferous, and the leaves are 
obovate-obtuse. Some of the stolons, however, do not fiower at this 
stage, blit strike root at their extremities, and form independent plants, a 
few of which flower in October and ISTovember, forming No. 4; others do 
not flower till the succeeding June, Nos. 1 and 2. This is a near 
approach to the S. stolonijiormfi of Pries, in his Monograph of Tliera- 
elum, and it may be the jlmjUlare of VVilldenow. In the month of 
October, we meet with form No. 4. In this we have the condition de- 
scribed in the ‘Transactions/ or the stolonijlonim of Bhies. Here we 
have a cluster of obovate-obtuse leaves at the base, with a single scape 
often monophylloLis, rising directly upwards, and bearing few heads, gene- 
rally two, of a larger size than those of the otlier forms mentioned ; and 
from the crown of the root proceed several young stolons, bearing nume- 
rous leaves, but no flowers. These stolons are those which flower the 
following year, as seen in No. 3. Mr. Sadler made some remarks on 
specimens of a form of €e)itaurea nigra, which he collected in September 
last oil the Achil Hills, near Porgaudenny, in Perthshire. It is fdie C. 
pratensis of Prencli authors. A note was read from Mr. 1. P. Diithie, 
regarding two forms of Fynis in Arran. Dr. Eoswell Syme considers 
them both as P, seandica, the one with the lower pinme separated being 
P, scandicn, var, pinnaitfida. Mr. Duthie stated that he tasted the 
fruit of tlie Arran P. pmnatijida, and found it cpiite sweet ; whereas, ac- 
cording to Pries, the fruit of T.feyinica is acid. Professor Dickson exhi- 
bited a plant of the Chinese Primrose having stamens and style of the 
same length (short), although in this species, as in the other dimorphic 
Primroses, they are usually of different lengths. This form is interesting, 
inasmuch as in an abnormal Cowslip, described some years ago by Mr. 
John Scott, the stamens and style, although of the same length, werti 
both long. Colonel Drummond recorded tlie iiuding of Bidomns nmbel- 
latus in large cpiantity on the banks of the Tay, near Seggicdcii, Perth- 
shire. 


Literary Philosophical Society of Manchester. — Nov. 
ItJi, 1870. — J. Baxendell, Esq., in the chair; On the Hawthorns of the 
Manchester Flora,’' by C. Eaiiey. Characters were given of the three 
segregates of C. Oxgacant}ia,Jj.,iQ\\iK{ in Great Britain. — The prevailing 
form ill the district is the C. monogi/na, Jacq. ; it is that of which all the 
quickset hedges are made, and is said to flower a fortnight later than the 
third subspecies. The second form, the G. /ngrtontyla of Pingerhuth, I 
collected on the 25th May, 1867, in Botany Bay Mood (Mersey Province, 
County No. 59 of Watson), on the path from Barton Moss to Worslcy, 
where it forms several handsome trees. It attracted my attention at once 
by the large proportion of its flowers which possessed two styles, and by 
the comparative large size of the corymbs ; its fruit 1 have not been able 
to examine, as the ground in which it occurs is preserved by the Earl of 
Ellesmere, and is accessible only by a written onler. The addition of tlie 
third subspecies, C. oxgacmithoides, Thuill., to our flora, is due to Mr. 
John Hardy, who detected a single bush of it on the 27tli August last, at 
Marple (Mersey Province, County No. 5S), on the riglit-liaiid side of the 
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Idgii-road from the railway station, a little past the uppermost lock of the 
canal. Tiie leaves of this plant are of considerable size, being about twice 
as large as those of a plant in my herbarium from Rampstead, collected 
by Dr. J. Boswell Syme, and excepting that the leaves are glabrous, the 
Marple plant appears to agree with the variety jB majm, Hobkirk. The 
most obvious character for determining this subspecies in the absence of 
the lloiver or fruit, is the arrangement of nerves in the leaves, which are 
arcuate, with the extremities turned towards the midrib ; in the turn first- 
named forms the nerves are arcuate in the opposite direction, i. e. they are 
turned outwards. There is one peculiarity in the venation of the Haw- 
tlionis, which is invariably overlooked by the draughts man and engraver, 
viz. the direction of the secondary nerves, which proceed from the midrib 
to the base of each sinus ; such an arrangement is very rare, being found 
only ill some other species of Cratmjus, as 0. Azarolns, etc., in species of 
Fa^tiSy and in a few other plants. Mr. Spencer H. Eickham, jun., reported 
the occurrence of Myosiirus minimus^ L., in plenty at Vale Royal, near 
Northvvich, which species he believed had never previously been noticed 
in the neighbourhood. 

Nov. 29 V//., 1870. — R. Angus Smith, Ph.D., F.R.S., Yice-Presideiit, in 
the chair. ** Notes on the Botany of Mere, Cheshire,” by George E. Hunt. 
The border of Mere Mere has for long been a locality famous to the bota- 
nists round Manchester, and I was led, in lSG-i,to commence a systematic 
and continuous exploration of Mere, with the view of discovering as many 
of the recorded Mosses as might still exist there. It may be of service to 
other bryologists in the district to mention those which grow there at the 
present date, and also the nature of soil they prefer. JFIiyscomiiriuni 
uplia^ricum, found by Wilson in 1834, and recorded in the Bry, Brit. A 
careful search, in 1864, led to the re-discovery of this species in very 
minute quantity. In 1865 it was still more sparing (not above a dozen 
capsules). 1866 was so exceedingly wet a season that the plant could 
not have come up at all. 1867, it again occurred very sparingly. 18G8, 
it was plentiful, but destroyed by tlie autumn rains before much of the 
fruit had ripened. 1869, again frequent, and would have been plentiful 
but the autumn rains again dcistroyed it whilst the fruit was even more 
immature than in the preceding year. 1870, very plentiful, and abun- 
dance of it has come to maturity. This Moss always grows on dried mud. 
FJiamim mratimi /3 is frequent every autumn on clay and sandy banks at 
Mere ; it occurs quite frequently in cornfields at Bovvdon, in damp sea- 
sons, coming up a few weeks after the corn has been cut. In cornfields 
at Bowdoii its companions are P. muticimi, P. aUernifoliumy and Fottla 
irumatciy and very rarely Tricliodon cylmdricus — the latter never fruits in 
this district. JP/iascum nitidumy frequent every autumn at Mere on clay 
and sandy banks ; it occurs elsewhere about Bowdon on newly-cut ditch 
hanks. P. roskllatuMy on banks at Mere, with the two previous species, 
hut much more sparingly. It has also been found in Sussex by Mr. 
iMitteu, and was collected there again last year by Mr. Davies. It is one 
of the rarest of all the British Mosses. P. sessile, very rare at Mere. I 
collected it in the autumn of 1869, and again in November, 1870, inter- 
mixed very sparingly among F. serratim., from which it is difficult to 
separate it except with the aid of the microscope. With this it can be at 
once distinguished from that species by its longer, more rigid, almost en- 
tire leaves, with a very wide nerve, P, sermtum has no nerve, and the 
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leaves are spiiiiiloscly serrated. F, sessile was^ gathered in Sussex many 
years since, but I have not heard of its recent discovery either there or 
dsewhore. It is one of the rarest British Mosses. F, patens, on dried ^ 
mud, almost every season, intermixed with Fhijscomitriwni splimricmn, and 
nsiialiy much more plentiful than that species. This Moss comes up in 
autumn in the Ashley district of Bowdon, although very sparingly, 
wherever an open drain has been cut in spring. It also springs up about 
Bollington, under the same circumstances. Fkascum citspldainvi. I have 
not yet found this at Mere, but it comes up on banks on the Chester Hoad 
between Bowdon and Bucklow Hill, when they have been newly made up, 
or plastered with mud from the road. Leskia polycarpa fruits freely about 
the roots of trees on the borders of Mere, both in autumn and spring. 
Fhjpnum ripnrium, a very neat variety of this Moss, fruits in abundance 
in August and April, on clay banks and at the roots of trees at Mere. 
liiccia- Jhdtans and M. crystallma are both frequent on dried mud at Mere, 
with FJinsciim paieus, etc., and both species fruit freely there. Numerous 
interesting flowering' plants are also found, viz. Elatme hemudra^ Lhnosella 
aqmtica, Feplls Foj'tiila, Folygonum minus, Littorella, lacustris, — all plen- 
tiful on mud. Carex vesicaria, fringing the woods at the edge of the Mere. 
Scirpus aciciilaris, in vast quantity in sandy places. Carex Older I, in stony 
and grassy places. This is the true (Ederi, and very rare ; I liavc only 
seen it elsewhere on the sands on the south side of Southport, where it is 
very abundant and luxuriant. It appears quite distinct as a species 
from C.jiava (including Q. lepidocarpa\ with which it is often placed as 
a variety. Centnnciilus mmimus, frequent some seasons in the open pas- 
tures on the borders of the Mere. Mentha sativa, in ditches by the road- 
sides between Bucklow Hill and Mere Mere. Ruhus Balfoiirianus and 11, 
pallidus, in thickets by the Mere. Folygonum mite has been reported 
from Mere, but after searching without success for it for several seasons, 

1 can only suppose that some of the more luxuriant forms of F. ?ninus, 
frequent there, have been mistaken for it. The seeds of F. mimis, whi(;Ii 
are sMulug black, and only half the size of those of F, mite, afford the 
only safe distinction. — Mr. Hardy I'emarked that so long ago as 1828, 
Mr. William Wilson, of Warrington, scut F, mite from a Choshire locality, 
under the erroneous name of F. minus, to the late Sir William Jackson 
Hooker, in whose herbarium at Kew the specimens still are. Mr. Ilewett 
C. Watson, the author of the ' Cybele Britannica,’ mentions these speci- 
mens, and does not express any doubt of their being the F, mite, of 
Schi-ank. Mr. Hardy found the plant at Mere in 1800, and sent speci- 
mens to the Botanical Exchange Club, then located at Thirsk ; and Mr. 

J. G. Baker, the Curator, in his report for the next year, mentions these 
specimens as new to the Mersey province. Mr. Hardy stated his belief in 
Mr. Watson's opinion, that P. mite was much more difficult to distinguisli 
from P. Fersicaria than from F. minns ; and he had not the least doubt, 
notwithstanding Mr. Hunt's objection, that, now special attention luul 
been called to the species in question, it would be proved, in the course of 
another season, to be an inhabitant not only of the Mere district, but 
common in other stations included in the Manchester lloia. 





After ilie long service of forty-two years, Mr. J. J, Bennett lias resigned 
tlie keepersliip of the botanical collections at the Britisli Museum. When, 
in 182S, Air. Bennett became Mr. Eobert Brown’s assistant, the her- 
bariam of Sir J. Bunks had only just become national property, and Mr. 
Brown had been appointed its first keeper. Till the death of the latter, 
in 1858, Air. Bennett worked laboriously at the naming and arrangement 
of the constantly increasing national collection. For the last eleven years, 
as head of the botanical department, Air. Bennett’s uniform courtesy and 
kindness, and the readiness with which he has always placed his great 
stores of information at the disposal of all who applied to him have been 
conspicuous and fully appreciated. How varied and extensive that know- 
ledge is, is known to too few, though the exhaustive notes of the ‘ Plantae 
Javanicse Eariores’ are some published evidence. It is with great regret 
that we chronicle a loss to the Museum which can scarcely be replaced, 
but we trust that freedom from official cares and duties may long preserve 
among us one who is esteemed by all who know him. 

The Perthshire Society of Natural Science have in contemplation the 
establishment of a quarterly magazine, the proposed title of which is ‘ The 
Scottisli Naturalist and Journal of the Perthshire Society of Natural 
Science,’ to be specially devoted to the record of observations and dis- 
coveries made in the North, As the subsciiption is only 3s. M. annually 
(including postage), we hope that many will send their names to Mr. A. 
T. Scott, Clydesdale Bank, Perth, the Hon. Secretary. The first number 
will appear this January. 

The first volume of the ‘Transactions of the Newbury District Field 
Club ’ is in preparation, and will appear about March next. It will con- 
tain a list of Berkshire plants by Air. Britten. 

Wc liear that the directorship of the Calcutta Botanic Grardens, vacant 
since the lamented death of Dr. T. Anderson, is likely to be filled by the 
appointment of Dr. King. 

Among some AISS. of Pulteney’s, lately acquired by the Linnean 
Society, is a Flora (pp. 124) of the neighbourhood of Loughborough, 
Leiccstersliirc. It has the date 1749, and must have been one of Pultency^s 
earliest efforts. It contains a good many coloui'cd drawings of Lichens 
and Fpngi. A list of the rare plants found in this neighbourhood was 
afterwards contributed by Pulteney to Nichols’s ‘ History of Leicester- 
shire’ (1790). 

Mr, H. C. Watson has published a complete list, with critical notes of 
the Phanerogams and Ferns of the Azorean Isles, in Air. Godmaii’s 
‘ Natural History of the Azores,’ We shall notice at length this interest- 
ing catalogue in our next number. 

We are glad to hear that the authorities of the Post-Office have under 
consideration a revision of the rules at present in force with reference 
to the sample and pattern post. The recent regulations restricting the 
articles which may be sent by this method to bona-fide trade samples 
have proved very vexatious to botatiists, as well ii^leed as to all classes 
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of tlie coinimmity, and considerable public dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed. There is, however, a good chance of a restitution of the old 
arrangements, if not the adoption of some of even greater convenience. 

Messrs. Berkeley and Broome continue in the last nuniber of tlu'- 
® Annals of Natural History,’ their notices of British Fungi. Eighty 
species are enumerated (all species of Agarlciii)^ most of whiclx are r(‘-" 
cent additions to the British flora, and several of which were iirst 
published in this Journal. There appear to be seven species new to 
science described, viz. A. (Lepiota) yietulcespora^ A, (Ltploin) Ferrell, 
A. (MycemJ saccJiarlfei'us, A. (Ffaiicosia) semijiexus, A. (Hypholrcna) leu^ 
coiephnts, A, (Fsllocybe) aquoLrius, A, (Fsathyrella) empyi'eumaticns. 


Oar readers will not fail to observe the alteration in the aspect of onr 
pages. By the adoption of a ‘solid’ mode of printing, and by lessenixig 
the margin, a gain in the amount of letterpress ccpial to more tlnin eleven 
of our old pages has been effected in each number without altering the 
size of the page or increasiug the bulk of tlie Journal. We have been 
encouraged to make these changes by the increase in the amount of 
material which comes into our hands ; and, in the liope that our circula- 
tion will equally extend itself, no increase has been made in tlie subscrip- 
tion. In return for these advantages, and in consideration of the addi- 
tional expenses of a greatly-enlarged magazine, we hope oar correspon- 
dents will cn-t)pcrate with us, and we earnestly request them to endeavour 
to spread a knowledge of the existence of this Journal amongst their 
botanical friends. 

An impression has been prevalent among purely British botanists that 
their special department is neglected in our pages. A pt'.rusal of the 
volume just completed wall show how unfounded is this notion. While 
it lias been, and still is, our object to exclude no department of botanical 
science, it is desired to give especial attention to our own flora ; and no 
eommimicatiou which adds any fact, however slight, to existing know- 
ledge of British plants is refused. We invito, therefore, tliat section of 
our subscribers on which we cliielly depend for support to contribute to 
our pages. With the exception of detailed descriptions of botanical 
excursions in well-known districts, there is scarcely any siilyect bearing 
on the vegetation of Great Britain and Ireland wliicli will not be most 
acceptable. 

Communications have been received from : — J, B. Jackson, B,ev. A. 
Ley, Prof. Thiselton Dyer, Dr. W. B. M‘Nab, J. Sadler, J. Britten, 
C. Bailey, Prof. A. H. Church, W. Phillips, E. Holland, W. A. Leighton, 
H. Eeeks, T. Allin, W. Mitten, W, G-. Smith, Hon. J. L. Warren, L. II. 
Grin don, E. Tucker, etc. 
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ON POLYGONUM NODOSUM. 

By W. T. Thiselton Dyer, B.A., B.Sc.) 
and 

Henry Trimen, M.B., F.L.S. 

The two species of Polygonum., P. Penicaria, L., nncl P. lapathifoliwn, L., 
are conspiciioiisly represented in the late summer vegetation of broken 
and uncared-for land about London, by several easily recognized forms. 
Like the Chmopodiums and Airiplexes that grow with them, they ilourisli 
on ground which has been liberally cultivated till laid out for building, 
but which has not yet become hard and consolidated by the alternate 
action of rain-wash and sun-baking. There are always plenty of spots in 
the advancing outskirts of the suburbs where these conditions are to be 
found, and it is seldom necessary to look far for a place to study Poly* 
go7mms. 

Quite the commonest of the London forms, though perhaps not else- 
where so frequent, are those which are described in English books under 
the names of P. nodomm or P. laxuni. (See El. Middlesex, pp, 243, 244.) 
They are not perhaps collectively separable from typical P. la-paihi folium, 
by very satisfactory characters, yet they belong to a type which has been 
well figured by Curtis, Ueicbeubach, and Babington, and is thoroughly 
familiar to Metropolitan botanists, — having a ciTtain characteristic facies 
which serves the ends of recognition, as well perhaps as anything more 
definite. Typical P. lap athi folium has a somewhat diffuse mode of 
growth, and dense cylindrical and remote racemes, with perianths and 
unspotted stems of a dull apple-green colour. The P. nodosum of authors, 
on the other hand, is rather erect than diffuse, and has stems usually 
spotted ; racemes collected into a more or less distinct pyramidal panicle, 
laxer, and narrower in proportion to their length ; the perianths also are 
reddish and smaller, and tlie fruit is, roughly speaking, half the size of that 
of P. lapatlifolmn. It was well known to the ante-Linuaean botanists ; 
the PcTsimria lat folia yeniculata cauUbns maculatis^ 1). Band,, which was 
found “passim circa Londimim” (Bay, Syn. iii. 145), belongs to it; and 
two forms were distinguislied by Buddie, and are preserved in his herbarium 
(Herb. Sloane, vol. cxvii. fob 2*0). It was described and figured by Curtis 
under tlic name of P. Pmsylmnlcmn var. caide maculato (Flor, Lond. f. 1), 
by Reichcnbach as P. nodoswn. Pars. (Iconog. Bot. Cent. V. ic. 689), and 
finally by Babington as P. laxim,pLtid\. (E. B. S. 28 22). In each case 
it seems extremely probable that the plant has been wrongly identified. 
Curtis probably followed Hudson in referring these glandular Polygonums 
to P. Pensylmnicim, L., with which, however, they have little connection. 
It is less easy to decide its claims to be considered the P, nodosum of 
Persoon. As, however, the description given by that author of his plant 
is very sliort, the whole may be quoted for comparison : — 

* Nodosum, caule elongato maculato ad gciiiculas nodoso, vagiuis uiidis, 
fob ovato-lauceolatis, spica ramosa. Hab. In hiunidis, in ruderatis 
rarius. Caul. 3-pedalis, unc, I crassiis. Fob margine et ad petiolos 
scabra. An a Persicariu specie diversuin? (Syu. Plant, vol. i. p. 440.) 

YOU. IX. [FEBRUARY 1871.] I> 
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It is marked witli an asterisk, wliich indicates its being looked upon as 
an obscure plant. Taking into consideration Persoon’s inclination* to 
include it under P. Pei^sicaria^ it seems reasonable to conclude that it was 
not glandular, and if so, the naked stipules are tlie only eliaracter wliicli 
leans towards an identification witli P. lapathifolium, and tliat is by no 
means an absolute one. In ail other respects the description agrees 
better with a large state of Grenier and Godron’s variety elatim^ of P. 
Penicaria, especially as a preference for damp situations is indicated. 
This is the view adopted by Syme (Eng. Bot. vol. viii. p. 75) ; Meisner, 
in DC. Prod. vol. xiv. p. 118, also places it in the section f with non- 
glanclular peduncles, with P. Penicaria, and away from P. lapathi folium. 

The P. laxim of Reichenbach is described and figured by him (Iconog, 
Bot. ic. 685, Cent. V. p. 36) as a non-glandular plant, with the stipules 
very slightly ciliated, but the peduncles and pedicels strigose-hispid. The 
styles are shown in the figure to be connected halfway up as in P. Per-- 
sicaria, and not as in P. lapathifoUim, nearly free. Bearing in mind 
Syme’s remark that P. yiodosum, auct., has very much the aspect of the 
var. elaiiim of P. Persicaria, it will probably be admitted that, as between 
the two plants, the arrangement of the styles and the absence of glands 
cany P. lajcum, Reich., rather towards P. Persicaria than towards P. 
lapathifolium. 

Since, then, the descriptions neither of P. nodosum, Pers., nor of P. 
laxum, Reich., clearly characteiuze the P. nodosum of authors, we are forced, 
if we regard it as of specific or sub-specific rank, to search for another 
name ; and though by no means satisfactory, Gray’s Persicaria maculata 
appears to be the earliest post-Linnsean one unquestionably applying to the 
plant.J 

Reichenbach, in his description of this plant {L c,), speaks of it as 
“ vario modo confusa atque cum aliis concussa.” And if additional illus- 
tration of this remark were needed, it could be supplied in abundance 
from English books. Babington, in the first four editions of his Manual,’ 
quotes Reicheiibach’s P. nodosum as a variety of P. lapathifoUum, quite 
connected by intermediate forms. As he named the plant which lie 
described and figured in E. B. S. 2822 (clearly identical with Eeichen- 
bach’s nodosum), laxum, Reich., he was compelled, contrary to the fact, to 
represent Reichenbach ’s laxum as a glandular plant with an arrangeraeut 
of styles resembling that of P. lapatJiifolium rather than P. Persicaria, 
In the fifth edition “ P. nodosum, Pers.,” disappears as a variety of IK 
lapathifoUum, to take the place of P. laxum, R.,” which is reduced to a 
synonym of it. Yet tliere is no reference to Eeichenhach’s characteristic 
figure of “ P. fiodosmn,'" hut his figure of P. laxmri, which contradicts the 
description, is quoted instead. The. same arrangement is maintained in 
the sixth edition. Bentham looks upon P. lapathifolium, as proI)ably a 
mere variety of P. Persicaria, only distinguished by tlie ‘‘pedicels and 
perianths being dotted with small prominent glands.” Tliis might very 

* Pries remarks (Mant. ii. p. 25), “ Pers. a lapatMfolio separans, P. Persioarm 
subjnngere vellet.” 

t Pedunculi eglandulosi, Iseves, glabri vel puhescentes. 

X In the Eew Herbarium are examples with the name P. pankulaium, Andr., 
on the authority of Besser. This good descriptive name, looking at the aiTange- 
ment of the inflorescence, seems never to have been published, and has besides 
been appropriated to a Java species by Blume. 
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well be tlie case if the %. 868, in tlie illustrated edition of the ‘Hand- 
book of the British Flora ’ be accepted as characteristic of P, Fersicaria, 
It has, however, all the habit of P. maculatum., and the styles are repre- 
sented unconnected and detiexed as in P. lap aiJii folium. 

About London P. Fersicaria^ L., presents itself in the typical form, well 
figured. in a new plate by Syme in E. B. MCCXXXVII., and by Eeichen- 
bach (Icoiiog. Bot. ic. 684-). This has a stein rarely spotted, with 
rather loosely arranged divaricating branches and stout, rather short (com- 
pared with P. maculatum)^ blunt, oblong or cylindrical, remote racemes. 
The plant figured by Curtis (Flor. Bond. f. 1) is probably a luxuriant state 
of the type. The old figure of P. Fersicaria, E. B. 756, now used by Syme 
to illustrate the variety is one from which all definite characters 

seem to have evaporated, and is almost valueless. The authentic speci- 
mens of P. Fersicaria in Sowerby^s herbarium are really P. maciilatuni, 
and it is by no means impossible that this plant was in part copied by the 
artist, though the details are from P. Fersicaria. 

A much rarer form of this species occurs occasionally in moist culti- 
vated ground. It may be distinguished from the type by its more succu- 
lent and swollen stem, ascending and not divaricate branches, and racemes 
not cylindrical, but longer and attenuated upwards, contracted when young 
into a panicle. The foliage also is somewhat weaker in texture, and of a 
livelier green. This is the F. hiforme of Wahleiiberg (Suec. ii. 437) and 
of Fries (Mant. ii. p. 28), who quotes Curtis’s figure, in which he is per- 
haps right, and also lleichenbach’s, which belongs to the more typical 
form. Authentic specimens of P. hiforme, from Fries, in the Kew Her- 
barium, it is noticeable have ochrem without cilia, though this does not ac- 
cord with the description. P. Fersicaria, jB. elaium (Gren. et Godr. Bh. de 
Fr. voL iii. p. 48), is another synonym, and it has already been shown to 
be probably the true P. nodosum, of Persooii. P. laxum, Beich., which 
seems to have nothing really to do with P. maculaturn, may be also cap- 
able of inclusion here. Some writers (Boreau, FI. du Gent, de la Ifr. ed. 3, 
t. ii. p. 557, Gren. et Godr. i. c. p. 49) regard P. laxmn, Eeich., as a hybrid 
between P. Hydropiper and P. maculaturn . If so, it is remarkable that 
a glandless plant should be the offspring of two glandular parents. Fries 
says of this plant “ transitus ad Mitef (Mant. vol. ii. p. 2G).f A curious 
variety referable to the typical form of P. Fersicaria, but wliich may be 
really a hybrid, has the peduncles slightly glandular hispid. It has been 
distributed by Mr. Watson from Esher, and has been noticed at Kilburn 
and Haverstock Hill. There arc also specimens from Essex in E. Forster’s 
herbarium. 

It will be conveuieut to give the characters and synonymy in a col- 
lected form 4 

* Ib FL Midd, p. 244, we have also quoted it, but our notion of this form was 
at that time more comprehensive than now. 

f B-eichenbach, in his description in the ‘ Iconographia Botanica,’ was not disposed 
to accept the suggestion of hybridity, remarking “ nimis enim prodigiosa mihi 
videtur hybriditas hodierna.’’ However, in the ‘ Flora Kxcursoria,’ 3696, he gives 
Hydropiperi-nodosum as a synonym, with the explanation “ Inflorescentia densa 
gracilis floresqne parvi rosei P. nodosi, folia contra et ochrem P. IlydropiperisJ^ 

J Linnaeus seems to have founded hi^P.lapathifolium on a species of Tournefort’s, 
and the only locality he gives is “ Gallia” ; as he describes the plant as “ floribus . , . 
semidigynis,” it is somewhat doubtful what he really meant. The Linnean Herba- 
rium only confuses matters, the specimen named “ lapailufolium^^ being a widely 

D 2 
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V, LAPATHIFOLIUM, L. Sp. Plant, ed. 1. vol. i. p. 360. 

Peduncles and periantbs with yellowish glands ; styles 2^ free 
nearly to the base. 

P. pens^lvanicim, Huds. ed. 1. p. 148; Cart. PL Lond. fasc. 1 ; 
With. ed. 2. vol. i. p. 4?11 (non Limn). 
pallid im, With. ed. 3. vol. ii. p. 381. 

Subsp. 1. lapatMfoliwm venm. 

Pacemes remote ; perianths shorter than the nut. 

I^ersicaria mttis major fol, palUdloribus, Bobartij Eay, Syn. ed. 2. 
p, 58. 

P. lapatMfolia, Gray, Nat. Ait. vol. ii. p. 209. 

Bolygonum lapathifollum^ L., Bab. Man. ed. 5 and 6. 

P. lapatMfolmm^ var. a. genidmim^ Syme, E. B. vol. viii. p. 76. 
Mg. Curt. PL Lond. fasc. 1 ; E. B. 1382, repr, in Syrae, E, B. 
vol. viii. t. 739. 

Bxo. Herb. PL Ingi’ic. cent. iv. n. 540 and 5406. 

Log, Frequent. (China, Sir G. Staunton, Herb. Miis. Brit.) 

Var. /3. Tubrum , Nat. Arr. vol. ii. p. 270. — Perianths red. 
P. pensylmnicum^ var. caule et flor. rubris, Curt. L c. 
Smininghill, Berks. (Herb. Banks), N. Loudon, S. Kensington. 
Siibsp. 2. 7mculatimi {Ferucaria macalaia^ Cray). 

Eaceines approximated, forming a Ihyrsus ; perianths larger than 
the nut, which is half the size of that of subsp. 1. Stem often 
spotted and swollen at the nodes. 

Mersicaria laiifolia. geniculata. catdibus maculatis, 1). Rand : 11. 
Syn. ed. 3. p. 145, 

P. foUis Balicis alhee vulg. et P. mitk maculosa repem subius 
incanis ad genicula Jlorens, Buddie, Herb. (Herb. Sloane cxvii.) 
foL 20. 

Mohjgonum pemylvanicum^ var. caule m>acidato, Curt. L c. 

F. pen sylvanicum, var. 3, petecticale, Stokes in With. ed. 2. vol. i. 
p. 412. 

Fersicaria maculata, Gray, 1. c. p. 270. 

Folygo?ium nodosum, l^eidh. Ic. Bot. 589; Bab. Man. ed, 5 and 
6, PL Midd, p. 243, and Auct. plur. (non Pers.) 

P. laxum, Bab. in E, B. S. 2822 and Man. ed. 1-4 (non Beich,). 

P. lapaikifoUmi, var. /3. nodosum, Bab. Man. ed. 1-4 ; Syme, E. B. 
vol. viii. p. 76 ; Hook. Stud. P’1, p. 808. 

Var. a. gracile. Kacemes slender. 

Fig. Keich. Ic. Bot. 089 ; E. B. Supp. 2822 (left-hand fig.). 
Fjxs. Eeicii, Pi. Germ. Exs. n. 479 ; Billot, PL Gall, et Germ. 
Exs, 1062 (‘LP. la.patldfolmn,\j.^^ peduncles sub-eglan- 
dalose),and 1062 bls'. Herb. Pi. Iiigric. ii. 539. 

Loc. North London. Sumiinghill, Berks. (Herb, Banks), 
Heufxeld, Sussex (Herb. Borrer), Woodford, Essex (Herb, 
Porst.), Monmouth (Bab.), Aix-en-Savoie (Herb. Gay), 
Chalons-sur-Seine (Billot, Exs.), Dresden (Beich. Exs.), 

different (Indian ?) species. The figure quoted by Linn, is Lob. Ic. 315, a vei'y 
fair representation of P. maculatwti (P. nodosum, auct.). That he confounded 
this and P. Fersicaria is obvious, from his describing the latter as “ floribus digy- 
nis,’" thus reversing the characters of the plants as now understood. It is, how- 
ever, most undesirable to alter these long- established names. 
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Lakk, Lebanon (Herb. Kew.), Constantine (Herb. Hook.), 
Afgbanistan (Herb. Griff.). 

Var. (i. dmmm. Bacemes oblong. 

Mg, Curt. FI. Loud. fasc. 1 ; E. B. S. 2823 (riglit-liand fig.). 
Loc. N. London. Woodford, Essex (Herb. Forst.), Tyrol 
(Hausmann in Herb. Mils. Brit.), Bussia (Tiirczaninow 
in Herb. Kew.). 

P. Peusicabia, L. Sp. Plant, ed. 1. vol. i. p. 361. 

Peduncles wholly and perianths nearly eglanduiar ; styles coii“ 
nected halfway up. 

Bubsp. 1. JBersicaria venim. 

Branches spreading, divaricate; racemes remote, short, obtuse, 
cylindrical. 

Penicaria maculom. Gray, 1, c. p. 269. 

Polygonum Persicaria^ var. a. gememum, Svme, E. B. vol. viii. p, 
74. 

Pig. Eeich. Ic. Bot, 684 ; Syme, E. B, vol, viii. t. 737. (E. B. 
756, repr. in Syme, E. B. vol. viii. p. 738, and Curt. F, L. 
fasc. 1, probably represent large states.) 

Bxs. Herb. FI. Ingric. n. 541; Reich. FI. Germ. Exs. ii. 773 
(large state). 

Loc. Abundant. 

Var. /2. album . — Perianths greenish- white. 

Loc. Kilburii. 

Subsp. 2. nodoum^ Pers. («jt?.) 

Branches erect; racemes slender, rather lax attenuated upwards, 
agglomerated into a thyrsus when young. Stem enlarged at 
the nodes. 

P. 7 iodosum^ Pers. Syii. p. 1. p. 440 (non Reich. Bab. nec Auefc. 
plur.) . 

P. nodosu 7 u, Pers., Meisner in DC. Prod. vol. xiv. p. 118 (excL 
synoii.), 

P. b^orme, Wahleiib. FL Suec. vol. i. p. 242 ; Fries, Mant. vol. ii. 

p. 28. 

P. laxwni, Reich. FL Excurs. n. 3696 (non Bab.). 

P. Persicaria^ var. elakmi, Gren. ct Godr. FL dc France, voL 
iii. p. 48 ; Syme, E. B. vol. viii. p. 74. 

P. Pers tear ia^ var. elatlus^ Meisner, 1. c. 

Pig. Reich. Ic. Bot. 685 (probably). 

Pxs. Billot, 1. c. n. 1063 (“ P. Perslcarla, LP) ; Van TIeurck et 
Martinis, PL Critiques de Belg. fesc. iv. n. 185. 

Loc. N. Loudon ; Halstead, etc., Essex (Herb. Forst.) ; Henficdd 
(Herb. Borr.) ; Battersea Fields, Surrey (Syme in E. B.) ; 
Besan<jon (Billot, Exs.) ; Chambery (Herb. Gay) ; S. Denis, 
TIainault (Van lieurck, Exs.). 

Typical P. Fef'sicaria and both subspecies of P. lapathlfollmn, equally 
admit of forms found on barren soil, more or less prostrate and depau- 
perate, which have the leaves clothed beneath with short dense white 
hairs (varieties called incaniimi), and the racemes often subglobosc or 
ovate. In their normal state these plants will generally be found easily 
distinguishable. It must, however, be admitted, that while what is held 
lierc to be the true P, 7iodosum- of Persoon, graduates into the typical con- 
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ditioii of R Fersicaria, it is itself on the other hand often difficult to dis- 
tinguish from subeglaiidular states of P. macidatmu. Such a difficulty 
no botanist is mifamiliar with. The names of critical plants in books arc 
often nothing more than halting-points in along serujs of connected lorniSj 
arbitrary perhaps, yet not without their value in marking out the route. 
It seems as unphilosophical to ignore anything but the bounding terms, 
as it would be nncntical to think nothing of importance in a journey 
through an interesting country, but the starting-point and the destination. 


ON THE SO-CALLED “OLIVES’’ {CAB AMI OE 

SOUTHEEN CHINA. 

By H. F. Hance, Ph.I),, etc. 

In his excellent ' Notes on Chinese Materia Medica,’ Mr. D. Hanbury 
refers to certain fruits known to foreigners resident in this country by the 
name of Chinese Olives ; and he suggests the desirableness of more precise 
information being obtained in regard to them. Of those which Mr. 
Hanbury mentions as sold at Foocliow and Shaiighae, I have no know- 
ledge at all ; and the following observations relate exclusively to the fruit 
vended everywhere in the south of Kwmng-tung province, of which there 
are two kinds, — the U-lam, or Black, and the Fahlam or White Olive, 
— produced respectively by Camrium Fimela, Koiiig, and 0. ali/iim., 
Esenschel. 

On these two plants and a third Cochincliinese species, occurring also 
throughout the Moluccas, Loureiro founded his genus Fimela,^ which, by 
the consent of all sid)sequent botanists, was merged in Camrium^ until 
again distinguished by the late Professor Bluine, who considered it a 
“ genus Optimo jure digiium esse quodrestituatur.f The only characters, 
however, by which it differs from 0. commtme and its allies consist in the 
thin foliaceous not fleshy cotyledons, and in the insertion of the stamens at 
the base instead of the margin of the disk; distinctive marks which 
Bi'. Hooker very naturally regards as of merely sectional value. $ 

Both the white and black Olives are a good deal grown around Whampoa, 
whilst I have seen none in the immediate neighbourhood of Canton, or 
in Hongkong, and their cultivation is therefore apparently local : 1 can 
gain no intelligence of their occurrence iu a wild state, Tliey are trees 
from twenty to thirty feet high, with a whitish trunk, and a dose round 
crown of foliap,§ which in hot sunny days exhales a grateful balsamic 
odour; in which respect, as well as in general aspect, they resemble our 
common Walnut. Tlie two species, though perfectly distinct, are singu- 
larly alike, — so much so, indeed, that even now, after liaving made them 
an object of special study, I am quite unable, in the ab.scncc of (ruit, to 
tell one from the other at a few feet distance. Blame gives the 
differential characters : — 

^ EL Oochineb. ed. Willd. vol. ii. p. 494 

t Mus. Bot. Lugd.-Bat. vol. i. p. 220. 

J G-en. Plant, vol. i. 325. T\\e flares longe pedlcellaii) assigned as a character 
in this work, do not occur in O. album. 

§ The name by which these trees are properly known to foreigners, and tlidr 
dense tufted foliage, recall to mind the Homeric— 

5’ iirl Kparhs kipivos r(ivi<pv?<Xos ’EAat??. — Odyss. xiii. 346. 
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Camruim Fimela ; foliolis 9-11 oblongis acutis insequilateris glabris, 
racemis lateralibus simplicibus. 

Qmiaj'ium album ; foliolis 11-13 ovato-lanceolatis supra glabris subtus 
scabris, racemis confertis subterminalibus. 

These are, however, neither quite accurate, nor by any means sufficient 
for tile discrimination of the two species ; and, in their lieu, I propose the 
following*, drawn up after a careful comparative examination of living- 
specimens of each tree. 

Gam7'ium Fimela ; petiolo petiolulisque viridibiis, foliolis 4-5-jiig-is 
cum impari oblongo-lanceolatis 3-6 poll, longis 2|-3| poll, latis veiiuiis 
elevato-reticulatis, racemis plus minus compositis, clmpis pediceliis clavato- 
incrassatis 5-7 lin. longis suffultis fusiformibus utrinque obtusis sub- 
trigoriis 20 lin. longis immaturis glauco-viridibus matiiris purpureo-nigris 
Imvibus, putamine obtuse fusiformi Imvi.^ 

Camrium album ; petiolo petiolulisque alutaceis, foliolis 5~6-jugis cum. 
impari oblongo-lanceolatis 2-|— 4 poll, longis 12-16 lin. latis venulis supra 
non prominulo-reticulatis, racemis simplicibus, drapis sessilibus ovoideis 
16 Hn. longis immaturis flavido-viridibus maturis sordide fiavidis valde 
rugosis, putamine acute fusiformi ruguloso. 

I should remark that, when dried, the leaves of both species liave the 
veinlets prominent, but the network is much closer and liner in those of 
the white Olive. 

As regards the mode of using these fruits, the following is the informa- 
tion I have myself gathered, from personal observation and inquiry of the 
natives : — ^The white Olive is either eaten fresh, in which state its strongly 
resinous flavour renders it disagreeable to the European palate, or is 
placed, when quite ripe, in tubs filled with salt, stirred about continually, 
and, after the lapse of a day taken out and dried. In this state it is 
hawked about in great abundance, and tastes much as the European Olive 
might be expected to do, if removed from the brine in which it is kept 
and allowed to dry, with an appreciable soupqon of turpentine superadded. 
I have been told it is regarded as a preventive of sea-sickness. The 
black Olive is never eaten raw, but only after having been steeped for a 
few moments in boiling water. Thus prepared (and packed in jars, with 
the addition of a little salt, when desired to be preserved), it is of a fine 
purplish-red colour, like well-made fresh pickled cabbage, and has some 
resemblance in taste to freshly pickled mango, a flavour to me not un- 
pleasant, hut de gadibuB non ed dispuimdim* This fruit is held in much 
higher esteem than the other, and it is usual to keep a strict watch over 
it as it ripens to prevent depredation. I have seen a man who was found 
luxuriating in the umbrageous coma of a tree to which he could lay no 
claim, with a basket full of the fruit in his possession, tied spread- 
eagle fashion to the trunk for nearly a day, the monotony of his durance 
being varied by periodical flagellations. 

Loureiro thus describes the reputed qualities of the two Olives : 

0. album, Drupse rauria conditse olivis Europseis similes sunt colore, 
et quodammodo etiam forma et sapore; sunt autem saluberrimm, ita ufc 
medici non eas denegent aegrotis, experientia docti digestiouem et appe- 
titum cibi promovere. 

C, Fimela. Dropse rauria coiiditae frequenter apponuntur nicnsis, non 
minus sapid® quam oliv®, sed stomacho graves. 

* The three very slightly elevated bands, scarcely conspicuous, are represented 
far too prominently in Konig’s figiu'c, (Ann. Bot. vol. i. pi. 7, flg. 1. g.) 
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Eor tlie following notice of these trees, extracted and translated from a 
description of tlie 'Memorabilia of Kwaiigtiiug,' published in 1801, I am 
indebted to my friend Mr. W. P. Mayers, H.M.*s Acting Consul for 
Clie-foo. 

“ The Yiieh Clmng Kien Win states as follows : — Of the Lan there ai'e 
two species, the black and the white. Of both the tree grows high and 
perfectly straight, usually with the trunk quite devoid of branches except 
at the summit, where it throws out its crown. There are male and female 
[trees], the male having flowers [only] and the female fruit. The males 
are properly called Lang-himg {L e. male or ‘ sir,’ Ganarmm), and do not 
produce fruit, but if brought in contact with the female the fruit forms. 
The fruit resembles that of the Tsao (Jujube, or Chinese Date), about an 
inch or more in length, and is devoid of angles. The earliest growth 
hangs downward, those grown later point upwards. The fruit is ripe in 
the eighth or ninth mouth, when the cultivators mount the tree by means 
of ladders, and knock the fruit down with sticks. Another way is to 
make an incision of about an inch [in width] in the trunk, on its east side, 
and to rub in some coarse salt, which causes the fruit on the east side to 
fall down spontaneously ,* and similarly on the three remaining sides of 
the tree. The white Lmi, if not eaten until after the Peh Lu period (8tli 
September), does not cause sickness. Its qualities are heating. When 
eaten, the tapering points at either end should be removed* On first 
being chewed, the flavour is bitter and astringent, but after a time the 
flavour develops itself and turns sweet. The colour is white. When 
boiled in water at a high temperature the colour changes to a pale green, 
and its fragrance becomes as that of the Lan {Epidendrum ?) , so that it 
sweetens the breath. Of the black Lan^ the fruit is larger, and the flesh 
has greater substance. Its qualities are mild, and its flavour astringent, 
with a slightly sweet taste. It should be boiled in tepid water, until it 
becomes soft and the purple skin puffs out, when it is fit to eat. ' If the 
water be cold, it wdll emit a gummy exudation ; and if too hot. the flesh 
will harden, so tliat it is important to use tepid water only. In the southern 
portion of the Pwan-yti district the black Lan is largely grown, and the 
fruit, after being deprived of its stone, is cooked and preserved with 
brine as an article of merchandise, which has a sale far and near.” 

The stones of some species of Cananum arc beautifully and elabonitcly 
carved by the Chinese; and, wlien set in gold, or separattjd by gold 
filigree beads, form exceedingly handsome brooches or bracelets, ' Tliesc 
are popularly supposed by foreigners, and even by many Chinese, to be 
cut out of peach-stones i' though a very cursory inspection will show tliat 
this is a fallacy, ximoy is renowned for this kind of work, and, so highly 
is it esteemed, that some beads I purchased on the spot, to iiave imufe 
into a bracelet, cost me a dollar ( 46 *. 8^/.) each ; a very large sum, when 
the slight remuneration in China for skilled labour and the cost of native 
living are borne in mind. These stones, so far as I can judge from the 
sculptured specimens, seem too large to be the produce of Oanarium 
Pimela. They may either belong to a distinct species, or to one of those 
alluded to by Mr. Hanbnry, respecting all of which I may, perhaps, here- 
after succeed in gaining some reliable information. 
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By J. G. Bakeu, F.L.S. 

{Continued from page 14.) 

6. X. junceum^ Klatt; bi\lbo ovoideo parvo membraiiaceo-tuiiicato, 
apice setoso, caule flexuoso pedali vel sesquipedali l--2-floro, foliis caii- 
liuis 4-6 disticliis falcatis filiformibus subpedalibus, spatliee valvis ven- 
tricosis 2-B-uneialibus ad basin limbi attingentibus, pedicello ovario 
breviore, perianthii tubo ovario 2-S-plo longiorej limbo flavescente 1|~2- 
nnciali, segmeiitis exterioribus lamina obovato ungue ciineato sequante, 
interioribus erectis oblanceolatis longe unguiculatis, exterioribus dis- 
tiiicte brevioribus 2-3-plo angustioribus, stigmatibus cum cristis seg- 
mentis exterioribus submqiiilongis. — X.junceum, Klatt, Limima, vol. xxiv. 
p. 570 ; Parlatore, FI. Ital. vol. iii. p. 304. Trisjnncea, Desf. FI. Atlant. 
1/39, t. 4 (1798) ; Lam. Encyc. vol. iii. p. 305; Bert. Mauip. p. 4. t. 1; 
FI. Ital. vol. i. p. 244 ; Boiss. Voy. vol. ii. p. 603 ; Alunby, FI. Alg. vol. i. 
p. 6, non Brotero. I. imberbis^ Poiret, Voy. Barb. vol. ii. p. 85 (1789). 
/. mauritanica, Clusius, Spreng. Syst. vol. i, p. 159. Biaplmne sti/losa, 
Salisb. ELort. Trans, vol. i. p. 305, 

Bulb ovoid, 6-9 lines thick, with several dark brown membranous 
coats passing into a crown of fibres round the base of the stem, the root- 
lets fibrous. Stem wiry, erect, fiexiiose, usually single-headed, with 2-3 
filiform leaves placed laxly on each side, which are not above 1^—2 lines 
broad where they leave the stem, the lowest often a foot long. Spat he 
ventricose, the valves 2-3 inches long, reaching up to the base of tlie 
limb at the flowering time. Pedicel within the spathe very short, ovary 
8-9 lines long. Tube very slender, 12-18 lines long above the ovary. 
Limb pale yellow, veined with reddish-brown, the outer divisions with an 
obovate limb 6-9 lines broad, equalling in length the cuneate claw. Inner 
divisions erect, oblanceolate, 3-4 lines broad, 12-15 lines long, narrowed 
gpdually into a slender claw. Stigmas, including the crest, nearly as 
long as the outer divisions, 5-6 lines broad. 

Hab. Tangiers, Salzinann! Algeria, not imfrequent, Scliimper! 
Bovel Jainin, 100!, etc. Italy; near Genoa, and on the south coast of 
Sicily, De Notaris, etc. 

A very well-marked species, by the character of its inner segments con- 
necting Buxlphlon with Jimo. Willkornm and Lange’s description evi- 
dently refers to the true plant, but Brotero and Webb have both confused 
it with lusitanicurii, and we are not able to say what the Catalonian plant, 
gathered by Webb, which is referred here, really is. 

7. X reticulatmi, Klatt; bulbo ovoideo fibroso-tunicato, foliis radi- 

calibus solum productis post antliesin matimitis 6-9-uncialibus crectis 
anguste linearibus profunde canaliculatis, scapo 1-3-unciaIi uniiloro, valvis 
spathse 2-3-uncialibus hand ventneosis, ovario vix stipitato, tubo 2-3- 
unciali smpe exserto, perianthii limbo 1-J-unciali saturate violaceo seg- 
inentis sequilongis oblanceolatis interioribus paulo brevioribus, stigmatibus 
cum cristis limbo sequilongis. — Xiphion Linnsea, vol, xxiv. 

p. 572. Iris reticulata, M. Bieb. FI. Taur. Cauc. p. 34. t. 1 ; Cent. PL 
Ear. Eoss. t. 11; Led. FI. Ross. vol. iv. p. 93; Sweet, Flow, Gard. 
ser, ii. t. 189; Bot. Alag. t. 5577; Lodd. Bot. Gab. t. 1829: Journ. 
llort. Soc. voL iii. t. 166; llegcl, GartenlL 1864, t. 452. JXeubeokia 
reticulata^ Alefeld, Bot. Zeit. 1863, p. 269. 
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Bulb ovoid, 9-12 lines thick, with a coat of densely matted grey fibres 
and from the base a tuft of fibrous rootlets. Leaves produced from the 
apex of the bulb only, not fully developed at tlie flowering time, erect, 
finally 6-9 inches long, linear-filiform, deeply channelled down the face, 
not E\ore than a line broad, clasping by a sheath at the base. Seape not 
more than 2-3 inches high, erect, the flower always solitary. Yalves of 
the spathe 2-3 inches long, not ventricose, 3-4 lines broad. Ovary 
shortly stalked in the spathe. Tube very slender, 2-3 inches long al)0ve 
the ovary, usually longer than the spathe at the flowering time. Limb 
deep violet, 1|- inches deep in the wild plant. The outer divisions 5-6 
lines broad, with a bright yellow keel internally ; the inner erect, as long 
but rather narrower. Stigmas with the crest as long as the limb, the 
latter about half an inch deep. 

Hab, Georgia, Hohenacker 1 Szovits 1 Bischerl etc. Caucasus, Kins- 
tine! Iberia, Stevens! Zamba ! Wilhelms! Annenia, Aucher-Eloy, 5344 ! 
Zohrab! Hiiet du Pavilion! etc. Kurdistan, Oigum 1 Garden! Cap- 
padocia, Month ret ! Aiicher-Eloy, 2132 ! Palestine, near Jerusalem, 
Dr. lloth 1 

This is a very distinct plant, now a great favourite in our gardcjiis from 
its early flowering, bright deep colours and delightful violet fragrance. It 
flowers in England in February and March, and in its native regions 
always grows high up on the mountains, near the snows. A Lebanon 
plant, gathered by Gaillardot, (Herbier de Syrie, ii. 93 !) differs from the 
type by its larger flowers (limb quite 2 inches deep), which are consider- 
ably paler in colour, with outer segments 8-9 lines broad, with a lamina 
nearly as long as the claw, but erect ; the inner divisions not more than a 
quarter of an inch broad. 

8. X dwersifoUum, Klatt ; bulbo ovoideo fibroso-tunicato, caule erecto 
1-2-floro 6-9-pollicari, foliis linearibus erectis caule superantibus, spathee 
vaivis 2-3-uncialibus vix ventricosis ad basin limbi attingentibus, peclun- 
culis 2-3-uncialibiis, perianthii tubo obsolete, limbo ultra uiiciali seg- 
mentis oblanceolatis sequiloiigis, stigmatibus cum cristis limbo aequan- 
tibus. — X diversi/oUmn, Klatt, Linnma, vol. xxiv. p. 572. Iris diver- 
si/olia, Steud. in Schirnp. PI. Abyss, sect. 2. n. 1173, Fieusseuxia 
ScMmperi, Hochst, in Scliimp. PL Abyss, sect. 2. n. 1296, A. Eieb. Tent. 
FI. Abyss, vol. ii. p. 305. 

Bulb ovoid, ail inch thick, the outer coats fibrous, the inner dark brown, 
membranous, prolonged 2-8 inches up the stem. Stem erect, 0-9 inches 
high, 1,-2 -flowered. Leaves linear, erect, overtopping the flowers, 3 lines 
broad where they leave the stem. Spathe 2|— 3 inches deep, tlio valves 
linear, attaining the base of the limb at the flowering time. Peduncle as 
long as the spathe. Tube of the perianth quite obsolete. Limb 12-15 
lines deep ; the outer and erect inner divisions ohovate-lanceolatc, snl)- 
equal. Stigmas as long as the limb, 2 lines broad at the base of the crest. 

Hab. Abyssinia, in dry mountain meadows near Enschcdcap, Schimper 1 

Evidently a very distinct species, but I have seen only two dried speci- 
mens in indiflerent condition. 

9. X. SispincIim?i,'Bdkev ; bulbo globoso fibroso-tunicato, caule firnio- 
flexuoso 3-12-imciali vel ultra 2-6 -floro, foliis productis plerisque diiobus 
distichis falcatis angustissime linearibus dorso semiteretibus 6-12-!'oi- 
cialibus, spathm vaivis l|™-2-uncialibus valde ventricosis, ovarxo sub- 
sessili, tubo gracili subunciali, perianthii limbo tenerrimo cacruleo-violaceo 
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segmentis exterioribus obovato-spatliulatis, iaterioribus 
angiistioiibus paulo brevioribus erectis, filamentis deorsiim cum stylo con- 
iiatis, stigmatibus cum cristis seginentis iiiterioribus mquilougfs. — Iris 
Sis'i/rmchiiim, L. Sp. Plant. voLi. p. 59 ; SibtU. and Sm. Fi. Gt83c. vol. i. 
p. 30. t. 42; Cav. Ic. t. 193; Ecdoat^ Lil. t, 29 et 458; Bert, Ital. 
vol i. p. 244, et multoruni aliorum. GynandlriB BisyrincMimi, Pari. 
Nuov. Gen. p. 49 ; Godr. PL Pnuic. voL iii. p, 246 ; Klattj Linnma, 
vol. xxiv, p. 577 ; Willk. Bot, Zeit. 1860, p. 132. Morcea Sisyriuchmmj 
GawL Bot, Mag. t. 1407. Iris cegyptia^ Delile, Frag. FI. Arab. p. 6. 
J. fugaXj Tenore, Neap, vol i. p. 15. t. 4, Morm fiiga(x, Tenore, Syll. 
p. 26. M, Tenoreana, Sweet, Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 110. 

Bulb globose, edible, 6-12 lines tbick, coated with coarse brown fibres, 
the new one superposed on the old one, the rootlets fibrous. Stem firm, 
flexuose, varying from 2-3 inches to more than a foot high, producing 
usually a leaf on each side some distance from the base. Leaves linear- 
subulate, falcate, sometimes a foot long, glaucescent, deeply chaimelled on 
the face, semiterete on the back, not more than 2-3 lines broad. Flowers 
1 to 5 to a stem, when numerous usually close to oue another, opening in 
succession, very fugacious. Spathes l'|“2 inches deep, very ventricose, 
reaching up to the base of the limb. Ovary sessile in the spatiie, linear, 
6-8 lines long. Tube slender, about an inch deep. Limb violet-purple, 
1^-18 lines deep ; the outer divisions obovate-spatbulate, the blade 
about as long as the claw, 5-6 lines broad, yellow and glabrous or 
slightly pubescent (/. mgyptia^ Delile) down the centre on the inside; 
inner divisions erect, oblanccolate, 2-3 lines broad, a little shorter than 
the outer ones. Filaments agglutinate in the lower part to the stigmas. 
Stigmas as long as the inner divisions, with a crest as long as the blade. 

Hab. Portugal, Welwitsch ! Spain, Bonrgeau, 465 ! 1676! Boissier! 
Corsica, Solcirol ! Kralik ! Minorca and Majorca, Canibessedes 1 Sicily, 
Dr. Alexander Prior ! IT net du Pavilion ! Algeria, Bove! Jamin ! Italy, 
E. Thomas 1 Tenore I Sardinia, Jan ! E. Thomas 1 Crete, Sieber 1 Corfu, 
Sir W. C. Trevelyan! Egypt, Schimperl Aiicher-EIoy, 2134! Asia 
Minor, Held reich ! E. Forbes! Fleischer! Syria and Palestine, Gaillardot 1 
Both ! Euphrates, Chesney ! Central Arabia, Pelly 1 Beloocliistaii, 
Stoclis I Afghanistan, Griffith, 5910 ! Flowers in England iu May. 

Var. 7muo7\ Carnbess, Enum. Balear. 142. Eoiss. Voy. Esp. vol. ii. 
p. 602. Iris moiiopkyUa, Boiss, et lieldr. Exsicc. Gymndiris momphylla, 
Klati, Liumea, vol. xxiv. p. 578. 

Whole plant not more than 3-4 inches high ; stem with a single leaf 
only, limb of perianth an inch deep, the outer divisions 3-4 lities broad. 

Majorca, Cambcsscdcs'l Greece, Von Heldreicli I Egypt, Martins ! 

Eeportecl by Klatt from the Cape of Good Hope, but surely this must 
be a mistake. 

(To he continued) 


ON THE FOIIMS AND DISTEIBUTION OVEE THE WOELD 
OF THE BATEACHIUM SECTION OF EANUNCULUS. 

By W. P. Hiekn, M.A. 

About seventy-five different specific names have been published for the 
plants coming under this section. According to the views held by various 
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botanists witli reference to tlieir specific distinctness, many of tlic names 
have been used in different senses and with different impressions of the 
range of forms to be included under them. 

After studying the plants both in the living state and in the herbarium, 
I conclude, taking into consideration the intricate network of connecting 
links that seem to me to break down specific characters in several direc- 
tioiis, that the best and most philosophical course to follow is to unite all 
the forms under one aggregate species. Nor am I alone in this opinion, 
for Spenner, in his ' Flora Friburgensis/ published in 1829, adopted such 
an arrangement and called the collective species by the name of Eauim- 
cidiis hydrocharls^ describing at the same time several varieties ; this name 
I adopt. 

Again, Drs. J. D. Hooker and T. Thotnson, in the first volume of their 
‘Flora Indica,’ published in 1855, expressed their willingness to unite all 
the segregate species known to them into one ; and Mr. Bcntham, in the 
first edition of his ‘ Handbook of British Botany,’ did combine all the 
British forms into one species. It is right, however, to mention that in 
his second edition of the same work, Mr. Beutham reverted to the decision 
of LimiEeus and allowed two species; and also that Dr. Hooker, in his 
recent ‘Students’ Flora of the British Islands,’ has recognized three 
species, namely, R. aquatilis, R. Lenormandi, and R. liedaramis. 

Such, however, are the variations and remarkable differences presont(5cl 
by many of the forms that it is desirable, and almost necessary, in order 
to .]inderstand the plants, at least for the purposes of local floras, to men- 
tion, and as far as possible define, the principal forms and give them dis- 
tinctive names. 

For this purpose I have drawn up an artificial key for referring any 
given specimen to the name which most nearly applies to it ; this I have 
tried to make as practically useful as possible, but the reticular bond of 
union which prevails in nature amongst the members of this group is so 
complicated and involved as to render any such ready method impossible 
in some cases and difficult in several ; and the difficulty has been increased 
in consequence of the large number (36) of ultimate forms that have been 
included. 

Concurrently with the ultimate forms, I have cited several names of a 
comparatively collective meaning, which can be used when furth(.vr deter- 
mination cannot be reached. Thus botanists of whatever views with 
reference to specific values, will be enabled to stop at will and help them- 
selves, consistently with the nature of tlie case, to whatever name they 
please. 

In nearly every case I have employed already published specific names 
for the forms, whether aggregate or segregate, wliicli I recognize. One 
new form only I have named as of co-ordinate value with the rest of niy 
ultimate forms, namely, No. 3, LohhiL This is a native of California and 
Oregon, and is interesting as occupying a place under the hederaceus 
group, and yet naaking some approach to the aquatUu group. 

In a paper on this subject read before the Cambridge University Natural 
Science Society on October 25th, 1864, I attempted a geometrical repre- 
sentation of the British species in the following manner. Each species 
was placed in a given plane with reference to two axes of co-ordinates, 
the abscissa being the same number of units of length as the normal 
number of stamens, and the ordinate being the number of veins on each 
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petal. After being placed in this mamier it appeared that tbe species 
immbered 1-5 in the fifth edition of Babington’s ‘ Manual of British 
Botany’ lay in a straight line whose equation was a? — 4y+ll = 05 
that tliose numbered 6-8 lay in a parallel straight line whose equation 
was — 4y4'6 = 0, and that the remaining four, 9-12, lay iu a third 
straight line, whose equation was a? — y = 4. 

The accompanying figure was contained in the above-mentioned 
paper. The unit of length is three-twentieths of an inch. 


llEFERENCES. 

I. R, tricliophylhis ^ 

(13,6). 11 

II. 12. Drouetii (9, 5). 

III. JB, heteropht/llus t" 

(25,9). 

lY. 22. confmm (21, 

8 ). 

Y. 22. Bmdoiii (17, 

7). 

YI. R.Jlonbimdus 
(26, 8). 

YII. R. peltatics (30, 

9). 

YIII. 22. tripartiiiis, (6, 

3). 

IX. 22. oircinatus (15, 

11 ). 

X. 11.- fimtam, (18, 

14). 

XL 22. ctxnosiis (9, 5) 

XII. 22, hedsracem (7, 

3). 

Tho names follow the 
nrth edition of Babing- 
tnn’s * Manual of British 
Botany.’ 






Axis of veins of petals. 




In tlie same paper it was noticed that while in M. confiisus, Godr., the 
flowering pediiiicics are nearly straight, and the stamens are longer than 
the head of carpels ; in the allied U. J3audoUi, Godr., the stamens arc 
shorter than the head of carpels, and the peduncles are much and firmly 
arched. Thus a provision appears to he made to enable the pollen in 
each case easily to reach the stigmas and fertilization to take place. 


Axis of Stamens. 



KEY TO THE PRINCIPAL FORMvS. 

Ranunculus hydkoc^bis, Spemier , 

Submersed leaves wautin^ or very rare. Fruit receptacle glabrous or rarely setose. Carpels glabrous. {R. hedei aceiiSi ) 

Receptacle spicate, longer tban the petals. 1. tenelliLS, 
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Chronological List of Published Specific Names with 
Eeferenoes and Localities. 

A.D. 

1753. kederaceus, L. Sp. PL 781. — England, Belgium. 

1753. aqmtilis^ L. Sp. PI. 781. — Europe. 

1778. aquatlciis^ Lam. FI. Fr. 3. 184. — France. 

1778. Jluitans, Lam. FI. Fr. 3. 184. — France. 

1780. heterophjjUus, Web. in Wigg. Prim. Holsat. 42. — Holstein. 

1780. flnmaUlis, Web. in Wig. Prim, Holsat. 43. — Holstein. 

1782. peucedanifolins^ Gilib. FI, Lith. v. 261. — W. Eussia. 

1782. foeniculaceits^ Gilib. FL Litb. v. 261. — W. Eussia. 

‘ 1782. diversifolim, Gilib. FL Litb. v. 262. — W, Eussia. 

1786. trklwphjllits, Gbaix in Yillars Hist. PL Hauph. i. 335. — Franco. 
1789; capillaris^ Gater. Pi. Montauban, 102. — France. 

1789. divai'lcatm^ Scbrank Baicrs. FL 2. 104. — Bavaria. 

1789. peltatus, Scbrank Baiers. FL 2. 103. — Bavaria. 

1794. cirematns^ Sibtb. FL Oxon, 175. — England. 

11^^. flaccid ns^ Pers. in list. Ann. Bot. 14. 39. — Europe. 

1795. rigidus, Pers. in Ust. Ann. Bot. 14. 39. — Europe. 

1795. macrophylUs, Pers. in Ust. Ami. Bot. 14. 39, non Desf. — Europe. 

1796. Jiedermfolius, Salisb. Prodr. 373. — Europe. 

1798. peucedanoides^ Desf. FL Atlant. 1. 444. — N. Africa. 

1799. cmpitoms, TlmilL FL Par. 2nd ed. p. 279, non Wall, — France. 
1799. capillacem^ TbuilL FL Par. 2nd eel. p. 278. — France. 

1804. pwnihis, Poir. End. 6. 133, non TbuilL — France. 

1804. pantotlmds^ Brot. FL Lusit. 2. 375. — N. Portugal. 

1807. ahrotamfolkis^ Auct. in Pers. Syn. 2. 106. — Gf^rinany. 

1808. iripartUiiSj DC. Ic. PL Gall. rar. p. 15. t. 49. — W. France. 

1818. biternaius, Sm. in DO. Eegii. Veg. Syst. Nat. i. 237. — Str. Ma- 
gellan, S. America. 

1821. oHnsflorum, S. F. Gray, Nat. Arr. Br. PL ii. 7 21. —Britain. 

1822. stagnatilis, Wallr. Sched. Grit. 285. — Germany. 

1824. saniculafolius, Viv. FL Lib. p. 29. t. 11. lig. 2. — N. Africa. 

1829. Iigdroeliaris, Sperm. FL Friburg. iv. 1007.— Germany. 

1830. tenelhis, Viv. PL JSgypt. Dub.; non Gay, nec Nutt.— Egypt. 

1830. omioplzgllns. Ten. FL NeapoL iv, 338. — Italy. 

1831. hjdropJdltiSy Bunge, En. PL Chin. p. 2, non Gaudicb.— China. 

1833. peciinatus, Dubois Orleans, ed. ii. no. 1030. — France. ' 

1834. paucistam incus f Tanscb in Flora, xvii, ii. p. 525. — Bohemia. 

1834. BaiiJdnh Tanscb in Flora, xvii. ii. p. 525, — S. Europe. 

1834. cmnosHS, Guss. FL Sic. Siippl. p. 187. — Sicily. 

1837. Lenormandk Schultz in Flora, xx. ii, 726. — France. 

1838. reniformis^ Desp. FL Sartli. p. 3, non Wall. — France. 

1839. Baudoiii^ Godr. Essai. — Sarrebourg. 

1839. longirostris^ Godr. Essai. — St. Louis, Missouri. 

1839. rigidusj Godr. Essai, non Pers. — Cape of Good Hope. 

1840. Betwerl, Koch in Sturm DeutscliL FL Hf. 82. fig. — Europe. 

1840. tripkglhs, Wallr. in Linnaia, 14. 584.— Hartz. 

1841. Bungei^ Steud. Nomencl. Bot, 2. 433. — China. 

1841. affmis, F. Schultz in Flora, xxiv. ii. 558. — Orleans, France. 

1842. marmus, Arrh. and Fr. in Fr. Mant. iii. 52. — Baltic Sea. 
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1843. nwmtiis, Doll. Eeinisclu FI. 550, non Gay. — Europe. 

1844. ololeiicos, Lloyd FI. Loir. 3. — France, 

1845. Bacilli, Wirtgen in Verli. Nat. Pruss. Rlinld. 3. 33. — Germany. 

3 846. conferwkles, Fr. Sum. Veg. Scand. 1. 139. — Lapland and Finland. 

1846. interwedhis, Knaf in Flora, xxix. i. 289. — Eolicrnia. 

1848. Dronetli, Schultz teste Godr. iu Gren. and Godr. FI. Fr. i. 34. — 
France. 

1848. hlpontlnmn, Schultz in Grcn. and Godr. FI. Fr. i. 34. — ^France. 

1 848. mllosum, Schultz in Gren. and Godr. FI. Fr. i. 34. — France. 

1848. coj/f/fsns, Godr. in Gren. and Godr. FL Fr. i. 33. — France. 

1848. Riouli, Lagg. in Flora, xxxi. i. 49, 50. — Switzerland. 

1850. Godronli, Gren. in Schultz Archiv. 169, 173 (nora. sol.). — France. 
1853-3. setigf^rum., Fr. Bot. Utfl. ex Flartman. — Scandinavia. 

1853. radians, Bevel in Act. Soc. Linn. Lord. xix. 133. — France. 

1854. liypotiiclim, Turcz. in Bull. Mosc. 1854, part ii. 275. — Con- 

stantinople. 

1855. Jlorlhundas^ Bab. in Ann. Nat. Hist. ser. 3, voL xvi. p. 397. -r 

England, 

1856. trludcrins, E. and A. Huet du Pavilion in Pi. Sic. n. 1. — Sicily. 

1856. s^hmrospermus, Boiss. et Blanche in Boiss. Diagn. ser. ii. n. 5. 

p. 6. — Syria. 

1857. rhiplphjllus. Bast in Boreau, FL Cent. Fr. ed. iii. vol. 3, p. 11. — 

Angers, France. 

1859. hitnleutus. Song, et Perr. iu Not. PL Sav. — Savoy. 

1861. Koclill, Beiirl. iu Hartm. Skand. FL 8th ed. p. 95. — Scandinavia. 
1801. Friesli, Beurl. in Hartm. Skand. FI. 8th ed. p. 95, non tiartm. — 
Scandinavia. 

1863. penlcillatwn, Diiinort. Alonogr. Batr. p. 13. — France and Belgium, 
1863. truncatnw, Dumort. Monogr. Batr. p. 11. — Flanders. 

1863, asperglUlfollmih, Dumort. Monogr. Batr. p. 14. — Flanders. 

1863. saknginosnm, Dumort. Monogr. Batr. p. 14, non Pail. — Ostend. 
1867. psmdojlnitans, Bab. Br. Bot. Gth ed. p. 1, — Britain. 

1869. slempetahiSi %me, Eep. LoncL Excli. Club, 1869, p. 7, non Hook. 
— Britain. 

1869. elongatiis^ E. Schultz in Billotia, vol. i. cent. 38-40. p. 113. — E, 
France. 

{To be contluuedl) 


SHOUT NOTES AND QUEllIES. 

Netenthes. — Dr. Hooker has contributed to a recent number of 'Na- 
ture’ the following summary of the distribution of the species of Nepenthes, 
wliich genus he has been monographing for the forthcoming volume of 
De Candolle’s ' Prodromus.’ — The genus Nepenthes extends from Alada- 
gascar on the west to N.E. Australia, the Louisiade Arcliipelago, and New 
Caledonia on the east ; embracing within these limits thirty species, most 
of which have well-marked characters in the pitcher, but which, with only 
two exceptions, present a wonderful uuifonnity in the structure of both 
dower and fruit. It has two foci of maximum development ; the Malay 
Peninsula (iiicludiiig Sumatra), and Borneo, in botli of which localities the 
species arc not only more numerous, but more gigantic than in any other 
von. IX. [febkuaiiy i, 1^71.] e 
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coHiitry. No fewer than twenty-one species inhabit these two coniiiricsj 
of which thirteen are common to both ; but, what is very rcmarkabicj the 
intciweniog island of Java contains but one representative of tlic genus, 
and that a totally different species from either the Bornean or the Ma- 
layan ; thus confirming the fact first brought to light by tlie Dutch natu- 
ralists, of the close biological relationship between the two former locali- 
ties, to the exclusion of Java. Only one species has a wide range, the N, 
pJiyllamphoTa^ which extends from Sumatra to Borneo, Amboy na, China, 
etc., but is absent from the island of Java. 

Proceeding from the Malayan islands westwards, we find one species in 
east Bengal, more allied to the Javanese than to any other; another in Cey- 
lon, the old N, (Udlllalorla of Liuntous (a name long usurped in our gardens 
by the Bengal plant), which presents the hrst departure from the typical 
structure of the genus, having a spreading paniculate inflorescence; a 
character shared by those in Madagascar and the Seychelles. Proceeding 
further west to the African islands, we find still further deviations from 
the type, which now extend to tlie structure of the seed and fruit ; for 
whereas all the eastern species have very long appendages to the seed, 
wliich are no doubt instrumental in its dispersion, these appendages are 
very short in the Madagascar species, and are wholly absent in the Sey- 
chelle one ; whicli thus presents a case analogous to that of the piMwa- 
lence of wingless insects on oceanic islets. Lastly, the Seychelle Islands 
species further differs from all others in the structure of its ovary and 
capsule. 

To sum up, deviation from the type of .the genus commences on the 
western confines of the principal centre of its distribution, namely in Cey- 
lon ; and the initial deviation, that met wdth in the Ceylon species, is the 
slightest, but is propagated (so to speak) westwards, equally characterizing 
the tAvo African islands Pitcher-plants, Avhich again deviate- still further 
from the type ; the maximum deviation, however, occurs, not in the great 
sub-continental Island of Madagascar, where the endemic species has a 
considei’able range; but in the very small oceanic x\rclnpeiago of the Sey- 
chelles, where the only native species is confined to tlie one mountain 
summit of one island of the group ! 

The only other fact that struck me as bearing upon this subject of dis- 
tribution is, that though present in the Seychelles, the genus Nepentlm is 
absent from the Mascarene group (Mauritius, Bourbon, and Rodrigues). 
This is only one instance of the broad distinction that exists bciweem thti 
vegetation of these Archipelagos, and whieli is in some way connected with 
the fhet that the Mascarene group is volcanic, the Siyclielles group formed 
of granite and quartz, Coincident and perhaps co-ordinate with these 
phenomena of plant distribution, gccgraphical position, and gi^ological 
structure, are the facts tluit the flora of the Seychelle Arc}H[)elago is more 
Asiatic, and the fiorulm of its several islets" very uniform; whilst the 
florulae of the islets of the Mascarene Arcliipelago* differ wonderfully, and 
ill their totality are more African than Indian. The flora of the Mascarene 
group may hence be regarded either as a very ancient outlying province of 
the xVfrican, or as consisting of a more modem assemblage of plants, de- 
rived at various periods from Africa, but subsequently much altered by 
causes operating in the several islets ; or more probably its peculiarities 
are attributable to both causes. Long as the Mascaixme and Seychelle 
islets have been colonized, under Dutch, French, and English rule, their 
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floras are still very imperfectly known ; so ranch, however,, of Mascarene 
hotany is known, as to show that its relations with those of the Seychelle 
group and Madagascar, and the relations of all these with India and Africa, 
are most complicated, and present one of the most puzzling problems in 
FhytogeograpMcal Science. 

Empetrxjm nigrum, L . — In reply to the Hon. J. L. ‘Warren’s inquiry 
(p. 7), concerning this plant, allow me to say that I find it tolerably abun- 
dant on Cannock Chase, Staffordshire. Cannock Chase is mostly a wild flat 
moorland, with only one or two slight elevations. Euipetrum also grows 
on Sutton Coldfield, generally here by running streams ; both these stations 
are recorded by Purton in his ‘ Midland Flora’ (1818). I also find an- 
other truly montane plant in both these localities, — Vaccinium FUia-Idceat 
— rather plentiful and of vigorous growth on Cannock Chase, and scat- 
tered and more stunted in habit on Sutton Coldfield. In the marshes of 
Cannock Chase and the bogs of Sutton Vacciniim Omjcoccm occurs. I 
have no doubt that at one time all the country between Cannock and 
Sutton has been one large moorland. At Sutton, too, I find two Mosses 
which may be considered as truly montane species, viz. Amhlyodon deal- 
batus and Hypnum commidatim,, var. condenaatum . — James Bagnale. 


The Pirst Synthesis of a Vegetable Alkaloid has just been 
aimounced by Dr. Hugo Schiff, of Florence (‘ Reports of the Berlin Che- 
mical Society,’ vol. iii. p. 946). When alcoholic ammonia acts at a tem- 
perature not above 100° C., on butyraldehyd, two bases are produced, — 
one, dibutyraldine, having the following composition : — - 

CgHtyHQ^zr: 2C^.H3 0 + NHs ~ HgO. 

Dibutyraldine. Butyraldehyd. 

By the dry distillation of dibutyraldine there is produced, among other 
products, a final one, which is found to possess all the characteristic pro- 
perties of — in fact, to be identical with — conia, the active principle of 
Hemlock {Qonimi macnlatiim). The reaction takes place as follows : — 
C8II17NO = H2O + 

Dibutyraldino. Conia. 

— Walter Flight. 


Xante fUM spinosum. — Mrs. Sankey, of Dover, has recently sent me 
a specimen of this plant gathered at Beckley, about twelve, miles from 
Hastings, in a hop-garden. — W. W. Saunders. 


Vegetable Broom-materials. — The different vegetable-materials 
employed for making brooms and bnishes are often the objects of inquiry, 
though they have been pretty well ascertained. Brooms used for sweeping 
the streets, and also coarse scrubbing-brushes, are made with Piassaba 
fibre, which consists of the detached fibro- vascular bundles at the base of 
the petioles of a Brazilian Palm {AUalea fumfera, Mt.), forming what is 
teclmically called the reticidum. A finer fibre is obtained from another 
Palm, Leopoldinia Piaaaaha. Softer scrubbing-brushes are made of Cocoa- 
nut fibre, the coir ” of commerce. Carpet brooms and some kinds of 
clothes brushes are made of the panicles of the Broom-corn (Soryhum 

E 2 
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mtlgare^ Pcrs.), after the <^raiti has been detacliccl. (The axes of the female 
spikes of another grass, Zea Mays, L., are sold in London under the name 
of Trench firelights,” at the rate of twelve a penny). Fine hand- 
brushes for clothes are said to be made in Italy from the long fibrous 
roots (rhizomes) of a grass, Ayidropogon Isolimmim, L. (Jury’s lleport 
Inteniat, Exh. 1862, Class 4, C, p, 19). A similar product of another 
species, //. miiricatmn, is the well-known klius-khiis or vethvert of per- 
fumers. In the West of France I have seen brooms for sale made oi tlxe 
hanlrn of a species of Camelina, — a way, no doubt, of working up a waste 
product in the cultivation of an oil-plant. Finally, I learnt at Hound- 
stone in Connemara that the beautiful Erica liibej'nica, Syme, locally 
known as French Heath, is found, from its miniature tree-like growth, to 
make capital brooms. — W. T. Thiselton Dyer. 

Perthshire Plants. — In the report of the December meeting of the 
Edinburgh Botanical Society (p. 26), Dr. Dickson and Mr. Sadler are 
recorded to have found (Enmilie piv/.pinelloides and Fimpindla matjna in 
Perthshire. By the kiudiicss of the latter botanist I have been ihvoured 
with specimens of both plants. He says that they grew near Hamilton 
House, in meadow-groniid by the side of a hiirii, in company with F, 
BaEfraga and Bmdmm jlemtosum. Mr. Sadler adds that ho first colltmted 
F. magna there in 185*8 and believes it had been previously observed ; 
he considers both plants to be truly wild.” Mr. Watson, who has seen 
specimens from Perthshire collected by Dr. Dewar, brackets province 15 
{vide ‘ Compendium,’ p. 190), intimating a suspicion of the species having 
been introduced there. Whatever may be the real state of the case as 
regards this species, which certainly occurs in Yorkshire and Dui'hain 
(‘ (Jomp.’ 1. c.),any grounds of suspicion with remird to it must hold with still 
greater force in the case of CE, pimjnnelloides, a plant restricted to South 
England (north limit, Worcester and Suffolk, ‘ Comp.’ p. 192), and with a 
strong bias for low coast districts. An outlying station so distant from 
the main area of tlie species must remain under a suspicion of introduction 
by human agency, at all events till some approach towards a bridge Over 
the gap is made by the discovery of intermediate localities.'* It is. to be 
wished that some of the many local botanists of Scotland would carefully 
and impartially investigate the rather numerous cases where more or less 
of doubt rests upon the real nativity of species in the northern portion of 
Great Britain. The addition of a species to the flora of any district is of 
no greater scientific importance tliau tlie exclnsmi of one by the demon- 
stration of a fallacy iii its claims to nativity. Mr. Watson has done 
excellent service, if lie has applied liis tests rigorously, in admitting into 
his summaries no alleged facts which will not bear a thorougli scrutiny. 
The form of Plmpinella magjia sent to me by Mr. Badler is one with the 
leaflets cut into linear segments, of which I have also seen spccinums from 
Kent and Hertfordshire j it has a very dilfcrent aspect to the normal 
form, and was distinguished by Morison (Hist. Oxom voL iii. p. 284) 
and J, Slierard (Hay, Syn. ed. iii. p, 213), but has dropped out of 

* Since this was written I have seen in the ‘Scottish Naturalist’ (p. 24 ) a 
remark by Mr. Dawson that “a number of curious plants growing near Hamilton 
House” were “ probably introduced by the late Mr. Buchanan Ilanulton.” This 
may be considered strong additional ground for distrust, and to turn the scale 
against the claim of plmpinelloides. 
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notice iu modern British Floras. A parallel variety occurs in P. Saxifraga 
as I have seen in Chesliire specimens. Mr. Sadler has also kindly sent 
me a specimen of the Cmitaurea from the Ocliil (not Acidly as printed at 
p. 28) Hills. It is a rayed plant, and one of the nianerous intermediates 
between typical C. Jacea and C. nigra ^ whict have been collectively called 
0. nlgreHcens, hvii divided into many “species"’ by Boreaii and other 
French botanists. This Perthshire plant is, of the extremes, nearer 
C, Jacea tlian C, mgra^ the upper phyllary-appendages being more lace- 
rated than pectinate, and quite covering the phyllaries themselves. Mr. 
Sadler has named it C. p7'atensis, ThuilL, a sufficiently accin*ate deter- 
mination if we may trust Billot’s and other published Continental speci- 
mens. Its different aspect and involucres distinguish it from the usual 
South and "West of England rayed form, which is, perhaps, 0. serotim 
of Boreau, wrongly quoted as a synonym of O. amara, L., in Gren. and 
Godr. FL de France, vol. ii. p. 240, from which it is very ditferent. — 
Henry Trimen. 


Ambrosia peruviana, TFilld . — In 1863 I met with a single individual 
of this species iu a stubble field at Margate, Kent. Yery mucli puzzled 
what to make of it, I, by chance, showed it to JDr. Seemann, who imme- 
diately recognized it as a South American weed he was quite familiar 
with.— W. T. Thiselton Dyer. 


‘^Babington’s curse ” (p. 24.) — Perhaps this name is a reminiscence 
of a passage in the Eev. Charles Kingsley’s ‘Miscellanies,’ voL i. p. 18 L 
Describing the vegetation of a chalk- stream, he proceeds : — “ To this list 
will soon be added our Transatlantic curse, Babingtoyiia diaboUca^ alias 
Anacliairls Ahinastrim. It has already (1858) ascended the Thames as 
high as Heading ; and a few^ years more, owing to the present aijua viva- 
riain mania, will see it filling every mill-head in England, to. the torment 
of all millers. Young ]adi(;s are assured that the only plant for their 
vivariums is a sprig of AnachariSi for which they pay sixpence — the market 
value being that of a wasp, flea, or other scourge of the human race; and 
when the mvarium fails, its contents, Anacliarls and all, are tost into the 
nearest ditch ; ffu’ which the said young lady ought to l)c fined five pounds, 
and would be if Governments governed. What an ‘if!’” It is almost a 
dangerous experiment to parody so closely formal botanical names ; syno- 
nyms liave been quoted pedantically quite as absurd. — W. T. Thisei- 
TON Dver. 


Alyssum incanum, L . — In answer to Mr. Watson’s question in Vol. 
YIIL p. 383, 1 beg to say that I picked a single specimen of Ah/unm 
incanum in a clover-field about two miles from Boss, Herefordshire, in the 
summer of either 1866 or 1867. The plant was solitary; nor have I 
noticed it before or since in the same locality. — Augustin Ley. 


Galium tricorne, is usually described as having umbellate 

cymes with only 1-3 flowers. In examples, however, which I met with 
in a potato-field at Garden Cliff*, Gloucestershire, the cymes are com- 
pound with as many as nine pedicels, not always equally fruit-bearing, 
though in most instances both the cocci are developed. — W. T. Thisel- 
ton Diini. ■ 
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Queries. — 8. What is the use of the white hairs on the inside of the 
corolla of the Foxglove ? 

9. Seeing that yellow flowers scarcely ever have white varieties, what 
is the explanation of the curious “ fading of the golden petals of many 
species of Raymnmdtm to snow-white ? 

10. In herbariums, when there is change of colour in flowers, it is or- 
dinarily to a mahogany brown. Why do the crimson Brica cinerea, 
Ly thrum Salicaria, Lagersti'oemia, and others, turn purple ? 

11. Are the leaves of Braxinus excelsior simple or compound ? I have 
found young ones with the leaflets perfectly confluent, as in an ordiimry 
pinnatifid leaf ; but, when the foliage falls in autumn, every leaflet disarticu- 
lates from the racliis. Can a simple leaf change into a compound one ? 

12. What measure is there for the belief held by some that the leaves 
of Ranunculus Lingua^ R. Blammula^ and, I suppose, all the other linear- 
leaved species in this genus, are only phyllodia ? Will the same reasoning 
apply to the leaves of Bupleurmi ? 

13. What is the internal and highly elastic thread in the stems of many 
little CaryopkyllmecB^ also in Veronica IwderiJ'olia^ Claytonla^ etc. ? and 
what is the purpose of the elasticity ? 

14. Does the foliage of the common Asparagus consist of true leaves? 
If not, what are those innumerable green bristles ? 

15. Coltsfoot, when in bloom, has its capituluin quite erect. Subse- 
quently, while the fruit is ripening, it is pendulous. Eventually, when 
the beautiful globe of silky pappus is developed, it is erect again. What 
is the physiological cause of the middle condition ? 

16. Caprifotlacem are said to be distinguished from Cinclionacem by the 
want of stipules. What are the organs which every learner calls stipules 
on the petioles of Viburnum Opulus ? 

17. Why is Eimex said to liave a single perianth, in two whorls, when, 
to all appearance, the flower is formed of a distinct calyx and corolla, — 
the six pieces similar in colour and texture, as in the Eushes and Lilies ? 
— L, H. Grinbon. 

18. Cyprifebium Calceolus. — P rof. H. G. Eeichenbach, in descrih- 
ing a new Orchis in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle’ (1870), p. 1342, 

^ propos of the extirpation of Orcliidem, “If we had the acquaintance) cl 
some magistrates in Ocaha w^e would induce them to adopt the Yorkshire 
system, where the peasants arc told to prevent the extirpation of Cypri- 
pedium Calceolus in a not veiy civil but very successful manner.” Wlnit 
is this system or manner ? — Henry Trimen. 




NEW SPECIES OE PHANEROGAMOUS PLANTS PUBLISHED 
IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE TEAR 1870. 

^ The following is an alphabetical catalogue of the new genera and spe- 
cies published during the past year (1870) in these periodicals ^ Bo- 
tanical Magazine,’ ‘ Floral Magazine,’ ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle,’ Hooker’s 
‘ leones Plantariim,’ ‘ Journal of Botany,’ and Eefiigium Botanicum.’ The 
'Journal of the Linncan Society,’ and proceedings of other scieiitiflc 
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bodies liave not been included. In most cases only tlie diagnostic cha- 
racters and native country have been quoted, lengthy descriptions and 
other details being omitted. To save unnecessary repetition, in the 
case of species first described in this Journal a reference to the page of 
last year’s volume is all that is given. 

Amauyllis (Hippeastrum) Leopoldii, Eo7< FeiteJi. {Amaryllis 
dacem) (aff. A. pmAmd). Not described. — Gard. Ckron. 1870, p. 733 
and fig. 140 ; also figured in Mor. Mag, plates 475, 476. 

Aphanocalyx, Oliv. gen, mv, {^Leguminosm, Cmsalpiniem), Calyx ob» 
soletus V. ad dentes niinutos reductus. Petalum 1 posticum, bracteolas 
siipcrans, obovato-cimeatum ; petala lateralia et postica obsoleta, v. inter- 
dum petalum 1 laterale posticum subaequans v. eodem brevins. Stamina 
10, omnia antherifera; filamenta filiformia, glabra, libera v. basi ieviter 
coalita ; antberoe parvse, late ellipticse, versatiles, longitudinaliter dehis- 
cciites. Ovarium dense piiosum, breviter stipitatum, biovulatum ; stylus 
filiformis \ stigma terminale capitatum. Legumen . . . — Arbor inermis, 
inflorescentia excepta glabra; foliola laiijuga, coriacea, 2~3-nervosa. 
Flores in racemis brevihus axillaribus congesti. Bracteae scariosm, de- 
ciduae; bracteolm alabastrum bivalvatim includentes mucronulatm, per 
antbesin persisteutes. 

A. OYNOMETEOiDES, Olix). sp, %nlca, — Hab. Mount John, Kongui 
Eiver, West Tropical Africa. Flowering in September, G. Mann. — Hook. 
Ic. Plant, t, 1066. 

Artabotrys lioNGKONGENSis, Haiice (Anomcem). — Vide Jourri. 
Hot. VoL VIIL p. 71. 

Asparagus virgatus, Baket* {Liliacem, Asparaginem) ; fruticosa, 
erecta, 4-5-pedalis, caule primario diinidio inferiore nudo, dimidio siipe- 
riore copiose divaricatim ramoso, ramulis gracilibus virgatis angukitis 
sulcatis, foliis minutis inconspicuis binceolatis rnembranaceis calcare nnllo 
modo spinoso, cladodiis ternis setifortnibus mucronatis erecto-patentibus 
internodiis subaequantibus facile deciduis, floribiis sparsis solitariis e nodis 
plerisqiie efoliatis niitantibus, pediceliis brevibus gracilil)us infra medium 
articulatis. — H ab. Cape Colony, Ilort. Saunders, from Mr. Cooper. 
Next Asparagopnis scoparia, Kuntb. — Hef. Bot. t. 214. 

Barleria Macrenii, Book./. {Acantliacem) \ glaberrima, caule ob- 
tuse 4-goiio, foliis recurvis angiiste ovato- vel elliptico-lanccolatis sub- 
acutis pct iolatis tenuissime strigillosis iutegerrimis, lloribus terminalibus 
paucis in axillis supremis, bracteis parvis subulatis, sepalis exterioribus 
arnplis late ovato- vel rotuiidato-cordatis obtusis venosis, interioribiis 
parvis c basi ovato siibulato-acuminatis, corollm purpurem tubo infundi- 
buliformi calycem mquante, limbi lobis subacqualiter rotundatis basi atro- 
purpureis, stainiuodiis 3, % lateraliter minutis subulatis intermcclio lato 
apiculato approximatis. — H ab. Natal, Hort. Kew., sent by Mr. M‘Keu. 
— Bot. Mag. t. 6866. 

Bothriospora, Hook. f. gen. nov. {Riihiacem, Ilamelieae). Calycis 
tubus obcoiiiciis ; limbi lobi 4 v. 5, oblongi, obtusi, erecti, persistentes. 
Corolla breviter infundibuliformis, fere rotata, fauce villosa ; lobi 4-5, 
oblongi, obtusi, quincunciales. Stamina 5, fauci corollm inserta, iila- 
mentis filiformibus exsertis basi pilosis; antberm breves, oblongoe, dorso 
insertse, utrinque obtussc, recurvae. Discus annularis. Ovarium 4- v . 5- 
lociilare ; stylus erectus, stigmatibus 4 v. 5 linearibus eiectis obtusis ; 
ovula perplurima, placcntis tumidis axi ovarii peltatim afiixis inserta. 
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Bacca parva, subglobosa, succulenta, 4-5-lociilaris, polyspcnna. S(amiia 
miiiuta, obloiiga, testa coriacea ■ profunde foveolata, albumiiie caruoso ; 
embryo siibcyriudricus. — Arbor v. frutex elatus, corticc deciduo, ramulis 
teniiibiis teretibus iiltimis et inBorescentia piibcsceutibus. Folia oppositaj 
petiolata, ovato-oblonga. Stipulae intrapetiolai’es, laiiceolatae, cito deeidiae. 
Cymie ad apices ramorum termiiiaies, 3-chotome raniosae. ' Flores parvi, 
iimbeilati, albi, pedicello apice 3-bracteolato. Bacca tlava. 

B. coRYxMBOSA, Uook,/. (Uiwsmia corymhom^ Benth. in Hook. Joiirii. 
Bot. iii. 219 ; Walp. Rep. ii. 489). — Hab. North Brazil and Guiana, 
river Tiiitaro, Schoinburgk, 1838, and E-io Branco, Scliomburgk, n. 794. 
Mouth of the Soliinoes at its junction with the Amazons, Spruce, January, 
1851.— Foo/r. Ic, Hard. t. 1069. 

Bea-Ci-iistelma (Bicii.elia) ovata, Olmr {Anclepiadaced) ; rnulti- 
caule, caulibus erectis di-trichotoinis cum foliis crispiile pubescentibus, 
foliis parvis cauliuis ovatis ovato-lanceolatisve breviier pctiolatis, floribus 
in nodis solitariis brevissime pedunculatis decurvis, corollae tiibo brcvis- 
simo, laciniis limbi anguste lineari-attenuatis apice iucurvis cohmrentibus 
extiis scabride puberuIivS, corona staniinea lobis extcrioribus brevibus basi 
subquadratis divarieatiin bitldis, interioribus intcgris ovatis obtusis. — IIab. 
Colesberg, South Africa, Mr. Arnott in Hort. Kew. — Ref. Bot. t. 326. 

BiiASSiA FARINIFERA, Lbid. et ReicJib. /. [Orchidaceai) ; gluniacca, 
brachysepala, brachypetala, labello pandurato antiee emarginato cum dcu- 
ticulat.o interposito, limbo antiee serrulato, cnllis prostratis angulatis, 
velutinis gerninis in basi, denticulis praepositis, area farinosa semicirculari 
anteposita. — H ab. Discovered by Mr. Wallis in Ecuador, and sent by 
M. Linden, of Brussels. — Qard» QJiron. 1870, p. 933. 

Calochortus Leichtlinii, FooZl/. {LiliacecG) humiiis, foliis gra- 
inineis ^ poll, latis longe vaginantibus dorso rotundatis facie concavis 
anguste acurninatis glauco-viridibus, niargiuibus iucurvis, scapo gracili 
foliis paullo longiore 2-3-floro, spathis foliis consiinilibus, floribus 2|- 
poU. diam. late campaimlatis, sepalis ovato-lanceolatis recurvis dorso 
medio fiiscis, petalis demiim reflexis latissime obovato-cuneatis apiculatis 
marginibus vix erosis albis plaga parva purpurea supra fovoani neetari- 
feram *|-circailarem, basin versus extus gibbosis intiis paucicilialis, an- 
theris fiavis obtusis, ovario liiieari-oblongo, stylo brevi, stigmaiihuH 
brevibus recurvis. — Hab. California, Hort. Kew., from lloi'zl, commu- 
nicated by Herr Leichtlin. — Bot. Blay. t. 5862 ; also ligured in IHor. May. 
plates 509, 510.“ 

Cassia (Cham.esenna) crassiramea, (leyummosrB, C(mmri) ; 
fruticosa, glaberrirna, aphylla, ramis valde iucrassatis, pedunculis ad nodos 
solitariis bifioris, anthcris vix rostratis, Icgumiiie lineari (piano?). — -Closely 
allied to C. apliyUa^Ciw. — Hab. South America. — Hook, le. BlanL 1. 1063. 

Cattleya velutina, RelcJib. f. (^OrcMdaceBe) ; perigonio bene cori- 
aceo, sepalis ligulatis acutis recurvis, petalis cinieato-oblongis acutis hinc 
lobosis, labelli laciniis lateralibus humilliinis semiovatis columiiam involven- 
tibus dorso liheram, lacinia antica ovata subacuta denticidata veiiis omni- 
bus discoque velutinis. — Perhaps a hybrid between Q. IV alkeriana^ Gard., 
and Q. Bchillerlana^ Reichb. f. Hab. Probably Braziliiin, having been 
received in a collection obtained througli an agent whose luaukpiarters arc 
at Rio. The sepals arc naturally recurved. — Gard. Chrou, 1870, p. 140. 

Cereus FULGIEUS, Uooh.f. (Cactacem) ; caule elongato gracili ramoso, 
interiiodiis eloiigatis 1 poll, diam, profunde 3-4-gonis, angulis coinprcrissis 
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margine obtiisis fasciculato-spinosis, spinis ad 10 parvis gTacilibiis, areolis 
toiiieiitosis, lioribus 6-8 poll, cliam., calycis tubo 3-4-pollicari cylindrieo 
birsnto, bracteolis parvis ovato-lauceolatis iiicurvis rubris obsito, foUolis 
calycinis 3-4-scriatis lanceolatis recuxwis acuminatis pallidc cocciiieis 
exfceriiis aiigiistioribus, coroiliiiis 2~-3-seriatis obovato-oblongis suberectis 
apiciilaiis saiiguiiieis fiilgidis, stainiiiibus petalis brevioribus, stylo starai- 
nibus longiore, stigmatibus ad 15 subulatis radiantibus. — liort. Kew., of 
imknovvn history; perliaps a hybrid between G.Fitajaya, Jacq., and some 
scarlet-flowered Cactus.— Maff. t. 5856. 

Cissus PAUGIDENTATA, Bnist (Vitacm) . — Vide Journ. Bot. Vol. YIIL 
p, 374. 

C. SEXANGULARTS, Ernst. — Vide Journ. Bot.^oX. YIIL p. 314. 

Clematis (Flammula) cassariaTxI, TIance (Ranmmilacece ) . — Vide 
Journ. p. 71. 

C(ELOGYNE psiTTACiNA, mr. JiiAclih. f.XOrcIiuhcB) ; labelli 

lacinia autica cuneato-oblonga nec cordata, cariiia in ncrvo nie^^Uo melius 
expressa ; pseudobulbiis 5-6 pollices altus, costis validis septcui obtusis, 
pyrifonnis, dipbyllus ; folium plicatum, cuneato-oblougum, acutuiu, idtra 
pedale ; pedunculus (?) ; sepala ligulata, acuta, pallide viridia, valde cari- 
nata ; pctala linearia, acuminata; labellum trifidum ; lacinim laterales semi- 
ovatae, aritice acutangube, laciiiia media ciineato-ovata acuta; cariuulse 
transverse acutaiigulm, biseriatm in basi coufiuentcs, anterius usque in 
basin laciuise aniicm divcrgentes, utrinquc biseriatac, seria mediana valde 
obliterata ; color albus, laciiiiae laterales fusco pictm, fundus rufus, cari- 
iiulao ornncs atro-bninnem ; columna trigona, aiitice super androcliniiim 
expansa, superne denticulata, albida antica Hava, lineis brunneis geminis 
antica sub fovea, fovem limbus itifume bidentatus, — Very nearly related to 
Omlogyyie speciosa, Liudl, yet widely diiiering both in colour and in the 
crests. Originally only known from Amboyna. Obtained from Messrs. 
Yeitcli, who got it from their lamented collector, Hutton, — Gard. Ckrou. 
1870, p. 1053. 

Cotyledon (EcheverIxv) atro purpurea,' BaJrer {Cramdaoers) ; 
breviter caulescens, glabra, foliis dense rosidatis atropurpureis glaucis 
obovato-spaLbulaiis ultra dii])lo lougioribus quaiii latis acutis dimidio 
iufcriorc spatbulatiin augustatis, ramorum floriferoruiu confertis valde 
rcdnctis, iloribus 30 25 subaujuilateraliter racemosis, bracteis ]incaril)us 
pcdieellis paten tibus subm([uantibus, sepalis lanceolatis ioqualibiis patulis 
corolla saturate rubra distiuctc pentagoiin subtriplo brevioribus. — H ab. 
Mexico ? liort. Saunders, from M, De Smet, of Ghent. — Ref. Boi. t. 198. 

C. (Fciieveria) carnicolor, Baker; acaulis, glabra, foliis dense 
rosulatis crassis oldanceolato-spathulatis triplo longioribus quam latis 
acutis pallide glauco-rubris, ramorum lloriferorum iiumcrosis confertis, 
floi'ibus 6-13 in racainiim mquilaterale modice densum dispositis, bracteis 
linearibus, pcdieellis erecto-patentibus brevioribus, sepalis lanceobitis sub- 
mqualibus, corolla coccinca distincte pentagona triplo brevioribus. — Hab, 
Mexico? Hort. Saunders. — Ref. Bot. t. 199. 

C. DECiPiENS, Baker ; acaulis, glabra, foliis parvis pallidc viridibus 
subterotibus obtusis basi auriculatis, ramorum sterilium luimerosis densis, 
ramorum floriferonira laxioribus similibus erecto-patentibus, iloribus 12™ 
15 in corymbiim densum ramis scorpioidcis dispossitis, pediccllis sub- 
imllis, sepalis linearibus mqiialibus asceudeutibus corolla alba nullo modo 
poniagona duplo brevioribus, corollm seginentis falcato-pateniibus tuba 
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a^quaiitibiis.-— Hab. Peru, Horfc. Saunders, from Mr. Farris. Habit of 
a Sedum of tlie rejlesum set. — Brf. Bot, t. 200. , ^ 

CouRSETTA ERiANTHA, 'Bmtlu {Legiimmo,H(B Gttltgem) ; fruticosn, 
foliis unifoliolatisj foliolo late ovato v. orbiculari basi late corclato subtus 
albo-toraeutoso, racetnis axillaribus luxe 2'-4-floris, calycis laciiiiis e basi 
lata subiilatis, vexillo toiueutoso. — H ab. La lloiica, at an elevation ol 
9-10,000 ft., Pearce. — Hooh. Ic. Flant. p. 52. 

C. ORBICULARIS, BentJi , ; fruticosa, foliis iinifoliolatis, foliolo sub- 
orbiculari subtus albo-tomenloso, pedicellis axillaribus 1-3-rus, pculuiiculo 
communi subnullo, calycis laciniis laiiceolatis, vexillo glabro. — PIab. 
Pampas (of Bolivia ?), at an elevation of 8-9000 ft., Pearce. — iSboX*. /<?. 
BlwnL t."l065. 

OuouMis IlooKEin, Namlhi [Cmurhitacem) ; ammus, niiilticaulis ; fia- 
gellis bimetralibus, gTacilibus, scaberrimis ; foliis profunde 5-lobatis, lobis 
obtusis creuiilato-deiiticulatis, sinubiis inter lobos rotimclatis ; tloribus 
liiteolis ; fructibiis poilicem luimaiium crassitiidine mquantibus aut paulo 
snperaiitibus, ovoideo-cylindricis, dense aculeatis, colonun piirpurco-fus- 
cum qiiLim adoleveruiit iiidueutibus, lineolis albis circitcr decern longi- 
tiidinaliter fasciatis. — Hab. From tlie interior of Africa. — Qard, Ckmi. 
1870, p. 1503. 

Benbrobxum chrysotis, EeicJib.f. {Orchldeo)) (af. Bendrohio Jim,* 
h'iato^ Wall.) ; petalis ligulatis obtuse-acutis, labello cuneato oblongo 
rbombeo, alte fimbriato, insulis asperis velutiixis utrinque in unguis basi^ 
callo transverso per ungiiem, tota superficie bene barbellata; antro in 
basi coliimnse ligulato, margine superiori medio in fissuram exeunte. — 
Hab. We believe tliis comes from Assam. — Gard. Chron. 1870, p. 131L 

Hioscorea (§ 16 Kunth, En. PI, vol. v. p. 391) retusa, MttsL 
(Bioscoj'eaced) ; ramis inermibus, teretibus, pnberulis ; foliis sparsis petio- 
latis, digitalis, 5-7-foiiolatis, foliolis petiolatis rneinbrannceis pnberulis 
oblongis, basi rotundatis vel atteniiatis, apiee retusis vcl acutiusculis, 
abrupte longiusculeque aciiminatis, margine siimatis vel iiitegris, 1-nerviis ; 
raceinis masculis 4 vel pluribus, axillaribus, gracilibus pendentibus pliiri- 
floris, circiter 2 poll. long, raebibus raclieolisque (his floiibus mqiiiloiigis) 
pnberulis; periantliii bibracteolati clausi conici laciniis 6, biserialibiis, 
conniventibus, iruequalibus, extends ovatis cymbiformibus, margine ciliatis, 
internis oblongis obtusis intus concavis; staniinibus fertilibus sopalis 
oppositis; antheris diclymis introrsis ; stamiiiodiis potaiis oj)positis p{4a- 
loideis, spatlndatis, apice concavis ; styli vestigio apiee tripartito ; lloro 
feniineo aclinic iguoto.— Hab. In AiVica austral f, Burke, n. 2()6 (pi. mase.) 
in Herb. Kew; Cooper, v. v. in Hort. Veitcli. — The branches spring 
from a tuber, and are twining, cylindrical, and pubcrulous, destitute of 
spines. The leaves are alternate, loosely scattered (2- 3 inches apart), 
provided with piiberulous leaf-stalks, thickened at the base, and as long 
as the blade of the leaf, -which latter is in general outliuci, roundish, and 
digitate. Leaflets 5-7, petiolulate (pctiolulcs f iucdi long, thickened at 
the base), slightly downy, especially below and along the nerves, obloiig 
obtuse, sometimes markedly retuse, rounded at the base, sinuous at the 
margins, l-nerved, the midrib excurrent into a rather long, slender acti- 
men. Eacemes axillary, slender, pendulous, as long as the leaf-sialks, 
inches long, many-flowered. Flowers pendent, less than a quarter 
of an inch long, on short downy pedicels, provided at the apcjx with two 
ovate-oblong acuminate bracts, unequal in size and shorter than the llowcr* 
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Periantli of six connivent segments, tlie three outer broadly ovate-obtuse, 
concave, ciliolate at the margins, the three inner oblong, hooded ; fertile 
stamens three, opposite the outer segments of the perianth, and attached 
to their very base. Pilaments very short. Anthers yellow, roundish, 
didymous, 2-celled, introrse, dehiscing longitudinally. Staminodes 3, op- 
posite to and half the length of the inner segments of the perianth, peta- 
loid, purplish, spoon-shaped. Eiidiment of the style short, columnar, 
minutely 3-lobed at the apex. Female flower unknown. It is probable 
that a specimen (without number), gathered by G-erard at Natal, and also 
preserved at Kew, is the female of this plant. In the latter the leaf-lobes 
are narrower, more tapering, and much more tomentose than in Messrs. 
Veitclds plant ; the hower-spikes are axillary, tomentose ; the ovaries are 
also clothed with a dense coat of down, and are shorter than the subtend- 
ing bracts; the segments of the perianth are oblong- obtuse. — Gard, 
Cliron, 1870, p. 1149, and fig. 217. 

Diplachne Hance (GraminecB) . — VideJourn. Bot.Yol.'VlU, 

p. 76. 

Dolichanbeone Lawii, Seem. (Bignoniaoece) , — Vide Joarn, Bot. 
Vol. VIII. p. 380. 

BRACiENA CTLINDRICA, HooJc. /. (LUlacecB, Asparaghieof) ; caule 
erecto indiviso folioso, foliis sursiim gradatim majoribus patenti-recurvis 
e petiolo lato ohovato-lanceolatis abrupte acurainatis, nervis obscuris, 
spica sessili termiiiali ameiitifonni densa cylindrica obtusa, bracteis ovato- 
lanceolatis acuminatis tubum angustum periantliii seqnantibus, pedicello 
brevi apice tumido, periantliii laciuiis angiiste linearibus albis recurvis 
filaraento medio paulo incrassato sequantibus, antheds parvis fiavis, stylo 
gracillimo, stigmate obscure 3-lobo. — Hab. Old Calabar, Hort. Kew., 
from G. Mnnn and Eev. W. C. Thomson, being near JD. hicolor^Bot. 
Mag. t. 5248. — Bot. Mag. t. 5846. 

Bracontiem elatum, Madera {Aroidem) ; cormo oblate- spine roideo, 
fibras radicates carnosas superne tantum emittente; foliis radicalibus 
synanthiis, solitariis vel birds, petiolatis, pedatisectis (diametro 3-4-peda- 
libus), segmentis primariis 3 vel 5, obovatis impari, interrupte, decnr- 
siveque pinnatipartitis, latcralibus interdum apice dichotome divisis, 
segmentis ultimis oblongo-lauccolatis, acuminatis glabris-costatis, arcuato- 
iiervosis ; pctiolis B-S-pcdalibus ct ultra, teretibus, apiccm versus sensim 
attenuatis, pone basin tuberculatis maculisque violaceis anuiilosis uuduiatis 
iiotatis; scapo tcrcti 5~G-pollicari ; spatha 8™9-pollicari coriacea, pur- 
purea, fornicata, convergenti-nervosa, longiuscule acundnata acumine in- 
ilcxo ; spadice cylindraceo bipolUcari breviter stipitato, ab apice deorsiim 
fiorente ; lioribus nuinerosissimis ebracteatis monochlamydeis, hermapliro- 
ditis, arete appimimatis ; perianthio 6-7-“9-partito ; segmentis spathu- 
latis apice cucullatis sestivatione imbricatis; staminibus periantliii seg- 
mentis niimero lequalibus iisque oppositis demum exsertis, filaineiitis 
latis ; antlieris dorsitixis, bilocularibus, loculis oblongis, apiceiu versus 
rima porosa extrorse vel lateraliter dehisceiitibus ; ovario supero, sub- 
3-lobo, 3-loculare ; stylo crasso subconoideo ; stigmate tri-radiato ; ovulis 
in qiiovis lociilo solitariis, placentse axili, mediante fuidculo brevissimo, 
affixis, campylitropis ; fructu adhuc ignoto. — Hab. In Africa occiclentali ; 
e Sierra Leone elata, v. v. in Hort. Bull. The Aroid, of which a technical 
description is above given, will not vie in size with the Godwinia gigas of 
Seemaiin {Joum.Bot. Vol. VlLp. 313, t. 90 and 97), but it is very much 
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like it ill aspect, as handsome if the clement of size be disregarded, closely 
allied to it in the construction of its liowera, and on botanical grounds 
ec|Ually interesting. Like the Godwinia, this Aroid was iii’st grown in 
this country by Mr. W, Bull, in one of wljoae stoves tlie plant was in 
bloom in January, 1870. Its nearest ally scjems to be tlui old .Draeonilivni 
polyphylltiM^ from which it dilfers in one or two important points. 
native country of our present jilant is western tropical Africa, while 1), 
pohjpjiyllnm is a native of Surinam. From Godwiuk our plant differs in 
the siinultaneons production of leaf and flower, in the stamens being ccpial 
in number to the segments of the perianth, not twice their mimlun*, <jic. 
Other points of difference may be seen l)y comparing the description of 
that plant with that we now subjoin. Root-stock or conn of tluj size of 
a small Turnip, of a depressed spheroidal form, giving off fleshy roots 
from its upper surface only, exactly as in some CydamimH. Leaves one, 
or sometimes two, arising from the stock. Leaf-stalk erect, 5™6 feet high 
and upwards, terete or nearly so, as thick as a man’s thumb, or tliicker at 
the base, gradually tapering ujiwards, covered by an epidermis whicli is 
smooth and pinkish above, but from the middle downwards is marloul by 
small, scattered, conical asperities, and wavy bands or blotches of a 
purplish colour mottled with white. Idic interior of the leaf-stalk is 
traversed by a great number of longitudinal air-canals, somewhat sym- 
metrically disposed, the larger in the centre, the smaller at the circum- 
ference. The upper extremity of the leaf-stalk divides into three primary 
branches, which are bent horizontally nearly at right angles to the main 
stalk, and each of which is terete and slightly channelled, on the upper 
surface; the central branch is undivided, but each of the two lateral ones 
divides about 4 inches from its base into two widely divergent branchl(3ts. 
The blade of the leaf spreads horizontally, measures 3-4 feet across, and 
is pedately divided into three (or into five) main subdivisions, one central 
and four lateral, two on each side ; of these latter the uppermost pair are 
again dichotoinously divided towards the apex. Each of the main sub- 
divisions measures from 12-15 inches in length, is obovate in general 
outline, dark green above, paler beneath, perfectly smooth, unccpially and 
uninterruptedly piimatipartite ; the central lobes of each of these main 
subdivisions are opposite to each other and larger tlum the rest, which arc 
alternate and decirrreut at the base along the upper side of tlic racliis, 
thus connecting all the segments together; the ultimate segments or par- 
titions are in all cases oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, entire, perforated he, re 
and there by irregular boles (d), and traversed by a central rib, promi- 
nent on tlie under- snrlace, and from the sides oi' which are given off* 
arcuate secondary veins, which become conffnent into an intramarginal 
nerve running round the segment; the scape or pedunch'. is erect, bircb^, 
5-6 inches high, as thick as a swan’s quill, smooth, rosy-pink, and Imviiig 
precisely the same anatomical structure as the leal-stalk, but witli smaller 
cells and air-canals ; the spathe is erect, boat-shaped, leathery, convolute 
at the extreme base, prolonged above into a long incurved acumen^ ex- 
ternally convex, smooth, purplish-brown, traversed by prominent 
nerves, converging at the apex, internally concave, smooth, rich purple in 
colour; the spadix is supported within* the spathe on a short cylindrical 
rosy stalk, inch long, as thick as a goose-quill ; the spadix itsdf is 
erect, cylindrical, about 2 inebes long, as thick as a swan’s quill, and 
densely covered with ebractcatc, monoclilamydeous, licnnaphrodil c tlowm-s 
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expanding from al)ove downwards; the perianth (a) consists of 6~7--& 
distinct spatlnilate segments, hooded at the top, imbricate in aestivation, 
and marked by purplish spots ; the stamens are equal in number to the 
perianth segments, and opposite to them; the filaments are erect, flat, 
ribbon-like, pale rose-coloured, ultimately projecting beyond the segments 
of the perianth, and attached to the back of the anther below the middle; 
the anthers are oblong obtuse, extrorse, yellow, 2-lobed, lobes obtuse, 
bursting at the sides by a terminal pore, which sometimes lengthens into 
a fissure. Pollen elliptical. The ovary is superior, siib-spheroidal, ob- 
scurely 3-lobed, S-cellecfr with au axile placenta, dissepiments sometimes 
complete, in other flowers partially deficient. Style terminal, longer than 
the ovary, and protruding beyond the perianth, conical, thick, fleshy, 
curved, purple, terminated by a three-rayed brownish papillose stigma. 
Ovules solitary in each cell of the ovary, kidney-shaped, attached to the 
placenta by a very short funiculus. On first opening the spathe it appears 
as if the upper part of the spadix were covered by stamen-bearing flowers 
and the lower part by female flowers, the styles of which are directed up- 
wards. In reality, all the flowers are hermaphrodite in structure, tliougdi 
not so in function ; the stamens in the upper flowers (a) protrude and 
shed their pollen upon the upturned stigmas of the lower flowers (b), 
whose own stamens are still immature and enclosed within the perianth. 
Obviously this is a provision for a division of labour, as the pollen of the 
upper flowers impregnates the stigmas of the lower ones. These questions 
tlien arise : how, if at all, do the upper flowers get fertilized ? and what pur- 
pose does the pollen of the lower flowers serve? The answers to these ques- 
tions are not at present forthcoming. In the accompanying plate (t. 113) 
for which we arc indebted to Dr. Masters, the entire plant is shown much 
reduced in size; (a) is a flower from the upper part of the spadix; (b), 
from the lower part, with the style protruding ; (c) is a vertical section, 
through the ovary, sliowing the attachment of the ovules, (d) one of the 
terminal leaf-lobes with its perforation, — Qard, Qliroyi. 1870, p. 344, and 
fig. Iviii. 

(To he continued). 


|lofanicaI IKdijs. 


Tim concluding volume of the new edition of ' English Botany ’ is, we 
arc rejoiced to see, commenced. It will contain the whole of the British 
Grasses, and students of this difficult Order will doubtless find Dr. 
Boswell Syme’s excellent and elaborate descriptions of great assistance to 
them. 

Dr. L. Pfeiffer, of Cassel, lias published a useful index to the vegetable 
kingdom, “ Syuonymia Botanica locupletissirna Genenim, Sectiouum 
vel Subgcncniui ad fluem anui 1858 promulgatorurn.” 12,908 genera 
are enumerated with their synonyms, and arranged according to End- 
licher’s system ; fossil plants are included. It would have been more use- 
ful had references to the books where the genns-iiames were first given, 
been appended to the name of their authors. A second volume will com- 
prdicnd an alphabetical index to the whole. 
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We are glad to hear that the Eev. A, Bioxam, so well known for his 
critical acq[iiaintaiice with Roses and BramhleSj has been presented to the 
living of Harborough Magna, near Rugby. 

The first part of vol. iv. of the ‘Refugium Botanicnm’ has appeared. 

It has been decided that this year’s meeting of the British Association 
in Edinburgh shall commence on Angust 2nd. Active steps are being 
already taken by the scientific societies of the city to afford a suitable 
reception. 

Br. Hermann Beigel, a contributor to our pages, and who is now with 
the army of General Manteuffel, was decorated,, on the 4th of January, 
with the order of the Iron Gross, which can only be gained by personal 
bravery on the field of battle. 

Dr. George Lawson, formerly of Edinburgh, now Professor of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy in Dalhousie College and University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
has published a monograph of the Eannnculacem of Canada and the adja- 
cent parts of British America, with a detailed account of the distribution, 
within these limits, of all the species. 

The following is taken from the ^ Times:’ — The magnificent collection 
of Orchids at the Musenin of Natural Histo] 7 , in Paris, having been in 
great part destroyed by the German shells, M. Chevreul, the Director of 
the Museum, has addressed to the Academy of Sciences the following 
protest: — “The garden of medicinal plants, founded in Paris by an edict 
of King Louis XIIL, dated January 3rd, 1626, became a Museum of 
Natural History on the 23r(l of May, 1794. It was bombarded in the 
reign of William L, King of Prussia, Count Bismarck being chancellor, by 
the Prussian army, on the night of the 8th and 9th of January, 1871. 
Until then it had been respected by all parties, and by all national and 
foreign authoiities. — Paris, January 9th, 1871.” The Academy has de- 
termined that the protest of M. Chevreul shall be printed at the head of 
its reports, and the Committee of Professors of the Museum have decided 
that a marble monument, with an inscription of the protest, shall be placed 
in one of the galleries of the building, surrounded with projectiles thrown 
from the enemy’s batteries. 

The first number of the ^ Scottish Naturalist, and Journal of the Perth- 
shire Society of Natural Science’ is before us, consisting of thirty-two 
well-printed pages on toned paper. Entomology is strongly represented 
in this number, and there is a paper on Natural Science Chairs in our 
Universities,” by Dr. Lauder Lindsay. The only botanical article is a 
short review of Dr. Hooker’s ‘ Student’s Elora,’ but there are two or three 
cuttings. We hope the department, in which we take especial interest, 
wdiieii is headed “ Phytology ” will be extended in future numbers. There 
are also reports of the doings of six Scotch local societies. We congratu- 
late the Perthshire naturalists on their creditable periodical, which wc 
hope will meet with the support it deserves. 

Mr. Howie, Secretary of the Largo Naturalists’ Pield Club, is com- 
piling a catalogue of the plants of Eifeshire for publication. 

An interesting paper on the introduction of Maize into China, written 
some years since by our valued correspondent, Dr. Hance, assisted by 
Mr. Mayers, has been printed in the ‘Pharmaceutical Journal.’ It has 
hitherto been considered almost certain that this cereal was introduced from 
America ; with the object, therefore, of discovering whether it was culti- 
vated in China previous to the discovery of that continent, Mr. Mayers 
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tlioroug'lily examined tlie older Chinese works on agriculture and botany. 
These agree in stating that the grain was brought from Sifan (or Lower 
Mongolia), a district west of China, at a period probably long anterior to 
the end of the fifteenth century, though the date of its importation is no- 
where even hinted at. The paper is illustrated with reproductions of the 
characteristic figures of Maize in the ‘ Pun Ts'ao Kang-mu," or ' General 
Treatise on Natural History/ published in 1597. Though these re- 
searches cannot be said to settle the native country of Zea Mays, they 
seem to establish the conclusion that the Old World is not originally in- 
debted for it to America. 

Professor M. A. Lawson has detected, in the Sherardian herbarium pre- 
served at Oxford, a parcel of plants collected during the voyage round the 
world made by Pampier in the latter part of the seventeenth century. Only 
18 species are mentioned in Pay’s ‘ Historia Plantarum/ vol. ill. p. 225, 
but the parcel contains 40 ; some, however, are indeterminable. It will 
be of interest to know what were the other species found, to be included 
in the account which we hear it is the Professor’s intention to offer to the 
Linneau Society. 

Communications have been received from : — J. Sadler, T. R. A. 
Briggs, J. Britten, R. Tucker, Prof. Dickie, Dr. W. Plight, Prof. Thiselton 
Dyer, J. Bagnall, W. P. Hiern, C, E. Broome, W. W. Saunders, etc. 

Several papers and reviews stand over for wmnt of space. 

[Mr. H. C. Watson has printed and circulated amongst botanists a 
protest, in the form of a letter to one of the editors of this Journal, against 
the notice of the third part of the ‘ Compendium of the CybelcBritantnca,’ 
which appeared in these pages last December (Journ. of Bot. Yol. YIIL 
pp. 394-397). As this printed letter denies the truth of certain state- 
ments contained in that notice, it was thought desirable that it should be 
placed before all the readers of the Journal. Mr. Watson was therefore 
requested to allow it to he stitched into the cover of the present number, 
the Journal ofiering to be at the expense of ])rinting the necessary copies, 
but to this request he returned a decided refusal. It would occupy too 
much space to reprint the letter ; probably, however, those who care to 
see it, will he able to obtain a copy by application to the author. The 
reviewer’s answer to Mr. Watson is printed below. 

16//^ Janmry^ 1871. 

Dear Mr. Watson, 

I have carefidly read through the printed letter which you have sent 
me, and which, though addressed to Mr. Baker, is directed against me, 
the author of the review to which you object ; and I feel it necessary to 
answer it. It exhibits four cliarges against me : 1st, that I have misre- 
presented you ; 2nd, that I have unjustly charged you with omission or 
neglect; 3rd, that I have insinuated piracy or plagiarism on your part; 
4th, that I have exhibited an unwarranted dogmatism, arising from igno- 
rance and a desire to display a fimeied superiority. 

I will dispose of these charges in order. 

1st. The “ misrepresentation.” The statement objected to, I repeated 
from a review of the first part of the ‘ Compendium’ (also written by me) 
in the ‘Journal of Botany’ for December 1868 (Yol. YL p. 375). As 
you took no exception to that notice, and have continued your contribu- 
tions to the Journal and friendsliip towards me, I had no reason to sup- 
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pose that any statement in it was erroneous. I greatly regret tliat I liave 
attributed to you words that you have not published. 

2nd. The ‘‘ charge of neglect.” The notice of OallUrkJie tnmmta ap- 
peared in the number of the ‘Journal of Botany’ for May, 1870. At p. 
505 of the third part of your ‘ Compendium’ — and I beg you to notice 
that my review is of that part alone, and not as you imply (‘ Letter,’ pp. 
L 4’), of the whole book — under Rahm ohllqnm you quote from tluit Jour- 
nal for “April 1870 ;” at p. 577, under P mm Fin aster, you mention 
‘‘June 1870 and at p. 587, you record Sclrp^ts . parvnlus, from Dorset, 
where it was not discovered till July 1870. As the “ Notes and Correc- 
tions” occupy pp. 606-615, they must have been printed after the date 
last mentioned, July 1870, and the non-insertion of CallUricIw Irimcaia 
in those “ notes and corrections,” may fairly be held an ‘‘ omission.” 

3rd. The “implied charge of piracy or plagiarism.” The paragraph 
yon quote from' my review will not fairly bear any such interpretation. 
I used the word “requisition” — without a thought of the Tranco- 
Prussian war — to imply that you had quoted, made use of, drawn upon 
the pages of the ‘Journal of Botany’ in a legitimate and necessary 
manner. By “ insufficiently quoted,” I meant that, instead of giving 
volume and page, you had been often satisfied wdth such references as the 
following : — “ Jour. Bot. no. 34 ” (instead of vol. iii. p. 328), “ Journal 
of Botany, no. 69 ” (instead of vol. vi. p. 263), “ Journal of Botany, 1867 ” 
(omitting references to pages 76 and 279), “ Journal of Botany, no. 70 ” 
(instead of vol. vi.), occurring on pages 475, 530, 549, 609 of this part 
ol the ‘ Compendium,’ and noted clown in rapidly going through it. 

4th. A wider issue is here raised. Everybody knows that it is no part 
of the duties of a reviewer to completely elucidate all the doubts and 
difficulties of the author of the book under notice. The passage which 
you quote (‘ Letter,’ p. 6) from my review was given by me as an example 
of your habitual neglect in this part of the ‘ Compendium ’ to use all the 
means at your command for The clearing up of doubtful points. Your 
‘Letter’makes this want of thoroughness still more evident; indeed, it would 
seem that, so far as the ultimate data, that is, the plants themselves, are 
concerned, this part of the ‘ Compendiimi ’ is little or nothing more than 
a digest of or index to your own herbarium. There was a moral obligation 
on an author on British geographical botany to, as far as possible, get to 
the bottom of such a case as the alleged occiirrence of Ilieracmm pracox 
in Britain, and my criticism was, and is, that you neglected to take the 
absolute^ necessary step towards a solution of your difficulty. The 
existence in your herbarium of twenty-one specimens labelled by Schultz 
Ilkracium prmcox, and one speciineJi of a lllmtmmi, collected by Mr. 
J. L. Bowman, at Dinas Bran, is entirely beside the question, which can 
be decided oiily by an examination of the specimen at the British Museum, 
named by Schultz ITmraciim pmeox, and published by him in the 
‘ Journal of Botany.’ I must still hold to my opinion that such neglect 
has caused a real defect iu the third part of the*‘ Gompeiidiiun,’ and ren- 
dered it less useful than it might have been. 

Into the region of mere personalities I must decline to follow you. Of 
course I shall publish this letter. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Watson, 

Yours faithfully, 

Henmiy Trimen.] 
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ON THE FORMS AND DISTRIBUTION OVER THE WORLD 
OF THE BATRACHIUM SECTION OE RANUNCULUS. 

By W. P. Hiern, M.A. 

(Continued from f. 49.) 

(Plate CXIY.) 

Panunculus hybrochabis, Spenner, PL Prib. iv. 1007 (1829). 

Eanuncbloibes, Yaillant, Bot. Par. p. 170 (1727). Eanunculus, 
sect. 1, Grammatocarpi, Biria, Hist. Renonc. p. 32 (1811). Bajoun- 
cuLUS, sect. Bateachium, Be Caiid. Regn. Yeg, Syst. Nat. vol. i. p.233 
(1818). Bateachium, S. P. Gray, Nat. An*. Brit. PI. vol. ii. p. 720 
(1821). Ea7iuncuhis, trib. Leucobatrachium^ sect. Hydrelis, Webb and 
Berth. Hist. Nat. PL Canar. vol. iii. pt. 2. sect. i. 6 (1840). Jlammulm 
aqtmtilis. Hook. f. et T. Thoms. PL Ind. vol. i. p. 28 (1855). Ranunculm 
aqmiicus^ Benth. Handb. Br. PL ed. 1. p. 59 (1858). Bentham and 
Hooker f. in ‘ Genera Plantarum/ vol. i. p. 6 (1862), state that this gronp, 
■which has been considered as a distinct genus by some authors, includes a 
few species which probably ought to be reduced to one or two. Seringe in 
Mel. Bot. vol. ii. n. 4. p. 49 (1826) expressed his suspicion that there was 
but one species, and in his printed notes he has spoken more positively. 
Many of the ante-Linnean European botanists recognized five distinct 
species. 

Scattered over most parts of the world, growing in ponds, pits, ditches, 
sti*eams, rivers and even seas, occasionally also at the edges of watery 
places and on mud ; mentioned as occurring in Colombia, S. America (see 
Mosquera, Oompend. Geograf. General. Colomb. 1866) ; but not included 
in the * Flora of New Zealand ’ of Br. J. D. Hooker, nor in the ‘ Flora Ant- 
arctica ’ of the same author, nor in the * Flora Brasiliensis * of M ariiiis 
and Endlicher. Generally perennial, but occasionally annual. The fol- 
lowing groups and forms give the principal modifications of this poly- 
morphous species, but by no means exhaust its variability ; numerous 
intermediate states exist that cannot be completely identilied with any 
of tliem : — 

jK. hederacem^ L, Sp. PL p. 781 (1753). R, liedermfolim, Salisb. 
Prodr. Stirp. p. 373 (1796). BairacJdum hederaceum^ S. F. Gray, Nat. 
Arr, Brit. PL vol. ii, p. 721(1821). Bateachium, sect. Platyphyl- 
LEi®, Dumort. Monogr. (1863). R. liydrocharis, B. Iiommophyllm^ a. 
Iiederaceus, Spenh. FI. Frib, (1829). — Fig. — FI. Dan. t. 321. Eng. Bot. 
t. 2003. Sturm, DeutschL FL p. 67. Bchb. FL Germ. 3. 2. Goclr. 
Essai, f. 1. Cosson and Germ. Atl. t. 1. f. 1, 2. Forms 1~7. 

Common in Europe and North Africa; occurs also in North America, 
but not included in either Asa Gray’s or Chapman’s American F’loras. 
According to Schlechtendal it reaches Siberia and the Aleutian Isles. 
This group cannot be absolutely separated from R, aquatilis, L. ; though 
in most cases it is sufficiently different. BatracJdum peltatum , 

isopJiyllum^ Fr., and R. trinacrms^ E. and A. Huet dii Pavilion of the 
latter group have no submersed leaves, or scarcely any, while Lohhii of 
VOL. IX. [march 1; 1871*] 3? 
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tlie former shows indications of tliom, and mtermedms lias its receptacle 

hairy, and is usually referred to triparlUus. 

1. TENELLUS. 

K tenellm, Yiviani PL iBgypt. (1830) ex Dietr. Synops. vol.iii. p. 312 
(1843), non Gay (1834) nec Nutt. (1838), Walp. Kepert. vol. i. p. 36. 

In damp places at Alexandria, Egypt, Creeping. Leaves truucato- 
cordate, 3-lobed ; lobes rounded, obsolctely crenate. Eeccptacle spicate, 
longer than the petals.” I have not seen specimens of this form nor of 
the following. 

2. SANICULiEFOLlUS. 

M, saniculcefolim^ Yiviani, Elorce Libvcm Specimen, p. 29. t. 11. f. 2, 
(1824). 

In salt marshes at Syrtis Major, Tripoli. Eloating. Leaves 5-fid, on 
petioles about 2 inches long, with crenate lobes. Peduncles long. Petals 
three times the length of the calyx. Stamens 14-16. 

3. Lobbii, forma nova. 

E, heeler aceiis^ var. Torrey in Rep. Exped. Whipple (1857). 

North America. Oregon, W. Lobb 1 1852, n. 249. California, Bi- 

gelow ! near 35th degree of latitude in 1853-4, “ with R. aquatiUs, L.” 

Quite glabrous, annual (?) Stem elongated, floating, 9-1 2 in. long. 
Submersed leaves none or rare, rudimentary and resembling adventitious 
roots. Floating leaves tripartite, truncato-cordate at base, in. wide ; 
lobes equal, oval or oblong, the lateral ones usually notched at apex ; 
petioles slender, I— 1-| in. long ; stipules adnate to the petioles. Peduncles 
opposite the upper leaves, thicker than the petioles, -J-f in. long. Buds 
globose. Sepals long, semi-elliptic, persistent, dark green with 

scarious margins; petals ^ in. long, obovate-oblong, 3-5-(iisually 3-) 
veined. Stamens 5-9, usually 6 ; filaments exceeding the heads of young 
carpels, anthers oval ; style lateral, slender, usually long and cmwed. Carpels 
4-6, usually 4, thicker upwards, large in Ruit, jV ^7 it 5 

receptacle small, depresso-globular. 

Espuanation op Plate OXIY . — Ranunculus hydrocharis, Sperm., forma 
j&o55w,Hiern. Fig. 1, 2,3. Erom specimens in Kew Herbarium, collected in Cali- 
fornia by Bigelow. Fig. 4, 5. Lower portion of Mr. Lobb’s specimen from Oregon. 
Fig. 6. Stamens and carpels. Fig. ^7. Carpel-head. Fig. 8. Petal. Fig. 9. Carpel, 

4. Lenormandi. 

R. tripartituSy Diibourg dTisigny in Catalogue des Plantes spout, de 
i^Arroiid de Yire, seance publique de la Soc. Linneexme de Nomiandie, 
1836; non De Cand. (1808). JL Lenormandi^ E. Schultz in Flora, 
vol. XX. Bd. ii. p. 736 (1837). R. reniformu, N. Desportes EL Sartli. 
S (1838) ex Boreau, non Wall. List. n. 4709 (1828). R. hederaceus /5. 
grand^orus, Bah. Man. Brit. Bot. cd. i. (1843). Bcdrachhmi Lenor-- 
mand% Er. Sum. Yeg. Scand. voLi. p. 139 (1846) ex Nyman. R. camoms, 
Bab. Man. Brit. Bot. ed. 3. p. 7 (1851), — Eig. — Eng. Bot. Siippl. t. 2930. 
Godr. Essai. f. 2. Cosson and Germ. Atl. t. i. f. 3, 4. 

Occurs in Scotland, England, Wales, Ireland (teste Moore and More), 
France, etc. This form approaches both hommophyllns and intermedius^ 
and w^ere it not for the absence of submersed leaves would sometimes even 
remind one of small states of Jlorilundm, 

5. HOMCEOPHYLLUS. 

R. omoiophylltiSy Ten ore, FL NeapoLYoL iv. p. 338 (1830) . R. emmsns, 
Giiss. EL Sic. Prodr. SuppL p. 187 (1834), non Bab. (1851). Batra- 
chiuni cmnomni^ Diimort. FloruL Belg. (1827). 
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Occurs ill Scotland, England, France, Germany, Italy, Sicily, Spain, 
Portugal (teste Macliado), Algeria (Oosson 1 state approacbiiig Leuor- 
inmidi), (Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Belgium, Mid-Russia, and 
Transylvania, teste Nyman). Probably a floating state of JiedemfoUiis. 

6. HEDERiEPOLlUS. 

R. hederaceiis, Biria, Hist. Ttenonc. p. 33 (1811), Brcbiss. FI. Nor- 
mand. ed. iii. p. 7 (1859). R. liederaceus^'Vfxx. b. erectus, Brebiss. 1. c. (an 
upright state, reported from Yire, France). Bah^acJiium hederaceum^ 
Dnmort. Florul. Belg. (1827) ex Nyman. — Fig. — Curt. FI. Loud. voL i. 
t. 95. 

Occurs in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Scotland, England, 
Wales, Ireland, Belgium, France, Germany (Mid-Eussia and Transylvania, 
teste Nyman), Spain, Portugal, Algeria, Newfoundland, Eocky Mountains 
(state with larger flowers and more numerous stamens than in the type, 
approaching Leaves sometimes opposite. Salisbury’s name 

Jiedermfolius I have used for this form, thougli he doubtless meant it to 
be a mere synonym of kederacens. 

7. INTERMEDIUS. 

R. intermedins^ Knaf in Flora, vol. xxix. p. 289 (1846), non Poir. 
Batrachmm intermedium^ Nyman, Syll. FI. Europ. p. 175 (1854-5). i2. 
tiipariitus^ Aiict. Brit. — Fig. — Eng. Bot. Supp. t. 2946. 

Occurs ill England, Wales (teste Babiiigton), France, Bohemia, Por- 
tugal. Leaves sometimes opposite. In some states very like Lenormandi, 
but differs by presence of hairs on the receptacle; difibrs also from, tripar- 
litus by the absence of submersed leaves, by its less deeply divided 
floating leaves and usually by a different habit. 

R. aquatllls, Linn. Sp. PI. 781 (1753), non Hook. f. et T. Thoms. 
(1855), nec Godr. (1839). R. capillarls, Gaterau in PL Moiitauban, 
p. 102 (1789). Forms 8-35. 

Linneeus gave four varieties of this, which are mentioned below 
under the names lideropliyllm^ ch'cmains, peciinatns, and Jlniiam, 
De Lamarck divided it into two species, apiaticiis and fluitans p 
Brotero, in a different manner, into two, lieterophjllus and pan-* 
tothrlx ; and various later writers into several others. The petals 
are occasionally more than five in iiuinber, as, for example, in peni- 
clllatus^f orihundus, Brouetii^ and Jluitans^ though in all the forms five 
is the normal number. 

R. aqmlicus, Lam. FI. Fr. vol. iii. p. 184 (1778), non Bcnth. 
(1858). R, aguaMliSy a. /3. y. L. (1753). R, agncdillSj Willd. Sp. 
pL 2. 1332 (1779). Forms 8-34. 

This can usually be separated from Jkdtam by the slenderer or 
shorter segments of the submersed leaves (which arc nearly always 
present) and by the hairy receptacle ; but neither of these characters 
is quite trustworthy. When the petals are ecjual to or shorter than 
the sepals, the state is called by Schlechtendal in Animadv. Ban. p. 
10 (1819) R. aquaiilis h. parvijlorns, after a small-flowered variety 
of R. aquatilis, L., first noticed by Catherine Ellen Dorrien in Nas, 
p. 196 (1777). (See note under rldpipJiyUns^ ii. 17). I have seen 
an example of this from the neighbourhood of Leipzig. 

R, Jieteroqdiyllns, Weber in Wiggers, Prim. FL liolsat. p. 42 
(1780). R. aquatilis, a. Linn. Sp. PL 781 (1753). R, diver 
folkis, Gilibert FL Lithuan. vol. v, p. 261 (1782), non Boiss. et Ky. 

E 3 
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PI. Exs. 1859. R. aqvatllis, a. dwersifolmsj Hagen, Eaiiiinc. 
Prnss. (1783) in Liidw. Del, Opusc. p. 587 (1790). R. aquatUis, 
ThuilL El. Par. ed. ii. p. 278 (1799), Naccari EL Venet. vol. iii. 
p. 101. n. 510 (1827). R* liydrochark^ A. lieterophjlhts^ Sperm. 
EL Erib. p. 1007 (1829). BatracMuyn aqiiatile, lieterophjllum, 
Spacli Hist. Hat. Teg. voL vii. p. 200 (1839). Batrachium, 
sect. Heterophylle.f, Dumort. Monogr. (1863). B. hdeolnm.^ 
Bevel, Eecli. Bot. Sud-oaest France (1865) ; Bull. Soc. Bot. 
France, vol. xii. Bev. Bibl. p. 258 (18G5), is a form Laving tlie 
leaves (all) reiiiform siibrotundo- orbicular, 3-5-fid, with crenate 
lobes, flowers small, carpels numerous, style sublateral, receptacle 
setose. When in nearly dry places the stem is procumbent and the 
floating leaves are subreniform, tripartite, with more or less di- 
vided lobes, and the submersed leaves inultifid with linear segments, 
the state is R. aqnatilis^ C. anom.alus^ Liljebl. Sw. EL p. 229, ex 
Schlechtendal ; i2. aquatilu, a. keteropliyliiis, coenosus, Moris EL 
Sard. vol. i, p, 26 (1837); R. aquaiilis, y. teyrestrls, Godr. 
When the floating leaves tend to become capillary, as in Biria, 
Hist. Eenonc. t. 1. f. 27, the state is called radiatus [see Borcau, 
EL Cent. Er. ed. 3. vol. ii. p. 11 (1857)] ot fm if oil ns [see 
Schiecht. BeroL FI. vol. i. p. 303 (1823)]. When submersed 
leaves are entirely absent (a very rare occurrence in the aquatiUs 
group), the state is called uopJiyllns [see Fries, Sum. Teg. Scand. 
vol. i. p. 26 (1846)] ; and when this takes place in shallow places 
wdiich subsequently become dry, so that the lower leaves wither 
and the upper only remain, the state is R, aguatilis a. anomalm^ 
Eetz ex Schlechtendal. BatracJiiim JieteropJiyllum, var. crassk 
cmdu, Eyries, Sum. Teg. Scand. vol. i. p. 140 (1846) is a succulent 
state with swelled stem, large flowers, many stamens, and about a 
hundred glabrate carpels arranged in a large head ; perhaps a state 
of Bandotii. Forms 8-19. 

8. TEIPARTITUS. 

R, tj'ipartitiis, I)e Cand. Ic. PL Gall. Bar. p. 15. t. 49 (1808) excL 
Syn. Thor., non Auct. Brit, nec Nolle (1828), nee EL Dan. t. 1993. 
M. tripariltiis, a. micrantlim, De Cand. Begn. Teg. Syst. Nat. voL i. 
p. 234 (1818). Batraohinm. iripartikm, S. E. Gray, Nat. Arr, Br. pL 2. 
721 (1821). R. hydrochariSi A. JieteropJiyllm, y. t?'lpartUifs, Spenn. EL 
Erib. (1829). — Fig. — Sturm, Deutschl. EL Hf. 67 ; Eeichb. EL Germ. 
3. 2 ; Godr. Essai, f. 3 ; Oosson and Germ. AtL t. 1. f. 7, 8. 

Occurs in France, Germany, Portugal, Spain (Wilikomm ! a weak 
state with long and slender petioles and without submersed leaves, and 
with the floating leaves nearly tripartite, and also with the receptacle 
setose and sometimes conical; approaches intermedms, Lohhii^ 
as well as triparUti(s), Another plant in flower from Portugal (Wel- 
witseb 1 EL Lusit. Exs. 409) without floating leaves and resembling 
coyt/ermides, is R. tripartite, jB. snbwerse, Godr. in Gren. and Godr. EL 
Er. vol. i. p. 20 (1848). Fries states in Sum, Teg. Scand. vol. 1. p. 140 
(1846), that the presence of floating leaves is necessary for the production 
of flowers in R. tripartUus, De Cand., in consequence of the peduncles 
springing only from the axils of the floating leaves. 

R, aquatilis, A. IieterophyllnSy a. lejospermm^ Wallr. Sched. 

Grit. 282 (1822). R. Betiveri, Koch, Syn, EL Germ, et 
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Helvet. ed, 2. p. 13 (1843). Porms 9-12. — Fig. — Cosson and 
Germ. Atl. t. 1. f. 5, 6. 

R. Rativeri^ a. mmor, Koch, 1. c. R. Retiveri, Koch in 
Sturm. Geutschl. FI. Hf. 82 fig. (1840). Forms 9-11. 

9. HOLOLEUCUS. 

R, olole/icos, Lloyd, FI. Lorr. p. 3 (1844). Batrachium ololeucos, Van 
den Bosch, Fi. Bat. Prodr. 6 (1850). 

Occurs in Belgium, France, Spain, Portugal (teste Machado), Holland 
(in FI. Bat. Prodr. p. 6). A Portuguese specimen (Welwitsch I FL 
Lusit. Exs. 906, 6000 ft. alt.) probably belongs to this form. 

Intermediate between tripartitus (than which the flowers are larger) 
and coiiftisus. The only good character to distinguish it is the absence 
of the yellow colour from the base of the petals. The stipules are wide, 
spreading, and very shortly adnate to the petioles, and tiie carpels are 
glabrous. It has not yet been noticed in Britain, but ought to be looked for. 

Batrachium obttisijlorum, S. F. Gray (1821). R. trvpar- 
titus^ /?. obti(syio7ms^ l)e Cand. (1818). R. Baudotil, Syrae 
in Sowerb. Eng, Bot. ed. 3. p. 24 (1863). Forms 10, 11. 

A state with quite glabrous receptacle was iiotieed near 
St. Petersburg by Huprecht, which he called var. psilocarpa, 
FI. Iiigr. p. 22 (i860). 

10. CONFUSUS. 

M. Bipartitiis, Nolte Novit. FL Holsat. p. 51 (1828). R. cojt/fisas, 
Godr. in Gren. and Godr. FL Fr. vol. i. p. 22 (1848). BatracJiiim 
confusim^ F. Schultz. R. KocJdi, Beurl. Bot. Not. 1852, p. 156. iL 
Baudotliy (3. co7tfusuSy Syme in Sowerb. Eng. Bot. ed. 3. p. 25. t. 23 
(1803). Batrachium tripartitim^ Schur, Eu. PL Transsilv. 12 (1866). 
— Fig. — FL Dan. t. 1993. 

Occurs in Sweden, Denmark, Scotland (teste Syme), England, Wales, 
France, Germany, Holstein, Sleswig, Switzerland, Sicily (Farlatore !), 
Algeria (?). Portions without floating leaves resemble sahughmim or 
trichophytlm. States with large flowers approach R. peltatuSy Schrauk ; 
other states in brackish water cannot be separated from Baudoiii, 

11. Baudotii. 

R. Bandotii, Godr. Essai, f. 4 (1839); Eng. Bot. Snppl. t. 2966. 
Batrachium Baudotily Van den Bosch, FL Batav. Prodr. p. 7 (X85()). 
R. Baudotii, a. vulgaris, Syme in Sowb. Eiig. Bot. ed. 3, p. 25 (1863). 

Occurs in Scandinavia (?), Scotland, England, Wales, Ireland (teste 
Moore and More), France, Holland, Prussia, Spain, Portugal (teste 
Machado), Algeria. I have a state between this and R. peltutm, Schrank., 
from Nortbuinberland. This plant when it is deprived of its floating 
leaves resembles or becomes marmus. In England, at least, Baudotii is 
marine or found only in bz'ackish water. 

12. TEIBHYLLUS. 

R, triphyllos, Wallr. -in Linnsea, vol. xiv. p. 584 (1840). R. Fetiveri, 
/3. major, Koch, Syu. FL Germ, et Helvet. ed. ii. p. 18 (1843), R. lie- 
terophyllus, Fries (part) (1845). Batrachium hctm'ophyllum. Fries (part) 
(1846). R, aquatiliSy var. 6. tripartitus, Koch in Sturm. Deutschl. FI. 
H. p. 67. f. (1835). R, Irimi, Beurl. Botan. Notis. 1852, p. 156, non 
liartm. 

[Erratum. — In the chronological list, p, 48, insert, — 

1865; luteolim, Kevel, llech. Bot. Sud-ouest France. — La Teste, S.W. 
France.] 


{To he continuecB) 
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NOTES ON THE DISTEIBUTION OF ALGJL 
By G. Dickie, A.M., M.D, 

{Read at the Meeting of the Rotanieal Society of Rldinlmryh, Jan, 12ithi 1871.) 

Tlie result of dredging near tlie “ Maiden Bocks” in relation to range 
in depth of Algfe, formed the subject of a paper to the Society in 1869 ; 
having* some years before made a passage in the lighthouse tender from 
Larne, the nearest port, I have thought that notes of the Algae found on 
them might deserve to be recorded, especially when contrasted with those 
of the neighbouring shore. The “ Maidens” are about six to seven miles 
from the Antrim coast, they are in close proximity, of small extent, and 
each mainly occupied by lighthouse-buildings, presenting but few crevices 
where land plants can grow, of which I only found three, viz. Matricaria 
modoraj var. maritima, and two species of Airiplex. The two small 
islands in question rise abruptly, having deep water near them ; they are 
in fact the nigged tops of a submerged mass of basalt. 

The visit was made about the end of June (a month or two later would 
have been more favourable), the time allowed was limited ; I, however, col- 
lected every seaweed that could be seen, and all were kept separate in iny 
herbarium. 

The following is a list : — 

LAMINAEIACEiE. 

Alarm emilenta^ Lyngb. i Chorda lomenktria, Lyngb. 

Laminaria digitata^ Lamour. ] 

ECTOCARPACEiE. 

Bctocarptis splKSfopliorus, Carm. | E, lUiaralis, Lyngb. 

Bhodomelace.e. 

Odonthalia dentata, Lyngb. I P. urceolata, Grev. 

Polysipkouia fastigiata, Grev. 1 P. Brodlcel, Grev. 

Lauren ciACB/E. 

Gkylocladia articidatu^ Grev. 

SqUAMARIEuE. 
llildenhraniui I'lihra^ llarv, 

CORALLINACE.E. 

Meloheua pustulata^ Lam. 

DELESSEltIACE.E. 

Eelemria simma, Lamour.^- I MlopJiyllimi laceratmu, Grev. 

I). dlata^ Lamour. | 

Bhouymeniage^. 

Rhodymenm palniata^ Grev. I Jfydrolapatlmm mngulnmw, 

1 Stackli.f 

* This is the species which was dredged in 70-80 fathoms, near the “ Maidoiis,” 
as reported in a former communication. 

t Wormshioldia having been applied to a genus of flowering plants by Do 
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CllIPTONEMlACEiE, 

Gigartbia mamillom^ J. Ag. | Iridaa edulis, Bory, 

CERAMIACEiB. 

GriffUJtsia setacea, Ag. 
CalLitJictmnion Arbiiscida, Lyngb. 

SiPHONACEiE. 

Bryopsis plmTiosa, Ag. 

CONFERYACEiE. 

CladopJiora arcta^ Ktz. 

IlLVACEiE. 

Buteromorplia compresm^ Grev. B. ciliark^ Carm. Growing 

Borphyra laciniata, Ag. upon Bctoca?ptis spJucrojjhorm, 

Bangia fmco-purpurea^ Lyngb. 

RIYULARIACE.E. 

Cahthrm scopulo^'um^ Ag. 

D1ATOMAGE.E. 

Bynedra fulgens, Sm. | Isthmia nervosa^ Kiitz. 

This list is very meagre compared with the species found on the nearest 
coast, where the prevailing rock is hard chalk ; the following are among 
the more remarkable of these, — most of them are not merely plentiful, but 
notable for tlieir size — laminaria phyllUis, L. Fascia, Bictyota diclio^ 
toma, Stllopliora rhizodes, Fmctaria lati/olia, Asperococcus Tumeric Meso^ 
gloia vermicularis, BolysipTionia formosa, P. violacea, P.elongella, JP.airo- 
pzirpurea, P. a£inis, P. pa7*asUicai Ch/locladia omlis, 0. kaliformis, Be- 
lesseria Hypoglossum, Nitopliyllim pimctatum, Bf. Bonnemaisoni, N, Gme^ 
Uni, Bhodymenla ciliata, Bplim'ococciis co7'ompifolms, Glimidrns Nomegi- 
cus, IIaly?nema ligulata, Schiaia fiircellata, Kallymenia ^'eni^ormis, K, 
Buhyi, GloiosipJionia capillaris, Callithamnion Plumula, C. Jioridulum, 
criiciatunij etc. etc. 

The species already mentioned as found on the Maidens’’ are gene- 
rally very dwarf ; they also grow on the neai'est coast, where they attain 
much greater size. Hard chalk being the prevalent rock in the one case, 
and rugged basalt the habitat in the other, the contrast as to size, as well 
as number, might be attributed to difference in chemical composition ; 
the small extent of surface at the Maiden Rocks,” freely exposed to all 
the storms of the Channel, and therefore unfavourable to the growth of 
many species, is the most probable cause ; on the Antrim coast sheltered 
pools and crevices abound, and these day after day in summer, during ebb, 

Candolle in 1824, S. O. Gray, in a popular account of British Algas, lias given the 
name Maugeria, in honour of a lady collector 5 I follow Lo J olis’s ‘ Algse of Cher- 
bourg,’ in adopting Stackhouse’s name, Tentamen, etc., 1809. 

* See Memoir of late Professor Harvey, p. 220, in a letter he alludes to the size 
of Phodymenla laciniata, Grev. ; a specimen from coast of Antrim largo enough 
to cover an ordinary round drawing-x'oom table. 


Ptilota sericea, Ktz. 
Ceramium I'nlrmi, Ag. 
C. acanthonotnm>, Carm. 
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receive tlie fall influence of the sun’s rays, which certainly affects the 
mean temperature. 

The Algoe of the “ Maidens,” with few exceptions, have a wide range in 
latitude and longitude on the British and Irish coasts ; Alarm and Odon-^ 
ilialia are chiefly confined to the Northern shores. 

As to the relation between the kind of rock and the distribution of Algm, 
it may be sufficient to observe that the more abundant and widely diffused 
are found indifferently on rocks of the most opposite character; that 
habitat does, however, modify the composition of at least one common 
species seems proved by the following instance. When passing the coast 
at Bay of Nigg, near Aberdeen, in September last (1870), I observed an 
iron chain newly brought to shore which had been during six months in 
four to five fathoms water, it was completely covered by the Bkodprienia 
palmata ; attached to this chain there was a piece of hempen rope, about 
three feet in length, which had a crop of Folydplionia Brodimi; these were 
the only species, and each was strictly confined to the chain in the one 
case, and to the rope in the other. The Polydplionm was of good size, 
nearly as large as it occurs on the neighbouring rocks ; the liliodymenm 
was dwarf, two or three inches, paler and more delicate than usual ; of 
the last I collected sufficient for analysis, and am indebted for a report to 
my friend and former pupil, J. C, Brown, B.Se. Lond., and Lecturer on 
Toxicology, Medical School, Liverpool ; he was very careful to avoid any 
source of fallacy. 

Bliodymenia from iron chain, 

Iron=0'0112 per cent, of dry plant, 
or 0*235 per cent, of the ashes. 

Bhodymmia from granite rocks, Bay of Nigg, 

Iron = 0*0035 per cent of the dry plant, 
or 0*056 per cent, of the ashes. 

It can scarcely be that in this case each plant “ selected” its special Iia- 
bitat; Bhodymmia is a common perennial species, the Polysiphonla appears 
only toward the end of summer. The fishermen at the salmon station 
assured me that chain and rope were quite clean when put into the sea ; 
it is probable that the piece of rope had been in some way bedded in saiul 
ormuid, which having been, towards the end of the season, washed away 
by currents, the Polydphoma grew on it, the chain having been previously 
covered with a thick crop of the B/wdymema, 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE ‘PLOllA. VECTENSIS.’ 

By^ Alexander G. More, E.L.S., M.KLA. 

During the fourteen years which have elapsed since tlie publication, in 
1856, of Dr. Bromfield’s ‘Flora Yectensis,’ several plants have been 
added to the list, and the discovery of many new localities for rare species 
has rendered the botany of the^ Isle of Wight much better known. The 
present seems a good opportunity for bringing together various contidbii- 
tions received from other botanists, which, joined to the results of mv 
own observations during seven years’ residence at Bemb ridge, from 185 6 
to 1862, will serve, in some measure, as a continuation of the successful 
labours of the late Dr. Bromfield. 
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In drawing up the following list, I gladly acknowledge tlie great 
assistance which I have, on many occasions, received from my friends 
Messrs. Babington, Boswell Syme, Watson, Baker, and others, who, in 
cases wdiere I have felt any doubt, have continually given me the advan- 
tage of their opinion. 

The late Mr. A. J. Hambrough, of Steephill, Mr. E. Stratton, Mr. J. 
Pristo, and others of my friends have supplied a large number of loca- 
lities. Mr. Stratton has also extracted from a copy of the ' Plora ¥ec- 
tensis * some memoranda left by the former owner, the late Major H. 
Smith, whose observations, however, must be received with some degree 
of reserve. Dr. G. 11. Tate has kindly placed at my disposal a series of 
notes made during his stay at Preshwater, from 1865 to 1868, and Mr. 
J. G. Baker has favoured me with his observations on Yectensian Eoses 
and Eudi, made in 1868. 

A few of the following plants are included in a Catalogue of the 
Plants of the Isle of Wight,” published by me iu the ' Annual Eeport for 
1859 of the Isle of Wight Philosophical Society,* and intended to serve 
as an index to the herbarium of Dr. Bromfiekl, which is preserved at 
Eyde, in the rooms of the Society. Some of the localities and plants 
have also been noticed by myself in the botanical portion of the Appendix 
to * A New Guide to the Isle of Wight,’ by the Eev, E. Venables (1860), 
or from year to year in the ‘ Phytologist,’ the ‘ Eeports of the Botanical 
Exchange Club,’ or the ‘Journal of Botany,’ but many, especially of the 
critical forms, have not yet been recorded. 

It is to be remembered that the localities here given do not pretend to 
show the complete range in the Isle of Wight of any of the plants, but 
are strictly supplementary to those given by Dr. Bromheld in his ‘Flora 
Vectensis’ (1856), and in his “Catalogue of the Plants growing wild in 
Hampshire,” published in the ‘Phytologist,’ o.s. vol. iii. and iv. (1847- 
1861). 

The marks of naturalization are used, as I have employed them else- 
where, the single dagger f for cases of slight siispicion, for plants uhich 
now appear native, but were possibly introduced. The double dagger J 
for plants probably introduced, including nearly all the regular colonists 
or cornlield weeds, which spring up, year after year, in cultivated land. 
The asterisk * is used for plants certainly introduced. Within the 
brackets [] are included plants which are nowhere permanently esta- 
blished, but occur occasionally as escapes from cultivation, or by some other 
accident, without being self-supporting, also numerous species which have 
been evidently planted, and have scarcely yet strayed beyond the limits of 
gardens, houses, or intentional cultivation, and the extinct plants. The 
mark ! is employed in a few cases where I have examined a dried speci- 
men, though I have not gathered the plant. 

[TJialictrumflavum^ L. Probably extinct; I could not find it in 1863, 
and Mr. F. Stratton has also searched unsuccessfully at Wootton Creek. 
“ Formerly in Lee Meadows, E. M.” (Major Smith.)] 

XAdoyds aiiiumnalis, L. “ Fields at Wroxall and Lowcombe ” (Major 
Smith). Flowers in July and August, hardly so early as May. Abundant 
in the upper cornfields above Steephill and St. Lawrence ; appears well 
estaldislied as a weed among the crops. 

liaminculus triclio'pliyllm^ Chaix. Pond in a meadow nearly opposite 
the end of the “ Spencer lioad,’’ Hyde (1856), |lso in the pool south of 
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Cotliey Bottom Copse, given in the 'Flora Yectensis ’ as a locality for 
aqmiiUs, var. panioiJirix"" this being doubtless the same plant which 
is called 11. fliiitmis?'' by Dr. Bromfield, in the ' Phytologist/ voL hi. 
p. 390 ; but tiic true B.jfiuitaus, Sibth., has not been found in the Isle of 
Wight. 

K Drouetii, Schultz. Ditches in the marsh on north side of Bradiug 
Harbour, where the floating leaves arc sparingly produced (1856). 
Ditches in the marsh at Freshwater Gate ! (A. J. Hambrough). 

B. lieterophjllm, Sibth. In several ponds near Bembridges etc., l)ut 
not common in the Isle of Wight. A form without floating leaves occurs 
in the marsh ditches on the north side of Brading Harbour. Specimens 
of this are preserved in Dr. Bromfleld’s herbarium under the name of 
circinakis'' Sibth., which has not yet been found. 

B. Baiidotil^ Godr. Ditches on the north side of Brading Harbour, 
ahundantly (1856) ; also in a pond between the harbour and Yaveiiaiul 
Farm. In Saltern’s Marsh between Sea View and Springvale. 

B. peltatm. Fries. Common. By this name I understand a large- 
flowered and luxuriant plant, which is abundant in the marsh ditches near 
Sand own, and in many other parts of the island. The early floating 
leaves are often nearly peltate, with five rounded sub-entire lobes (var. 
qnmimlohm^ Koch), but the leaves produced later in the season arc reni- 
form, often nearly truncate at the base, with a tendency in tin's case to 
become tliree-lobed, the central lobe being separated from the others, still 
it is rounded at the margin, and nearly always entire. This is probably 
the variety named “ truncatm ” in the French Floras of Cherbourg and 
Dinan, and I believe it is also this plant which, in rapid streams, becomes 
B. pseudo-fiuitanSi in which the truncate-renifonn shape of the floating 
leaves still continues, but their segments become more acute, and are often 
drawn out at the tip into long points. 

From B. peltatm I do not feel any confidence in separating B.florU 
bmidus^ though I believe the name may fairly be applied to a plant with 
the peltate floating leaves more deeply divided, aucl their segments more 
notched, and which I have gathered, here and there, in ponds and ditches 
in various parts of the Isle of Wight. It is to be noted that, as in others 
of this section, the early flowers of B. peltatiis are much larger, and the 
petals more full and rounded, than those which are produced later in the 
season. 

B. Lenormandi, Schultz. Plentiful on several parts of Pan Common, 
especially at the western end In a ditcli close to Alvcn’stoiie L^mcli. 
Ditches in the Wilderness at Eooldey, and near Lasluucn^, Pond h^ar 
less common with us than B. hederaceiis^ and apparently restricted to a 
sandy soil. 

B. Jiederaceiis, L. At Hillways, Bembridge. On Pan Common. At 
Luccoinbe, near the Chine. Lashinerc Pond. Freshwater Gate, etc. Pan, 
near Newport (F. Stratton). 

B. Flammula, var. pseiido>*rept(tm, Syme, In boggy ground at Fresh- 
water, Eookley, Blackwater, etc. (F /Stratton). This is very different 
in appearance from the plant which grows on the shores of moiiutaiu 
lakes, and is probably no more than a procumbent form of growth assumed 
in autumn by R. Manmnla. 

II. Flcaria, L. Near Bembridge, I have sometimes found root-leaves 
with rounded and overlapping lobes, but the outer phyllodes are not half 
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as wide the sheaths of the leaves. This therefore is not quite the 
Flcaria ir. inmhens of foreign writers, though I believe it the var. hicimi- 
hens of rhyme’s 'English Botany.’ 

B. a(ris, L., var. B, Bormntis, Jord. Our Isle of Wight plant appears 
to belong exclusively to the form “72. tomop/i^llus” of Jordan ('Diag- 
noses,’ p. 71)5 differing from typical B, Bormmms in having the base of 
the stem and the petioles of the radical leaves clothed with spreading 
yellow^ hairs. I have not met with B. milgatus^ Jord. 

B. hirsutiis^ Curt. Frequent in damp meadows, especially near the 
sea ; occurs also on village greens, as at Nettlestone. By no means ex- 
clusively agrestal in the Isle of Wight, 

Galtha palustris^ L. So far as I know, only the variety “ vidga7'is ” 
occurs. 

*IIelleho7'm vmdls, L. A large patch in Woodhouse Copse, near Al- 
verstone (J. Pristo) ; the remains, I fear, of former cultivation. 

XEelleho7'ns L. Probably not indigenous at St. Lawrence, 

where I have only seen it in and near to what was formerly a shrubbery 
or pleasure ground, and which, though now sufficiently wild in appear- 
ance, still produces the cut-leaved Elder and a foreign species of Hyperi- 
cum, Mr. Stratton has observed one or two plants in a still more 
suspicious station, in a hazel copse close to the orchard at Apes Down 
Farm. 

Aquilegia vulgaris, L. In a wood south-west of Colwell ; and by the 
side of the Yar, one mile south of Yarmouth, sparingly in both places, but 
truly wild (J. G. Baker). Formerly at Alverstone, on land that had been 
cultivated many years ago (J. Pristo). 

[Pelphudnm Ajacis, L. The two specimens of “ D. Consolidai^ men- 
tioned in ‘ Flora Yectensis ’ as gathered by Mr. Hambrough and Miss 
Kirkpatrick, both have a pubescent capsule ; but the plant has no claim 
to be considered established in our cornfields.] 

^Berberis vulgaris, L. A few bushes in a hedge between Furzy 
Goldens and More Green, Freshwater (H. C. Watson). Probably 
planted here, as in the other localities given in ' Flora Yectensis.’ 

XPapaver diihlimi {LamoUel, Bor.). Sandy cornfields above Bed Cliff, 
Sandown Bay ; in corn near Newchurch; chalk-pit, south-east of Caris- 
brook Castle. By no means common. 

XF, Lecoquii, Larnotte. Cxdtivated fields above the landslip at Luc- 
combe (Rev. W. W. Newbould, 1868). A single plant in a sandy turnip- 
field at Ihimbrii!g(\ On a heap of chalky rubbish by the roadside between 
Lake and Shauklin. Frequent in garden ground at Yentrior and Bon- 
church. Near Gatcombe and Carisbrooke (F. Stratton). F. Lecoquii 
shows a decided preference for a calcareous soil^ as F, Lajmtiei does for 
sand. Both plants are very local or scarce. 

XFapamr Bhoeas, var. strlgosim, Bonniaghaiisen. Near Yaverland; 
near Tyne House, Bembridge ; at Kerne, Ashey, and Niiuwell ; but in all 
stations sparingly, Tins is not an ambiguous or intermediate form, but 
simply F. Blimas with adpressed hairs. 

X'Funiarla palUdiflora, Jord. In hedges and on rough bushy banks 
about Bonchurch and Yentiior, but in no great abundance (18f>l). In a 
hedge at Briglitstone, where Mr. Stratton also has gathered it. Mr. 
Stratton has kindly sliown me the specimens he named F. Bormi (‘Jour- 
nal of Botany,’ YiL p. 315), I cannot sec how they differ, except in 
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colour, from typical F. pally {ftara, p:ailicrc,(l at. the .saiac time, lu tlie 
series omii; semstj s|'H!ciuicns witli |M*rtec.tly while, tiowe.rs, and otlicrs mom 
or less iinp^e.cl with purph% and the curvature, of the pcnlicels is very van- 
able even iu the same plant., In any ca^e., the. h«[»poHeci F. Homi from 
Brii^htstmm cliirem widely from the plant ^'iven as F. ihrai in lUllot’s 
* BxsiiHmia/ I. mayiuhi ihni Dr. .Boswell h>yuu‘, also refers ,Mr, Slrailoii’s 
s|Madimens to 'h\ palUdllhra* 

eoii/ma, Jtjrd. On the shore west of Hyde; hedg-e at Alversloue; 
p;arde,n of the Vicarage at Oarisbrooke ; Appuldurcombe ! (A. J. Ilam- 
brough). By fur tiic most frerpumt of the eapnmlate iu the 

isiaiul. 

fit murali% SomL Hedge near 'Freshwater Gate, sparingly, June, 
1862J. The plant gathered here agrees closely with Air. Watsoids Am- 
rean spe^mnens. 

Obs. F. m.kraMa, Lag, l)r. G. It Tate reportshaving found a single 
spmdmen, which was not preserved, in waste ground near larmoiiih, in 
ISOT). ])r, Beil Salter recorded, I believe imidvcrtently, F, mimtalka as 
found by himself llowcring in January, 1855, tiear Hyde (Bot. Soc. Ediii. 
Proc. 1855, p. 18). Dr. Bromhcld speaks of another specimen found 
!)y Dr. Saltm* as either paroi/lora ot wlcrantha. But I fear this sjiccics 
cannot bo accepted as an isle of Wight plant, 

(To be continued) 
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"WoLPFTA IN Blossom. — Mr. Henry Gillman, in the ‘American 
Naturalist’ for January, says, — “I have just found (August 28tli, 1870) 
the Wolffia oolumMam, Karsten, flowering abundantly in a pool at Samh 
wich, Ontario, on the Detroit river. I discovered this station for it more 
than a year ago, but hitherto have failed to find tlie flowers till now. 
Untold millions of these tiny plants covered the surface of the water, hid- 
ing it completely, and lying en masse at least three-quarters of an inch 
thick. I found it also (though not fertile) some miles higher up the 
river, at Connor’s Creek, Alichigan, but nowhere else along the shores. 
Though Gray says Glowers and fruit not seen,’ it has, 1 think, been 
found once in flower in the Catskills. The delicate white flowers dis- 
appear soon after taking it from the water, but on placing some next day 
in my aquarium the little plants at once ‘righted themselves,’ and the 
flowm almost instantly reappeared, expanding fresh as ever from the 
centre of tlie frond. Last year, in the same pool, it was quite abiimlaiit, 
giwing with Zemua mhior, L., which was, however, largely in the 
majority. Now I find the JFolffia has almost taken possossioii of the 
pool, driving out the Lemia, wfiich is ‘few and far between,’ and of a 
sickly and degraded type.” The European (and British) species, IF. 
arrkim, Wiram., has, I believe, been seen in flower hitherto only in West 
Africa by Dr, Welwitseh, and his specimens were described and flgiired 
by Plegelmaier in this Journal, VoL HI. p. 118, and tab. 29. A hint here 
fox those with aquaria who try to flower this tiny pi ant — stint it of water, 
and expose it to heat. Perhaps growing it on flannel kept constantly 
wet with warm water, and exposed to the siin,mig*ht cause the reproductive 
ennnnVc; Ia the vegetative ones.— H bniiy Tiumjen. 
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Plants of the Northern Suburbs of London, 1870. — The 
vegetation of the outskirts of London includes a curious collection of 
waifs and strays. It is often exceedingly puzzling to trace their source, 
though sometimes the clue seems more obvious. This was the case with 
a new road near South End Green, Hampstead, which had been made but 
never used. The flint ballast with wliich it had been covered was almost 
hidden by the rank-growing plants, amongst wliich were some large and 
conspicuous bushy individuals of Atrij^lecc marina^ L. Although this has 
been recorded for Middlesex by Petiver (see ‘Flora of Middlesex,’ p. 236), 
it is usually so exclusively a littoral species that it makes the presump- 
tion very strong that the road had been made with shore-ballast. The 
Lev. W. M. Hind’s locality for A, Bahmgtonii, Woods, between Kilburn 
and Kensal Green (vide ‘Flora of Middlesex,’ p. 238), was on sea- 
gravel. With A. marina, L., there wms a curious assemblage of plants. 
JFIeliaydJius annum, L. ; Ijinaria minor, Desf., abundant and of a large 
size (this has otherwise seemed quite confined in Middlesex to the 
western half) ; Beyrafalctis^ secaliniis, Bab. ; 8 , arvensis, Godr. ; Lolitim 
temnlentum, L, A very handsome Bolygonum seems to me to be the true 
P. Femylvanicum, L,, though Mr. Watson, to whom I submitted a per- 
haps hardly sufficient scrap, prefers tp call it P. lapathifolum. The 
colour of the perianth, a bright deep pink, gave the plant a gay appear- 
ance, suggesting an exag-gerated state of P. Persicaria, from which, how- 
ever, the abundantly glandular peduncles at once separate it. From 
P. lapatJiifolhmi it is easily distinguished by the ey^ect racemes and 
exsey'ted stamens ; but, of course, if P. Perskaria and P, lapathifolkmi 
were united as is done by Mr. Bentham, the aggregate species wmiild 
have to include P. Pensyhameum also. Besides the iiTepressible Atri- 
plexes, Cbenopodiums, and Polygonums of London suhm*bs, there was a 
tall-growing Chenopodium which, although very near <7. opulifoliim, 
Schrader, seems quite distinct from it, not having its rliomboidal obtuse, 
almost 3-lobed leaves. I am inclined to think it a more generalized 
type of that segregate of 0, albym, L., of which C. candicayts, Lamk., is a 
rather abnormal state, certainly owing something of its habit to growing 
with cultivated crops. My plant was a good deal branched with long 
leafy branches, the leaves sparingly mealy, ovate-rhomboidal deeply- 
toothed, and exceeding the short axillary spikes of mealy flowers. Except 
that the foliage was greenish rather than glaucous- white, this agrees on 
the whole with the G. album, L., of Boreau (FL du Cent, de la Fr. 2078). 
Tlie cornfield plant, which is the 0. alhm of the Linnaean herbarium, has 
the toothing of the leaves shallower, Syme must have had some such 
plant as mine in view when he speaks of candicayys reaching three feet in 
height, and being “rarely much branched.” (E. B. voL viii. p. 14.) 
C, opulifolium has a glaucous mealiness over a rather dark green surface, 
which comes out through it in drying. When growing, it has besides a 
peculiar fades, from the branches being mostly long and simple, and 
rather sparingly supplied with foliage. It is a plant making its way 
steadily into notice in the environs of London. 

Cheiiopodiiims sometimes present themselves in a very anomalous 
guise, and perhaps the most puzzling form I have come across is a state 
of C, rnbrim, L., from near Crickiewoocl, Middlesex. I speculated at 
first on the possibility of this being a hybrid, but the plants were stunted 
and some of them injured, which may account for the peculiarities. The 
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leaves, except a few sliglitly hastate with ascending lobes, are narrowly 
lanceolate, entire, and obtuse. The inflorescence, instead of forming 
dense leafy spikes, consists of small distant axillary cymes. Anything 
more unlike normal C. ruhruni it is difficult to imagine. 

A curious point about London introduced plants is the general preva- 
lence of some one species during a single year, and its only sparing recur- 
rence afterwards. In 1867 it was impossible to examine a waste bit of 
ground without coming* sporadically upon Setaria midis, Beauv. Last 
year Lepidium ruderale, L., seemed to be equally widely dispersed ; within 
a short time I met with it at Highgate, Hampstead, and Teddington. It 
is not improbable that the grain used for feeding horses may each year, 
from market contingencies, come mainly from some one source. It seems 
quite likely that the horsebags of horses belonging to builders, oab- 
drivers, etc. may be a quite important means of distributing small exotic 
seeds in the environs of large towns. — "W. T. Thiselton Dyer. 


Barometric Plants. — Linnaeus, in his ‘Flora Lapponica,’ writing 
on Trifolmm repens (274), states that is a common practice to predict 
(tanquam e Barometro) a coming storm by an inspection of this plant ; 
for when the air is hot then the leaves hang down, whereas when there is 
moisture in the air the leaves are erect. This holds, he remarks, not only 
for the Trefoil, but also for most plants which have declining stamens 
Q^declinata, deorsum inflexa instar Carinm Naviculm.” Phil Bot. 1770, 
p. 219 ; cf. Babingtoii, sub voce). Ail the flowers, too, generally con- 
verge (connivent) when a shower is impending, as though they knew 
that the water would interfere with the fertilization of the plant, for when 
the fertilization has been effected no such convergency is exhibited (“ quasi 
scientes aquam actum genera tionis turbare, coagulando vel diluendo fari- 
nam genital em, cum actu generationis celebrate nulla conniventice signa 
ostendant ”), He instances Mimosa, Cassia, BanUnia, and their allies, as 
plants wdiose leaves converge every evening, even though there be no 
diminution of temperature. He concludes by asking wffiat is the cause of 
this sensitiveness, and what change there is in the night air beyond the 
absence of light and heat? Dr. Hooker (‘ StndenPs Flora,’ p. 79) states 
that the leaflets of Omlis are pendulous at night, and often sensitive to 
light. Of AnagalUs armisis he remarks that the corolla opens in clear 
weather, and other plants besides those specified doubtless obey the same 
law. I would wish to repeat the question given above of the great 
botanist, in the hope that some reader of the Journal will be able to give 
an explanation of this curious phenomenon. Will the same explanation 
account for the perhaps more singular circumstance that the Tragopogon 
pratensis, L., closes at noon ? — Egbert Tucker. 

Accent in Botanical Names. —Mr. H. 0. Watson, on pp. 3 and 
69 of voL i. (1847) of his ' Oyhele Britannica,’ gives “ for the benefit of 
lady readers or others who are not familiar with Greek and Latin names,” 
his pronunciation of the word “ Cyhele.” Dictionaries are on Mr. Wat- 
son’s side, yet one Virgil, no mean poet, required for his verse, not 
Cyb-el-e but C^b-e-le. (See also Cyb. Brit. vol. iv. (1859), and ‘ Com- 
pendium,’ preface, p. vi. (1870),) Now this word is one for which there 
are two pronunciations, I think, fairly allowable, if a Latin author may be 
cited as a good authority for his own language ; but what amazes me and 
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equally worries me is tlie great diversity in the position of the accent sanc- 
tioned by the usage of our foremost botanical writers. I go no further than 
these, for when -we descend to the minora sidera, the ditfcrences are greatly 
multiplied. To prove my point I shall confine myself to the handbooks of 
Babington, fifth edition (B.), Hooker (H.), and Syme (S.), and Koch’s 
® Synopsis ’ (K.), taking some twenty plants and classifying my results. B. 
and S. agree in placing the accent on the penult in Cor^dalis, Re&eda (K.), 
OnohrycJiis (K.), (EnotJiera, Oiiscuta, Asperugo^ Obione, L. Martagon^ A. 
Sco7'odoprasnm, etc., TriglocJim (K.), P. Hydropiper, Myrlca (K.) ; whilst 
in all these cases H. has the penult short, and K. is silent unless inserted 
as above. B. stands alone with accent on penult in Kofiiga (K. is silent), 
Oxytropu^ Boi'omcim (Iv. silent), Q. Calcitrapa, Tulipa;-'Q., stands alone 
in accented penult of Ornitlwpus^ Qomarim^ Arnomis^ A7'biitiis (forgetting 
“ viride membra sub arbuto stratus”), Phyllodoce (K. silent), P. Coro- 
7iopus (K. silent) j S. alone shortens the penult in Fetroselinumy Urtica ; 
K, differs from the English writers in placing the accent on the penult in 
CepJialantJie7'ay Geiitaurea, Mathie ; H. and S. agree in lengthening the 
penult of Lapuma ; and finally, in the case of Ra^ola, B. puts accent on 
0 , H. K. on i, and S. on first syllable. Similar differences might be 
easily multiplied, and will readily occur to botanists. I think it would 
be a great advantage to have uniformity in this matter, and surely in the 
majority of the cases there is but one legitimate pronunciation, since the 
names are classical names and not anglicized forms. — Egbert Tucker. 


Definite and Indefinite Bhizomes. — The division of axes into 
definite and indefinite has a very important meaning with reference to the 
general habit of plants. Ordinarily speaking, that is to say, excepting 
only some wholly abnormal cases, when the terminal bud of an axis is 
developed into a ffower, the growth of the axis is arrested, and further 
increase can only take place by the production of axillary buds ; in such 
a case the axis is said to be defiyiite. On the other hand, if the axis is 
never terminated by a flower or by anything but a growing bud, its 
continuous growth will of course proceed unchecked, and it is said to be 
indefmU. A general principle of this kind includes all that is stated in 
books about definite and indefinite rhizomes, branching, inflorescence. 
The only difference between a com and a rootstock, or rhizome^ consists 
in the fact that a conn is only of a year’s duration, while a rootstock 
consists of a string of annual growths, which remain persistently attached. 
The only difference, for example, between the conn of A7'um macidabum 
and the rhizome of Solomon’s-seal lies in the persistence of the old axes 
in the latter case and their decay in the former. In both, the terminal 
bud of the subterranean horizontal axis turns up and produces an aerial 
development of inflorescence and leaves. The underground growth is 
carried on by the elongation, later in the year, of an axillary bud. This 
is the typical arrangement of a definite rhizome, and it is, perhaps, the 
most common. Excellent illustrations are supplied by the Bamboo and 
the genus Iris^ as limited by Mr. Baker. According to fig. 130 in 
TIenfrey’s ‘ Elementary Course,’ the Cowslip also has the flowering stem 
produced by a terminal bud. This would make it an instance of a definite 
rhizome, but this is almost certainly an error. Throughout the Fnmu« 
lacece, axillary inflorescence is the general rule, whether the main axis be 
erect, prostrate, or subterranean. The genus Primula is no exception, as 
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is coiTec% pointed out with a figure in Dresser’s ^ Elements of Botany ® 
(p. 70, fig. 72). Other examples of an indefinite rhizome are supplied by 
MenyantJies frifoliata and Bidomus uvibellaiiis, St. Hilaire (' Morphologic 
Yegetale’) gives Scirpiis palustris (xnA muUicmUs, but it seems probable 
that the Cyperacem haye all definite rhizomes as well as Jmicem atul 
grasses. However, the underground economy of plants is an almost 
untouched subject in this country, although every collecting botanist 
might contribute something to our knowledge by the dissection and study 
of promising specimens. — W. T. Thiselton Dyer. 


Can any botanist allow me the examination of a specimen of Opegraplia 
calcarea^ Turn. (Eng. Hot. 1790), authenticated by Mr. Turner himself? 
None such exists in the Turner lierbariuin, Borrei* herbariumj nor 
Sowerby herbarium at Kew and the British Museum. — W. A«i Leighton. 


Krempelhuber, in his ‘ Geschichte und Litteratur der Lichenologie/ 
vol. ii. p. 507, refers Lichen terrestris mbiimnsfusciis of Bay’s ‘ Synopsis,’ 
2nd ed- App. p. 331, to Ohryznm corniculatum^ Wall. Can any one who 
has examined Bay’s herhariura in British Museum inform me whether this 
is correct, or are the specimens referable to Lejdoc/ium palmatwm, Aliit. 
(Eng. Bot, t. 1635)? — W. A. Leighton. 

In Buddie’s herbarium at the British Museum, vol. cxiv. fob 8. n. 8, is 
an authentic specimen, labelled Lichen ierresiris mhi'mus fimus^ Doody, 
in Appendix Eay Syn,, Bobart Hist. Oxon. part 3. sect. 15. t. 7. f. 4. 
B. suppi. 48.” it seems to be rather a state of Leptogiim mmiatum than 
of L. palmattm. At all events the specimen is infertile, and certainly 
affords no warrant for the inference that it is Ohtyzum corniculatim, Walk. 
— J. M. Ceombie. 


NEW SPECIES OE PHANEROGAMOUS PLANTS PUBLISHED 
IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE YEAR 1870. 

{Continued from p . 61.) 

Deimta Buechellii, BaJrer {Liliacem); folia synanthia, carnoso- 
herbacea, lorato-lanceolata, glabra, 7-8 poll, longa, 1 poll lata ; scapus 
foliis snbmriuans ; racemus 8-9 poll, longiis, 1 poll, latus, 60-1004Iorus; 
pedicelli erecto-patentes, 3-3 lin, longi, bracteis Imearibus submquantes ; 
perigoninm 5-6 lin. longum, laciuiis tubo triple longioribus. C. B. S. — 
Biirchell^ 4769 1 Zeylm\ 754 ! — Appendix^ Mef. Bot. p. 3. 

D. EOBUSTA, Baker; bnlbo solitario hypogmo, foliis 6-9 erectis synaii- 
tliiis lorato-lanceolatis tripedalibus glabris acutis, carnoso-herbaceis irn- 
maculatis, scapo erecto tereti stricto tripedali, racemo subpedali modice 
laxo, pedicellis floribus cernuis et bracteis lanceolato-acuminatis subae- 
quantibus, perigonio extrorsura viridi intus pnrpureo tincto, laciniis ligu- 
latis cucnllatis tubo campanulato 3-4-plo longioribus, filamentis linearibus 
coniiiveiitibus laciniis paullo brevioribus, ovarii ioculis multiovulatis. — 
Hab. Cape Colony, Hort. Saunders, from Mr. Cooper. — Rtf. Bot. t. 190, 

Deimiopsis minoe, Baker {Liliaceae) ; bulbo globoso tertio siiperiorc 
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epiR-reo squaraoso, foliis 2 -3 cordato-ovatis bipollicaribns canioso-berbaceis 
viridibus inaculis saturatioribiis notatis basi in petiolum canaiiculatuai 
lamina submqumite cite angustatis, scapis foliis excedentibus, fioribus 
12 -20 dimse snbspicatis, perigoiiio IJ liii. loiigo, laciniis ovato-rotiindatis. 
— Hab. Natal, llort. Saunders, from Mr. Cooper. — Ref. Bot. t. 192. 

Enkyanthus jAPONicus, Hook. f. (Ericaceee) ; ramulis subverticil- 
latis, foliis deciduis membranaceis breviter petiolatis elliptico-ovatis ob- 
ovatisve acutis argute serndatis, corolla alba globosa, basi 5-saccata ore 
cont|acto lobis parvis revolutis, capsula aiigusta erecta. — IIab. Japan, 
Hort. Kew., introduced by Messrs. Staiidish. — BoL Mag. t. 5822. 

Epidendrum microchauis, /. {Orclildem) {c\fL. E. pidchello, 

A. Eicb. et Gal.) ; radices velatae, iilifornies, subtilissirae inseulptas ; va- 
ginae fultientes, emarcidre; pseudobulbi obloiigo-pyriformes, purpureo- 
violacei, bine impressi ; folia gemina ; laminae optime articuiatse, linea 
callosa transversa albida sub lamina, linearidigulatce, aculm, cbariaceo- 
pergameneae, infra purpureo-violacem, supra violaceo inargiuatfe ; ra- 
cemus pauciborus ; bractem triangulo-subulatae, ovariis pedicellatis longe 
breviores ; ovaria pedicellata, curvula j sepala iigulata, obtuse acuta ; 
petala linearia, apiculata ,* labellurn omiiiiio adnatum, trilidura, laciiiim 
laterales seiniovatse retrorsum angulatse extrorsiun bine lobulatte, laciiiia 
media bifida, lacinulis divaricatis denticulo medio interjecto, basis Isevis ; 
columna omiiino labello accreta, apice dilatata, androclinium linearibus 
emarginatiim, dens semiovatus acutus utrinque ; color ocliroleucus, albi- 
dus, maculis occultis purpureis. — Hab. It comes from Guatemala, and has 
flowered lately, under Mr. Green’s able management, in the rich collection 
of W. Wilson Saunders, Esq. — Gard. Cliroyi. 1870, p. 124:6. 

Eremophtla, 8p. nov., E Midi, {Mgoporace(s) , No description. — 
Fide Jouru. Bot. Vol. VIII. p. 321. 

Eriostemon, sp. 710V., F. Mull. (Rutacece), No description. — Fide 
Jonrn. Bot, Yol. VIII. p. 322. 

Eucomis olavata, Bake?' {Lillacece, Scillecd) ; foliis 9-12 late ob- 
laiiceolatis aciifis vel subobtiisis pedalibus vel ultra planinsculis, raargine 
minute breviter ciliatis, scapo crasse clavato racemo dimidio breviore, 
racemo subdimso 50-80-floro 3 poll, crasso, pedicellis crassis brevissimis, 
comm foliis 20-25 lanceolafcis fioribus paulo excedentibiis. — H ab. A na- 
tive of Cape Colony, Mr. Cooper, Hort. Saunders. — Ref, Bot. t. 238. 

Eernandoa (crrorc Eeebtnandoa) magnifica, Seem. {Bignoniaced). 
--ride Jonm, BoL YoLTIII. p. 280. 

Eritillaria collicola, Ilafice (LiVmcem), — Fide Jonrn, Bot, Vol. 
VilL p. 76. 

Geeraudina, Olm, getv. im, {Samydace^, Eomalkd), Elores berma- 
pbrocliti. Calyx cainpanulatus, 6-fidus, tubo brevi, limbi lobis inmqiialb 
bus 2 exteiioribus brevioribus rotundatis iiiterionbiis late ellipticis, mstiva- 
tione imbricatis. Discus tubum calycis vestiens, punctatus, margine late 
5"Crenulatus. Petala 5, calyce breviora et cum lobis calycinis alternantia, 
inargine disci iiisertn, ovato-rotundata, basi latecuneata. Stamina petalis 
numero isomera et ei'sdem opposita, margine disci inserta ; filamenta siibu- 
lata ; anthcra . . . Ovarium liberum, obovoideum, apice turbinatum v, 
subtruncatum, pubescente, basi latum, iiniloculare ; stylus brevis, subula- 
tus, centricus ; stigma (ut videtur lobulatum) ; ovula aiiatropa 4, in pla- 
centis duabus per paria in apice cavitatis pendiila. Eructiis siccus, mono- 
spermus. Semen pericarpio couforme, pendulum, obovoideum ; testa 
VOL. IX. [mAECH 1, 1871.] G 
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ItTevis, gluLra ; embryo et albumen . . . — Friitcx v. arbuscula ? Folia 
alterna, simplicia, coriacea, pcrsistentia, serrulata. Stipulse miimtissimae 
V. 0. Flores parvi, cymosi, pediinoulati, 

Q. POLIOS A, OUiK sp, nuica. — Hab. Natal, W. T. Gerrard, 1865.— 
Hook. Ic. Plant t. 1075. 

Gomphrena Pearcei, Oliv. {Amaraniacea) ; licrbula diffusa, glabra, 
caiiiibiis pluribus brevilras nmbellatis carnosulis, varanris ex eodem iiodo 
saepius 4-5 divaricatis, capitulis mwierosis breviter pedmiculatis 8-12- 
iioris, bracteis iiivolucralibiis berbaceis glabris fioribus brevioribiis, 
teolis obovato-rotimdatis teimiter albo-membranaceis, periantbii foiiolis 
aiigiiste obliqnis basi tubo stamineo adiiatis. — H ab. Pogota, 10,000 ft., 
Mareb, 1804, R. Pearce. (This locality I do not find iu tlic Andes. Per- 
haps Bogota, inay be meant.) — Hook. Ic. Plant, t. 1073. 

Haworthia Coopeui, Baker {LlUaceae, Alolnere) ; acanlis, folds 
30-40 pro genere baud crassis in rosulam dense couffrtis oblongo-lanceo- 
latis sesquiiincinlibus triple longioribus quain latis longe aristatis pallide 
Tiridibiis utriiique convexis in tertio snperiore pelliicido-vittatis apice pel- 
lucido, ad margineni cariiiam et iiisiguiter ad aristam setis pcllueidis pa- 
tentibns ciliatis, exterioribus ascendcutibiis, peduncido pedali, raccino 
10™12-fioro modice dense, bracteis parvis deltokleis pedicellis perbrevi- 
bus erecto-patentibus 'superantibiis, perianthio albido purpnreo-vittato 
limbo distincte bilabiate tube duplo breviore. — H ab. A native of Cape 
Colony, discovered by Mr. Cooper; Hort. Saunders. — Ref. Bot. t. 233. 

H. ■piLTEEiiA, Baker; acaiilis, foliis 20-30 crassissiiiiis in rosulam 
dense confertis, exterioribus patentibus oblongis vix uncialibvis pilifero- 
aristatis e medio sursum ad basin aristse cite angustatis pallide viridibiis 
facie paiillulum convexis, dorso roUmdatis, utrinque per tertiam superiorem 
pelliicido-vittatis, apice pellucido, ad marginem, carinam et prascipue ad 
aristam setis peilucidis patentibus ciliatis, pedunculo seinipedali, raceino 
] 0-12-floro, bracteis parvis lanceolatis, pedicellis perbrevibus vel subnullis, 
perianthio albido viridi vittato, limbo distincte bilabiate tubo diiplo bre- 
viore. — H ab. a native of Cape Colony, discovered by Air. Cooper ; Hort. 
Saunders. — Ref. Bot. t. 234, 

H. sUBREGXJLARis, Baker ; acanlis, foliis circiter 30 in rosulam dense 
confertis ovato-lanceolatis acutis iiucialibus et ultra 2|-plo longioribus 
qiiam latis fficie subplauis dorso convexis cariiiatis pallide vividibus vittis 
yertiealibus 5-6 sat u ratio rib us notatis supra prope apicein ct infra iu 
dimidio snperiore punctis parvis rotmulatis granulatis inaTginibus et 
Carina denticulatis, pedunculo seinipedali, racemo 12-lS-tloro submquantc, 
bracteis lanceolatis enspidatis pedicellis erecto-patentibus mquantibus, pe- 
riantliio albo viridi vittato segmeiitis ligulatis subregularittu' lalcatis tubo 
dimidio brevioribus. — H ab. A native of Cape Colony, gathered by Air. 
Cooper ; Hort. Saundei's. — R(f. Bot. t. 232. 

Hebecladus ventricosus, Baker {Solanacetr) ; fniticosa, ramis 
glabris baud volubilibus, foliis breviter petiolatis lunbaceis subglabris 
ovatis acutis iiitegrisvel paulliiliim sinuato-dentatis, fioribus ex axiilis nu- 
tautibus pedunciilatis solitariis vel geminis, calycibiis liore expanse hori- 
zoiitaliter patentibus, dentibus lanceolatis recurvatis, corollis pallide flavis 
snbfequilongis ac latis ventricoso-campaiiulatis fauce coristrictis, lobis lau- 
ceolatis recurvatis dentibus acutis interjectis, staminibus cum stylo longe 
exsertis. — H ab. Peru, liort. launders, from Mr. Farris.— it/;/! Hot. t. 208. 

Hedyotis (Oldenlandta) Boeriiaavioides, Ilance ((Jimimiame) . 
^Fide Journ. Bot. Yol. YIIL p. 73. 
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IIyacinthus candicans, Baher {LUlacefB) ; foliis 5-6 asceiiclentibus 
lorato-lanceolatis bipedalibiis vel ultra carnoso-herbaccis, glaucescentihus 
extrorsum plaiiiiisculis, scapo erecto firino tripcclali vel ultra, raceino laxo 
subpedali 12-20-floro, pedicellis cernuis iinis doribus siibaequantibus, brae- 
teis laiiccolatis pollicaribiis, perigonio sesquipollicari albo laciiiiis snb- 
aeqiialibus obovato-lauceolatis erecto-pateiitibus tubo infiiiidibulifonni- 
campauulato subdaplo longioribus, filainentis cx faiice tub! subnaiseriatis 
laciuiis brevioribus, stylo ovario subsetpiante, capsula oblong-a obtusa tri- 
siilcata, seminibus triquetris in loculis nunierosis. — H ab. Cape Colony, 
gathered by Dr%e and others, sent to England in the livitig state to Mr. 
Wilson Saunders by Mr. Cooper. Nearest H. orlerdulis, amongst pre- 
viousN-known species. — Eef, BoL t. Hi. 

H. PRINCEPS, Baker ; foliis 5-6 ascendentibus lorato-lanceolatis bi- 
pcdalibns carnoso-lierbaceis viridibus extrorsum planiusculis, scapo erecto 
foliis excedeiife, racemo lato siiblaxo 12-1 8-floro, pedicellis strictis erecto- 
patentibus hnis bracteis lanccolatis duplo longioribus, iioribus primiira 
cernuis mox erecto-patentibus, perigonio albido subsesquipollicari, tubo 
leviter ventricoso, laciuiis patiilis tubo aegre mquantibus interioribus lati- 
oribus et breyioribus, filaraentis infra medium tubi biseriatis longitudine 
perigonii tres-quadrantes scqii antibus, stylo oxario paidlulum longiore, 
capsula oblonga obtuse trisulcata, seminibus triquetris in lociiHs copiosis. 
— Cape Colony, Hort. Kew., gathered by Mrs. Barber, Close to II. albi- 
caJis. — Ref. BoL t. 175. 

Kalanciioe gracilis, TIance (Oramnlacece) . — Vide Seem. Journ. Bot. 
VoL VIIL p. 6. 

K. macrosepala, TIance, — Vide Seem. Journ. Bot. Yol. VIII. p. 5. 

Knipiiofia pRiECOX, Baker ; foliis bipedalibus ensiformibus deorsum 
2 poll, latis pallide viridibus, marginibiis subtiliter dcuticiilatis carina 
Imvi, scapo foliis siibdiiplo breviore, racemo praecoci obloiigo-lanceolato 
dense 40-60-(ioro, pedicellis perigoniis 7-8-plo brevioribus, bracteis Ian- 
ceolatis acutis pedicellis 2-o-plo longioribus, perigonio sesquipollicari 
supra ovarium leviter constricto, stamiiiibus inox perigonia lequantibus. 
— Hab, Cape Colony, Cooper, Hort. Saunders. Allied to the well-known 
K. Uoaria, but flowers in the early summer. — Ref. Bot. t. 169. 

Luisia 'MICRO ftera, Reiclih. f. (OrcJddece ) ; foliis terctibus subvali- 
clis; racemo paucitloro ; sepalis ligiilatis acutis petalis longioribus ; labelii 
poriione basilari ovata juxta basin iitrinquc uucinata, portioim antica lato 
ovato triangulo. — H ab. Sent from Assam by Col. iicusou to Messrs, 
Veiteb. — (Jard, Chron. 1870, p. 1503. 

Macowania, OUv. gen. nov. {ComposKee) . Capital urn multiflorum, 
licterogumum ; doribiis radii uniscriatis ligulatis iemiueis, disci tubiilosis 
abortii mascLilis.* Involiicrum hemispbmricum ; squatrue multiseriaiae, im- 
bricate, ovatae v. lanceolatm, inaequales, rigid iusculm, stdrscariosm, iiitus 
glabrae, interiores iongiores linear!- vel oblongo-Ianceolata^ obtusse. Ee- 
ceptaculiim leviter convexurn, epaleaceum. Corollm radii ligulatm, ligula 
late oblonga v. elliptica apice 3-denticulata ; disci tubulosm, S-dentatse. 
Antberm corolla eequilongm, lineares, basi utriiique avistatte. Stylus fi, 
radii loiigiuscule bittdus, rarais liuearibus obtiisis glabris intus canalicii- 
latis luarginibus longitudinaliter stigmatosis ; d. disci abortivi cylindra- 
ceus, apice vix aut leviter crassior, extus papillosus, brevissime et obtuse 
bilobulatus. Achmnium inappeiidiculatum, leviter arcuatiim,, subteres, 
longitudinaliter valicle 14-15-costatum, obsolete puberulnm. Pappus 
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uniserialis, setaceiis, setis liberis nVidis scabridis inrequalibiis caducissimis. 
— Prutejc g-latiduloso-hirtus, ramis foliosis apice coryinbosiin ramuiosis. 
Folia altema, sessilia, paieiitia v. rellexa, rip^ida, liuearia, acuta, niargiiiibus 
revokitis glanduloso-sctidosis. Capitula terminalia, solitaria, ilava, bre- 
viter peduuculata v. siibsessilia. 

M. REVOLUTA, Olln. sfK Hwca ; folia soepius conferta, I— 1 poll. loaga ; 
peduiiculi erecti, foliis superioribus breviores, glanduloso-hirti v. pilosi, i 
poll, longi V. interdum capitula siibsessilia; involucrum ^ poll, diam., 
glandiiloso-liirtuin, sqiiamiilis indetiniiis, luarginibus apicein versus disco- 
loribus, exterioribus rriiniitis ovatis, iuterioribus gradatiin longioribiis 
lanceolatis oblonaisve appresse imbricatis; flores radii circiter 7-12, ligula 
subplana, disci tiibulosi involiicro rcquiloug-i. — Hab. Collected on the 
mountains of the Buffalo River, British KatFraria, by P. M‘Owan, Esq. 
Distributed under n. 2013 by the “South African Exchange Ciiib/’ 
condncted by the same gentleman. — Hook. la. Tlmtu t. 1062. 

Marcgravia NEPENTIIOIDES, Seem. (Marcgramacem). — Vide Jo mm. 
Bof. Vol. Vni. p. 345. 

Maxillaria CTENOSTACHYA, {Orclddcm) \ caulescens, foliis 

sub bulbo diphyllo vaginantibus pluribns, folio sumino laminigero, foliis 
reliquis triangulis ancipitibiis carinatis, laminis ligiilatis acutis, intlores- 
centiis distichis, squamis triangulis carinatis pluribus (13--15) inibrican- 
tibus, iloribus exsertis sccundis, bractea appressa acuta parva, ovarium 
subiequante, mento obtusangulo parvo, scpalis triangulo-ligulatis acnmi- 
Tiatis, petalis submqualibus, labcllo trilobo sub veil tricoso, lobis lateralibus 
obtiisangulis, lobo medio ligulato obtiiso producto, tlavo furfuraceo, carinis 
tends serrulatis a basi in basin lobi inedii, ibi abrupto calloso confliiciiti- 
biis, iitrinqne superaddita carimila serrata abbrevinta. — A very interesting* 
species, in a morpliological point of view. The floriferous axes are covered 
with imbricate carinate triangular sheaths, and thus they look like stems 
of Lockliartias. From the axils of the sheaths arise the peduncled ex- 
serted iiowcu-s, which are ochre- coloured, and very like those Muxillaria 
lepidota., Liiull, belonging to the “ acanles” group. Their tails are so 
long that they remind one of a Brasda. Mab. Imported from Costa Rica 
by Messrs. Yeiteh. — Ganl. (7/ron. 1870, p. 39. 

Monol.ena PKIMIJL^^FLORA, IJook.f. {^hladowaceee) I glabcrrima, 
rhizomate ernsso tuberoso, Ibliis petiohiiis late clli])ticis aimminalis coria- 
ceis obscure sinnato-dimtatis ciliatis 3--5-plinerviis, su])ra Imte viridibus, 
subtus pctiolisque rul)ro-])urpnr(‘.is, ])edunculis cx apice rhizomatis umne- 
rosis petiolo subiequilongis 2“3-t]oris, calycis tnl)o globose lobis inmqua- 
libus rotundatis, petalis roseis basi albis'— IIab. New Gramada, Hort. 
Kew., from Mr. Bull.--7A;,^. Mag. t.5818 ; also Qard. Chron. 1870, p. 309, 
jfig. 53, 54, and Floral Mag. plates 471, 472. 

Mokolophus ccenobialis, Ilmice (Zmzlheracers).~~-Vkle Seem, Jouru, 
Vol. Vll L p. 73. 

Mormodes txbicen, RetcM.f. (Oi'clddeJ) ; scpalis petalisqixe lineari- 
ligulatis acutis ; labcllo revoliito curvo stomachiformi acuto supra me- 
dium^ fovea impressa triangula, latere altero alteri appresso superficie 
superiori pilosa, limbo minute punctulato, superficie inferiori nervosa 
radiata. — Hab. Believed to come from New Granada. — Gard. Chron, 
1870, p. 1085. 

Muscari (Botbyanthus) geanbifolium, Baker (Liliacea) ; foliis 
5—6 ©nsiformibiis planiuscuUs tlaccidis caruoso-herbaccis glaiicescentibus 
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sesquipedalibiis Tel bipedalibiis, scapo foliis 4-plo breviorc, raccmo cleiiso 
15~30-floro, pedicellis ceniuis floribus subtriplo brevioribus, perigouio 
livide casndeo obloiigo-rotinidato sesc{iiilong;iore quaiu crasso, superne 
iiullo inodo aiigulato, fauce distiucte coiistricto, deiitibus deltoideis albidis 
reeumitis tid)o 5-6-plo brevioribus. — Hab. Cultivated at Kew, the native 
country unknown; altered to M. botryulden, — lief. Bot. t. 173. 

Obbea, HooJc. f. geu nov. {Rubiacece^ Timo)iierB). Plores hermnpliro- 
diti. Calycis tubus turbinatus; limbus cupularis, truucatus, obscure 
4-dentatus. Corolla coriacea, sericea ; tubus elongatus, faiice paulo dila- 
tata intus glaberrirna ; lobi 4, breves, patentes, irabricati, 2 exteriores. 
Stamina 4, fauci corollee insei'ta, inciusa, tilameutis brevissimis ; antberm 
lineares, dorso infra medium affixae, basi breviter 2-lobee. Discus incori- 
spicuus, pubesceiis. Ovarium 2-loculare ; stylus filiformis, stiginatibus- 
que 2 linearibus iuclusis pilosis ; oviila in loculis solilaria, ab apice peii- 
dnla, funiculo incrassato. Drupa . . . — Arbor? ramosa, rainulis tere- 
tibus, ultimis scinceo-tomentosis. Folia opposita, gracile petiolata, ovato- 
V. laiiceolato-obloiiga, nervosa et creberrime reticulatim venulosa, nervis 
subtiis pilosis. StipuliB interpetiolares, squainosm, caducte. Flores inter 
luinores, in cyrnas paiuntioras ramosas axillares pedunculatas dispositi, 
pedicellis infra calyeem articulatis et minute bracteolatis. 

O. TiMONJOiDES, Ilook.f. sp. mdca. Hab. Sandwich Islands ; western 
end of the Kokala range, Dr. Hillebrand, n. 186. — Roak. Ic. Flant. t. 
1070. 

Odontoglossum BLAKDUM, BeivUh. f. {OrclilderB), (lilnodoutoglos- 
sum) (adlne O. ncevlo^ Lindl.) ; sepalis petalis([ue ciuieato-lanceis acumi- 
natis, labelli uiigue bilamellato, lamdlis oblougis antice obtusangidis, 
lamina ab iinguo cuneato vdutiiio anipliato ovata acuminata crispula, cor- 
nul)us brevibus gcminis ante lainellas aiicepositis falcibus gemiriis, tumore 
parvo iiitcrjccto, cirrhis columiicu basi augulatm bitidis setaceis. — Gard. 
Chron. 1870, p. 1342. 

O. limBaTUM, Reichb.f . ; panicula ampla muliiflora, sepalis triangulo- 
Janceis, petalis rhombcis acutis hinc lobiilutis dentatisve, labelli ungue basi 
columnm adnato, lamina a b;isi cordata oblongo-attenuata creiiulata serrii- 
lata apice aristatn,, carinis unguis in disciim cxciintibus, media simplieiter 
acuta, laioralibus in lamiiias rhombeas hinc dentatas exeuntibus, cokunna 
iiunirva basi obtusaiigula, aiis laceris. — Gard. Chron. 1870, p, 417. 

(7b be contmued.) 


Hublicatmns. 


Natural Illstorg of the Azores, or Western Islands. By F. Du Cane 
Godman, F.ij.S. London. 1870. 

Of tlie 35 S pages of which this volume consists, sixty-eight, at the out- 
side, are the. production of the gentleman whose name stands alone on the 
title-page. He is responsible for the account of the few vertebrates of the 
Isles, and for the scanty lists of BymempUra and Lepidoptera. The 
catalogue of Coleoptera is by Mr. G. 11. Crotch, and the llev. H. B. 
Tristram furnishes the short account of the terrestrial molluscs. Our 
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business, liowever, is not with tlie zoological side of tlie book, but with tiic 
more extensive catalogue of plants by which nearly two-tliirds of it is occu- 
pied* For the list of flowering plants and Ferns botanists arc indebted 
to Mr. li. G, Watson, for that of the Mosses and IIepalic^£ to Mr. Mitten. 

We arc so much accustomed to look upon Mr. Watson as our veteran 
British botanist, that it is a small surprise to flud him occupy ing him seif 
with the flora of a foreign land ; it is probable tliat many of our readers 
now learn, for the first time, that, so long back as 184^, Mr. Watson 
spent four months on one of H. M.’s ships (then engaged in surveying 
the Azores) examining, as well as such circumstances would allow, the 
vegetation of those islands. Some results of this expedition, as far as 
botany is concerned, will be found in vols. ii. and iii. of Sir W. Hooker’s 
* London .Tournal of Botany,’ the latter of which contains a full list of all 
the species then known. To this were added in the sixth volume, some 
fifty more found by Mr. Hunt, a resident in St. MichaeFs. Mr. Watson 
himself collected some 340 species, and for the last twenty-five years has 
had many in cultivation in his garden. From all this it will be evident 
that he is very well fitted, from his own observation, to write an Azorean 
flora, whilst it is scarcely necessary to say that in estimating the value of 
the alleged facts of other observers no botanist has had more experience 
than Mr. Watson. 

In our volume for 1867 (Vol. V. p. 89), M. Brouet’s 'Catalogue do la 
Flore dcs lies Azores,’ published the previous year, was noticed, and 
the careless manner in which, from ignorance of s^fiionymy, the list of 
species is iiiidiily extended, was alluded to. In the catalogue before us, 
Mr. Watson credits Mr. Brouet aud his fellow-collectors with the ad- 
dition of but thirteen species to those previously known. The whole 
number of species enumerated in Mr. Watson’s list is 478, and it is 
probable that further research would not greatly adti to this number, as 
Mr. Godman, who collected in 1865, and brought over a fine series of 
specimens, some or all of which are now in the Kew herbarium, only 
added six species. Of the whole number, the author has seen speciiuens 
of all but thirty-eight, and of these some will prob{d)ly turn out to 
be errors of name. This is not a large flora for a group of nine islands, 
lying between 37® and 40° JST. latitude; and even of these species not a 
few are likely to be recent introductions from Europe. Tlic ncart^st point 
of the Gonlinent to the Azores is tiie southern part of Fortugal, distant 
some 750 or 800 miles, and as Dr. Hooker has poinhul out, the Azonsan 
flora is mainly S. European or Mediterranean ; about 400 speanes are c.om- 
moil to Europe and the Azores, and it is especially to the rich aud varied 
flora of the Peninsula that the island vegetation has ihc greatest aflinity. 
Mr. Watson gives a list of ten Azorean species which occur in Europe in 
the Peninsula alone, and his surmise of this list being jirohably incomplete 
is doubtless correct; published matter on tlie Portugneso floi’a is very 
scanty, but an examination of Br. Welwitsch’s extensive collecLiou made 
in Algarvia, the southernmost province of Portugal, would, it is btdieved, 
add to its flora several species now supposed to be restricted to the Atlantic 
isles. Of the European species found in the Azores, more than 270 
appear to be British ; the south-west part of Ireland is next after Portugal 
the part of Europe nearest to the islands, and it is interesting to find some 
characteristic Irish species in iheir flora, ‘Ddbmcict pollfolla and Trlchommm 
qjddomnb^ for example. After deducting these Eiiro|}caii species, some 
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eighty remain, forming part of the '^Atlantic element” of Dr. Hooker;* 
about thirty-six only, however, are common to the Azores and tbe 
Madeira and Canaries groups, and from this short list probably a quarter 
must be subtracted for various reasons ; yet Madeira is but five hundred 
miles distant. The relationship with America is singularly slig'ht, four 
species only of those which are, neither European nor Madcdran being 
common to that continent and the Azores. The widely spread African 
shrub Myrsine ofricana alone (of the same list) represents the flora of the 
much nearer continent of Africa, which is only what might be expected 
when we remember how small an African element is found, even in the 
Canarian flora. 

The remarkable fact remains, that forty species (one-twelfth of the whole 
flora) are peculiar to the islands. A list of these will be of value to our 
readers : — Car damme Caldeiramiin^ Nastnrthim Jlexiiosim^ Cerasiimn axo- 
ricum, Ilyperictini foUosfwi, Vida Dennesiana, Rubus Hochdettorum, Sa- 
nicula azorica^ Jmmi Ilnntliy Retroselinum trifolmtimi, F. SeiiberUannm, 
SoUdago azorica, Senbertia azorica, Seneclo malvafoUns^ Tulpls ?wbiU,s, 
Microderis rigefiSj M. Jilli, Campanula Vldalii, Vacchmm cylindraceum^ 
Frica azorica^ JErythnea Massoni, Veronica Fabneyi, Euphrasia grandi- 
Jiora^ Myosoiu azorica^ M. maritima, LysimacJda azorica^ Euphorbia 
azorica, Ilaheuaria micraiitha, II. longehracteata, Liiznla piirpnreo-splm^ 
dens, Garex azorica, C. Icevicaulis, C. rigidifolia, 0. Hochstetteriaua, C. 
Jloresiana, C. Viilcaui, ? Feyeuscla ccespitosa, ? D. azorica, IIolcus rigidns, 
Eestiica peiraea, Isoetes azorica. It will be observed that, with the excep- 
tion of Seubertia and Microderis, all the genera are European. As above 
hinted, this list is likely to be somewhat reduced by a more systematic ex- 
amination of the plants of Portugal. As, however, Mr. Watson, who has 
had many of these specially Azorean plants under cultivation, finds them 
to require a damp, equable climate, such as is found in tlieir native 
islands, and to be quite unfitted to endure a Continental one, we can only 
expect the more robust species as the Carices and grasses to be found in 
Europe. A useful table is added to the catalogue, showing the distribu- 
tion (approximately) of the Azorean platits through Europe, Aladeira, 
Canaries, Africa, and less completely America. It would have been in- 
teresting to have traced, as far as is possible, each species through the 
nine islands composing the Azorean group. 

Air. Watsou has defined elsewhere some half-dozen of tlie novelties of 
the islands, and in the volume before us he fully describes Vioia Feu- 
uesiaua, found by Mr. Hunt, in 8t. Michaeks, a remarka!)le plant, with 
large flowers, which change colour during their expansion. Tiie Fpergularia 
of the Isles, which the aiitlior is much inclined to describe as a new species, 
has been already distinguished by Kindberg in his ‘Aiouograph of the 
genus Leplgonmn ’ (p. 80 and f. 15) as L. azoriemn. 

In the list of Musci and llepmtlcm, Mr. Mitten has not confined himself 
to the Azores, but included the other Atiautic isles, Aladeira and the 
Canaries. His catalogue of Aiosses amounts to 151, only forty-seven of 
which have been met with in the Azores ; Bartramia azorica seems to be 
the only species peculiar to these islands. Of llepaticre, sixty-eight 
species are known to occur in the Atlantic islands ; of these nineteen are 
enumerated as Azorean, and two Gyinnomitrimn erythrorlimim and llha- 
cotheca azorica, are supposed to be peculiar to that flora. Air. Alitten has 
* ‘ Lecture on Insular Floras,’ 1866. 
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described several new species from Madeira and Teneriffe, and his portion 
of the book is a valuable addition to our knowledge of the Moss flora of 
the parts to which it refers. 

We miss in the book an account of the climate, geology, and topo- 
graphy of the Azores, useful adjuncts to a ‘ Natural History.’ 


A Manual of Botany : including the Btructure^ Functions, Classif cation. 

Properties, and Uses of Plants. By Robert Bentley, 
“M.R.G.S.E. Second Edition. London: Churchill. 1870. Pp, 832. 

Professor Bentley’s * Manual’ belongs to a well-known series of text- 
books for the medical schools, many of which have obtained a more than 
professional popularity. The conditions of their publication imply a some- 
what conventional treatment of their subjects ; and while anything like origi- 
nality is therefore hardly to be expected in the present case, as indeed it 
ivoiild be scarcely appreciated, it would yet be diflicult to name any existing 
treatise, ivhich contains, in so compendious a form, an equivalent mass of 
information. Indeed, if the book ^vere to be criticized quite abstractedly 
upon its own merits, it might be objected that it contained too much, and 
tliut the wealth of illustration and exposition of often almost purely hypothe- 
tical terms, applicable only to Phanerogams, might he desirably exchanged 
for a fuller account of Cryptogams. Take for example the Fungi ; all the in- 
formation given about them is compressed into some seven pages, while the 
mere terminology of Phanerogamic fruits alone occupies thirty. One 
sighs to turn over the old familiar useless story about Gaihiilus and Tryim, 
Niicidamum and Bijdotegia , Byconm and Boy'osis^ to And at the end, as a 
reward for one’s pains, that of such names in practice, only a few are in 
common use,” The statement that “ the diseases known as blight, mil- 
dew, rust, smut, vine-mildew, potato-disease, ergot, etc., are either caused 
from, or accelerated by, the agency of Fuiigi ” (p. 721), is, in contrast 
with this, a more condensed than useful account of some of the most ter- 
rible scourges of humanity. A great deal is known of the part play'.;d by 
.Fungi in (‘aiisiug these mahulies, and of the measures which are more or 
less remedial of them, but of these notliing is stated. Yeast, by the way, 
is not very correctly supposed to be “ a mycelial state, coinposed of coui- 
diai cells of a species of PenlciUuunf and no mention is made, in enmu'c- 
tioii with it, of Bacteria , nor is there any aeooimt of ttio curious history 
m Adcidliiui Berberldis, or, except a passing allusion, of De Ihiry’s Myve^ 
iozoa. Such things, however, are not reijuired for examinations, the 
nomenclature of fruits poasihly may be. 

Yet, in this matter, we must not forget that the exigencies of a text- 
book adapted to the present requirements of students, have dcj)rivcd Ih'o- 
fessor Bentley of much room to exercise his own jiuigmcnt. VVe caimot 
expect philosophically-arranged text-books till we get students who arc 
willing to work at the botanical sides of biology for its own sake alone. 
The subject-matter is arranged after the usual fashion in English books ; 
the so-called structural, systematic, and physiological divisions follow in 
SiiccGpsive order. Such an arrangement does tolerably well for Phanero- 
gams, but breaks down miserably for all other plants, so that iiowhiu'c in 
the book- do wo get a connected account of any Crypiogamic class ; but, in 
trying to follow it out, are sent on no particularly fixed principle from one 
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division to anotlier. As we meet with more lowly differentiated types, it 
becomes, in fact, more and more impossible to discuss properly, apart 
from each other, sti’ucture and function. 

The introductory remarks deal with the distinctions between plants 
and animals. First and foremost is, of course, their fundamental relation 
to the inorganic world. The most philosophical plan is to show how all 
otlier differences can be made to flow from this one. Too much stress is 
perhaps laid on the absence of nitrogen from the pertnanent parts of 
plants ; they are as incapable as animals of existing without it, and, in- 
deed, it is obvious that if they were devoid of nitrogen, animals must be 
so also, as all animal nitrogen is derived ultimately from the plant world. 
The greater proportion of nitrogen required by animals seems to depend 
on their greater activity. There is no activity without chemical change in 
the tissues of the living organism, and as all organic nitrogenous com- 
pounds are unstable, it is not unreasonable, with Mr. Herbert Spencer, to 
correlate the mutability of these compounds with the presence of nitrogen. 
Plants are in the main passive, not active ; hence the presence of any 
large proportion of nitrogen in them would be useless. As we descend 
ill the animal world, we are not surprised to find indications of plant 
peculiarities ; hence, in some Molliiscoida, we have a substance not very 
dilfereut from cellulose, and finally, in the Radiolarla, actual starch, indis- 
tinguishable from that of vegetable origin.'^ 

It seems to be an accepted jirinciple to restrict botanical text-books to 
recent plants, and to say as little as possible about fossil botany. In the 
present volume the subject is altogether omitted. This seems a matter 
for regret, because iu the case of any particular group, the great end in 
view should always be to reach the most generalized conception of its 
structure, and fossil plants may supply iu part or even wholly the key to 
this. There is a general impression, for example, that acrogeuous plants 
only grow at their summits; yet tiie gradual elongation of the leaf-soars 
and their separation from one another as we proceed from the newer to 
the older parts of the stem, prove that in the Lepidodeudrom, as in 
existing tree-ferns, growth never al)solutcly censed in a longitudinal di- 
rection at any part of the axis; again, iu Lf'pldodendrou, the vascular 
tissue of the stem was not at first produced to its full extent, but was 
continually a,(ldcd to from a Cambium layer, an arraugenient of which, 
among allied plants, hoekn is the only existing representative. No ac- 
comit, however, of the little-noticed structure of the conn of this curious 
plant is to be found iu the pnisent volume. The necessity, in any really 
general study of morphology, of taking into account both existing and 
recent types of plants, is well illustrated by the structure of a 

gtmus of fossil Ot/cadm, which has been shown by Mr. Carrutbersf to be- 
long to an entirely ne-w group of the Order, ‘standing to some extent in the 
same relation to other Cycads that Taxus does to other Comfarcc. Besides 
the possession of a trunk ovoid in outline, the woody cylinder is pierced 
by large meshes for the passage of tlie whole of the fibro-vascular biuidles 
])assing to eiicb leaf, — an arrangement which can only find its parellel in 
the caiidex of iree-birus In all other Cycads a number of small bundles 
perforate the woody cyliiider separately to pass collectively into each 
petiole ; and here, it must be observed, that in describing the structure 

* Soo ‘ Nature,’ vol. h. p, 178. 

t Trans. Linu. Soc. vol. xxvi. p. 695. 
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of tlie stem of arborescent Ferns, Professor Bentley, as seems, to be 
generally tlie case with English writers, has missed the significance of 
the openings in the vascular cjdinder, which arc not at nil for the ])urpose 
of the eoinimuiieation of the cortical and medullary parenchyma, l)ut are 
in reality the organic bases of the leaves. This wms pointed out by Mold, 
and has also been independently ascertained by Mr. Carnithers. ^ U must 
inevitably soon be impossible to study apart the existing and extinct types 
of organized structures ; it would be a philosophical proceeding to antici- 
pate what cannot be long delayed. 

The pages of this ^Manual’ are profusely supplied with beautiful illus- 
trations, in a large number of cases, it is true, common to this and other 
English text-books, and acknowledging* a common parentage in the 
‘ Atlas ’ of Le Maout. A perusal of the part devoted to organography is 
inuch facilitated by their aid. Perhaps more might be done, as with the 
fruits mentioned above, in omitting detail and describing structures in 
more general language. Under the head, for example, of “ aerial modifi- 
cations of stems,” we have the rmuie7\ ojfncd, dohn, sucker, and rhizome, 
from which the soholes is separated as a subterranean modification j” of 
these the rwnier and offset on the one hand, and the sucker, rhizome, and 
soholes on the other, have nothing essential that distinguishes them, 
while the stolon, as defined here, is more a habit than a structure ; yet so 
purely is the whole thing a matter of theory, that further on, under tlie 
head of roots, we have a whole page occupied, somewhat apologetically, it 
is true, with the rhizomes of Scahiosa siiccisa and Folygonum Bktorta, 

A special excellence belongs to the systematic portion, especially in the 
economic details, — a hunt through these shows how very carefully this 
part of the subject lias been wmrked up, indeed, for purposes of re- 
ference, it will be found almost indispensable in these matters to possess 
the ^ Manual’ The sequence of the Orders is mainly Candollean, with 
apparently nothing borrowed from the labours of Hooker and Beiitham. 
Something might have been done to indicate by diJference of type the more 
important Orders, and seven pages devoted to an exposition of Linmnan 
classification are utterly wasted. 

The physiology has been revised by Ur. Trimen, but a space so limii(jd 
as eighty pages must have made it difiicult to do more than scanty justice 
to this important but, in this country, little-studied sid(j of liotaoy. Re- 
cent researches have, however, by no means beem overlooked, and wc have 
brief notices of the histological uomenclatnre of Dr. Beale, Mr. S])cnc{U‘’s 
views on the movements of sap, climbing plants as studied by Darwin, 
etc. It is satisfactory also to notice that points stated in ea,rlier pag(^s 
somewdiat too absolutely, are here often modiiicd This is the ease wiili 
the account given of germination (p. 789). As a matter of fact, though, 
contrary to what is said in books, it is almost impossible to lay down any 
criterion for distinguishing the germination of Monocotyledons and Dicoty- 
ledons which does not in some case or other break down. The statements 
made in the former edition as to the prolonged vitality of seeds have been 
altered; the case of Nelumblum, irom Sir Hans Sloane’s herbarium, is 
probably one of the best authenticated, but it will still tax the credulity 
of many readers to see that it is thought possible that seeds deposited 
when the valley of the Tweed was a lake, would germinate now. To 
sonie persons the existence of batracliians, contemporary with a carboni- 
ferous iiora, yet still living in coal mines, is not incredible ; in fact, a 
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well-vouclied-for specimen was sliown in situ at tlie last International Ex- 
liibition in London,- — among' sucli the Tweed valley seeds may find be- 
lievers. It would be unfair to criticize, in detail, so carefully condensed 
a summary, and with two remarks we may take our leave of a very useful 
book. The first is, that a little stronger ground might have been taken 
(p..751) as to the assimilation by plants of uncombined nitrogen. Amj 
chemist knows how all hut impossible it is that this could happen, and 
amongst modern workers, the experiments of Lawes and Gilbert may be 
accepted as conclusive even against those of M. Yille. Lastly, the old 
belief that the temperature of trees exposed to great heat, is lower than 
that of the surrounding air, is no longer justified, as the careful experi- 
ments of Becqiierck* show that the reverse is really the case, there being 
at least as much as 1*^ Centigrade difference. 

W. T. T. D. 


;|1r.ojrccl)iitgs 0 f Sonctics. 


Linnean Society. — December 1870. — G. Beutham, Esq., in the 

chair. The following papers were read by the President : — “ A Supple- 
mentary Note on Chinese Silkworm Oaks,” from Dr, H. E. Hance. The 
author had previously pointed out that Q. mongolica, Eisch., was the Oak 
on which the silkworm larva of the north of China chiefly fed. He now 
showed that Q. serrala, of Thiinberg, is another silkworm-rearing species. 
Also “ On the Sources of tlie Radix Galaugce muioris of Pharmacologists,” 
by the same. Tlie source of the lesser Galangal has long been doubtful. 
Dr. Hance, during an expedition to the north coast of Haenan, found the 
dried roots exposed to the sun in baskets^ and in the same district the plant 
itself was seen in cultivation, and subsequently discovered growing wiki. 
It is a species of Alpinia, not A. chineum as has been supposed, hut a 
species closely allied to A, calcar ata^ Eosc. Dr. Hance believes it to be 
undescribed, and he has named it A. oJIlcmarmti. It seems probable that 
its fruit is the “ biUcr-seeded Cardamom,” figured by Mr. Haiibury in 
Phann. Journ. vol. xiv. p. 418. f. 8. 

December 'Volh. — G. Beutham, Esq., President, in the cliair. The fol- 
lowing communications were road : — ^“On Subadilla {Amgrrea offiolnalk) , 
from Caracas,” by A.. Ernst. Tiic plant is found abuudantly in the 
neighbouriiood of Caracas, and the drug which is prepared from the seeds 
is largdy exported thence to llambui'g. It has not been previously known 
out of Mexico, and the Venezuelan form diflbrs slightly from tlie Mexican 
type ; should it prove distinct, M. Ernst proposes to call it A, caracasana, 

' — “ On Darlitigtuiila califondcu^ the Oulifoniian Pitclier-plant,” by W. 
Eobinson. It grows at an altitude of 5000 feet, in the Sierra Nevada. 
The pitchers are as large as Jargonelle Pears, and are all twisted spirally 
in their upper portion. At the lower part is found a layer of from 3 to 5 
inches of tlie remains of insects which have been attracted by some un- 
known cause. The pitcher is about 2 iuches wide at the top, and narrows 
gradually to about a line at the base ; the lower part is densely beset with 

^ ‘ Memoires do ITnstitat,’ t. 35, p. 467. 
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rigid liairs, all pointing downwards, wliicli prevent the return of any in- 
sect that has ventured far down. “ On Carnivorous and Insectivorous 
Plants,” by Mrs. Parber. The author considered Nepniflten, Sarracenia^ 
I}arlwgto)da, Cephalotus, and the Cape species of Bronera and Roridulti 
as predatory plants. 

Jmi. \Wi, 1871. — G. Bentham, Esq., President in the chair. A pho- 
tographic album, Mn Memoriain CaroU a Linnc/ publish(;d iti Sweden, 
and consisting of Tnoiinted photographs of places connected with the life 
and death of the great botanist, was exbibited. The price of the book 
is £2, and it can be obtained from Mr. Oscar Dickson, of Gotten l)urg. 
Specimens of Caiwalis lail/olia, collected near Keynsham, Gloucestershire, 
by Mr. Elower, were exhibited [additional district (5) to those given in 
Watson’s ‘ Compeiidhim ’]. The following papers were read : — By D. 
Ilanburv, “ Historical Notes on Radio GalangrB {m.world)^ This was 
known as early as the ninth century, being mentioned in the MS. of an 
Arabian writer of that date; the later Greek physicians also notice it, and 
ill North Europe it was known as early as the twell'th century, thougdi not 
in common use in the West before the lifteenth. At present the chief 
consumption of tliis drug* is in Jlussia, where it is used as a spice and 
flavouring as well as a medicine. Dr. Hooker read a hdter from Mr. J. 
Atkin giving an account of S. Cliristoval, the most south of the Solomon 
Islands, A general view of the nature of the flora was given : there are 
few large trees or Grasses, and a complete absence of Tree-ferns. — ‘‘Notes 
on ByrmnihmR by Dr. M. T. Masters. The plant described by Giiille- 
miii as Bgrsantliifs BrotmiU, is not the same species as Brown’s plant 
(B. epiggnm. Masters, n. sp.) described in Tuckey’s ‘ Congo.’ The ar- 
rangement of the stamens in the genus is peculiar : in the outer row there 
are apparently 10 stamens alternating with 10 glands; Dr. Masters con- 
siders the glands opposite the sepals to be barren stamens, and the re- 
mainder to constitute 5 compound stamens (opposite the petals), each 
compound stamen consisting of a central gland, and on either side of this 
a stamen. The inner row consists of 5 glands (barren stamens) opposite 
the sepals, and 5 fertile stamens opposite the petals. 

Botanical Society of Edinburgh. — Jan, \2fJi . — Alexander Bu- 
chan, Esq., President, in the chair. The following commimiciitions wercj 
read: — ‘'Note on the Practical Application of Meteorology to the Im- 
provement of Climate.” By A. Buchan, hi the ‘ Journal of the St'oUish 
M(^teoi'ological Society’ for April, 1870, there appeared a valua!)le paper 
by Mr. D. Milne Howe, Chairman of the Council of the Meteorological 
vSociety, on “ Suggestions for Increasing the Supply of Spring Water at 
Malta, and improving its Climate,” in which the author shows that plan- 
tations would increase the water supply of tin*, island, and ameliorate its 
climate. The drawbacks to the climate of Malta are chidiy tlujsc: — 
During winter and spring the island is swept by cold northerly winds ; 
during the summer months the heat is excessive, and during all seasons 
there is great scarcity of water. These climatic peculiarities, wliicli are 
very deleterious to health and vegetation, may be regarded as primarily 
arising out of the geographical position of Malta. The winter tempera- 
ture rapidly falls in proceeding from 'Malta towards the nortli-east; thus 
while at Malta the mean temperature of January is 56'0®; at Corfu it is 
49 8®; at Belgrade 30*3°; at Kiew 20'4'^; and at Moscow 12*4°. ileuce 
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Bortlierly winds at Malta are peculiarly characterized by excessive cold 
and dryness. On the other hand, its proximity to Africa exposes it in 
summer to scorching’ blasts of heated air. These drawbacks are felt in 
their fullest extent, owing to the almost complete absence of trees on 
the island. The intluenee of forests on climate has been made a subject 
of investigation by meteorologists of late years, and though much still 
remains to be done, yet some important points have been established. 
The highest temperature of the air occurs in summer between two and 
three P.M., but trees do not attain their highest temperature till 
nine p.m. Changes of temperature take place slowly in the tree, but in 
the air they are rapid. Hence trees may be regarded, like the ocean, as 
powerful equalizers of temperature, in moderating the heat of the day, and 
in maintaining a higher temperature during the night. Since air is heated 
by contact with the soil, and since trees shield the soil from solar radia- 
tion, it is evident that trees dimmish the force of the sun’s rays, especially 
in the lower stratum of the atmosphere, which is breathed by man. Trees 
exhale moisture, and thus produce cold in the air by the latent heat ab- 
stracted from it. From this lowering of the temperature, and from the 
moisture which is exhaled, dry winds acquire greater relative humidity, 
and thus are deprived of much of their noxious inlliience ; and since trees 
break the force of the wind, their beneficial influence is greatly augmented. 
During night the process of terrestrial radiation lowers the temperature of 
a tree at a slow rate. First the upper leaves are cooled, then those leaves 
immediately under, and so on, until the wdiole are cooled. Now in the 
earlier part of the day, before the tree is heated by the sun, its cool leaves 
present a very large surface to the air currents which ])ass through them. 
Hence the cooling intineucc of trees is very considerable, which all must 
have experienced in the deliciously cool breezes of well-planted parks on 
a warm summer day. This refrigerating influence of trees is sometimes 
well seen in the earlier part of the day, when the air is filled with fog. 
In such cases heavy drops of water fall from the trees and increase, on 
occasions, to the copiousness of a heavy shower; and, doubtless, when 
the air is saturated, the rainfall will be heavier when the wind advances 
on a forest, whose temperature is several degrees lower than that of the 
surrounding district, where there are no trees. Hence, then, it mny fairly 
be inferred, if it has not been indeed proved, that trees bring about a 
(iifl’erent distribution of the rainfall, as respects the time of the day and 
the season of the year. Trees serve another important use. When rain 
falls on so dry and bare a soil as that of Malta, it- runs off at once, and is 
lost in useless, if not destructive floods. But since the roots of trees 
penetrate the soil, and so loosen it, and render it porous, much of the rain 
is not only received and preserved by the trees, but what falls to the 
ground is allowed to sink into the soil, and fill the reservoirs of the deep- 
seated springs. And since, owing to the stillness and greater dampness 
of the air among trees, the evaporation from forest soil is only about a 
fifth of what it is in an open country, woods regulate the flow, and retard, 
if they do not altogether prevent the drying up of springs. — Notes on 
the Structure and Aleasurements of Cells in the liepaiicfB. By James 
Williamson Edmond, M.B., C.M. The author described the characters 
and measurements of the leaf-cells of twenty-six species of British Hepa- 
tiem, he also gave the measurements of the spores and elaters of several 
of the species. Ho considered that, owing to the great variation 
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ill tlie measure meiitsj even in tlie cells of a single specimeiij they could 
not be relied upon as characteristics of any species. The form, how- 
ever, of the cells, the thickened or delicate cell- wall, the character of the 
contents, and the presence or absence of trigones at the angles of the 
cells he considered as of importance in determining the spe(;ies. Tlie 
paper was illustrated hy drawings and specimens under the nnha'oscope. 
— Notes on the Distribution of By George Dickie, M.l)., Pro- 

fessor of Botaii}^, Aberdeen. (See p. 70.) — ‘‘On the Plorn of the South 
of France.’’ By James F. Eobiiison. Communicated by Mr. Sadler. — 
“Memoranda on Fir-cones chiefly in the Museum of Economic Botany, 
Edin. Royal Bot. Garden.” By Professor A. Dickson, Glasgow. Dr. 
Dickson demonstrated some of the forms of spirals occurring in the 
cones of the Spruce Fir {dhm exceha) by means of specimens where the 
cone-scales were numbered with oil-paint, different colours being used 
■where desirable. The paint was allowed to dry, and then the cones were 
put np in jars with strong solution of salt. In this way he exhibited the 
following forms : — spiral (the normal form) ; -Id spiral ; spiral ; 
and conjugate double (bijagate) spiral.’’^ Dr. Dickson stated 

that while working at these cones he took occasion (by permission of 
Professor Balfour) to examine the collection of cones in the museum at 
the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, among which he noted the following : 
— A. Belonging to the ordinary series, -I-, f, f , etc. Fim>s Fhiader 
(10 cones), P. Lamheriiana (3 cones), Abies Morinda (1 cone) 
Firms Feffreyi (3 cones) Araucaria excelsa f-|-, A, inihricata f|-. 
B. Belonging to series -I, y^g-, etc. Abies Morinda (1 cone), 

Firms Lambertiaua (I cone), and Cycas revoliita (1 male cone) -Fg-j Finns 
Finaster (3 cones) 2 %, P. Jeffreyi (i cone) C. Belonging to series 
Tj-g-j |-3 A’ Zurnia furfur acea (1 male cone) f. In another spe- 

cimen of the same the anthtriferous scales were in alternating whorls of 5. 
Finns Finaster (2 cones) F, Lambertiaua (I cone). Here the scales 

at the top and bottom of the cone exhibited a spiral. The middle of 
the cone,, however, showed 10 secondary spirals running one. way ami 14 
the other, being manifestly a bijugate - 7^2 spiral derived from the 

series f, f, y\, etc.f This cone is immature and somewhat irregular 
in its development ; and, curiously enough, while the generating spiral 
above and below runs to tlie right-liand, the two spirals iti the middle run 
to the left. D, Belonging to scries yy, yV> etc. Stangeria para- 
doxa (male cone) This is doubtless an abnormality, a cone growing 
upon a plant of the same species in the Edinburgh Botanical Garden ex- 
hibiting 13 vertical rows, of course resulting from a spiral. S(,iparaie 
allusion may be made to the cones of Finns Finustery which seem spe- 
cially liable to variation ; for example, in the museum there are two 
branches, one with 8 cones, of which there are 6 normal, with rfi spiral, 
one with an 2 ^, and one with a arrangement ; the other with 5 cone.s, 
of which there are 2 normal, two with an and one with what seems 

^ Trijngate spirals have also. been noted as occurring in Pine-cones (L. and A. 
Bravais, “Sur la Disposition des Feuillea,” Ann, des Sc, Nat. 2nd series, voL vii. 
p. 102). And Dr. Dickson has, since the Society’s meeting, observed a cone of 
Abies exceUa, wliere the arrangement is a trijugato spiral. 

t Examples of this series have been observed hy Bravais (I. c. p. 93) in Finns 
mantimay Vipsacmf etc. 
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to be a very rare arrangement, yiz. a -^'V spiral, a member of a series 
whose terms would run as follows, - 3 ^, etc., these fractions 

representing the values of the successive convergents in the continued 
fraction — 

1 

d-f 1 
2 + 1 
1 + 1 
1 + . . . 

— Professor Dickie presented specimens of Bhodymeum pahnata found 
growing on an iron chain submerged for five months in six fatlioms in 
the Bay of Nigg, near Aberdeen, also specimens of Pohjsiphonia BrodicEi 
found growing on a piece of hempen rope attached to the same chain. — 
Mr. Sadler presented specimens of TJlm crlspa, and recorded its occur- 
rence in great profusion at the foot of a wall leading to Marristoii Ceme- 
tery, Edinburgh. 




The Trustees of the British Museum have appointed Mr. William 
Carruthers to be Keeper of the Botanical Department in the place of 
Mr. J. J. Bennett, who recently retired. None of the readers of this 
Journal require to be informed of the very valuable additions to our 
knowledge of plant structure which have been made by Mr. Carruthers ; 
many of ids researches on fossil plants liave been first published in our 
pages, and the yearly indexes show other important contributions from 
his pen. With the prospect of increased accommodation in the new 
Natural History Museum, abundance of opportunity for developing the 
great resources of the department will be afforded to Mr. Carruthers and 
ids assistants. 

Mr. Baker has commenced in the ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle’ a synopsis of 
the genus Lilltim. He separates as a subgenus {Nothollrmi) the Hima- 
layan L. 'romim ; and under the name L. Iloohijn describes another 
spi'cies of the same subgenus from vSikkim. 

Under the title ‘ Bristol Pharmacology,’ Mr. Stoddart, of Bristol, is 
publishing in the 'Pharmaceutical Journal’ a scries of very interesting 
notes on the medicinal native plants growing round that city, which are 
very well worth perusal by students of our flora. 

l)r. Asa Gray has recently given us a reconstruction of the Order Bla- 
pemlacea. He associates with Biapemla and l^yxkhuiJiera in this small 
Order Shortkimid^ Galax, which have been referred to various natural fami- 
lies, We are also indebted to him for an excellent revision of the Folemo-- 
nlacem of N. America, of wldch he describes 109 species under four genera, 
' The Year-Book of Pharmacy for 1870, with the Proceedings of the 
British Pharmaceutical Conference ’ held at Liverpool last year, has 
reached us. It forms a volume of some 600 pages, filled with a very 
miscellaneous assemblage of papers and notes on all subjects connected 
with the materia medica in its largest sense, both British and foreign, 
and will be found worthy of perusal by botanists as well as pharma- 
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ceiiiists. The arrangement of tlie material seems to he not based on any 
evident system, wliicli rendei’s the book somewhat difficult of consultation ; 
blit it would be ungracious to cornphun of this, since the editor, Mr. J. (h 
Brough, is stated in the Preface to have been seriously ill during the pro- 
gress of the book through tlie press. 

Our obituary this month is unhappily a long one. Dr. P. A. W. 
Miqiifd, Professor of Botany in the University of Utreclit, and Curator of 
the iioyal Herbarium at Leyden, succumbed to an aifection of the c*hcst 
in the end of last January. He ranked among the most distinguished 
botanists of Europe, and the great advantages of the Loydeii I lerbarium 
were turned to excellent account by him in tlie elucidation of tlie botany 
of the East Indian Islands, Japan, and New Holland. The ‘ Annales Alnsei 
Botanici Lugcluno-Balavi,’ commenced in 18b3,aiKl published in folio parts, 
of which forty, forming four volumes, have appeared, and the ‘ Flora ludim 
Batavas ’ are his most important works; but Professor Miquel was the 
author of Monographs of the Pi/;c>Y/6vve, Cycadem, Fic/zs, Cacti, Casna- 
Tinm, etc., and of very luunerous papers in the transactions of the learned 
societies of the Continent, no less than 108 articles standing under his 
name in the Eoyal Society’s Catalogue. By his death scion cm loses an 
eminent votary, and the botanists of this and other lands a fellow-worker 
who was always ready to place the information which he possessed at 
their service. 

])r. Franz Lagger, of Freiburg, who paid much attention to tlie flora 
of Switzerland, and added a few species to it, died in the early part of the 
year. 

Eugene Coemans died at Ghent in January last. He was a lay abbot, 
but devoted himself to botanical studies. His earliest memoir was on 
some critical Belgian Cryptogams, published in 1858 ; and for several 
years he directed his attention to these plants, especially to the Fungi, 
and published several systematic and structural papers on that Order. 
More recently he became engrossed with the elucidation of the fossil 
plants of Belgium, and contributed several valuable papers to difb'rent 
periodicals, besides accumulating an extensive scries of notes and draw- 
ings for a general work on the subject. These ho has left to tlie Natural 
History Museum of Belgium. The most important of his paj[)crs is the 
description of a singular gymnospermoiis flora of Cretaceous age at 
liainault, which was noticed in this Journal (Vol. V. p. 182), His 
memoirs on the gciu'ra SphenopJiyllam., Aziwihiria^ and AderophyUlt(% 
cleared up the confusion into which these forms of foliage had got ; aud, 
although at tirst he held tlicm to be most probably plianerogamous plants, 
he siilisequently adopted the views of Mr. Carrutliers, ami in our pages 
published (Vol. Vll, p. 337) his estimate of the classification and riffii- 
tioii of those forms. Plis death is a great loss to science, especiiiliy to 
science in Belgium. 

We also regret to record thejdea^ in his forty-second year, of Mr. 
T. W. Gissing, which ^ok^'‘pIace” M akefield on December 28, Mr. 
Gissing was the autfiOr of a ‘Flora of Wakefield’ (noticed in Vol, V. 
p. 346), and has'Mso contributed to our pages. 

Communications have been received from — Prof. Thiselton Dyer, 
A. G. More, Eev. J. M. Crornbie, Eev. W. A. Leighton, Prof, Church, 
A.. W. Bennett, W. Carriithers, J. Sadler, C. Bailey, Miss Gifford, 
J. Britten, etc. 
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ON THE EOEMS AND DISTEIBTJTION OVER THE WORLD 
OE THE BATRACHIHM SECTION OF RANUNCULUS. 

Er W. P. Hiern, MA. 

{Concluded^ from p. 69.) 

(Plate CXV.) 

12. TRIPHYLLUS. 

M. iripJiyllos, Walir. in Linnsea, vol. xiv. p. 5 84 (1840), i2. Fetweri^ 

jS. major, Koch, Syn. FI. Germ, et Helvet. ed. ii. p. 13 (1843). R, he- 
teropJiyllus, Fries (part) (1845). Batrachium lieierophyllim.. Fries (part) 
(1846). R. aquatilis, var. 6. tripariitus, Koch in Sturm. Deutschl. FI. 
hf. 67. f. (1835). R, Friesii, Beurl. Botan. Notis. 1852, p. 156, non 
Hartm. 

Occurs in W. Eussia, England (Surrey, state with small flowers, ap- 
proaching Qodronii^ but with glabrous carpels), France. Wallrotli -gives 
three varieties, — a. obtusiloba, lobes of floating leaves blunt ; acntiloba, 
lobes of floating leaves acute ; y. scliizoloba, lobes of floating leaves usually 
stalked, deeply and irregularly divided in linear segments. Differs from 
elongatm by its glabrous carpels. 

Batrachium lieteropliyllum^ S. F. Gray, Nat. Arr. Brit. PL 
vol. ii. p. 721 (1821). Ranunculm aqitatilu, Godr. Essai (1839). 
Forms 13-19. 

R. peltatus, Schrank, Baier. FI. vol. ii. p. 103 (1789). 
R. Jiydrocharu, A. heteropJiyllus, peltatus, Spenner, FI. 
Frib. (1829). BairacMim 

i. p. 141, and var. isophyllum, Fr. 1. c. (without capillary 
leaves) (1846). Batrachium setigerzim, Fries, Eot. Utfl. 
(1852, 3), ex Hartman (1861). Forms 13-16. Fig. — 
Echb. FI. Germ. 3. 3, “ R, aquatilis, heterophyllus, sub- 
peltatus ; R. aquatilis, te7Test?'is, hetet'ophyllusf (1838). 
Schkuhr, llandb. 1. 152, ‘‘ R, heterophylluf^ (1808). Cosson 
and Germ. Atl. t. 2. f. 3. According to Fries, floating 
leaves are necessary for the production of flowers in peltatus, 
in consequence of the peduncles springing only from the axils 
of the floating leaves ; this statement, however, does not agree 
with my experience. 

The very remarkable form flgured in plate 115 has peltate 
leaves, very finely and deeply decomposed so as to simulate 
submersed leaves. It was gathered by Mr. P. Gray in 
August, 1845, from the margin of the Castle Loch, Loch.- 
mahen, Dumfries, Scotland j it is best refeii-ed to R. peltatus, 
Schrank, var. ftssifoUiis, but it has some approach to R, Pe- 
tiveri, Koch. R. (Batrachium) hypoti'ichm, Turcz. in Bull, 
de Mosc. vol. ii. p. 275 (1854), has its floating leaves pilose 
below and subcoriaceous ; it appears to be referable here and 
to approach R, trinacrius ; it may, however, be a state of 
radmis. 

VOL. IX. [APRIL 1, 1871.] H 
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cannot separate it specifically from others. The synonymy is much con- 
fused with oaspitosuSi and somewhat with tricIiophpUus. 

2-1, Bunoei. 

R. h/drop7iilfis, Bunge, En. PL Chin. p. 2 (1831), non Gaudich. R. 
Bmigei, Stead. Noinencl. Bot. 2. 433 (1841). 

Occurs only in China. This is without exception the most distinct 
and the least connected by intermediate forms of all the members of this 
group ; but as I have seen no other specimens from China, I do not think 
it safe to keep this as a separate species while so many other diverse forms 
are combined. When more specimens are examined from China, we shall 
be in a better position to judge. 

R, pectimtiis, Dubois, Orl. ed. 2. 1030 (1833). R. aqua- 
tills, y. L. (1758). R. peucedanlfolius, All. FL Piedmont, n. 
1469 (1785), teste Bert, non G-ilib. Batracliiim pcmlothnx, S. 
F. Gray, Nat. Arr. Br. PL 2. 722 (1821). R. aquafilis, 
var. diffnsus. With. Br. PL voL iii. p. 682 (1830). R, panto- 
thru, Bert. Fi. Ital. vol. v. p. 575 (1842). Forms 22-34. 

22. CiESPlTOSUS. 

R. cmpitosHS, ThiiilL FL Par. ed. 2. p. 279 (1799), non R. cespUosus, 
Wall, List. n. 4701 (1828). R, pumilus, Poir. Enc. vol. vi. p. 133 
(1804), non Tbuill. R. aquatiUs, B. homoiopliyllus, j3. abrotanlfollfis, 
Wallr. Soiled. Crit. 283 (1822). R, Bauliini, jS. Tausch. Flora, 

xvii. ii. 526 (1834). R. aquatilis, y. rlgidlfolim, Kunth, FL BeroL vol. i. 
p. 14 (1888), excL Synon. Batracliiim aquatile, y. radicans, Spach, 
Hist. Nat. Veg. vol. vii. p. 201 (1839). R. aquatilis, 8. succitlentns, 
Koch, Syn. FL Germ, et Helvet. ed. 2. p. 13 (1843). Fig. — Godr. Essai, 
f. 6 ; Cosson and Germ. Atl. t. 2. f. 5 ; Kchb. FL Germ. 3. 8. “ 
aqnatilh, y. terresiris lioniopJiyllus'^ (1838). 

Occurs in Sweden, England, Wales, France, Germany, Transylvania 
Greece, Portugal, India, Columbia, N. America, etc. This is the subter 
restrial state of many of the following forms. 

M. capillaceiis, Tbuill. FL Par. 2. ii. p. 279 (1799). Ba- 
ti'achium aquatile, a. trlchophyllu^, Spach, Hist. Nat. Vcg. 
vol. vii. p. 200 (1839). R. aijmtills, a. paniothrlx, caplllaris^ 
Kchb. FI. Germ. 3. 3 (1838). R. Jigdrocharis, B. Jiomoiophjllus, 
capillaeeiis, Spemi. FL Frib. (1829). Forms 23 -34, 

23. LONGIROSTllIS. 

R. longirostl'is, Godr. Essai, f. 9 (1839). R. aquatllis, var. (triclio- 
phyllits ?), George Lawson in Monogr. RauimctUaceije, Doin. Canada and 
Br. Ainer. Art. ii. p. 42, 1869 (some or all of the localities named). 

Occurs exclusively in North America. Canada West, Macoun ! ; Drum- 
mond ! ; New Mexico ; Lexington, Kentucky, Short 1 Peter! ; Columbia; 
St. Louis, Missouri ; Califoniia, Bigelow ! A specimen from Saska- 
tchewan, British North America, collected by E. Bourgeau, probably be- 
longs to this form. Specimens from Tobacco plain, Kootenay, British 
Columbia, collected by Dr. Lyall, and from Bock river, Hudson’s Bay 
territory, collected by Burke, are smaller forms, and are even deficient in 
the long beak on the carpels ; they appear to hold an intermediate posi- 
tion between longi7'Ost7is and cirematus, and the foliage approaches that of 
Mioiiii, Stamens 12-15, carpels 8-10. In running water. 

R, rig Idas, Pers. in Usteri Annal. 14. 38, 39 (1795), non 
Godr. (1839), nee Both. R. abrotanifolius, Auct, in Pers. 
Syn. PL 2. 106 (1807). Forms 24-27. 
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21. ASPEEGILLIFOLIUS, 

Batrachimn aspei'gillifoliurti^ Damort. Monogr. Ilenoiic. 14 (18f)3). 

Originally noticed in Flanders. I have not seen an authentic speci- 
men. This form, or one closely related to it, occurs in England, and 
also in the south of France. Eesembles circinatm by its distant and 
rigid leaves with regular outline^ but differs from it by its shorter pe- 
duncles, and by the lateral position of the leaves, not surrounding the 
stem. It also approaches ti'ichopliyllm^ between which and circinatus it is 
intermediate. 

R.paucistamineus^ Tausch in Flora, vol. xvii. ii. 526 (1834) , 
BatracMum aqiiatile, var. trichodes^ Doll ex Martens et 
Kemmler, FI. Wiirt. et Hohenzoll. p. 8 (1865). Batrachiiim 
pancistamineum, Schur. Eniim. PL Transsilv. p. 12 (1866). 
Includes Droiietii, confermides, and at least the smaller- 
flowered states of iriclioplujllm. Forms 25, 28, 29. 

72. arpwMliSj jS. pliellandrifoUiis, Sebum. En. PI. Saell. 
vol. i. p. J71 (1801), includes these forms and probably also 
suhmer'sus, 72. sienopetalns, Syme in Eep. Loud. Exch, Club, 
1869, p. 7, non Hook. Ic. PL t. 677 (1844), was defined as 
a species to include those in the third edition of ‘ English 
Botany,’ named tricliopliyllm^ Brouetii^ lieterophjllm^ Syme ; 
that is, theTbrms radians, Godronii, trichopliyllus, Bromiii, 
and Buhnersus of this paper. It is a useful name to apply to 
certain intermediate states that cannot be further identifled 
with any other published name. 

25. TEICHOPHTLLUS. 

72. trichopliyllus, Chaix in Villars, Dauph. vol. i. p. 335 (1786). 72. 

diva7icatus, ^diYQXik, Baier. FI. vol. ii. p. 104 (1789), non Koch, etc. 
72. aguaiilis, e. pantoihrix, Koch in Sturm. Deutschl.Fl. hf. 67. f. (1835), 
Batrachimn hipontiuim, F. Schultz in Gren. et Godr. FI. Fr. vol. i. p. 
24 (1848). Batrachim villosimi, F. Schultz, 1. c. BatracJdimi tricho^ 
pliyllum. Van den Bosch, FI. Bat. Prodr. 5 (1850). Fig. — English 
Botany, Suppl. t. 2968 ; FI. Dan. t, 2357 ; Cosson and Germ. All. t. 2. 
f. 4. 

Occurs in Norway, Sweden, Scotland, England, Ireland, Belgium, 
France, Brunswick, Switzerland, Bavaria, Italy, S. E, Australia (state 
very near this form), Kocky Mountains and Oregon, (Nuttall ! ; state near 
emspitosui), India (a weak state approaching BrotietOt) . A state with 
long peduncles occurs in Sweden ; it approaches vnarmus, but the carpels 
are hairy. According to Boreau, 72. Banlibii, Tausch in Flora. voL xvii. 
ii. p. 525 (1834), belongs to this form. Var. brachjpits, Hook, and 
Arn. Bot. Beech, p. 316 (1841), has the peduncles and intcruodes shorter 
than the leaves, which have very slender segments ; it occurs in Califor- 
nia, Douglas ! A state with rather more rigid and less finely divided 
and submersed leaves, and with a few subtripartite floating leaves, occurs 
also in California. 

26. EIGIDUS. 

72. riyidus, Godr. Essai, f. 10 (1839), non Pers., nec Both. 

Occurs at the Cape of Good Hope (Drege ! 7605), India (Stewart I 
5000 ft. alt. ; a small form with fewer carpels and longer peduncles, hut 
nearer to this form than to any other). Specimens from the Cape show 
a complete succession of states from rlgidus to Brouetii. 
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27. Eionii. 

H. Rionii, Logger in Elora, vol. xxxi. i. pp. 49, 50 (1848). Balrn^ 
cliiiim Rionii, Nyman, Syll. FI. Europ. p. 174 (1854-55). R. BnuMul, 
var. 7 iatcms, Tauscli iti Flora, vol. xvii. ii. p. 526 (1834). 

Occurs in Sweden (teste Hartmann), Switzerland, N. W. India 
(Edgewortli !), and Afglianistan (Griffith!). 

R. Jiaccldus, Pers. in IJsteri Annal. vol. xiv. pp. 38, 39 
(1795). R. aqfmtilis, /3. capUlifoluis, Kunth, Fi. BeroL 
vol. i. p. 14 (1838). Forms 28-31. 

28. OONPERVOIDES. 

R. Gonfej'wideB, Fries, Sum. Neg'. Scand. vol. i. p. 139 (1846). 
tracliimn coyifermides, Fr. Bot. Not. An. 1845, p, 121. R. pancislami- 
neus, var. bo7'ealis, Beini. Bot. Not. 1852, p. 156. 

Occurs in Iceland (Paulson!), 'Finland, Norway, Lapland, Sweden, 
Abyssinia (Schimper ! sect. ii. 1304 part, approacldng Brouetli), Pend 
Oreille Liver, Washington, IJ. S. (Dr. Lyali 1), Lake Winnipeg (Douglas I). 
A curious bifurcation occurs at the apex of a peduncle on a specimen from 
Aiatan Mountains, Eussia in xisia. R. aqnaliUs, y. sajanemis, Eeg(i and 
Eadde in Eegel, Bot. Ost-Sibierien, vol. i. p. 39 (1861), “in alpibus 
Sajanensibus,” is rather a larger form. Var. eradicatus, Loestad. (1842) : 
“ pusillus, floribus minimis, foliis omnibus teniiissinic capillaceis. Sub 
ipsa aqua. Floret in Lapponia arctica.” Batmchiim eradicaiuni, Fr. 
(name only) in Bot. Not. 1843, p. 114. 

29. Drouetii. 

R. Drouetii, F. Schultz, teste Goclr. in Gren. and Godr. FI. Fr. vol. i. 
p. 24 (1848). Batrachimn Drouetii, Nym., Nya Bot. Not. An. 1852, 
p. 98. R. affinis, F. Schultz in FI. vol. xxiv. ii. p. 558 (1841), non E. Br., 
was a name given provisionally, in order to secure priority of publication 
for some supposed new species ; I can find no more information about it, 
hut very possibly the plant subsequently named Di'ouetii was meant. 

Occurs in Sweden, Norway, Scotland, England, France, Switzerland, 
Prussia, Austria, Tyrol, Piedmont, Sicily, Savoy, Turkey in Europe, 
Westphalia, Caucasus, Turcomaiiia, India, Abyssinia (Sclumper! sect. ii. 
n. 1304, part), S. Africa (Ecklon ! ; form approaching confermided) , 
Aleutian Isles, British Columbia (Wood 1), Lower Frazer Eiver, Colum- 
bia (Dr. Lyall !), Cascade Mountains, U. S. (Dr. Lyall ! ; one piece diffiirs 
by presence of floating leaves), Bolivia, S. America (Maudonl 873 ; alt. 
3900 metres ; elongated state). R. latidenius, Song, and Perrier in Billot, 
xinnot. Dec. 1859, is a pale green state, with slender leaves, and with 
tlie habit of co nfe too ides ; it occurs in Savoy and Switzerland, 7000 ft. 
alt. Some British specimens are very close to it. Tar. caboniholdes ; an 
elongated plant, collected by Giiini in Lake Eiver, Griudelwald, and at 
Formosa, Tasmania, where it grows among pebbles, at the l)ottom of tlie 
stream in a matted mass. It flowers under the water. A similar form 
from Sinaja Sorka is in Hb, Pallas. 

30. SUBMERSTJS. 

i£. aquatilis, var. snbmersus, Godr. in Gren. and Godr. in FI. Fr. vol. i. 
p. 23 (1848), R. heieivpJiT/Uiis, Bab. part (1855). R, aquatilis, c. 
homoiopliyllus, Boreaii, FL Cent. Fr. ed, 3. vol. ii, p. 11 (1857). 
M. aquatilis (R submersus), Oarion, Cat. Sadne et Loire in Bull Soc. Bot. 
France, voL vi. p. 498 (1859). 

Occurs in England, Ireland, Armenia, Syria, Bucharia, India, South 
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Africa (Drt%e 1 7606, Cooper, 731), Boston, U.S., and is in all proba- 
bility widely distributed. Differs from DrouHii by its larger size with 
bigger flowers, and more elongated submersed leaves, occupying an inter- 
mediate position between the latter and pseudojlidtaus. 

31. PSEUDOPLUITANS. 

R. lieteropliylliis, Bab. part (1855) ex Syme. 'Batraoliiiim aquatile^ 
b. rivnlare, Scliur. Enum. Plant. Transsilv. p. 11 (1866). R. peltatus^ 
y. pseudojliiitans (irapropr. R. pseudo-fliiUans^ Newbould, ms.”), Syme, 
Eng. Bot. ed. 3. vol. i. p. 20, part (1863). R. psendojhiltans, Bab. 
(impr. Newb.) Alan. Brit. Bot. ed. 6. p. 7, majore parte (1867). 

Occurs in England and Thibet (T. Thomson 1 14,500 ft. alt.), and 
probably in many countries of Europe, specimens of it being frequently 
called R. fluitans, Lam., which it approaches very closely. Generally, 
however, it differs from flnitans by more slender leaf- segments, and espe- 
cially by its hairy not glabrescent fruit receptacle. It clitfers ixom penicil-- 
latifs, from whicli Air. Syme and Professor Babingtoii have not distin- 
guished it, by the absence of floating leaves, and usually by a diflerent 
habit. 

32. SPHJiUOSPEllMUS. 

R, spIi(Brospe7'77ius, Boiss. et Blanche in Boiss. Diagn. ser. i. vol. v. 
p. 6 (1856). R. aqimillls, y. sphcei'osjminm^ Boiss. El. Orient, p. 23 
(1867). 

Occurs in Syria (near Damascus, Gaillardot !, state with carpel-heads 
ovoid). A plant gathered by Dr. Schlafli ! n. 34, from the Euphrates is 
best referred here; also a plant gathered in Warwickshire by Dr. Kirk! 
This form bears a general resemblance to tricliophyllns^ but the stem is 
more succulent, the flowers are larger, and on longer and thicker peduncles, 
and the carpels more numerous. It also bears some resemblance to 
pmidQjluiimi8, 

33. SALSUGINOSUS. 

Batrachimn salmginosum^ Diimort. Alonogr. Batr. p. 14 (1863) (non 
R. salsugmosus, Pall, nec Wall. List. 4708). 

Occurs in Sweden, Scotland, England, Belgium, Erance, Greece, 
Palestine, etc. Differs from mifnsus by the absence of floating leaves. 

34. MARINXJS. 

R, marinus, Kxx\i. and Er. in Er. Mant. iii. p. 52 (1842). Bab'acJdnm 
7narhiwm, Er. 1. c. p. 51 (1842) ; Herb, Norm 1 fuse. 9. n. 28 (specimen). 

Occurs in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, West Eussia (Henb. El. 
Iiigric. Cent. viii. n. 12 !), Scotland, Itngland, Ireland, France, etc. A 
curious state, best referred to this form, occurs in England (N. Devon !) 
and Sweden 1 witli elongated, rather stout, and subparallel leaf-segments 
and small flowers with’ hairy fruit-receptacles. It approaches flultam and 
pseudojhdtmis. The Devonshire plant occasionally has floating leaves, and 
then it would belong to Bandotii ; it grows in a mill-stream, liable to be 
mingled with tidal water. 

35. FLtJITANS. 

jS. aquatiliSj 6, Linn. Sp. PL p. 781 (1753). E. flnUaHS, De Lamarck, 
FI. Fr. vol. iii. p. 184 (1778). R. JliwicUiliSj 'Webov in Wiggers FI. 
Holsat. p. 43 (1780) non Bigelow. R. pe7iceda7i{forim, Gilibert, El. Lith. 
vol. V. p. 262 (1782). R. aqnatMis^ (3. peiicedmdifolius, Hagen, Eanune. 
Pruss, (1783) in Ludw. Del. Opiisc. p. 488 (1790). E. m.ac7'opl77jUm^ 
Pers. in Ust. Ann. 14, 39 (1795). R. peitceda7ioide8^ Desf. FI. Atlanta 
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voL i. p. 444 (1798). B. 'pantotlirix, y. peucedmiifolius^ Be Cand. Syst. 
Veg. voL i. p. 236 (1818). Batracliiiimfimiatlle, S. F. Gray, Nat. Arr. 
Brit. Pi. voL ii. p. 722 (1821). B. peiicedawj'olkm,J)\ivmYi. Prodr. FI. 
Beig. p. 127 (1827). B, liydrocliark^ B. homoiophyllus, peucedani« 
folms, Spenn. FI. Frib. (1829). Batracliium Jluitam, Fries, Sum. Veg. 
Scaiid. i p. 26 (1846). B. fluitans, a. Jliwiatilis, et /S. terrestrk, Godr. 
in Gren, and Godr. FI. Fr. yoI, i. p. 26 (1848). B. Bachu, Wirtgen, 
Verb. Priiss. Elinld. vol. ii. p. 22 (1845). BatracJdum BacJul, Wirt- 
gen, 1. c. iii. p. 8 (1846). Fig. — Cosson and Gerra. Atl t. 2. f. 1, 2 
(fiore pleno) ; FI. Dan. t. 376 (?) ; Godr. Essai, f. 8 ; Eng. Bot. Siippl. 
t. 2870 O.) ; Ecbb. FI. Germ, (flore pleno) ; Sturm. DeutsciiL FI. H» 
67 (flore pleno). 

Occurs in Denmark, England, Ireland, Belgium, France, Prussia, 
Switzerland, Bavaria, Hungary, Bohemia, Transylvania, Styria, Serbia, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Mid-Russia teste Nyman, North Africa. There 
are three varieties: a. minor; flowers of moderate size with 5 petals, 
aquatic. {B. BacMi, Wirtgen.) /5. maximus; flowers large, often with 
more than 5 petals, aquatic, y. torestrls ; subterrestrial. (R. Jiydro- 
charu^ 'BiJiomoiopliyllm^ e. trisectics, Speiin. 1, c. B.fliiUans, /3. terredriSi 
Godr. 1. c.) A state approaching Baiidotii was raised by seed from the 
ordinary form of fluitam by Koch. See B, Jltdtam foliis Jkdtant-idus, 
figured ill Sturm. 1. c. 

Bxeluded species. 

Ranunculus aconitifolius, L., Visiani in Flora Balmatica, vol, iii. p. 82 
(1850), where it is placed in the section BatracMum, belongs to section 
JEecatonia of Ranunculus. 

B. aquatlcus^ coiyledonis umbilicato folio, Col. Ecphr. vol. i. p, 315. 
t. 316 (1616). Linnseus quoted this plant in uncertain conjunction with 
his aquatilis. It is Mydrocotyle mdgaris, L. 

R. hiternatusy Sm. in De Cand. Syst. Veg. (1818). BatracJdum hiter^ 
natmn, J. S. Presl, ‘ Prirozenosti Rostlin,’ vol. i, p. 49 (1823), belongs to 
section Mecalonia. 

Ranunculus fiwiatiliSy Bigelow, 'Florida Bostoniensis,’ ed. 1. p, 139 
(1814) non Web. (1780), is B. multifidiis, Pursh, B. FursJdi, Richard- 
son, and belongs to section Ilecatonia. 

Bah'aeldum sceleratim, Hartman, Skand. FI. 8th ed, p. 94 (1861), be- 
longs to section Eecatonia, 


Alphabetical Index of Names with, numerical references to the co-ordinate 
forms recognized in this paper. 


abrotanifoliiis, 22, 24-27. 
aconitifolius (excluded), 
acutiloba, 12. 
affinis, 29. 
anomalus, 8-19. 
aquaticus, 8-34, 1-36. 
aquatilis, 8-36, 13-19, 8-34,8-19, 
20-34, 15. 
aspergillifolius, 24. 

Bachii, 36. 


Batracliium, 1-35. 
Baudotii, 11, 10-11. 
Bauhini, 22, 25, 27. 
bipontinura, 26. 
biternatus (excluded), 
borealis, 28. 
brachypus, 25. 
brevifolius, 19. 
Bungei, 21. 
cabomboides, 29. 
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csespitosus, 22, 20. 
capillaceus, 23-B4. 
capillaris, 8-35, 23-34. 
capiilifolius, 28-31. 
circinatus, 20. 
coenosus, 5, 4, 8-19. 
confervoides, 28. 
confusus, 10. 
cordatus, 15. 
crassicaulis, 8-19. 
diffusus, 22-34. 
divaricatus, 25, 20. 
diversifolius, 8-19, 17-19, 

Droiietii, 29. 
elongatus, 13. 
ei*adicatus, 28. 
erectiis, 6. 

fissifolius, 8-19, 13-16. 
daccidus, 28-31. 
floribiindiis, 15. 
fluitans, 35. 

fluviatilis, 35, 20-35 (excluded), 
foeiiiculaceus, 20-34. 

Friesii, 17-19. 

Godronii, 19. 
grammatocarpi, 1-3 5 . 
grandiflorus, 4. 
hederaceus, 1-7, 3, 4, 6. 
liederscfolius, 1-7, 6. 

Heteropliy ileae, 8-19. 
heterophyilus, 8-19, 13-19, 17-19, 
30, 31, 12, 13-16, 18. 
hololeucus, 9. 
homceophyllus, 5. 

liomoiopliyllus, 30, 1-7, 20-25, 22. 
liomopliyllus, 22. 
hydrelis, 1-35. 
liydrocharis, 1-35, 
bydrophilus, 21. 
liypotrichus, 13-16, 
intermedins, 7. 
isopbyllus, 8-19. 

Kocliii, 10. 
lejospermus, 9-12. 

Lenormaiidi, 4. 

Leucobatracliium, 1-35, 

Lobbii, 3. 
longifoiius, 14. 
longirostris, 23. 
lutecium, 8-19. 
lutuleiitus, 29. 
macropliyllus, 35. 


major, 12. 
marinus, 34. 
maximus, 35. 
micraiithus, 8, 17. 
millefolius, 20. 
minor, 35, 9-11. 
mintitus, 22. 
natans, 27. 
obtusiflorus, 10, 11. 
obtusiloba, 12. 
ololeucos, 9. ■ 
omiophyllus, 5. 
orbiculatus, 20. 

pantotlirix, 22-34, 20-35, 25. 
parviflorus, 8-34. 
paucistamiueus (25, 28, 29). 
pectinatus, 22-34. 
peltatus, 13-16, 16, 15, 14, 31. 
penicillatus, 14. 

Petiveri, 9-12. 
peucedanifolius, 85, 22-34. 
peucedanoides, 35. 
phellandrifolius (25, 28-30). 
Platypliyllese, 1-7. 
pleiopetalus, 14. 
pseudofiuitaiis, 31, 14. 
psilocarpa, 10, 11. 
pumilus, 22. 
quinquelobus, 13. 
radians, 18. 
radiatus, 8-19. 
radicans, 22. 

Ranunculoides, 1-35. 
reniformis, 4. 
rhipiphyllus, 17. 
rigidifolius, 22. 
rigidus, 20, 24-27, 26. 

Eionii, 27. 
rivulare, 31. 
sajanensis, 28. 
salsuginosus, 33. 
saniculsefolius, 2. 
sceleratum (excluded), 
schizoloba, 12. 
setigerum, 13-16. 

; spbaerospermus, 32. 
stagnatilis, 20. 

stenopetalus (IS, 19, 25, 29, SO), 
submersus, 30, 8. 
subpeltatus, 13-16. 
subtruncatus, 13, 14. 
succulent us, 22. 
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tciielluSj 1. 

terrestris, 8-19, 22, 35, 13-16. 
ti’ichodes, 25, 28, 29. 
tricliopliylliis, 25, 23, 23-34, 
trilobus, 15. 
triiiacrius, 15. 


tripartitiis, 8, 10, 1, 12, 4. 
tripliyllus, 12. 
triscctus, 35. 
truiicatus, 16. 
villosxiin, 25. 
vulgaris, 17-19, 11, 16. 


Tie ultimate co-orcliuate forms recognized in the previous notes must 
not be considered as generally equivalent to sub-species ; in many cases, 
at least, tlieir characters depend upon purely external or accidental causes 
and the plants are not genetically distinct. Thus the peculiarity of the 
form empitosus is manifestly due to the dryness of its habitat, whilst the 
dift'erences between several forms ivith floating leaves and the correspond- 
ing ones without floating leaves are not likely to be of even sub-specific 
value. On the other hand, some forms retain their characters through 
very diverse circninstances, and they can, for many purposes, be regarded 
as true species ; indeed, it is only by taking a wide and comprehensive 
view of the group in general, or by comparing soine cases of approach on 
the part of others that certain of the forms would appear at all likely to 
belong to tlie same aggregate species. Some little has been done by 
growing the plants from seed towards showing that certain forms are 
possibly derived fi’om others ; but much more is required to prove tliat 
all the forms can bo so altered by cultivation or otherwise ; and moreover, 
it is quite likely that no amount of cultivation or manipulation could, in 
any reasonable time, complete the proof that all the forms are interchange- 
able by descent. With the object of clearing up many doubts, it is very 
desirable that further experiments should be made to test their capacity 
for variation due to age, climate, season, kind of water and strength of 
current, descent, and other circumstances ; that more specimens should be 
brought from those parts of the world that at present have yielded few 
and isolated forms ; and that, whenever any person meets with a state 
different from the well-known forms, specimens should be forwarded to 
some botanist who is xvell acquainted with the plants and takes a special 
interest in them. 

Tor complete synonymy the ante-Linnean names sliould be quoted ; 
but as these consist in many cases of long phrases, and have quite 
dropped out of common use, it has been thought better not to eucmul)(;r 
these notes wdth so much extra matter as the bare enumeration of t!mm 
would involve, and that for so little practical utility. It is interesting, 
however, to know that the old botanists, from tiie ,time of Dioscorides 
downwards, recognized and named several of the forms ; indeed, fibout 
seventy-five ante-Linnean names are extant. Tliey relate to wiiat have 
latterly been called R. haderaceus^ L., R, aqnatUis^ L., R, heteropliyllaSi 
Web., R. peltaUu, Schrank, R. fw^iiculacens, Gilib., R. pecUnatm^ Dubois, 
R. pmeutamimus, Taiisch, and to the forms heder(efoUus, homo ioplip Urn, 
JioribmduSy circkiatus, trichophyllus 2 iXi^fliiUam of tliis enimieration. 

The floating leaves in the liederaceus and heterophjllus groups, wdien 
developed under favourable circumstances, have in many cases curved out- 
lines of much beauty and regularity j it is thus seen that such curves 
obviously obey definite and exact laws, and inquiry is naturally siiggesieci 
into their nature. 

The following results are taken from a paper read by iije on March 
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1871, before tlie Cambridge PhilosopMcal Society: — Consider the curved 
margin of an undivided portion of a leaf which Heats in a stream exposed 
to the resistance of the current ; suppose that the power of growth is 
exerted equally at all points of the margin, and tends to push the margin 
normally outwards, so as to oppose rather than co-operate with the cur- 
rent, and is just balanced at the instant considei'ed by the other mechanical 
forces which act on the margin ; and further suppose that the margin 
remains as a flexible curve with tangential tension, but not submitted to 
either normal strains or wrenching couples. It then follows, from merely 
mechanical reasons, that the tangential tension is the same at all points, 
and that the form of the portion of the margin at the instant under con- 
sideration is determined by one of the following intrinsic equations : — 

2.9. cot j8 

. / s \ , I sin (jS -P d>) 

tan \ — cos a I rz cosa tan <b, or e n: . -4-^ — --- 

\ ^ sin (3 <p) 

according as the vigour of growth is more or less than sufficient to over- 
power the direct resistance of the current. 

In these equations s represents the length of the arc of the margin 
measured from that point of it where its tangent is in the direction of the 
current to the point where the tangent makes the angle with that 
direction ; and I and a or /3 are quantities dependent only upon the pro- 
portional values of the tangential tension, the power of growth and the 
direct resistance of the current. 

It readily follows from these equations that the curvature of the mar- 
gius, at those points where the tangent makes a small angle with the 
direction of the current, is greater than at those points where the tangent 
makes a larger angle. After the leaf-margin ceases to be flexible, as, for 
instance, after the completion of its growth, the investigation can be 
extended to calculate the tangential tensions, the normal strains and the 
wrenching couples, to which it is then submitted at difterent points of the 
margin, and tolerably simple expressions are found for them. The first 
equation when traced furnishes a series of separate ovals (but not ellipses), 
the longest diameters of which all lie on one straight line, perpendicular 
to the direction of the current ; the second equation furnishes a pair of 
catenary-like curves, with their convexities opposed to each other, which 
become actual catenaries when the power of growth would just balance 
tbe direct resistance. of the current. Parts only of these curves are ap- 
plicable to tbe hypothesis ; and in no case are those parts applicable which 
correspond to points where <56 lies between 180° and 360°. 

When the leaves are divided, as is frequently the case, each lobe must 
be treated to a separate calculation ; and when the margins are exposed 
to violent strains or abnormal mechanical conditions, growth is pro- 
bably checked and the leaves tend to retain their form by the support 
of their interior, but new lobes may be produced at those points where 
the tendency to break, as determined by the method above indicated, is a 
maximum. 
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By J. G. Bakee, F.L.S. 

( Coyicluded from p. 43.) 

10. X. alahm. Bilker; bnlbo ovoideo magno membranaceo-timicatOj 
caule iiiillo, foliis 4-6 iorato-lanceolatis infimis demum peclalibiis, aciitis 
falcatis oiargine ciliatis, spatbse valvis lanceolatia ventricosis 3-4-tinciali- 
bus, ovario sessili, tubo 3-6-unciali ssepe exserto, limbi cmruleo-violacei 
segmentis exterioribus oblongo-spathulatis 2|-3-imcialibus, interioribus 
triplo brevioribus liiiearibus patulis vel deliexis, stigmatibus cum cristis 
segmentis exterioribus subaequilongis. — Iris alata, Poiret, Voy. Barb. 
Yol. ii. p. 86 (1786) ; Lam. Ericyc. voL iii. p. 303 ; Bot. Eeg. t. 1876, 
et aliorum. Tliel^sia alata^ Pari. PL Ital. voL iii. p. 317. Ooresmithe 
alaia^ Klatt, Limisea, vol. xxiv. p, 575 (ex parte). Iris seorpioideSj Desf. 
Atl. vol. i. p. 40. t. 6 (1800); Bed. Lil. t. 211, et aliorum. Jmo 
scorpioideSj Tratt. Answ. vol. i. p. 135. Costia scorpioides, Willk. Bot. 
Zeit. 1860, p. 131; Willk. et Lange, Prodr. Hisp. vol. i. p. 144. Iris 
transtagnana, Brot. PL Lus. voL i. p. 52. i. trialaM, Brot. Phyt. voL ii. 
p. 44. t. 95. J. microptera, Vahl, Enum. vol. ii. p. 143. Thelgsia 
grandiflora, Salisb. Hovt. Trans, vol. i. p. 303. 

Bulb ovoid, l-|-2 inches thick, coated with dark membranous tunics, 
the rootlets thickened. Stem none. Leaves 3-4 on each side, distichous, 
clasping and concealing the lower part of the spathe and tube, iorate- 
lanceolate, falcate, 12-18 lines broad downwards, narrowed gradually 
firom the middle to an acute point, bright green, the edge minutely ciiiatecL 
Flowers solitaiy or rarely twm from a bulb. Valves of the spathe lanceo- 
late, 3-4 inches long, very ventricose ; ovary sessile at the top of the bulb 
as in Crocus. Tube slender, 3-6 inches long, usually exserted at the 
flowering time. Limb bright blue-purple; the outer divisions 2|-3 
inches long, obiong-spathulate, with a bright yellow keel inside, an inch 
or more broad, beardless ; inner divisions under an inch long, linear, 
spreading between the edges of the outer one. Stigmas with crest nearly 
as long as the outer segments, 6-8 lines broad at the apex of the lamina. 

Has. Portugal, Brotero. Spain, Webb! Willkomm! etc. Sardinia, 
Muller ! Bonjean 1 E. Thomas ! Sicily, Ball ! Algeria, Balansa, 39 1 
Schimper ! Bove 1 etc. 

A very showy species, flowering in its native countries from December 
to February. 

11. X. palmtimm, Baker; bulbo ovoideo membranaceo-tunicato, 
caule niillo, foliis 4-6 Iorato-lanceolatis arete falcatis margine ciliatis in- 
flmis semipedalibus, spathm valvis membranaceis 3-4-imcialibus, ovario 
sessili, tubo incluso, limbi lutesceotis segmentis exterioribus oblongo- 
spathulatis i|— 2-imcialibus, interioribus linearibus triplo brevioribus 
patulis vel cleflexis, stigmatibus cum cristis segmentis exterioribus subm- 
quilongis. 

Bulb ovoid, 12-18 lines thick, with thickened rootlets and loose dark 
brown membranous tunics. Leaves about half-a-dozen, lorate-ianceolate, 
sharply falcate, 9-12 lines broad at the base, 4-6 inches long, glaucescent, 
narrowed gradually from the middle to an acute point, the edge minutely 
denticulate. Spathe 3-4 inches long, with membranous linear valves reach- 
ing up to the base of the limb at the flowering time. Ovary sessile ; tube 
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2-3 indies long ; limb pale yellow, the outer divisions oblong spatliu- 
iate, 1|~2 indies long, 6-9 lines broad ; inner divisions linear, 6-8 lines 
long, spreading between the edges of the outer ones. Stigmas with the 
crest very nearly as long as the outer segments, half an inch broad at the 
apex of the limb. 

Hab. Palestine ; rodcs of the valley of Barghoiitie, near Saida, Blanche, 
Herb. Syr. n. 42 1 Gailhirdot ! Hebron ! Lowne 1 Plain of Sharon, dower- 
ing in January, Miss Osborne. 

Closely allied to the preceding, but much smaller in size, with a shorter 
tube included in the spathe and a pale yellow limb. 

12. X, persicum, Miller; bulbo ovoideo membranaceo-tunicato, caule 
nullo, foliis linearibus post anthesin maturatis demum subpedalibus, 
spathse valvis hand ventricosis 2-3-nncialibus, ovario sessili, tubo ex- 
serto, limbi segmeutis exterioribus 1-|— 2-imciaiibus oblongo-oblanceolatis 
albidis extus violaceo tiuctis intus flavo carinatis, interioribus linearibus 
triplo brevioribus patulis vel deflexis, stigmatibus cum cristis segmentis 
exterioribus paulo brevioribus. — X. persicum, Miller, Gard. Diet. edit. 6. 
Irk per may Linn. Sp. Plant, edit. 2. p. 59; Bot. Mag. t. i. ; Eedoute, 
Lil. t. 189. Costia persicay Willk. Bot. Zeit. 1860, p. 132. Coresanthe 

Alefeld, Bot. Zeit. 1863, p. 296 ; Klatt, Linnsea, vol. xxiv. p. 574. 

Bulb ovoid, an inch thick, with brown membranous coats, the rootlets 
rather fleshy. Stem none, the leaves all radical, not developed until after 
the plant has flowered, glaucous, linear, finally a foot long, 5-6 lines 
broad in the lower part, deeply channelled in front and rounded on the 
back, the edge minutely ciliated. Spathe 2-3 inches long, the valves 
linear, 2-3 lines broad, not ventricose. Ovary from the base of the 
spathe. Tube 2-4 inches long, generally exserted at the flowering time. 
Outer segments of the limb 1|-, or in cultivated specimens 2 inches deep, 
6-8 lines broad, oblanceolate-oblong, nearly white, marked with a bright 
violet blotch below the reflexed tip and a bright yellow beardless keel 
down the throat. Inner divisions 6-8 lines long, linear, spreading between 
the edges of the outer ones, often toothed. Stigmas as broad and, in- 
cluding the crest, nearly as long as the outer segments. 

Hab. Cappadocia, Montbret! Aucher-Eloy, 2131 ! Fort William, 
banks of the Euphrates, Chesney, 3 1 

A garden favourite of very old date, but now, we fear, lost from the 
English collections. It is very fragrant, and flowers in England in 
February or March. 

13. X caucasiemn, Baker; bulbo ovoideo membranaceo-tunicato, caule 
1-4-uiiciali l~3-floro, foliis caulinis 4-6 distichis coufertis lineari-lanceo- 
latis deorsum 6-8 lin. latis arete falcatis margine serrulatis, spathm valvis 
l|-2-uncialibus valde ventricosis ad basin limbi attingentibus, pedunculo 
subnullo, periantliii tubo l-l-|-unciali, limbo lutescente, segmentis ex- 
terioribus oblanceolatis sesquiuncialibus, interioribus linearibus 2-3-plo 
brevioribus patulis vel deflexis, stigmatibus cum cristis segmentis ex- 
terioribus paulo brevioribus. — Irk caucasicay Hoffm. Comm. Soc. Phys. 
Med. Mosc. vol. i. p. 40 ; M. Bieb. FI. Taur.-Cauc., vol. i. p. 33, voL iii. 
p. 45 ; Sweet, FI. Gard. t. 255 ; Led. FI. Iloss, vol. iv. p. 100, etaliorum. 
Thelysia caucasicay Pari. FI. Ital, vol. iii. p. 317. Costia caucasicay Willk. 
Bot. Zeit. 1860, p. 132. Neubechia caucasicay Alefeld, Bot. Zeit. 1863. 
p. 297. Goresanthe caucasicay Klatt, Linnma, vol. xxiv. p. 575. 

Bulb ovoid, an inch thick, with tight dark brown membranous coats, 
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tlie rootlets tliickeiied. Stem erect, 1-4 inches high, 1-3-flowered, with 
2-3 loaves placed (dosely distichously on each side. Leaves sharply fal- 
cate, liaear-iaiieeolate, 2-4 inches long, 6-8 lines broad at the base, 
glaiicescent on the outside, narrowed gradually from the middle to an 
acute point, the edge minutely ciliato- denticulate. Valves of the spatlie 
lanceolate, l~|~-2 inches long, very ventricose, reaching up to the base of 
the limb at the flowering time. Ovary sessile in the spathe. Tube 12-18 
lines long. Limb yellow, the outer divisions obiaiiceolate, 1|- inch long, 
5-6 lines broad ; the inner linear 6-8 lines long, spreading or detloxed 
between the edges of the outer ones. Stigmas with their crest nearly as 
long and broad as the outer segments. 

Hab. Georgia, Steven! Szovits 1 Hohenacker ! Iberia, Lischer ! 
Wilhelms 1 Gamba I Armenia, Aucher Eloy, 5345 ! Bourgeau, 247 ! 
Hiiet du Pavilion ! etc. Kurdistan, Olgum ! Gapt. Garden ! Afglianistan, 
Griffith (E. lud. Co. distr. no. 5903). Beloochistau and Scinde, Stocks ! 

Only found amongst the mountains at a considerable elevation, dower- 
ing in May and June. 

14. X. Aacheri, Baker; bulbo ovoideo membranaceo-timicato, caiile 
ercoto 6-9”iinciali l-2ffioro, foliis 4-6 lorato-lanceolatis deorsum 12-15 
lin. latis talcatis margine integris infimis caule submquilongis, spathm 
valvis 2-3-uncialibus ad basin limbi attingentibus, peduncuio subnullo, 
tiibo biunciali, perianthii limbo flavescente, segmentis exterioribus sesqui- 
uncialibiis obloiigo-oblanceolatis, interioribus anguste linearibus, tripio 
brevioribiis patulis vel deflexis, stigmatibus cum cristis segmentis ex- 
terioribiis snbaequilongis. 

Bulb ovoid, 15-18 lines thick, with dark brown membranous coats. 
Stem erect, 6-9 inches high, l~2--flowered. Leaves 4-6, like those of 
alatum in breadth and texture, but proceeding from the stem, 12-15 lines 
broad at the base, distichous, hdcate, narrowed gradually from the middle to 
an acute point, the edge not at all denticulate, the lowest 6-9 inches long. 
Valves of the spathe lanceolate, scariose, reaching the base of the limb at 
the iioweriug time. Ovary sessile. Tube about 2 inches long. Limb 
yellow ; the outer divisions about 18 lines long in the wild specimens, 
oblanceolate-oblong, 5-6 lines broad ; inner divisions linear, about half 
an inch long, spreading between the outer ones as in the other species. 
Stigmas with the crest as long as the outer divisions, 4-5 lines broad at 
the base of the limb. 

Hab. Syria, Aucher- Eloy, 2137 I 

I have seen oidy three dried specimens of this ; but it seems a very 
welhinarked plant, combiiiiiig the habit and flower of caucaslcum with 
the leaves of alcUum, 


SHOET NOTES AND aiJEEIES. 

Vegetable Broom-materials, — As supplementary to Prof. Dyer^s 
notes (p. 51) the stalks of the common garden Cress (Lqndlum saiiium) 
may be added. In Russia they are used for this purpose, and a small 
broom brought home by Dr. Hooker on his return from Russia is now 
in the Museum at Kew, The stalks are stiff and strong ; and judging 
from the above specimen, they appear quite suitable for broom making. 
The steins of Tamarix gallica have also been used for a similar purpose. 
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Piiiiy mentions their employment for besoms among the PtoinanSj and 
Browne in his ' Britannia’s Pastorals ’ says, — 

“ Amongst the rest the Tamarisk there stood, 

Por housewiTes’ besoms onely knowne most good.” 

J. E. Jackson. 


Plants op Co. Cork. — Drosera aiujllca , — I found this sparingly in a 
new station, Blue fort Bog, Newmarket, in the north-west of the county, 
in the summer of 1870. The ' Cybele’ states it as hitherto only recorded 
from the west ; indeed, apparently only from a point so far west as 
Berehaven. On the same bog very sparingly grew Qarex Umosa^ not yet 
recorded from this county. Ranunculus heteropliyllus, Bab., for which 
only a few stations in the extreme north of Ireland are given in the 
Cybele Hib., is not uncommon in this neighbourhood. I gathered it 
abundantly last summer. TrifoUnm scabriim is stated to be very rare, and 
to occur only in one or two of our midland counties. (See Cyb. Hib.) 
Two or three years since I found it growing abundantly on sand-hills 
near Youghal, in this comity. — T. Allin. 


Chlorophyll produced without Influence of Light (p. 15). — 
The production of chlorophyll in plant- tissues removed from the infliience 
of light has not escaped the attention of physiologists. Sachs has discussed 
the matter (see Micheli’s translation of his ‘ Pliysiologie Vegctale’) ; al- 
though he considers that the virescence of the embryos of many plants is 
not really a case in point, since ‘‘ the light penetrates through the walls 
of the carpel and the testa of the seed with sufficient energy to produce 
this result.” He has, however, found that the embryos of Finns Pinea^ 
P. canadensis, F. Strobiis, Thuja orientalls become green even when every 
precaution is taken to keep them in obscurity, and tliat this is also the 
case with the fronds of Adiantmi Oapillus-Fenens, Foly podium milgare, 
Jspidimn spimilosiim, Bcolopendniim officinale, Fteris chrysoca?'pa. Pie 
thinks that in cases like these there may be a substance capable of acting 
on the protoplasm with the same effect as light. Pie ffiids reason for 
thinking this likely, from the production of a green colour when etiolated 
ciilorophyll is heated with fuming siilpliuric acid. — \V. T. Thiselton 
Dyer. 


Economic Applications of Cyperus longus, L. — In Ansted’s 
^ Channel Islands,’ p. 517, it is stated that the material named Man ‘‘ is 
derived from the ffbre of the Cyperus longus^ maiiutactured like hemp. It 
is used instead of rope for many purposes, and is preferred to hemp, inas- 
much as it does not readily harden, or become coated with slimy weed, 
when exposed to the action of salt water. Mats, footstools, saddles, 
horse-collars, shackles for cattle, etc., are made from it, as well as boat- 
rope, and rope for various fishing purposes.” On page ISO, the manu- 
facture is spoken of as confined to Guernsey; and when in the island last 
year I made inquiries about it, but without much success. After some 
search I heard that native-made saddles and mats were occasionally 
brought into S. Peter Port from the distant parts of the island. I 
secured one of the saddles, which is a packsaddle used for bringing up the 
V 7 mc or wrack from the shore. It is now in the Economic Museum of 
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Km\^ 1lie main par!, of ilia saddle is simply made of Uic plaited stems 
cd‘ ^SmriNts The insidt^ is partly lined with C^permloi/gm, 

l:mi in its natural stale m(*rely dried ; nor could 1 ascertain that any of 
the fibre ns described by 'Prof, ,A listed was numufactured. The ordinary 
rope nst'd in the iMland is made of (‘oir or juttn 1 noticed that !)aii(ls of 
tin* weiai nBcu! in lying n}) sheaves of barley, instead of, as ciis- 

toiiiary in !‘higiaud, a hand of the same plant as the slicaf. — \V. T. 
IhimiH/roN 1)¥EE. 


'FEirninzATiON.— W<‘. very much want a term to express the falling of 
the pollen on the stigma (the (lermau Bestmhimg'). In ordinary text- 
books no distineiion is drawn hidweeu this and fertilization; but Barwin 
and, llildrhrand have clearly shown that frccpicntly when the stigma is 
lM>|)ollene(i from its own siainens {Sdhd Bedaub ung), the pollen is still 
(‘arrietl to other (lowers by insisds, so that cross- fertilization takes place. 
Chin any of your readers suggest a better term than ‘‘ pollenization 
A. 'W. Bennici’t. 


fh'miANTii (p, 5*1).— 1 am glad Mr. Grindon lias called attention to 
ihiH term ; it has always stamuul to me a wliolly useless (and therefore 
imdesirabki) one, and one tliat ought to be abolished. Why should we not 
S|)eak of tile calyx and enrol la of a tulip or iris as much as of a water-lily ? 
’V\’e are told that there is no organic distinetiou between calyx and corolla, 
and that they can only lie distinguished by their position. If so Rumew 
and Bolggonurh are dist inctly di-chlamydeous, possessed of a true calyx 
and corolhu— A. 'W. Bennett. 


JUNCUS IlosTTi, Tmmch . — In Gay’s herbarium there is a specimen of 
a rush sent by Dr. Greville from Braeriach, which is referred by Gay to 
tlie JimcuB Jiodu of 'rausch, and which is evidently substantially iden- 
tical with the plants given under that name in lieichb. Exsicc. n. 1614, 
F. Schultz^ Herb. Norm. n. 52, and F. Schultz, Ei. Gall et Germ. Exsicc. 
lu 1333. Along with it Gay writes, “Ab simillimo J. Irifido differt 
culmis 1-2-foliatis non aphyliis.” A full description will be found in 
Koch’s * Synopsis,’ where it is placed as a distinct species ; but although 
1 have not yet looktjd specially to see, 1 believe that it will be found that 
Beotch Bpccimens have stem-leaves developed not unfrequently. — J. G, 
Baker. 


Giilorra vulpina, X., AND EvKHNTA DiVARiCATA, X., are recorded 
as British liehena, but without special locality, in some early voliune of the 
* Tliyiologist/ Can any liehenist permit me the sight of British speci- 
mens? or give further, information as to localities ? — W. A. LeiQ'Hton. 


Yacoinium Vms-I;DJiA and Empetrum nigrum.— I was much 
interested in Mr. BagnalPa notice (p. 51) of the occurrence of these plants 
on Oatmoek Chase and Sukism Coldfield, as it recalled to me that they 
occur with V, MgrtUlm and X Oxycoeem and Listera cordata on our 
only Shropshire subalpine locan^yj Stiperstones Mountain (1500-1600 
feet). ^ Bmpetrnm nigrum, KMgrdllus and F. Oxgcoeem occur plentifully 
on other Shropshire hills and bogs, never, so far as I am aware, in con- 
junction with F. Fi6VId<^a and Luiera cordata. What is the height 
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above tlie level of sea of Cannock Chase and Sutton Coldfield, and does 
the vegetation generally partake of a subalpiiie character? — W. A. 
Leighton. 


The True Tetraspores op Seikospora Grifftthsiana. — In 
1862 I received from Miss Dyke Poore S. Griffi^t/isiana^ fiom Jersey, with 
what appeared to me tetrasporic fmit. I sent the plant to the late Pro- 
fessor Walker Arnott, of Glasgow, who confirmed my opinion. The te- 
traspores occurred in pairs or singly on short pedicels, very different to 
the necklace-like hardened bodies termed ‘ seirospores,’ produced usually on 
this plant at the extremities of the ramuli. According to Agardh, these 
bodies likewise occur in the genus Qallitlianmnon. I believe the true 
tetraspores of Seirospora have been observed by Agardh, but I have seen 
no notice of their occurrence on British specimens, nor have I ever seen 
them on any but these Jersey plants. If seirospores are also produced in 
the genus Ccdlithamnion^ there seems no reason why Seirospora should 
not be replaced in that genus from which it was removed on account of 
these bead-like seirospores, which were supposed to be restricted to this 
species alone. I would recommend algologists during the approaching 
season to carefully examine all specimens of Sebmpora Griffitksiana in 
search of the tetraspores. — I. Gifford. 

Plants op the Site op the Exhibition of 1862. — Since the 
building in wbidi the International Exhibition of 1862 was held was 
pulled down, the site has remained weed-covered and unoccupied. Prom 
time to time I have visited the ground, and have almost on every occasion 
found some new and interesting plant which I had not seen there before. 
The plants at first found were mostly annuals, which grow rapidly, and can- 
not tolerate consolidated soil, and, moreover, only precariously ripen their 
seed. Afterwards perennials, represented at first possibly by only a few 
unnoticed individuals, increased and took the place of the departed 
annuals. The year 1870 was the last opportunity of collecting these, 
as they will soon be extinguished by the new Natural History Museum. 
Of a list published in the fourth volume of the ‘Journal of Botany,’ 
p. 151, only Artemisia scoparia, W. and K., Cardans arvensk, Curt. var. 
setosas and (Enothera hminis, L., occurred in 1870, —all of them, however, 
abundantly. Fhysalis Alkekenyi, L., recorded in last list, was an error for 
the not dissimilar Nicandra physaloides, Gaertn. (See PI. Middx, p. 195.) 
The International Horticultural Exhibition in 1866 probably introduced 
some additional species. Up to 1869 these are noted in the ‘ Middlesex 
Flora.’ In 1870 I met with the following plants, which are not given in 
the Pdora for this locality- Baponaria officinalis, L., Epilobiiim angustd 
folium, var. hrackycarpiim, Leight., Rumew alphms, L., were, like (Enothera 
biennis, L., doubtless the remains of old garden cultivation reasserting 
themselves. This may also have been the case with Kitaihelia vitifolia, W,, 
a plant peculiar to Hungary, which may, nevertheless, have been intro- 
duced along with Artemisia scoparia, W. and K. ; also a plant of south- 
eastern Europe. If the Artemisia could establish any footing beyond the 
Exhibition ground, which is likely enough to happen if earth has to be 
removed for the foundations of the new Museum, it would certainly become 
a permanent addition to our London flora. The remaining plants were 
Lepidium Eraba, L., Reseda suffruticulosa, L., Echium mdgare, L., 

VOL. IX. [aprie 1, 1871.] 1 
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(lilus armisls^ var. vedUtis^ Eeichb. (Cirsinu veditmn^ llimm.), wiiicli is 
tiie variety netosm witli the leaves clothed underneath witii dense white 
hairs, and Cedtaiirea- Jaeea, L. This last was very ahiindant, and I 
noticed several forms which seem to be those figured and described by 
Beiclieiibacli as lacei'a, ciiculligera^ and crispo-fimhriata. According to 
Syme (Eng. Bot., v. 31 ), the plant found at Acton was 0, amara. Be Cand., 
wliieli is quite different. This I have not noticed about London. To 
these may also be added Sida spmJlo7'a^ De Cand., noticed in 1866, and 
Malm vei'ticUiata (in Gard. Chroii., October 9, 1869, p. 1067).- — W, T. 
Tiiiselton Byer. 


Botany.— W hen did the word ‘‘Botany’’ come to have its present 
signification? — W. T. Thiselton Dyer. 


EEVIEW OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS TO FOSSIL BOTANY 
PUBLISHED IN BRITAIN IN 1870. 

By William Carruthers, E.L.S. 

Carrtjthers, W. On Bossil Cycadean Stems from the Secondary Bocks 
of Britain. Trans. Linn. Soc. vol. xxvi. pp. 675-708, pi. liv-lxiii. 
After investigating the nature of the Palaeozoic remains referred to 
Cgcmk^y the author desciibes t\venty-five species belonging to eight 
genei'a. Pour of the genera are placed in one or other of the tribes of 
the existing Gycads, while two new tribes are established for tlie remain- 
ing genera. 

On the Petrified Forest near Cairo. Geol. Mag. vol. vii. 

pp. 306-310, pi. xiv. 

The so-called forest is described, and the difterent specimens of silicified 
woods found in it are referred to two species of the genus NicoUa. 

On the Structure of a Pern-stem from the Lower 

Eocene of Herne Bay, and on its Allies, Eeeent and Fossil. Quart. 
Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxvi. pp. 349-353. 

'The stem {Osmumlltes Dotvl'ei'i) is minutely described, and compared 
witli that of Osmutula regalis, L. A new arrangement of some described 
Pern-stems from Palmozoic and Mesozoic rocks is proposed by the author. 
Bawson^-, J. W. On the Pre-carbouiferous Floras of North-eastern 
AmenVa, with especial reference to that of the Erian (Devonian) 
Period. Abstract. ‘ Proceedings of Eoyal Society,’ May 5, 1870. 
The Erian Plorg is revised, and twenty-three new species added. Large 
trunks of Frototakika are described, and also two species of Fsilophgton^ 
with details of their "form, structure, and fructification. The occurrence 
of LepiiapUom and Qalamodendron^ noticed for the first time in the 
Middle Bevonian ; specimens of Qyolodigma and Cardiocarpu7n, and a 
new genus, Ornioa^glon, are described, 

— On the Graphite of the Lanrentian Bocks of Canada, 

Quart, Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxvi. pp. 112-117. 

The author estimates that the quantity of carbon in the Lanrentian is 
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equal to tliat in similar areas of tlie Carboniferous systems. This carbon 
lias been obtained from the deoxidation of carbonic acid by plants, and con- 
sequently indicates the existence of plants side by side with the Eozoon. 
M'JSTab, W, E. On the Structure of a Lignite from the Old Eed Sand- 
stone. Trans. Bot. Soc. Edin. vol. x. p. 312. 

The author proposes to name the wood wliich he descTibes Paldsopiiys 
Millej'ii. It was found by Hugh Miller at Cromarty. 

Yon Mueller, E., and E. Brough Smyth. Observations on some 
Yegetable Fossils from Victoria. Geol. Mag. vol. vii. p. 390. 

The specimens were fruits from surface deposits, and were obtained from 
one of the deep leads at Haddon. One is a coniferous fruit allied to 
Solmostrohus, of Bowerbank, to which the name of Spond^lostrodns 
Bmyihii is given. The others are not named, but suggestions are given 
as to their affinities, and these indicate, according to Von Midler, a flora 
analogous to that of the existing forest-belt of Eastern Australia. 
Williamson, W. C. Contributions towards the History of Zamia 
giga8, Lindl. and Hutt. Trans. Linn. Soc. vol. xxvi. pp. 663-674, 
pi. 52, 53. 

The anthor gives an account of tbe different structures which he believes 
to belong to this plant, describing in detail the stem, leaves, and male and 
female flowers. 

Synopsis of the Genera and Species described in the preceding Papers, 
Filtces. 

Chelepteris^ Quart. Joiirn. Geol. Soc. vol. xxvi. p. 352. 

Osmmdites Dotckerl, Carr. Quart. Joiirn. Geol. Soc, vol. xxvi. p. 349. 
JjQicer Eocene, Herne Bay. 

Cycade/E. 

Bennettites Gilsonianus^ Carr. Trans. Linn. Soc. vol. xxvi. p. 681, 
pi. Iviii-lx. Lotoer Greensand. Luccombe Cliine, Isle of Wight. 

B, maximm. Can*. 1. c, Wealden, Isle of Wight. 

B. Peachianus, Carr. 1. c. ; pi, Ixii. Middle Oolite. Helmsdale, Sutlier- 
landshire. 

B. Portlandicus., Carr. 1. c. ; pi. Ixi. Lower Purheck. Isle of Portland, 
Dorsetshire. 

B. Saxbyanus, Carr. 1. c. ; pi. Ivii. Wealden. Isle of Wight. 

Bncklandia anomala^PvQ^\ Trans. Linn. Soc. vol. xxvi. p. 679 ; pL liv. 
hg. 1-3. Wealden. Ouckfield, Sussex. 

B. ManieUii^ Carr. 1. c. ; pi. liv, fig. 4. Wealden. Cuckfield, Sussex. 

B, Milleriana, Carr. 1, c. ; pi, Iv. fig. 1. Coral Rag. Brora, Suther- 
landsbire. 

B. squamosa, Brongn. 1. c. Stonesfield Slate. Stonesfield. 

Crossozamia Bmignieri, Pomel, 1. c. p, 680. Jurassic, St. Michel, 

France. 

C. Mo7'eani, Pomel, 1. c. Jurassic. St. Michel, France. 

Mantellia inclusa, Carr. 1. c. p. 681; pi. Ixiii. fig. 2 and 3. Lower 
Gree^isand. Potton, Cambridgeshire. 

M. intermedia, Carr. 1. c. ; pi. Ixiii. fig. 4 and 5. Lower Pm'hech. Isle 
of Portland, Dorsetshire. 

M, microphylla, Brongn. 1. c. ; pL Ixiii. fig. 6. Lower Purlech. Isle 
of Portland, Dorsetshire. 

I 2 
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M. nklifori.n», Bvongn. 1. c. ; pi. Ixiii. fig. 1. Loicer Purbeck. Isli; of 

Fortlaiid, Dorsetsliire. 

Manmeria MeiclienhacJdan(tj Gopp. L c. p. 682. Formation unknown. 
'Wieliczka, Gallicia. 

R. Schiihkum, Gopp. 1. c. Formation unknown. Gleiwiiz, Silesia. ^ 
JRilliamsonia Carr. 1. c. p. 680; pi. lii. and liii. Inferloi' Oolite » 

Soarboroiigh , Y orksliire. 

IF. Jiastula, Carr. L c. Inferior Oolite, Saltwick, Yorkshire. 

W. Recien, Carr. 1. c. Inferior Oolite, Gristhorpe, Yorkshire. 

Yatesia crasm, Carr. i. c. p. 680 ; pi. Iv. fig. 7. Coral Rag. Brora, 
Siitlierlandshire. 

Y. gracilk, Carr. l.c. ; pi. Iv”. fig. 2. Lias. Lyme Eegis, Dorset- 
shire. 

Y. loassiana^ Carr. 1. c. ; pi. iv. fig. 8 and 9. Co7'al Rag. Brora, 
Sutlierlandsliire. 

Y. Morris f Carr. 1. c, ; pi. Iv. fig. 3—6. Lower Greensand. Potton, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Zamia gigas, Liadl. and Hiifct. Trans. Linn. Soc. vol. xxvi. p. 663; * 
pL lii. and liii. Inferior Oolite. Y’orkshire. 

CONIFEILE. 

Ormoxijlon^ Dawson, Proc. Eoy. Soc. May, 1870. 

Ralmopitgs Millerii^ M‘Nab, Trans. Bot. Soc. Edin. vol. x. p. 312. 
Spondylostrohus SmytJiii, Y^on Muell. GeoL Mag. vol. vii. p. 390. Post 
Tertiary, Haddon, near Smythesdale, YGctoria. 

Angiospehmous Dicotyledons. 

Nicolia jEgyptiaca, Eiidl. Geol. Mag. vol. vii. p. 309, pi. xiv. fig. 1 
and 2. Tertiary. Desert of Suez, east from Cairo. 

N. Ommil^ Carr. Geol. Mag. vol. vii. p. 310, pi. xiv. fig. 3 and 4. 
Tertiary. Desert of Suez, east from Cairo. 


mw SPECIES OF PHANEBOGAMOUS PLANTS PUBLISHED 
IN GEEAT BEITAIN DUPING THE YEAE 1870. 

{Conchifled from p. 85.) 

0. PBASINUM, Lind,, Reiclib. f. ; pedunculo fractiflexo, ramulis fracti- 
fiexis, bracteis niinutissimis, ovariis pedicellatis elongatis, sepalo dorsali 
ciineato obloiigo apicnlato, sepalis lateralibiis defiexis extus viridi cari- 
iiatis ; petalis siibEeqiialibus brevioribus, labello columiiEe appresso ob- 
longo obtiiso iitrinqne limbo lohato, callis angiilatis geminis in basi, 
columna brevi aptera, angulis baccarum promiimlis superne obtusangidis. 
— Hab. Discovered in Ecuador by Mr. Wallis ; fiowered with M. Linden. 
— Gard. Qhron. 1870, p. 987. 

0. YYallisii, Lind. Reichh.f. ; paniculatum (?); ramo fractiflexo paiici- 
floro grandifloro, sepalis petalisqiie liguiatis acuniinatis, labelii ungue 
ligiilato, ulrinque erecto, callo parvo interposito basin versus, lamina pan- 
diirata antice retusa cum apiculo, caEis tends falcatis utrinque in basi 
antepositis callis ascendeiitibus furcatis, utrinque pilis arachnoideam ianam 
efiicientibus biiineatis in disco, columna gracili basi utrinque angulata, 
alls triangidis serratis, infra Juxta foveara angulatis. — Hab. Discovered 
in New Granada by Director Linden’s invaluable lynx-eyed traveller 
M. Gustav Wallis, to whom it is dedicated. — Gard. Citron. i870, p. 104. 
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Oncidium calanthUxM, Reich, /. {Orchldece) (affine Oncidlo for mo-- 
simmo) ; panicula volubili maxima apice heterantlia, sepalis unguiculatis 
oblongis obtuse aciitis, petalis oblongis obtiisis liastato-unguiciilatis, la- 
belii auriculis cuneato-ovatis retusiusculis isthmo brevissimo latissimo 
obciiueato, portione aiitica reiiiformi biloba maxima, cariiiis papulosis 
qiiinis in basi, pnpulis ternis extus utrinque, cariuis rostriforiiiibiis acutis 
geminis ante carinas, columnge alis triangulis bine lobulatis, rostelio orni- 
thoniiynclio, tabula rhombea basi constricta. — Hab. Messrs. Backhouse 
imported this from Ecuador or Peru. — Ga7'd. Chron. 1870, p. 39. 

0. CRYPTOCOPis, Reiclib.f, {Qyrtochila mmculata labelio apice dik' 
tato) ; sepalo summo ovato transverse undulato serrulato hastato supra 
unguem bene auriciilatuin, sepalis lateralibus deflexis longe iinguicu- 
latis in laminas oblongas acutas paulo uudulatas cuneatis, auriculis in 
basi nullis; petalis unguibus latis brevibus oblongis acutis, uiidiilatis 
serrulatis, labelio tritldo laciniis lateralibus triangulis postice seiTulatis 
antice abruptis, laciiiia antica unguiculata antice dilatata semiovata, bi- 
ioba crispula, tumose baseos mcrassato medio carinato, utrinque papuloso, 
papula altera antice utrinque apposita, striis sulcisque utrinque postice, 
coliimna curva, alis ligulatis antice retusis carnosis juxta fovem basin 
iaminis lanceis acutis geminis sub fovea. — Patria? Ex liort. W. Bull. 
--Gard, QJIT071. 1870, p. 837. 

O. LEPiDUM, Lind.^ Reiclib.f, (affine Oncidio Bootldaido, Eeichb. f.) ; 
panicula ampla plurifiora, sepalis unguiculatis, petalis siiblatioribus, labelio 
basi utrinque obtusangulo, isthmo brevi antice reniformi, qiiadrilobo, 
callis acutis sex in ima basi, columns alis utrinque acutis antice retusis ; 
flores parvi, illis Oncidii Boothianii sequimagni ; sepala et petala albido- 
fiava, maculis paucis bruuneis; labelluna flavum, isthmo purpureo et 
macula purpurea utrinque in basi; maculae purpureas duae sub fovea. 
— Hab. M. Linden obtained it from Ecuador, through Mr. Wallis. — Gard, 
Chron, 1870, p. 1058. 

0. RUSTICUM, Lind.., Reiclib.f, \ (affine Oncidlo chuicifero, Eeichb. f.) ; 
panicula ampla, sepalis petalisque ovatis obtusis basi paulo cuneatis, 
labelio utrinque obtusangulo antrorsum angustato retuso, calio ample 
utrinque quadrilobo antice retuso, medio uiiipapuloso in basi, coluiniias 
alis subnullis lobulos minutos juxta foveam sistentibus, tabula retusa, 
in ima basi constricta. — Hab. M. Linden obtained it from Ecuador, 
through Mr. Wallis. — Gai^d. Chron. 1870, p. 1053. 

0. Semele, Lind., Reichb. f. (affine Oncidio formosminio') ; panicula 
ampla, diffusa ; sepalis ligulatis, dorso medio carinatis ; petalis supra 
uogiiem hastato-oblongis obtuse acutis, labelio statim in auriculas latas 
oblongodigTilatas obtusas dilatato, isthmo brevissimo obcuneato subnullo, 
lacinia antica reniformi magna subemargiiiata, callo baseos multipapuloso, 
carinatis rhombeis geminis papulosis antepositis, columnae alis triangulis 
lobulatis, tabula lata rhombea. — Hab. It was discovered in Ecuador by 
Director Linden’s excellent and successful collector, Mr. Wallis. — Gard. 
Chron. 1870, p. 89. 

0. VERNTxiUM, Lhid., Reichb. f. (Pentapetala macropetala) ; sepalis 
unguiculatis oblongis acutis crispis ; petalis unguiculatis hastatis oblongis 
apice acuto incurvo crispis ; labelli auriculis ligulatis retusis retrorsis, 
lamina late ligulata apice reniformi, toto disco valde veniixio, callo retror- 
sum et antrorsum bicruri in basi, columnse alis angustissimis angulatis 
minutis utrinque juxta foveam, tabula vix porrecta. — H ab. A highly 
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curious Oncid, quite unlike anything known up to this time. Dis- 
covered by Mr. Wallis near Daccha. — Gard. Chron. 1870, p. 1058. 

Ornithogalum acuminatum, Baker {LiLwce(B)\ foliis 10-12 bipc- 
dalibus firrais anguste ensifonnibus ascendentibus viridibus sensiin an- 
giistatis apice longe acuininatis, scapis 2-8 gracilibus foliis aeqiiantibus, 
racemo eloiigato angusto 30-50-floro, pedicellis strictis erecto-pateii- 
tibiis ioribns brevioribus, bracteis linearibus sesquipollicaribus, perigonio 
semipollicari, laciniis subsequalibiis oblongis albis apice fornicatis dorso 
distincte viridi-vittatis, staminibiis lanceolatis subsequalibus perigonio 
diiplo brevioribus, stylo ovario sequante. — H ab. Algoa Bay, llort. 
Saunders, from Mr. Cooper; next 0. mrem^ Lindl. Bot. Keg. t. 814. — 
Bef. BoL t. 177. 

O. AXOMALUM, Baker; bulbo globoso dimidio superiore hypogmo 
viridi subsqiiamoso, foliis 1 vel raro 2 sesqui- vel bipedalibus perfecte tere- 
tibus flaccidis serpentinis glaucescentibus sursiim sensim gracilioribus, 
scapo foliis subasqiumte, racemo elongate angusto laxo 80-40-floro, pedi- 
celHs strictis ereeto-patentibus doribus subaequantibus apice articnlatis, 
bracteis perparvis, perigonio pro geriere parvo, laciniis asqualibus laiiceo- 
lato-spathulatis flavis viridi-vittatis mox falcato-reflexis, stamiiiibus peri- 
gyiiis mquaiibiis filiformibus laciniis duplo brevioribus, stylo filiformi 
ovario oblongo subeeuuante. — H ab. Cape Colony, Hort. Saunders, from 
Mr. Cooper. — Ref. Bot. t. 178. 

Phocea Andersonii, Seefii. (Celastrinem) . — Vide Joiirn, Bot, VoL 
YIIL p. 69. 

PsTCHOTRiA CYANOCOCCA, Seem, {RnhincecB), Not described. — H ab. 
Chontales, Nicaragua. — Floral Mug. t. 479. 

Ptilotus, n. sp, F, Muell {^Amarantacem), No description. — Vide 
Jonrn. Bot. Vol. YIIL p. 822. 

Ptgbum oxycarpum, Same (Rosacea:), — Vide Jom'n, Bot. Yol. VIII. 
p. 242. 

P. phj:ostxctum, Ha^ice. — Vide Journ. Bot. Yol. YIIL p. 72. 

Kytidotus, Hook. f. gen. nov. {Rublacea^ Timouiea). Flores herma- 

pbroditi. Calycis tubus obovoideus; limbus hypocrateriraorphus, per- 
sistens, lobis 4 late oblongis obtusis recurvis. Corolla bypocraterimorpba, 
fauce intiis glaberrima; lobi 4 obovati, ungiiiculati, reciirvi, marginibus 
late crispatis, valvati, lobis 2 exterioribus. Stamina 6, fauci inserta; 
lilaraentis brevissimis ; antherae lineares, infra medium insertm, apicibns 
exsertis ; basi 2-tid8e. Discus inconspicuus, hispidus. Ovarium 2-5- 
locuiare ; stylus elougatus, exsertiis, pilosus, stigmatibus 2-5 linearibus ; 
oviila in loculis soiitaria, ab apice pendula, fiiniculo incrassato. Driipa 
2-5-pyreiia, pyrenis crassis osseis 8-gonis dorso rotundatis, ioculo an- 
gusto. Semina cylindrica, fiiniculo incrassato apicem putaminis claiidente, 
testa niembranacea, albumine parco ; embryo cylindriciis, cotyledonibus 
miimtis tenuibiis. — Arbor ramosa, ramulis teretibns, ultimis et inliores- 
centia puberulis. Folia opposita, gi-acile petiolata, recurva, ovata, nervosa, 
et creberrime reticulatim venulosa. Stipulse interpetiolares, squamosm, 
caduc3e. Flores inter rainores, solitarii, axillares, pedicellati, pedicello 
infra fiores articulate minute bracteolato. Drupa mole pisi. 

R. SANDY! CENS IS, Hook. f, — Qkomelia (?) sa?idmcensis, A. Gray in 
Proc. Amer. Acad. voL iv. ; Notes on Ruhiacea^ p. 6. — Hab. Sandwich 
Islands ; Oahu, solitary on the top of a hill, Hinds, 1841, and Wilkes* 
Expedition (fide A. Gray).— Ic. Riant, t, 1071.' • 
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Salvia (Eusphace) Prionitis, JBLance (Lnhiatm), — Vide Jouriu 
BoL Yol. VIII. p. 74. 

S. (Drymosphace) umbratica, JEEance . — Vide Journ. Bot. Yoi. YIIL 
p. 75. 

SciLLA (Ledebourta) camebooniana, Baker {LlUaceae, ScUlecs) ; 
bulbo ovoicleo hypogseo tunicato, foliis 4-5 erectis caruoso-herbaceis 6-8 
poll longis loratis deorsum in petiolum brevem sensim angiistatis, scapo 
flexuoso foliis breviore, racemo modice laxo 20-30-floro l-i~2 poll, loiigo, 
pedicellis patentibus inferioribus cuiwatis fioribus ceniuis excedeiitibiis,peri- 
gonio campanulato pnrpuveo-viridi 1|- lin. longo, filameutis laciniis sub- 
JBquantibus dimidio superiore colorato, ovario stipitato basi discoideo am- 
pliato, — Hab. Banks of the river Cameroon, in cultivated fields, G. 
Mann, 728 1 v. s. — Jppendix Ref, Bot, p. 9, 

S. (Ledebouria) concinna, Baker ; bulbo ovoideo immerso, foliis 
S-4 synanthiis carnoso-berbaceis loratis erectis dorso prorsiis purpureo- 
maculatis racemo tiorifero paulo superantibus, racemo dense 20-30-fioro 
sesqui- vel bi-pollicari, pedicellis erecto-patentibus, infimis fioribus sub- 
duplo excedentibus, perianthio lin. loiigo segmentis roseo-purpureis 
dorso viridi carinatis, filamentis segmentis distincte brevioribus, ovario 
stipitato basi discoideo ampliato. — Hab. A native of Cape Colony, 
gathered by Mr. Cooper; Hort. Saunders. — E(f Bot. L 235. 

S. (Ledebouria) pirmifolia, Baker; bulbo ovoideo magno, foliis 4-5 
synanthiis coriaceis nervosis ascendentibus semipedalibiis vel ultra anguste 
linearibiis, scapo foliis subaequante, racemo sublaxo angusto 3-4 poll, longo 
30-40-floro, pedicellis erecto-patentibus fioribus subaequantibus, perigonio 
campanulato 1| lin. longo saturate roseo-purpureo, filamentis laciniis sub- 
sequantil)us deorsum applanatis lanceolatis, ovario sessili basi nullo modo 
ampliato,. — Hab. Cape of Good Hope, Drege, 4492 ! eastern frontier, P. 
Macowan ! v. s. — Appendix Ref. Bot. p. 7. 

S. (Ledebouria) floribunda, Baker ; bulbo globoso solitario liy- 
pogmo, foliis erectis carnoso-herbaceis synanthiis pedalibus lorato-lanceo- 
latis acutis pallide glauco-viridibus maciilis saturatioribus notatis, scapis 
erectis firrais foliis triente vel dimidio brevioribus, racemo denso anguste 
oblongo 60-100-fioro, pedicellis fioribus aegre excedentibus inferioribus 
cerniiis, perigonio 4-|”5 lin. longo laciniis extrorsum viridibns iutrorsum 
purpureo tinctis, filamentis laciniis triente brevioribus dimidio superiore 
purpureo, ovario stipitato basi valde applanatim ampliato. — Hab. Cape 
Colony, Hort. Saunders, from Mr. Cooper. — Ref. Bot. t. 188. 

S. (Ledebouria) linearipolia, Baker ; bulbo ovoideo subhypogaso 
tunicato, foliis 4-5 erectis carnoso-herbaceis synanthiis snbpedalibus aii- 
gustc linearibus acutis pallide viridibus dorso paullulum purfuireo macii- 
iatis, scapo arciiato foliis subtriplo breviore, racemo oblongo subdeiiso 
30-40 fioro, pedicellis patentibus fioribus duplo longioribus, laciniis livide 
purpureis 3 lin. longis, filamentis laciniis triente brevioribus, dimidio 
supeiiore purpureo, ovario distincte stipitato basi discoideo ampliato. — 
Hab. Cape Colony, Hort. Saunders, from Mr. Cooper. — Ref, Bot. t. 
184. 

S. (Ledebouria) Baker ; bulbis gracilibus ovoideis, foliis 2-3 

ascendentibus carnoso-herbaceis synantliiis linearibus 12-18 lin. longis 
acutis, scapis gracilibus flexuosis foliis excedentibus, racemo laxo erecto sub- 
pollicari 1 2-2 O-fioro, pedicellis patentibus infimis fioribus ceniuis subduplo 
longioribus, perigonio campanulato saturate roseo-purpureo 1 lin. longo, 
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filameiitis laciuiis siibseqiiantibiis supra coloratis, ovario stipitato basi dis- 
coideo ampliato.^ — Hab. Cape of Good Hope, Drege, 3510 1 Macalisberg, 
Burke 1 v. s. — Appendix^ ReJ. Bot. p. 6. 

S. (Ledeboubia) M.ESTA, Baker ; bulbo ovoideo crasso subimmerso, 
foliis 5~6 synanthiis carnoso-herbaceis lanceolatis purpiireo-maculatis 5-6 
poll, loogis aeutuinatis basi aegre angustatis, scapis foliis brevioribus racemo 
aiigusto modice dense 1|— 3 poll, loiigo 30-50-floro, pedicellis erecto-pa- 
tentibiis fioribus asceiideutibus aeqiiantibus vel duplo longioribiis, perigooio 
infuiidibuliformi-campaiiulato 1|- iin. longo omnino viridi, filaraentis hand 
coloratis laciniis trieiite brevioribus, ovario stipitato basi discoideo am- 
pliato. — Hab. Delta of the Zambesi, Dr. Kirk! v. s. — Appendix, Ref. 
Bot. p. 10. 

S. (Ledebouria) ovatipolia, bulbis magnis ovoideo-rotiin- 

datis dimidio superiore epigaeo subsquamoso, foliis 3-5 synanthiis as- 
ceiideiitibus carnoso-herbaceis cordato-ovatis 2-3-pollicaribus subobtusis 
-P'dlide viridibiis macalis satiiratioribiis notatis, scapis 3-3 arciiatis foliis 
brevioribus, racemo obiongo-conico denso SO-lO-floro, pedicellis cenuds 
floribus tegre excedentibiis, laciuiis purpureo-viridibas 3 lin. longis, fila- 
ment is laciniis triente brevioribus dimidio superiore purpureo, ovario dis- 
tincte stipitato, basi discoideo arapliato. — Hab. Natal, Hort. Saunders, 
from Mr. Cooper. — R(f. Bot. t. 183. 

S. PALLID IFLORA, Baker; foliis 5-6 lorato-lanceolatis pedalibus 
modice finnis erecto-falcatis glabris viridibiis nervis iminersis, scapo 
tereti erecto stricto foliis exceclente, racemo elongato-conico dense 100- 
300-fioro, pedicellis strictis patentibus floribus et bracteis solitariis liuea- 
ribiis multoties excedentibus, perigonio albido expanse stellato, laciniis 
stibseqiialibus oblongo-spathulatis, filamentis filiformibus, ovario subglo- 
boso breviter pedicellato, stylo ovario sequante, loculis multiovulatis. — 
Hab. Cape Colony, Hort. Saunders, from Mr. Cooper. A typical Scllla 
near natalenm. Planch. Bot. Mag. t. 5379. — Ref Bot, t. 179. 

S. (Ledebouria) paucifolia, Baker ; bulbis ovoideis gregariis di- 
midio superiore epigeeo subsquamoso, foliis 2 vel rare 3 synanthiis car- 
noso-lierbaeeis horizontaliter patulis obloiigo-lanceolatis acutis 2-3-polli- 
caribus pallide glaueo- viridibiis raaculis satiiratioribiis notatis, scapo fiexu- 
oso foliis excedeiite, racemo laxo oblongo 20-30-fioro, pedicellis sub- 
stricte patentibus floribus cernuis duplo iongioribus, laciuiis 3 lin, longis 
albido-viridibus extrorsum basi baud vel vix purpureo tinctis, filamentis 
f longitudiiiis laciniarum attingeiitibus dimidio superiore purpureo, basi 
paullulam ampliato. — Hab. Cape Colony, Hort. Saunders, from Mr. 
Cooper.— Bot. t. 181. 

S. (Ledebouria) pendula, Baker ; foliis synanthiis carnoso-herbaceis 
loratis acutis pedalibus vel ultra maculis saturatioribus notatis, basi paullu- 
liim angustatis, scapo gracili foliis breviore, racemo sublaxo 30-60-floro 3"“6 
poll, longo, pedicellis pergracilibus peiidnlis 9-15 lin. longis, bracteis parvis 
linearibus, perigonio 4~4|- lin. longo viridi-purpureo, filamentis laciniis 
subeequantibus siirsiim saturate coloratis, ovario stipitato basi discoideo 
ampliato. — Brimia pendula, Burcbell, MSS, — Hab. Cape of Good Hope, 
imported and cultivated by Burcbell, and characterized from his dried 
specimens and notes. — Appendix, Ref. Bot. p. 14. 

S. (Ledebouria) prasina. Baker ; bulbo ovoideo subimmerso, foliis 
5-6 synanthiis ascendentibus carnoso-herbaceis lanceolatis 4-6 poll, longis 
acutis basi panllulum angustatis purpureo-maculatis, scapo foliis breviore, 
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racemo 30-40-floro modice denso 2-3 poll, longo, pedicellis pateiitibus, in- 
ferioribus cernuis 2-3 liii. longis, perigouio campaiiulato oinnino viridi vel 
aegre purpureo tincto lin. longo, filameutis laciniis sub'cieqiiaiitibus 
supra coloratisj ovario stipitato basi discoideo arapliato. — H ab. Kaffir- 
land, Dr. Gill! Graham’s Town ; flowered in Hort. Kew. March, 18G2, 
V. s. — Appendix, Ref. Bot. p. 10. 

S. (Lebebouria) princeps, BaJcer ; bulbo solitario globoso hypogoeo, 
foliis 5-6 erectis carnoso-herbaceis synanthiis lorato-laiiceolatis sesqui- 
vel bi-pedalibus acutis pallide viridibus maculis saturatioribus notatis, 
scapis 2-3 foliis multoties breviorihus, racemo denso oblongo-cylindrico 
100-200-floro, pedicellis patentibus floribiis triple longioribiis infimis cer- 
nuis, perigouio 41—5 lin. longo laciniis extrorsum viridibus, introrsum 
purpureo-viridibus, filamentis laciniis triente breviorihus dimidio superiore 
purpureo, ovario stipitato basi valde applanatiin anipliato. — Hab. Cape 
Colony, Hort. Saunders, from Mr. Cooper. — Ref. Bot. t. 189. 

S. (Ledeboxjria) Sandersont, foliis ovato-lanceolatis synanthiis 

carnoso-herbaceis 2-3 poll, longis acutis basi valde angustatis, scapis 1-2 
foliis inquantib us, racemo rotundato denso 12-20-floro subpollicari, pedicellis 
3 -4 lin longis inferioribus cernuis, laciniis lin. longis, saturate roseo- 
purpureis, filamentis laciniis subsequantibiis dimidio superiore purpureis, 
ovario stipitato basi discoideo ampliato. — Hab. Cape of Good Hope, 
Transvaal, Sanderson, v. s. 1 — Appendix, Ref. Bot. p. 5. 

S. (Ledeboueia) sociALis, Baher ; bull)is ovoideis gregariis dimidio 
superiore epigaeo, foliis 3-4 carnoso-herbaceis horizon taliter patulis syu- 
anthiis oblongo-lanceolatis acutis 2-3-poliicaribus pallide viridibus ma- 
culis saturatioribus, scapo flexiioso foliis mquante, racemo denso conico 
20-30-tloro, pedicellis cernuis fioribus breviorihus, laciniis 3 lin. longis 
viridibus basi extrorsum asgre purpureo tiiictis, filamentis tres-quadraiites 
lougitiulinis laciniarum attingentibus, dimidio superiore puiqiureo, ovario 
latiore quam alto basi discoideo valde ampliato. — Hab. Cape Colony, 
Hort. Saunders, from Mr. Cooper. — Ref. Bot. t. 180. 

S. (Ledeboueia) spathulata, Baker ; bulbo magno ovoideo-rotnn- 
dato tertio superiore epigmo subsquamoso, foliis 5-6 seinipedalibus lan- 
ceolato-spathulatis acutis synanthiis asccudeutibus pallide ghiuco-viridibus 
maculis satimatioribus notatis, scapis 2-3 arciiatis foliis breviorihus, 
racemo siibdenso 30-40-tloro pedicellis floribixs subduplo longioribiis in- 
ferioribus cernuis, laciniis purpureo-viridibus 4 lin, longis, filamentis 
laciniis vix breviorihus dimidio superiore purpureo, ovario distincte stipi- 
tato basi discoideo ampliato. — Hab. Gape Colony, Hort. Saunders, from 
Mr. Cooper. — Ref. Bot. t. 187. 

S. (Ledeboueia) subglauca, Baker ; bulbo globoso tunicato hypo- 
g 80 O, foliis 5-6 lanceolatis acutis erectis 9-10 poll, longis infra meciium 
paullulum angustatis carnoso-herbaceis synanthiis glauco-viridibus infra 
deorsum paullulum purpureo raaculatis, scapo foliis subduplo breviore, 
racemo laxo 30-40-floro, pedicellis gracilibus floribiis subduplo longioribus, 
inferioribus cernuis, laciniis saturate roseo-purpureis 3 liii. longis, lila- 
rnentis laciniis triente breviorihus dimidio superiore purpureo, ovario 
stipitato basi discoideo arapliato. — Hab. Cape Colony, Hort. Saunders, 
from Mr. Cooper. — Bef. Bot. t. 186. 

S. (Ledeboueia) zambesiaca. Baker; foliis 2-3 synanthiis rnembra- 
nacco-herbaceis lauceolato-spathulatis 2-3 poll, longis deorsum ad petioliim 
concavum lamina breviore cite angustatis, scapis i-2 gracilibus 2-3 poll 
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longis, raceniolaxo 2-2-| poll, longo 30-40-floro,pe(]icellis patentibus flori- 
biis cemuis solxliiplo longioribus, perigonio campaiuilato omnino viridi 
1 liii. ioiigo, filameiitis laciiiiis sxbsequaiitibus segre piirpureo tinctis, ovario 
stipitato. — H ab. Zambesi-1 and, a few miles below Tette, in sandy soil 
near the mouth of the river, discovered by Dr. Kirk on the Livingstone 
expedition. — Appendix, Ref. Hot. p. 8. 

S. (Lebebouria) zebrina, ; bulbo crasso tmiicato hypogmo, 

foliis 5~6 lanceolatis acutis deorsum paiillulum angustatis siibpedalibus 
syiiaiithiis erectis carnoso-herbaceis supra glauco-viridibus iinmaciilatis 
infra striis purpiireis copiosis et deorsum maculis paucis notatis, scapo 
arciiato maeulato foliis sid)duplo breviore, raceino oblongo denso 30-40- 
finro, pedicellis lioribtis longioribus inferioribiis eernuis, laciniis viridi- 
purpnreis 3 lin. longis, filamentis laciniis subdiiplo brevioribus diinidio- 
superiore purpureo, ovario stipitato basi discoideo ainpliato. — H ab. Cape 
Colony, Hort. Saunders, from Mr. Cooper. — Ref. Bot. t. 185. 

Sebum (Eusedum) Alfredi, Hauce (Ci'cmulaceeeJ. — Fide Journ, 
Bot. Yoi. YIIL p. 7, 

S. (Eusedum) ghrysastrum, ILance. — Vide Journ. Bot. Yol. VilL 

p. 6. 

Senecio (Flantagtnei) sneeuwbergensis, II. Bolus {Com positrp, 
Senecwnideni) I caudsce glabro, caiile situplici erecto (1-2 ped.) striato 
glabrato, foliis coriaceis, radicalibus elongatis anguste liiieari-lanceolatis 
obtusiusciiiis basi angustatis calloso-denticulatis glabris, caiilinis breviori- 
biis, linearibus amplexicaulibiis auriculis brevissime decurrentibiis margine 
revolutis, capitulis numerosis 20-30-lioris luteis in cyrnis corynibosis 
strictis V. subfasiigiatis confertis, involucri calycnlati cyliiidraceo-carn- 
panulati, squamis 12-14 lineari-oblongis apice nigrescente acntatis, iioribus 
radii 5-7, ligula tubo eequilonga, disci involucram superantibiis ; achaeniis 
glabris. — H ab. Cape of Good Hope, Mountains near Graaf-Reinet, 
4,300 ft. FI. January. Harry Bolus, Esq. — Hook. Ic. Riant, t. 1067. 

Sfiranthes Weirii, RcJib. Jll. {Orckiderd) (alf. SpirantMdl 
RuHckianre, A. Rich, et Gal.). Racemiis elongatus. Ehacliis brurniea 
glandipilis. Bracteye liueari-setacem, flores a^quantes seu superantes, 
pilosnlae. Sepabim dorsale cuueato-oblongum, acutum, brunueum, extus 
glandipile. Sepala lateraiia cuneato-oblonga, acuta, brunnea, gdandipilia, 
ionge cum ovario connata, et in cornu coiiico calcaratiun supra basin 
ovarii extensa. Petala iinearia siirsuni dilatata, acuta, obliqua, binervia, 
alba, sub apice paginm externse antice dense glandipilia. Labellum cum 
eoluinna coniiatum, tameii iraa basi liberum unguiculatuin sagittatum, 
iigulatuin, antice diiatatuin, utrinque plica iiisiliente iiifiexum, apice reflex o 
ovato triangulum, carinulis obscuris qiiaternis ante hunc limbum re- 
fiexum. Fovea subquadrata'in processum rostellarem linearem extensum. 
Aiidrocliniuin angidare. Antliera a basi cordata late rostrata, atteniiata, 
quadriloceliaris. Pollinia gemina, farinosa, alba, superne sulcata, involuta. 
Caudicula brevis, rufa, glandula elongata, linearis, acuta. Named in 
honour of Mr. Weir, who collected it, — Gard. CJito71. 1870, p. 923. 

Staohyarehena, Hook. f. nov. gen. {Ruhiacefu, Alihertiem). Flores 
dioici ; $ spicati, ? solitarii. FI. raasc. : Calyx cupularis ; limbus 
brevis, truncatns, obscure 5-lobus. Corolla subcylindrico-campanulata, 
coriacea, 5-loba, limbo fauceque intus villosa; lobi 5, breves, ovati, con- 
torti. Stamina 5, fauci corollas inserta, iucliisa ; antlierae sessiles, lineares, 
dorso medio iiisertae, connectivo apice appcndiculato. Ovarium eflmtum ; 
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stylus brevisj stig^mate fusiformi acuto pilosi. FI. foem. : Calyx ct co- 
rolla . . . Ovarium pluriloculare ? stylus . , . ; oviila numerosissinia, hori- 
zoTitalia, placeritis bilaiuellatis axi ovarii adnatis aifixa, lamellis rcvolutis 
inargiiie exteriore ovulifeiis. Bacca breviter pedicellata, globosa, hdycis 
limbo coronata, pedicello involucello duplici utroque cupulari basi citicto, 
4 F-locularis, polysperma. Semina liorizontalia, majuscula, plana, tesla 
tenui subfibroso-cellulosa . . . — iVrbores parvse, AinazoiucaL glaberrinue, 
ramulis lignosis teretibus. Folia opposita, gracile pctiolata, oblonga v. 
liiieari-obloiiga, obtusa, rigide coriacea, siccitate rufo-bnirmea, sufira snh 
lente granulata, nervis divaricatis teuuibus. Stipubie iritrapeiiolares, 
breves, in cupulam connatae. Flores (J in spicas strictas termiuales 
erectas rigidas dispositi, subfasciculati, parvi, albi v, liavidi, ebractcolati. 
Bacca dianietro Cerasi. 

S. spiCATA; foliis obovatis oblongisve apicc obtusis v. roiuvuiatis, 
basi in petiolum angiistatis, spicis densidoris foliis dimidio brcvioribus. 
— Schradera splcata. Spruce, Herb. 3333. — Hab. Amazoiis’ river, nciir 
Saiitarein, and on the Casiquiari, at Vasiva and Pacimoui, Spruce. FI. 
January. — Hook. Ic. Plant, t. 1008. 

Stelis Endresit, Meichh. f. {Orclddefi) ; aequiflora, dense cmspitosa 
majuscula, caulibiis secundariis elongatis, foliis cuneato-obloiigo-ligulutis 
obtusis apice emarginatis cum apiculo crassis, raceino disticho, ovariis 
pedicellatis medio genutiexis, bracteis vaginatis acuminatis ovariis pcTlictil- 
latis bene brevioribus, sepalis ima basi coalit.is omnibus intus papulis 
filiforinibus barbellatis, sepalo dorsali ovali acuto trincrvi, sepalis laUu*ali* 
bus ovatis apiculatis paulo minoribus, petalis transverse oblongis apice 
inflexo cucullatis cum apiculo, limbo erecto ciliatiilo trima-viis, lab(dIo 
carnoso trausverso subrhombeo excavato, columna gracili, androcliuio pos- 
tice cucullato, rostello ligulato erecto, limbo sub fovea bieruri, cniribus 
ovatis cum apiculo. — Near ^tdm lancopogon^ but with 3-ucrvcd stpals, 
Hab. Discovered in Costa Rica by M. Eiidres, and flowered in the Ham- 
burg Botanic Garden in December, 1809, and July, 1 870.— Chrou. 
1870, p. 1373. 

S.^ GLOssuLA, Reichh.f. ; bilabiata, dense cmspitosa, caulibus secundariis 
brevissimis, foliis cuneato-oblongo-ligtilatis apicc minute bilob is euin dcii- 
ticulo, racemo longe disticbe florido, bracteis triangulis ovaria longa non 
sequantibus, sepalo dorsali oblongo obtuse acuto (piitupieiHU’vi (dongato, 
sepalis lateralibus oblongo-ovatis apiculatis apieein versus eonnaiis sub- 
trinerviis inulto minoribus, petalis obtuse rhombeis uninerviis, Ifdadlo 
carnoso papuliformi supra dorsum bilnmcllato, colunma sidiaujuali.-— 
Hab. This little species was imported by Messrs. Veitch from Costa 
Rica. — Gard. Ghron. 1870, p. 1373. 

Stuophantiius Bullenianus, Mad. (^Jpoegnacem) ; raniis pciiolis 
peclimculis sepalisqiie hispidis, foliis elliptico-oblongis, basi rotuudatis 
iionnimqnam^ inaqiiilateris longiuscule acuminatis supra glabriusciilis 
subtus yillosis, petiolis 3-4 lin. longis, spiuulas axillares miniimis per 
paria dispositis obtegentibus, cymis raniosis laxis phirifloris bracteaiis, 
bracteis linearibus deciduis, calyce eglaiiduloso campanulato vix scini- 
pollicari profunde 5-partito, laciuiis lineari-oblongis, corollm bypo(;rat(vri- 
morphm tubo basi clilatato erubescente, limbo patente 5-partito, s(;gmcntis 
flavidis purpureo-maculatis ovatis patentibus superne concavis longiuscule 
acuminatis, mstivatione contorte imbricatis, .staminodiis 10 oblongis sub- 
cauiosis per paria e fauce tubi inter petala emergeutibiis, staniinibus 
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5 exsertis, filameiitis erassis brevibus subulatis, aiitlieris conuiveiitibus 
syiigenesiis ad apiceiii troclilearirorixieiii stjli agglutinatis, connectivo 
crasso coiiico iiitus lociilos quatuor ferente quorum exteiiores steriles loii- 
giores, iiiteriores diriiidio breviores polliriiferi, ovario ut in coiigeiieribus, 
folliculis (ex specimiiiibiis exsiccatis descriptis) binis erectis paralielis 
20-24 poii. loiigis iineari-oblongis coriaceo-liguosis apice lougissinie 
acumiinitis, vaivis extus (cortice deiapso) fibrosis iiitus iiavidis nitidis, 
semiiiibus fiisiformibiis 14-15 lin. longis lana gossypiua albida obtectis. — 
Hab. Afric. trop. Occident, ad Old Calabar, ubi iegeruiit Mann, ii. 1444 1 
2247 ! Eev. W. C. Tliomson, 22 ! In. ins. Feriiamio Po, Maun, 1444 ! 
— Some moil ills since we were fiivoured by Mr. Bullen, the curator of tlie 
E.oyai Botanic Gardens, Glasgow, with specimens of the above-described 
SlropIiantliHS^ which proved, ou examination, to be identical with native 
specimens in the Kew herbaiia gathered by Mann and by the Eev. W. G. 
Thomson. — Gard. Chron, 1870, p. 1471, and fig. 257. 

Swartzia Matthewsii, Berdli. SwaHzied) ; ferrugineo- 

puhtiscens, foliolis 4-9 alternis ovatis v. oblongo-ellipticis, racemis axilla- 
rib us terininalibusque brevibus confertifloris, calyce aperto cyathifonni, 
petalo anguste obovali, autheris omnibus Iineari-oblongis submqualibus, 
leguaiine ioiige stipitato corapresso. — H ab. Prov. Chachapoyas, Peru, 
Matthews ; Santa Anna (Bolivia?), at an elevation of 3-4000 ft., Pearce. 
— Rook, 1g. Plant, t. 1064. 

Synaptolepis, Otiv. gen. 7iov. {Thgmelacem^ GnidiecBy Biplostemonece) . 
Plores hermaphroditi, pentameri, Perianthium hypocraterimorphum, tubo 
gracili glabro, limbo 5-partito regulnri paten te, iobis oblongis imbricatis 
tubo S-4-plo brevioribus. Squamae fauci insertm, in annulum continuiini 
carnosiiiuin coufinentes. Stamina 10, biaeriata, inclusa v. 5 longiora 
fauceui attingentia ; fiiamenta fiUformia, in tubo inserta ; antherse adnatae, 
obiongae, obtusae, inappendiculatae, filameuto 3-6-pIo breviores. Ovarium 
subsessile v, breviter stipitatum, angustum, basi subnudum v. squamulis 
hypogynis laciniatis minutissimis v. obsoletis circumdatum ; stylus gra- 
cilis; stigma snbclavatiim, Nux ut videtur periantliii tubo arete indu- 
siata, tenuiter ossea ; semen testa subchailacea glabra. . . . — Prutex veri- 
simiiiter, ramosissimus, glaber. Folia parva, opposita, subcoriacea. Flores 
axillares, subsessiles, 

S. Kirkii, Olw. sp. tmica . — Hab. Zanzibar, Dr. Kirk. — Hooh. Ic, 
PlmiL t. 1074. 

Tabern-EMontana Barteri, Hook./. {Apoegnaceas) I glabra, ramulis 
dichotomis, foliis breviter petiolatis elliptico-oblongis ovatis vel lauceolatis 
utrinque acuminatis integerrimis membraiiaceis, pedunculis 3-muiti-floris, 
bracteis parvis ovato-oblongis acutis sepalis j poll, longis oblongis obtusis 
dimidio brevioribus, corollae 2 poll. diam. albse tubo ultra calycem coti- 
tracto, supra medium iiifundibixliformi, lobis oblique cuneato-obovatis, 
folliculis ovoideo-oblongis falcato-recurvis rostratis 1| poll, longis, — 
Hab. Upper Guinea, Hort. Kew., gathered by Barter, Dr. Irving, and 
Mann. Near T. sesmlis, Bentb. — BoL Mag. t. 5859. 

Tetralopha,. Hook, f, gefi. nov. (Rubiacem, Timonieesf). Flores her- 
mapbroditi ? Galyeis tubus brevis, cupuiseformis ; limbus annularis, 
integer. Corolla iiifundibuiiformis, tubo intus lobisque 4 patentibus val- 
vatis dense barbatis. Stamina 4, fauci inserta, filameiitis longiusculis 
sursum iiierassatis ; antberae exseidse, lineari-oblongm, erect®, dorso infra 
medium basi elongata fflamento incrassato admit®, utrinque obtus®. 
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Discus clepressus, pulvinails. Ovarium S-loculare ; stilus 0, stigmatibus 
2 brevibus recurvis; ovula in loculis gemina, placentis septo adnatis pro- 
miiuilis inserta, horizontalia, divaricata. Fructus . . . — Friitex ? glaberri- 
nius, ramulis teretibus. Folia opposite, breviter petiolata, obovato-ob- 
longa, obtusa v. obtuse apiculata, coriacea, carnosula, siccitate bruunea, 
nervis teimibus paucis. Stipulse breves, iiitrapetiolares, in aiinulum coii- 
naise. Cymse breves, breviter pedunculate, axiilares, dense fasciculate, 
pedunculis bracteis aiinuiaribus instructis. Fiores parvi, breviter pedi- 
cellati. 

T. Motleyi, JIooi\ f. sp, unica. — Has. Borneo, Motley. — Hooh. Ic. 
Plant, t. 107S. 

Vallesia hypoglauca, Bni8t (Apocymcecs ). — Vide Jozirn. Bot. 
Yol. Till. p. 875. 

Wendlandia uvahiifolia, Hance (Qlnchonacem) . — Vide Joimi. Bot. 
Vol. YIIL p. 73. 


0f S0ci:oli:cs. 


Botanicax Society of Edinburgh, — JVeb. ^th. — Prof. Balfour in tlie 
cliair. The following communications were read : — On Antliollthes 
cairnim and its Fruit {Cardlocarpoyi) and otber Fossil Plants found near 
Falkirk.” By C. W. Peach, A..L.S. Last autumn Mr. Peach had collected, 
near Falkirk, specimens o( A nthoUthes JBltcairnice with its fruit Cardiocar- 
pon. The latter bad never before been found attached. Culamites nodoms 
was found in great abundance, but very fragmentary ; nevertheless, be bad 
been able to make a restoration of the whole plant. Two or three other 
species of Calami tes were associated with it, but not in a good state for 
determination. The leaves of Mabellaria horamifolia were abundant, and 
be was fortunate to find also a couple of specimens of the woody stem of 
the plant. Many Ferns were also met with, and a Halonia^ showing leaf- 
scars and bud-like prominences arranged in a spiral manner on it, differ- 
ing from the depressed scar markings on TJlodeudron both in size and 
arrangement. ‘‘ Beport on the Cultivation of Cinchona at Eungbee, 
Darjeeling.” By C. B. Clarke, M.A. “ Letter from Prof. Christison to 
Prof. Balfour regarding the Introduction of Cinchona into India.’’ Prof. 
Christison stated that so long ago as between 1838 and 184^ he urged 
the Board of Directors for India to introduce the cultivation of Cinchoms^ 
pointing out that the alkaloid could be obtained as well from the bark of 
young twigs as from that of older branches. This memorial was backed 
by Dr. Eoyle, but no action was ever taken on it by the Board. 

March Wi . — Alexander Buchan, President, in the chair. The follow- 
ing communications were read : — “ Report on the Effects of the Cutting 
Down of Forests on the Climate and Health of the Mauritius.” By H. 
Rogers, M.R.O.P. Loud,, and senior Assistant-Surgeon, Civil Hospital, 
Port Louis, Mauritius. Communicated by the President. On the 
Cultivation of Hew Zealand Flax {Phormmm tenax)P By Dr. James 
Hector, Wellington, New Zealand. Communicated by Mr. Sadler, 
‘‘Notes on the British Batrachian Ranunculi.” By Mr. James F. 
Robinson. After a slight sketch of the history of the nomenclature of 
the plants, the author gave the results of his observations on some of the 
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formsgrowing in Cheshire, which he considered to range micler ^‘fom* true 
species,” M. IieferopFi^llus^ Sibth., R. trlchoplii/llns, Chaix, M. ch'cmaius , 
Bibth,, and R.flnUauH, Larn. “ ileport on the Open x\ir Vegetation at the 
Royal Botanic Garden.” By Mr. M'Nab. “ Statistics of the Botanical 
Class in the University of Ed'inburgh from 1860 till 1870 inclusive, being 
a Go 11 tin nation of the Statistics from 1777 to 1859,” published in the 
Society’s Transactions, vol. vi. p. 296-298. By Prof. Balfour. 

LlTEEJlEY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF MANCHESTER. — Jan. 
9tli. — J. Baxendell, President of the Section, in the chair. “ On Carex 
Jlaxa, L., and its allies, of the Manchester Plora,” by Charles Bailey ; 
illustrated by a large suite of specimens. The prevailing form in the 
district, and one very common to the south of Manchester, is the Caj'ex 
lepidocarpa, Tausch. ; this is the 0. (Ederi^ Sm., and of Griiidon’s ^ Man- 
chester Flora,’ and the 0. Jiava, var. /5 of " Buxton’s Guide.’ The true 
C. flam (a. gemiina, E.B.), as stated long ago by Mr. Buxton, is nowhere 
met with in the district. Specimens of G. Ederl, Ehrh., from Mere 
Mere, the locality mentioned in Buxton’s ‘ Botanical Guide,’ were re- 
cently exhibited at a meeting of the Society, and the sandhills at South- 
port are, so far as I know, the only other locality in the neighbourhood 
for this species. There is some confusion in the nomenclature of the 
group, and the characters given in our standard authoiity — ‘ English 
Botany,’ 3rd edition—do not altogether dispel it. In that work, Br. 
Syme describes ' Q. eu-flavay lepidocarpa, as usually having the male 
spikes sessile or subsessile, and the female spikes as being all approxi- 
mate, or the lowest a little remote when its stalk is said to be wholly in- 
cluded within the sheath. The Manchester plant, however, has the male 
spike stalked, the peduncles being often of great length, while the female 
spikes are scarcely approximate, but rather scattered, and the lower spike 
is generally produced, its stalk being conspicuously exserted. The fruits 
are more narrowed at the base than represented in * English Botany,’ and 
the bracts are very long, much exceeding the male spike. There are two 
forms of C. lepidocarpa, Tausch., in the district ; the more common one, 
which occurs in fields and open ground, has the leaves as long as or 
longer than the somewhat thick and rigid stems, but the latter are with- 
out the roughness at the summit described by Grenier and Godron in 
their ‘ Flore de France ; ’ the fruit is slightly inflated, and the beak long 
but straight. The single specimen which I possess of Billot’s No. 2159 
(FL Gall, et Germ, Exsicc.) closely approaches this form, but it is less 
rigid, and iias only a single spike of fruits. The- other form, occurring in 
damp ground amongst long grass, is much taller and more slender than 
that just named ; its stems exceed the leaves, and the fruit is less inflated, 
so as to be gradually attenuated into a beak. Some plants of this form, 
which 1 collected at Oakmere, Cheshire, and at Whaley Bridge, Derby- 
shire, near the reservoir, agree very well with the plant issued in Wirtgen’s 
Herb. Plant. Select., fasc. vi. n. 267, the chief difference being that the 
Rhenish plant has the beak more recurved. Billot’s specimens of G. flma, 
L., from the fosse of the citadel of Strasburg (n. 2158), quoted by 
Dr. Syme as synonymous with his var. a. genuimy do not quite agree 
with any Scotch or north English plant which I have gathered or seen. 
Dr. Syme describes the female spikes of genuina as not contiguous, hut 
they are all contiguous in the Strasburg plant, while the leaves are 
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ratlier longer tlian the stems, and the lowest bract greatly exceeds the 
male spike, — the contrary being stated in ‘ English Botany ’ to be the case. 
It may be mentioned that Godron, in the El. de Erance, t. iii. p. 424, 
like l)r. Syme, divides C. eii-fiam into var. a, geniiina and /3. lepidocarpa, 
the former having’ approximate^ and the latter slightly scattered spikes, 
while the var. a. gemiina of ‘ English Botany ’ has the spikes not con- 
tiguous, and lepidocarpa all approximate. The plants of the north o! 
England which I have examined agree better with Godroii’s characters. 
The figure of C, (Ederi^ Ehrh., given in ‘English Botany/ plate 1671, 
very accurately represents the plants of Mere Mere and Southport, which 
also agree with Belgian specimens published in Van Heurck’s ‘ Herbier 
des Plantes Rares ou Critiques,’ n. 1S9. But Dr. Syme quotes Billot’s 
plant (EL Gall, et Germ. Exsicc., n. 1352) as identical with this species, 
whereas the specimens in my set differ greatly from the ‘ English Botany’ 
plate and description. In Billot’s plant the male spikes are on long 
stalks, while the female spikes are widely separated from each other, and 
are not as spreading as they are represen’.ed in ‘ English Botany ; ’ the 
fruits also differ in not being abruptly narrowed or inflated, and the beak, 
instead of being short and straight, as in the Manchester plants, is some- 
what long and slightly recurved. It is worth noticing, as bearing upon 
the specific distinctness of this plant, that M. Crepiii, in his ‘ Manuel de 
la Flore de Belgique,’ mentions that it is remarkable in its shoots, put- 
ting forth every year new tufts of leaves and new stems, which I under- 
stand to mean that fresh stems appear simultaneously with the new 
leaves, instead of the stems being produced from the tufts of the preceding 
season, as in most sedges. — Mr. Sidebotham, wdio also exhibited a large 
series of each of the plants from various localities, gave it as his opinion 
that they were three distinct species, not difficult to separate even in their 
extreme forms ; and he extended to all three the remark of Dr. B. Syme, 
in the new edition of ‘ English Botany,’ where he says, that although 
it might sometimes be difficult at first sight to distinguish the species, 
when a dried specimen otdy was seen, he had never found the least diffi- 
culty when the plants were growing. The following short characters 
were, he thought, quite sufficient to separate the species from each other : 
— Garexfiava; fruit yellow, nuts large, beak very long, deffcxed. Q, 
lepidocarpa ; fruit pale green or yellowisli-green, nuts smaller and beak 
shorter than in C. Jiava, beak straight. G. (Ederi ; fruit pale yellow, 
nuts very much smaller than preceding, and more globular, beak very 
much shorter, straight. He had never gathered C. Jimm in the Man- 
chester district, although abundant in the north of Lancashire ; C. Qdderl^ 
he reported as occurring abundantly at Llandudno. [Is typical G. (Ederi 
ever found away from the coast in England ?] 
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Br. Hooker, Mr. Ball, and other friends are about to start on a trip to 
Morocco, and will penetrate into the interior if a safe-conduct can be 
obtained from the Emperoi* of that semi-barbarous state. One of the 
young gardeners from Kew will accompany the party to assist in collecting 
plants. 

Dr. Seemaiin returned from Nicaragua on tlie 14th of last month, 
bringing with him several new and interesting plants from the Chontales 
gold region. 

Mr. E. Chambers, the supposed author of ‘ Yestiges of Creation/ is 
dead. 

The 11th and 12th decade of vol. xxii. of Eeichenhach*s Mcones,’ 
recently published, continues the illustration of the genus T7nfoliuM ; the 
details of the species are extensively and accurately figured. 

From tlie thirteenth Annual Eeport of the East Kent Natural History 
Society, we regret lo learn that the investigation of the flora of East Kent 
was unavoidably checked during last year. We trust the Society will 
earnestly set to work again this season at this inquiry. Any notes on 
the subject will be gladly received by J. Eeid, Esq., Bridge Street, 
Canterbury. 

We notice the publication of Prof. BeNotaris’ ‘Epilogo della Briologia 
Italiana.’ 

The Pharmaceutical Society offers to its students under the age of 
twenty-one a silver medal for the best herbarium of Phanerogams and 
Perns collected in any part of the United Kingdom between May 1, 1871, 
and June 1, 1872. The specimens are to be arranged by the natural 
system, and sent in before the 2nd of July, 1872. Should more than 
one candidate be entitled to a reward, a bronze medal will be given to the 
second in merit. 

The vacant Professorship of Natural History in Queen’s College, 
Belfast, has been filled by the appointment of I)r. E. 0. Cuniiingliam, 
an ardent naturalist, who has but recently returned from the survey by 
H.M.S. Nassau of the Strait of Magellan, and has just published a 
volume of Notes on its Natural History. 

Mr. Alfred Smee, E.E.S., is engaged in writing a book upon liis garden 
at Carshalton, Surrey. Besides descriptions of all the plants wild and 
cultivated there, a great number of illustrations will be given. 

Dr. Karl Heinrich Schultz-Scluiltzenstein, of Berlin, one of the most 
eminent botanists in Germany, was found dead in his bed on the morning 
of March 23rd. He had been engaged at his desk until past' midnight. 
The deceased, though in his seventy-third year, ivas remarkably active, 
and w^as a lecturer on physiology as well as on botany in the University 
of Berlin, with which he had been connected since 1822. 

A bust of Mr. J. J. Bennett has been executed by Mr. li. ,Woekes, 
E.A., and placed in the Botanical Department of the British Museum, 
with which Mr. Bennett was so long connected. 

CoMMTDNiGATiOMS have been received from — J. Sadler, Prof. Thiselton 
Dyer, Dr. Bosw^ell Syine, J. E.Mackson, T. B. Flower, J. Britten, Prof. 
Church, W. CaiTuthers, etc. 
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SCLERODERMA GE ASTER, Er.. A NEW BEITISH FUNGUS. 
By C. E. Broome, E.L.S. 

(Plate CXYI.) 

Mickeii was the first to distinguish Scleroderma G easier,, Fr., in kis 
* Nova Genera Plantarum/ p. 219. t. 99. fig. 1, where he published it as 
a distinct species under the name of Ly coper da strum roiundim majiis. 
After that it appears to have been passed over by botanical writers till 
Persoon took it up and designated the genus Scleroderma, from its hard 
integument ; his specific name for our plant, polyrlilziim, seems to have 
been less suitable, as it applies equally to others of the genus. 

Fries, in his ‘ Sy sterna Mycologicum,’ iii. 46, named the species more 
appropriately S. Geaster, on account of its resemblance to the plants of 
that genus. In his monograph of the Ly coper dacea, Vittadini remarks 
that the species of Scleroderma are few, but so variable in character that 
they are only to be recognized after a long acquaintance. The differences 
in the colour of their peridia, the size and form of the uterus, and the 
presence or absence of a stem, he considers of little moment, nor are those 
consisting in the colour of the flesh and spores much more reliable, for the 
same species exhibits these of various tints, according to differences of soil 
and atmosphere ; much depends on the slowness or rapidity of develop- 
ment, which are manifestly connected with climate and temperature. He 
places more reliance on a careful comparison of specimens from different 
localities, and collected under various atmospheric conditions, combined 
with careful microscopical study of the fructification. The greater num- 
ber of so-called species the Italian botanist refers to S. vulyare, F., S. 
Geaster being the only other with which he is acquainted which he thinks 
worthy of specific rank. He describes it as possessing a very thick peri- 
dium splitting at the apex in a stellate manner, with a smooth, somewhat 
silky or furfuraceous cortex, of a yellowish-grey colour. The flesh black 
or brown-purple, and the spores olive-brown. 

Vittadini describes two varieties, the first is emergent, sessile, globose, 
or transversely elongate; flesh at first watery-white, then black, varie- 
gated with white walls. The inner substance of the periclium, when re- 
cent, w hilis In yellow ; when dry, of a pale woody tint, rather corky; in the 
young condition, when dry, strongly plicato-rngose, with black flesh almost 
stony ill consistence, shining when rubbed. This is frequent near Milan 
in oak- end pine-groves in autumn. The second variety is developed be- 
neath the soil, substipitate, pear-shaped, 2-5 inches across ; peridium 2-3 
lines thick, purplish- white within, clothed with scales mixed with sand, 
and of a permanent yellow colour, scarcely rugose when dry ; flesh at first 
watery-white, hard, at length of a dirty purple colour, soft, variegated 
with white flocci. He adds that he long considered these varieties as dis- 
tinct species, relying on Fries, who thought their characters permanent ; 
but afterwards, on seeing S. Geaster in various localities and soils, he 
found that the one form evidently passed over into the other, the flesh 
assuming every tint between black and bluish-purple. 

The species is distinguished from the rest of the genus by the singular 

VOL. IX. [may Ij 1871.] BL 
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tliicliiiess of its pcridium, and the smoothness of its bark, but espccia Ily 
by the stellate mode of the dehiscence of the peridium. 

" Fries gives Southern Europe and Carolina as its localities ; to these 
may be added La Calle, in Algeria, as Montague informs us in the ‘ Flore 
d’Algmie/ and Australia, Drummond, n. 168. *A comparison of the 
spores of the British plant with those of specimens from Carolina exhibits 
scarcely any difference, both being rough and varying from O’OOOS to 
0*0005 inch diameter. 

Exp^akatiox op Plate CXYI. — Fig. I, 2, 3. Scleroderma Q-easter^ Fr., from 
specimens collected by Dr. Bull, near Hereford, in Oct. 1870. Fig. 4. Spores 
magnified 700 diameters. 


SERTULUM CIIINENSE SEXTUM: A SIXTH DECADE OF 
NEW CHINESE PLANTS. 

By H. F. Haxce, Ph.D., etc. 

1. Lathjrus (Orohiis) Eavidii, n. sp. ; glaberriinus, caule aiigulato, 
foliis 3-jugis petiolo apice cirrhifero foliolis meinbranaceis subglaucescen- 
tibiis reticulato-venosis subrhombeo-elliptieis iitrinqiie obtusis setaceo- 
apiculatis, stipulis foliolis duplo brevioribus ac angiistioribus semisagit- 
tatis auriculis deorsum productis yix divaricatis obtusiusculis integerrirnis 
vel subnndulatis, pediinculis 12~15-lioris folia vix mqnantibus, calycis 
deiitibus superioribus brevibus triangulatis 3 inferioribus longioribus 
lineari-setaceis, corolla (teste Davidio) albida, leguminibus immaturis 
glaberrimis anguste iinearibus 3-|-pollicaribus. « 

In silvis montosis ditionis Pekinensis, m. Julio florentem, legit rev. pat. 
Armandus David. (Exsicc. n. 14880.) 

This species, of which the absence of ripe fruit on my specimen pre- 
cludes my giving a fuller diagnosis, is allied to L. m-ajilmiis, Big., and 
X. pistiformis, L., and is doubtless the nnnamed plant alluded to in 
Maximowicz’s * Index Florae Pekinensis.’ In referring it to the section 
Orobm^ I understand that group as limited by Alex. Braun and other 
recent writers. 

S. jdbriis mollis^ ii. sp. ; longe diffusa atque volubilis, caulibtis ramisqiie 
pilosis, foliis 11-16-jugis petiolis fuivo-villosis foliolis teriuibus lineari- 
oblongis siiprerais plerumqiie obovatis truncato-obtiisis setaceo-apiculatis 
lin. longis 3-4 lin. latis venis inconspiciiis supra piibenti-pilosis 
subtus dense viilosis, racemis fulvido-villosis folium dimidium circiter 
mqoantibiis, fforibiis 3-lineaIibiis roseo-purpureis seens rachiu in nodis 
brevissimis 4-8 glomeratis, ealyce dense incano, vexilli ungue limbo 
triplo breviore Vtaginae staminege adhaerente, leguminibus If poll longis 
pilosis oblongLS coinpressis apiciilatis circ. 8-spermis, seminibus ovoideis 
compressis fusco-brunneis nitidis strophiola parva apice in corniculuni 
protracta annuliformi hilum perforatum funiculum rigidum legumini 
adhaerentem excipiens cingente. 

In frntectis saxosis ad Shek-mun, juxta Cantonem, d. 8 Augiisti 1869, 
primus detexit filius meus Alfredus ; in silvula ad ccBiiobium Sbeung- 
kiiig4di, infra verticem montium Pak-wan, m. Septembri ejusdem anni 
iterum invenit clams Sampson. (Exsicc. n. 15806.) 

Tills species, which, like A. caniouiemiSy has carunculate seeds, is in the 
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size and sliape of its leaflets and in inflorescence not unlike A. ienuiflorm^ 
Spruce ; and I believe it is closely allied to that, and probably also to 
A. mela?ioSjpernrus, Hassle., to judge from tbe description. The presence 
of stipellse in this genus, which. I had supposed myself the first to indi- 
cate (Seem. Jdurn. Bot. YoL YI. p. 113) had, I find, already been detected 
bv my acute friend JDr. Thwaites (Ennm. Pi. Zeyl. p. 91) in A. pulcliellzis^ 
Wall. 

3. Comhretum (Eticomhrettm) Alfredi^ n. sp. ; frutescens, erecta ?, in- 
novationibus dense flavo-glanduloso-lepidotis, ramis ferrugineo-tomentosis 
subquadrangulis, foliis petiolo 3-lineali suffultis coriaceis oblongo-ianceo- 
latis acuminatis minute calloso-apiculatis integerrimis opacis fiavenii- 
viridibus 4-J— 6 poll, longis 1-|-2|- poll, latis ntrinqiie punctis minutis 
elevatis asperiusculis albidis densissirne obsitis subtusque pr^eterea gra- 
nulis glandulosis flavo-brunneis conspersis luci obversis sub lente creber- 
rime pellucido-punctatis costulato-peiininerviis costulis utrinque circ. 7-S 
axillis obscure barbatis costa venisque snbtus prominulis hirtellis, spicis 
axiilaribus et terminalibus paniculatis laxis folio parum brevioribus, raclii 
fernigineo-tomentosa, bracteis foliis homoraorphis sed multo minoribiis, 
bracteolis setaceis, calycis extus flavido-lepidoti tubo ovario duplo longiore 
limbo ad medium usque 4-fido laciniis triangulatis acutis erectis fauce 
annulo densissimo piionim flavorum exsertorum coronata, petalis flavis 
unguiculatis obovatis acutiusculis lacinias calyciiias parum superantibus, 
fructu . . . ? 

Juxta viam a ripa fl. West Eiver ad ingentein rupem calcaream Kai- 
kun-shek, i. e. ‘petra cristas galli’ ducentem, 120 mill. pass, a Cantone 
occasiim versus, de 15 Julii 1870 detexit filius mens Alfredus. (Exsicc. 
n. 16694.) 

Allied somewhat to (7. Wightiamim, Wall., and probably still more to 
C. neurophT/lhim, Miq., and C. sarcopterum, Tiiw., and several Moliiccan 
species, none of which, however, I have seen. 

4. Angelica citriodora, n. sp. : caule simplici erecto glaberrimo tereti 
elevato-striato striis infra inflorescentiam minute sernilatis 2~4-pedali, 
foliis paucis distantibus petiolo basi vaginaiite suffultis inferioribus bipin- 
natis 2-3-jugis foliolis 2-~l-jugis superioribus piimatis vel trisectis surnmis 
abortivis foliolis sessilibus vel brevissime petiolulatis oblongo-laiieeolatis 
integerrimis acutis opacis infra pallidioribus luci obversis pellucido- 
venulosis margine cartilagineo minute serrulato cinctis costa venisque 
asperis 8-14 lin. longis 3-4 lin. latis, umbellis 7-11-radiis, iimbellulis 
12-14 radiolatis, involucri involucellique phyllis 7-8 linearibus reflexis 
radiis radiolisque linea elevata minute denticulata notatis duplo triplove 
brevioribus, calycis dentibiis ovato-triangulatis prominulis, petalis albis 
distincte et abrupte unguiculatis orbicnlato-ovatis acumine rigido iiiflexo, 
fructu elliptico compresso glaberrimo, mericarpiorum jugis priraariis 
lateralibus in alas latas expansis dorsaH et intermediis elevatis in fructu 
immaturo tantum fistidosis omnibus cum valleculis univittatis, commissura 
lata bivittata, stylopodia conspicuo, stylis rectis vel demuin recurvis, 
carpophoro bipartito, semine facile a pericarpio secedente vittis tamen 
pericarpio adhaerentibus. 

Ad cacumina montium Pakwan, supra Cantonera, d. 8 Octobris, 1869, 
sparsim obviam invenerunt Sampson et Hance. (Exsicc. n. 16393.) 

The plant itself is quite scentless, but the fruit — fresh or dried, ripe or 
unripe — when cut across, exhales a powerful and most delicious odour, 
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precisely similar to that of candied citron peel. By the prominent calyx- 
tcetli and the fistular jiiga (which character, however, disappears in the 
ripe fruit) this agrees with tlie species separated by Hofhnaiiii under tlie 
name of Osterkum ; by its infrajiigal vittie it, however, differs, I believe, 
from any Angelica hitherto described. In young fruit the vittae are made 
out with the greatest difficulty, but in mature ones, after maceration, they 
are very conspicuous. I think the increase in the number of these organs 
in the Chinese plant, taken in connection with the fact, as stated by Mr. 
Bentham (Cen. Plant, i. 917), that in some species of Archangelica they 
cohere with the fruit rather than the seed, points to the advisableuess of 
suppressing the latter genus. 

The discovery of this plant is particularly interesting, as affording an- 
other instance of the extension of northern Asiatic forms to South China, 
to which I have already on several occasions directed the attention of 
botanists. The genus Angelica (as comprehensively, and I believe natu- 
rally, characterized by Mr. Bentham) is, unless I err, entirely absent from 
southern Asia ; whilst, as compared with other umbelliferous genera, it is 
richly represented on the north-eastern Asiatic seaboard. Excluding 
Archangdica (which, as mentioned above, I should prefer to unite), Maxi- 
inowdcz and Eegel enumerate six species from Eussian Manchuria, and 
the former author two — probably new ones — from the neighbourhood of 
Peking ; whilst the island of Sachalin, not yet thoroughly explored, has, 
according to E. Schmidt, four ; not of course aE different from those of 
the mainland. Miquel records only three from Japan, but there can be 
little doubt this number wiE be augmented ; though, as Euprecht, in his 
‘Eevision der Umbelliferen aus Kaintschatka,’ counts but two species 
from those regions ; Eegel and Tiling two from Avan in eastern Siberia ; 
and Trautvetter and Meyer only one from Ochotsk ; we can scarcely per- 
haps expect additions from the northern parts of the empire. 

5. Abelia adenotricha, n. sp. ; frutescens, ramis oppositis, virgatis tere- 
tihus basi perulariim sqiiarais persisteutibus bvunueis scariosis auctis 
junioribus pilis e tuberculo ortis apice capitato-glandulosis deosiuscuie 
hirtis vetustioribus cum caule eorumdem basibus asperatis cortice pallide 
brunneo, foliis ovatis acutis integerrimis 1-2 poll, longis, 6-13 lin. latis, 
petiolo bilineali suffultis utrinque sed prsecipue subtus dense adpresse 
strigoso-hirtis subtus teiiiiiter elevato-reticulatis, pedunculis ad ramulorum 
furcatiiras ortis solitariis dense glanduloso-pilosis poll, longis apice 
bracteis binis foliaceis lanceolatis glanduloso-pilosis totidem dores fulci- 
entibus muuitis, fioribus in pedungulo sessilibus, corolla? (delapsa), 
achaeniis bracteas submquantibus oblongis pilis capitatis dense obsitis 
circ. 4 lin. longis calycis 4-partiti laciniis oblongis acutiusculis uninerviis 
glaiiduloso-pEosis inter se inmqualibus ipso achsenio triplo brevioribus 
coronatis. 

In vicinitate Jehol specimina fructifera m. Maio invenit rev. Armandus 
David. (Exsicc. n. 14715.) 

A species very distinct by its hairy foliage, glandular pubescence, long 
naked peduncles, and small fruiting-calyx, apparently coming nearest my 
A^ BavidiL It is a matter for regret that the corolla of neither of these 
two, nor of A. Eanceam, Mart., discovered by me on the mainland oppo- 
site Amoy, should be yet known. The present plant, in the herbarium, 
has considerable general resemblance to Lonicera Maximowiezvi^ Eupr, or 
L, chrgmnilm^ Turez. 
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6. Lorantlius Sampsoni, d. sp. ; ramis teretibiis cortice griseo crebre 
Terruciiloso, innovationibus rufo-lepidotis, foliis oppositis et aiternis breve 
pctioiatis ellipiico-lanceolatis obtusiusculis deinum glabris coriaceis ob- 
scure pexiniveniis 12-16 lin. longis, 3^ liu. iatis, pedunciilis axillaribiis 
solitariis vel gerainis folium dimidiiim subsequantibus apice flores 3-2-1 
pedicellis brevibus basi articulatis insideiites tetrameros semi-pollicares 
basi bractea cucullata acuta extus suffultos gerentibus, ahhastris basi 
tetragonis, calycis margiiie baud producto tnmcato, petalis liberis a basi 
dilatata iinearibus sub antbesi a medio arete refractis rubris sparsim rufo- 
lepidotis, stainiiium petala sequantium filameiitis superue liberis antberis 
Iinearibus, ovario urceolato rufo-furfuraceo, stylo stamina vix superante 
stigmate capitato. 

In arboribus secus amnem Loting, provincim Cantoiiiensis, m. Junio 
1865 invenit cl. T. Sampson. (Exsicc. n. 9013.) 

In tlie dilated bases of the petals this agrees with De Candolle’s 
7'anthl uuguicKlati, wbicb, however, Professor Oliver lias pointed out (Linn. 
Journ. Bot. vii. 101) cannot be separated from the breviflori of the same 
author. In inflorescence, except that the peduncle is much longer, it re- 
sembles L. menmcylifoVim^ W. and A. (belonging to quite another section), 
and would, I suppose, come under Oliver’s § 20. This mode of inflores- 
cence, usually described as umbellate, should rather be called cymose; 
and, except that the flowers are pedicelled, is similar to that of the Xylos- 
teous Lo nicer ce. The flowers are usually two only, and the pedicels 

divaricating. 

7. Campanula (Eucodon) veronicifolia, n. sp. ; radice crasse fibrosa, 
caulibus i-l-|-pedalibus erectis angulosis pilosis superne paniculnto-ra- 
mosis, foliis tenuibus pilosis oblongis acutis inferioribus in petiolvim alatum 
longe productis reliquis basin versus angiistatis sessiiibus margine acute 
serratis 1-2 poll, longis, medio 3-5 lin. Iatis, bracteis foliis hoinoraorpliis 
sed ininoribus, floribus pedunculatis, calycis strigoso-hispidi tubo subglo- 
boso laciniis lanceolatis acutis parum breviore, corollse campanulatse pal- 
lide casrulese extus pilosfe ad medium usque 5-fidae lobis lanceolatis acutis 
calyce paulo longioribus, antberis vix ad basin corollae loborum attingenti- 
bus, ovario triloculari, stylo robusto corolla breviore stigmatibus tribus 
Iinearibus crassis recurvis. 

Ill alluviis fluvii North Eiver, ditionis Cantoiiiensis, versus finem m. 
Pebruarii a. 1869, detexit Sampson. (Exsicc. n. 15477.) 

Very closely allied to C. colorata^ Wall, The leaves are a good deal 
like those of Conyza japonica^ Less. (=C. veroiiicifoUa, Wall.). 

8. Linaria (Linariastrmn) quadr^olia^xx. erecta, simplex, glaber- 
rima, foliis lariceolato-linearibus acutis triiierviis nervo medio subtus pro- 
iniimlo omnibus qiiaternatim verticillatis axillis smpc foliiferis verticil lis 
intervallo foliis ipsis fere mquilongo sejunctis, racemo conferto, pedicellis 
glaberrimis bractea subbrevioribus calyci circiter sequilongis, laciniis 
calycinis ovato-lanceolatis acutis, corollm 8-9 lin. longm Intern palato bar- 
bate croceo calcare tubi longitudine vel eo breviore (capsula semiiiibusque 
ignotis). 

In ditione Pekinensi rarius vigentem invenit rev. A. David, (Exsicc. 
n. 15594.) 

This plant was taken by its discoverer for L, vulgaris, Mill., from wiiich 
it is surely distinct by its much smaller flowers, smooth pedicels, and 
especially by tlie leaves arranged in distant whorls of four. In the ah- 
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sence of ripe fruit and seeds, it is impossible to say wlietlier it belongs to 
the subsection Grancles or to Specm^s ; but I believe its nearest ally to be 
L, geminiflora, E. Schmidt, of which I possess specimens from the Man- 
chiirian coast (Bushiiell), and from Sachalin (Conolly). It is perhaps 
the plant doubtfully refeiTed by Bunge to L. llmfolia, respecting which 
lie gives oo further information. . 

9. Macarauga Smnpsonl, n. sp. ; arborea, dioica, ramis ramulis petio- 
lisqiie fiocco fulvo demura deraso vel evanescente obtectis, foiiis coriaceis 
orbiculari- vel deltoideo-ovatis breviter calloso-dentatis apice subito aii- 
gusto-cuspidatis basi late rotiinclatis atque angustissime peltatis penni- 
atqiie basi subpalniati-nerviis junioribus fulvo-floccosis maturis supra gla- 
berrimis siibtiis feiTugiiieo-hh'sutis atque graniilis fiavis glandulosis dense 
ohsitis costulis veiiisque secundariis infra prominiilis 5-6 poll, longis, 
3^-5 poll, latis, petiolo 2-5-poilicaii puhescente, paiiicnlis (J folio triplo 
brevioribus a l)asi fere rnmosis, bracteis trilinealibus ovato-lanceolatis 
caiidatis utriiique 1-3-dentatis dense ferrugineo-birsutis atque glandulis 
iioiiiiiillis fiavis conspersis, floribus 5-6 fasciculatis bracteis superatis, 
perigonii profunde 3-lobi lobis ovatis acutis villoso-birsutis, stamini- 
bus pleriimqiie 3 rarius 4 antberis semper 4-locularibus, paniculis fructi- 
geris laxis petiolo plerumqqe circ. mqiiiloiigis, bracteis uti in (J) 
sulee coccis binis ultra medium connatis ovoideis subcoinpressis inermibus 
glandulis ceraceis fiavis densissime obtectis 2-3-1 lin. longis, stigmatibiis 
arete adpressis rccurvis coccorum verticem attingentibiis, seminibus ovoi- 
deis testa fusca rugosa. 

In silvis- supra ccBnobiura, Ting-ii-sban, secus fi. West Kiver, 80 mill, 
pass, a Catitone occasum versus ^ fioriferam d. 15 Juiiii 1869, eodemque 
loco denuo $ fructigeram d. 10. Julii 1870, legit indefessiis Sampson. 
(Exsicc. 11 . 15620.) 

This falls into Job. Mueller’s section Mappa ; but it does not agree 
apparently with any species described by him, and his subdivisions are 
purely artificial, and arranged solely to facilitate determination ; though 
the cbanicters be relies on are by no means constant, as, for example, the 
relative length of limb and petiole. J)r. Hooker lias recently, in bis 
edition of the late Professor Harvey’s ‘ Genera of South African Plants,’ 
restored the genus Mappa. It seems to m6, however, impossible to re- 
gard it as geiierically distinct from Macaranga, which in respect of priority 
is eighteen years older. Mappa, moreover, is objectionable as a name, 
from its too great resemblance in sound to the Olacaceoiis genus Mappia,. 

10. RotlhoUia moIUcoma, n. sp.; culmis farctis erectis 4-5 pedalibiis 
tomentosis bine latere caiialiculatis, foiiis e basi rotund lito-cordata lancco- 
iato-linearibiis acuminatis cum vaginis nodisqiie dense moliiter sericeo- 
liirsiitis inferioribns pedalibus et ultra S lin. latis, ligula scariosa vix pro- 
ducta, spiels axillaribus soiitariis folio diu invoiiitis fragiilimis tripollicari- 
bus, spiciihe sessilis gluma exteriore crassa dimidiato-ovata conspicue 
tesseiiato-scrobiculata pilosa, spicala pedicellata ad rudimentum minimum 
rediicta. 

In fossis et ad margines fruticetorum ins. Danorum, Wbampom, primus 
deteii m. Octobri 1861. (Exsicc. n. 7558.) 

Apparently a quite distinct species, which Hr. Tbwaites considers very 
close to his R. nighsems; which it is not unlike in aspect, though with 
broader leaves, and differences in the fioral characters. 
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By Alexander G. More, E.L.S., M.E.LA. 

{Continued from page 76.) 

Matthlola incana, E. Er. Eirst noticed in Snookers ^ Eiora Vec- 
tiana’ (1823) as a CheirantJms, not easily accessible, growing on the 
cliff between Compton and Eresh water Gate. Probably an escape from 
cultivation at some remote date. 

Nasturtium officinale^ E. Br., var. siifolium^ Eeich. Millpond at Lower 
Knighton, and in Alverstone Lynch. 

Obs. Barharea E. Br., “ var. /3.” Br. Bromfield’s specimens, 

gathered at Calbourne, seem to be merely a form of B. vulgaris, and cer- 
tainly do not belong to B. stricta, Pries. Mr. J. G. Baker refers them to 
B. vulgaris, var. sylvestris, of Pries. 

Cardamine sylvatica. With. Omitted in ^ Plora Vectensis.’ Is not un- 
freqnent in damp woods and moist shady places. (See ‘ Phytologist,* 
vol. iii. p. 337.) 

^Biplotaxis temdfoUa, Be Cand. On the high bank above Clift* End 
Port, from 1865 to 1868, in no great quantity, and probably introduced 
(Br. G. E. Tate), 

fB7'assica oleracea, L., has quite disappeared from the foot of Culver 
Clift' (P. Stratton). Though the kind of locality seemed wild enough, 
and the Wild Cabbage ’* was gathered there for many years, still I am 
inclined to think it may have originated, like the Matthiola, from some 
seeds accidentally brought by the wind or other accident. 

\Alyssim calycinim, L. A few plants growing among clover at Lower 
Hide Parm, near Shanklin, 1858 (Eev. T. Salwey) ; not noticed since. 
Evidently introduced with the clover-seed.] 

Braha veima, L. The varieties BropUila majasctila, Jord., and E. 6ra^ 
cliycarpa, Jord., occur in company with many intermediate forms, which I 
cannot strictly refer to any of Jordan’s species. On St. Helen’s Spit I 
have found a few plants with elliptical pods, nearly, if not quite, as much 
inflated as in the alpine variety ‘‘ mfiataf 

Cochlear ia officinalis, L. Bound the new fort at the Needles (Dr. G. 
E. Tate) ; at the foot of the cliff* in ScratehelFs Bay. 

0. anglica, L. West bank of the Medina (P. Stratton) j salt-marshes 
at Newtown (J. G. Baker) ; on the Down between Alum Bay and the 
Needles (Br. G. B. Tate), a most unusual locality ; shores of Wootton 
Creek. 

C. danica, L. On the shingly beach below Tyne House, Bembridgc, 
in 1801, probably the offspring of seeds transported from the mainland; 
at the Needles Port, in 1868 (Br. G. B. Tate) ; at King’s Quay, plenti- 
fully, in 1869 (J. Pristo and P. Stratton). 

[CameUnafostida, Pries. Among Plax ; in a field of Vetches and Oats 
at Pan, near New^port, 1870 (P, Stratton, ‘ Journal of Botanv,’ Yol. YlII. 
p. 256).] 

fTklaspi arvense, L. Among turnips at Sandford, near Godshill, in 
some plenty, October, 1860. 

[Ideris amara, L, One plant only, gathered by Mr. Stratton in Grange 
Ciiine, near Brightstone, 1868 : certainly an escape.] 

'\Lepidm7}i Smiihii, Hook. In ground recently disturbed at the back 
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of Sea Grove, near Sea View, abundant in July, 1858, less so in 1859-60, 
and not a root left in 1863. Hedge close to the windmill at Bembridge, 
1859, probably sprung from seeds conveyed with corn. I have seen X. 
Smithii in Ireland and in ISFortli Wales in situations where it has every 
appearance of being native. 

%Co7'07top7.ts dlrhjtfia^ Sm. A single plant in a garden at Niton (Miss 
E. S. Kirkpatrick) ; on a bank surrounding the farmyard at Dodiier, 
near Newport, in some plenty ; also by the Medina at West Medina Mill. 
By the shore at East Cowes, and in the Queen’s brickyard in Whipping- 
lumi (F. Stratton). 

\_Tsatis tmctoria, L. In a field of sowm grass at Bembridge in 1858. 
Only two or three plants in the following year.] 

llapJi(uius maritimns, Sm. On shingle in a little cove between Steep- 
hill and St. Lawrence (A. J, Hambrough) ; very sparingly in 1858, as 
if recently established,” but tolerably abundant from 1859 to 1862. 
Probably the seeds were drifted from Freshwater Cliffs. 

Orambe 7na7'itimay L. A single root “of doubtful origin” in a cove 
near Steepliill! (A. J. Hambrough) ; one plant by the pier at Osborne (J. 
Pristo and P. Stratton, 1867); in Totland Bay, ‘ Phytologist,’ N. s. vol. 
ii. p. 204. 1857. 

Reseda hitea. Downs above Yentnor and Steepliill (A. J. Hambrough) ; 
cornfields at St. Law’-renee and near A&hey ; a few plants on St. Helen’s 
Spit, conveyed with chalk marl ; a single root on the simre at Sea Grove, 
similarly introduced; on the race-course on Buccombe Down (R, Tucker). 
No doubt introduced in many of its localities. 

Kelia-nilmmm vtilgare^ Gmrtn. Yar. “jR. petalis basi aurantiis,” 
Siiooke in his ^ Flora Yectiana,’ p, 22. This variety is by no means rare 
in the Uodercliff, and I have also found it on Ashey Dowm. The flowers 
are marked with a dark yellow or orange ring at the base of the corolla ; 
sometimes this ling is double, and I have seen occasionally a few purplish 
marks towards the top of the petals in the same flowers, but in other 
respects the variety does not differ from the usual forms of H. vulgare. 

Viola Mrta^ L. With pinkish or flesh-coloured flowers at Luccombe, 
perhaps a hybrid between F. Mrta and F. odorata» 

V, sglmtka^ Fries; V. Rekheithacldana.^ Bor. In woods and shady 
places about Bembridge ; in Centurion’s Copse ahmidantly (1860) ; at 
Brading, Puckpool, Quarr Copse, B instead, and in the landslip at Luc- 
conibe, but much less common than V, Rkhilmia, 

V. cai7i7ui, L. and Fries, Pasture field between St. Helens and Fivens, 
1859; in heathy ground near Niuham Farm; top of Shanklin Down, a 
plant or two only ; foot of Bleak Down, near Godshiil (A. J. Hambrough) ; 
quite rare. 

tF. irkoIo7% L. At Shanklin I have found in arable land a few plants 
with large and altogether purple petals : also near Byde a plant or two 
which seem to belong to F. trieolo7^ rather than to F. a7-imms, 

Polggala depressa. Wand. On St. Boniface Down and Colwell Heath 
(A. J. Hambrough) ; on Pan Common, and, I believe, frequent in heathy 
and boggy places on sand. 

Bianilms Armena, L. Apparently quite extinct in the Isle of Wight. 
I have sought for it unsuccessfully for several years in the only known 
locality, a sandpit ai the side of Morton Lane. 

[J5. proU/er, L. The sandy banks and pasture ground where it used 
to grow are now completely built over.] 
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Obs. D. ddioukA, L. Was observed by tlie Eev. E. Venables in tlie 
grounds of “The Hermitage,” growing on lainl previously _ cultivated. 
Miss E. Twining included D. deltoides in a list of Isle ot Wiglit plants 
whicli she sent to Mr. Watson, but I fear that the plant has no claim to 
be considered native, or even permanently established. 

^Saponaria qfficmaUs, L. Ciitf below the Eort at Freshwater Gate, 
but not native (ii. C. Watson) ; hedge close to Brightstone, an escape 
from or adjoining to a garden (R. Tucker). ^ ■ C 

Obs. Siletie mctiflom, L. Must be erased from the Isle of Wight list, 
as Mr. Hambrougli told me that he felt uncertain about the single specimen 
which he once picked when out shooting. 

Sagina ciliata. Fries. In a furze brake at Steephiil (A. J. Hambrougli) ; 
on a bank near Sandown ; in the Warren at Alum Bay; at Luccombe ; 
gravel pit at the junction of the roads to Fislibourne and Ryde (Rev. A. 
M. Norman), etc., hut far less common than S. apetala. 

S. amJjigHa, Lloyd. On sandy banks near the Fort in Sandown Bay, 
1856. This is, I believe, a seaside form of S. ciliala, with heshy leaves 
and stouter habit. 

S. snbulaia, Sw, On Freshwater Down, near the site of the former 
lighthouse (A. J. Hambrougli). 

XSpergula arvejms, L. In the Isle of Wight I have found only the 
variety^, vulgaris (Bonng.). This agrees with the experienie of Le 
Jobs and Mabille on the opposite const of France. 

Stellaria negUcta^ Weilie. In damp shady places, rather scarce. North 
side of Centurion’s Copse, 1860; roadside near Apse Heath and near 
Shanklin ; in Cowpit Cliff Wood, with pedicels quite glabrous an I smaller 
petals ; near Landguard Farm and near Great Combley Farm. Well 
marked in the most typical form by the ten stamens, the long*reflected 
pedicels, and the large petals, which catch the eye even when the flower 
is closed ; but it must be confessed that plants often occur which it is 
difficult to refer to B. neglecta or B. media. 

B. Boraam. Alsine pallida, Dura. Sandhills at St. Helens and 

above Sandown Bay. Still less distinct from B. media than the former. 
Hyde and Niton (Bromf.), sub var. y. 

Cerastium iriinale, /5. holosteoides. Fries. On the top of Shanklin 
Down, sparingly ; on Bembridge Down, near the Fort, with C. pnmilum, 
1858. 

C, pnmilmn, Giiid. Abundant on Bembridge Down, especially near the 
edge of the cliff, 1858 ; on Brading Down ; Afton Down, Freshwater. 
This plant is very different from both O. semMeGandnm and Q. trivlale, 
but is very closely allied to 0. tetrandrum, to which it is indeed joined 
as a variety by Cosson and Germain. Besides that the edge of the 
bract is membranous, the stems of C. pumilnm branch in a more regular 
manner from about the middle, while in G. teiramdram the stems branch 
from quite low down, and the dichotomy is developed on one side only. 
In the shape and veining of the petals, 0. pumilim agrees closely with G. 
tetrandmtm, while both differ from C. semidecaridram. The plant men- 
tioned by Dr, Bromfield as growing near the Iferry House at St. Helen’s 
is Q. tetrandrum. 

0. tetrandrum^ Curt. Occurs in a few places at some distance from the 
sea, as on Ninham Heath and Fan Common. I once found on Pan 
Common a few plants with the foliage and stems quite glabrous, calyx 
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also glabrous and bordered with purple, and which seem analogous to 
the correspoiidirig variety Iiolodeoides of C. trkiale. 

Arenaria leptockidos,' In cultivated fields and on wall-tops ; 
more fi-equent than the typical A. serpyllifoUa, At Benibridge, 1859, 
Eyde, Godshill, Sandown, Preshwater, etc. 

A. Llo^dil, Jordan. Plentiful on the sandhills of St. HeleiPs Spit, 
1S59. On the site of the former Needles Lighthouse (H. C. Watson). 

Lepigonum rupicola, Lebel. Plentiful on the rocks in the landslip at 
Luccombe, IS 59; cliffs under Bonehurcli and Yeiitnor; along the Un- 
dercliff and at Niton and Blackgang; sandy cliffs at Brightstone; Compton 
Bay, and all over the cliffs at Preshwater. A very distinct species. 

Z. Pries. Sandy heaths ; about Godshill, Sandown, etc. ; 

frequeiit, 

Lepigomif/i salimm, Presl. ; Z. mglectmn^ Kindberg, olini. On banks 
and waste places near the sea, and in salt marshes, plentiful on the north 
side of the Isle of Wight (1860). In the marshes north of Brading 
Harbour I have found what I believe to be the true Z. medium of Pries, 
a smaller plant with smooth seeds and a leafy panicle. 

Z. marhimn, Wahl. ; Z. marginatum, DC. Very common in the wet- 
test part of salt marshes, on ground occasionally overflowed at high tide. 
I have tried the experiment of sowing the seeds in ordinary soil, and 
the plants which came iip still retained the characters and habits of the 
parents. 

\IIijpericmi Idrchimn, L. A single bush was once found by the Eev. 
T. Saiwey at Shankiin, growing on a hedgebank close to a garden.] 

Obs. Zf. mamlatmn, Flor. Vect. Appendix. Mr. J. Woods kindly sent 
me the specimen which he found near Ninham Parra, and having myself 
gathered the same plant in this locality, I cannot but consider it a form of 
H. perforatmn. It has the leaves all perforated with numerous pellucid 
dots. 

Geranmm Rohertianmn, L., var. purpnreum, Porst. At the foot of the 
Culver Cliff (Rev. W. W. Newbould) ; in Steephill Cove, with ’Raplianue 
marltlmm (J. G. Baker). The plant on the shore near the Priory seems 
to agree best with G. seniiglahrmn of Jordan. 

G. m.oUe, L., var. parvJflorum (var. y, of Bromfield). On St. Helen’s 
Spit, etc. A small-llowered and procumbent variety, with leaves more 
deeply cut than usual. 

G. puslllum, L. Roadside at Yaverland, sparingly ; field between Grove 
a'nd Alverstone ; near Godshill. 

\_G . prate use, L, A single plant on the border of a grass field close to 
the barracks at Sandown ; no doubt introduced.] 

[6r. siriatmn, L. Appears well established in the hedge of a cottage 
garden at Alverstone. Air. J. Pristo has also sent me a specimen found 
in a hedge near Wootton, wdiere it lias been observed for several years.] 

l^Erodiim moschatiim, Sm. On a strip of turf under the paling of a 
cottage garden at St. Helen’s Green (1860). Not now cultivated, but 
no doubt introduced in so suspicious a locality.] 

Oxdk Acetosella, L. The variety with pui-plish Rowers grew formerly 
in a wood near Laudgiiard (Major Smith). 

Ulex^ Gallii, Planch. Heath east of Newport (1852). Stapler’s 
Heath, anti the soutji-east parts of Parkliurst Forest, alwayS' accompanied 
by plants intennediate between it and ?7. namis (P. Stratton, 1868). Le 
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Jolis finds the same connecting links at Cherbourg, and describ3s no less 
than eighteen forms. (Mem. Soc. Scient. Nat. de Gherb. voL i. 1853.) 

U, mms, Linn. On St. Helen’s Spit, near Saiidown, Shanklin, New- 
port, and ill other parts; frequent, and usually accompanied by U. GalliL 

Obs. Odouis arveusis, L. The variety jS, mentioned by Snooke, in his 
‘ Flora Yectiana,’ p. 28, and which I have gathered between Brading and 
St. Helen’s, is a form of 0. armnsis^ rather more spinose than usual not 
0. campedris, Koch, which has not yet been found, though recorded by 
Hr. Bromfield and Hr. Trimen, as occurring on the opposite coast of 
Hampshire. 

Medicago denticulata, Willd. On the sea-bank near Quarr Abbey. 

^Melilottts arcensis, Willd. Among clover and sown grass in cultivated 
fields, and on their borders; frequent, but apparently introduced with the 
crop. Bembridge Hown, 1856. St. Lawrence, Freshwater, etc. Pro- 
bably nearly all the localities given by Hr. Bromfield for M. vulgaris, 
Willd. (di. al5a, Lam.), belong really to if. arvemis. 

[if. alba, Lam., AT. Imcantlia, Koch. Clover field at Alverstone, 
Whipping-ham (J. Pristo).] 

Falcatula ornithopodioides, Brot. On the village green at St. Helen’s. 
Near Tolland’s Bay (Hr. G-. E. Tate). 

Trifolmti jnedlam, L. North side of Brading Hown (Major Smith). 
Banks near Cowes, (Snooke, in FI. Yect.) Parkhurst Forest (P. Stratton). 

T, arvense, L. Knighton East Copse, by the footpath ; rarely seen 
inland. 

T. striatmn, L. In Totland’s Bay (G. E. Tate) ; near the Po^ Office 
at Freshwater (R. Tucker) ; plentiful in a lane near King’s Quay (.J. 
Pristo). 

T. scahrim, L. Compton Bay (A.. J. Hainbrough) ; Watcombe Bay ; 
and Hampstead Spit. 

T, glomeratimi, L, Earthen bank on St. Helen’s Green; abive Red 
Cliff in Sandown Bay with Vida latkyroides. Blackgaug! (B. Orosffeld) 
I suspect that the locality of St. Catherine’s, given for T. siiffocatum 
belongs rather to this species. 

\T. hybrid nm, L. Parkhurst Forest, and about Whippingbam. Black- 
water, etc. (F. Stratton) ; plentiful in a clover Held at Hampstead (J. G. 
Baker).] 

[It patens, Schreb. One root in a clover field between Tliorley and 
Ningwood (J. G. Baker). 

T, fill for me, L. Near Bembridge; St. Helen’s Spit; top of Shanklin 
Hown ; pastures near the Wilderness, Luccorabe, etc. ; but not conunoii. 

[Vida Iniea, h, ‘‘ Iii Mr. Watson’s herbarium a specimen is pre- 
served, which was sent to him by Miss M. M. Atwood, who has kindly 
informed me that it was gathered by Miss Furber on a rough ])iece of 
waste ground near Sandown in I860 Mr. T. B. Flower, wim has seen 
a memorandum left hy Hr. Bromfield, to the effect that he had heard of 
the occurrence of the plant, but had not seen a specimen.] 

K angiistifoUa, var. segetalk, Thuil. Hedges near Hillways, Bem- 
bridge, 1860. Hedge, near Freshwater House (J. G. Baker). Hedges 
near East Standen, and at jAlverstone (P. Stratton). 

V . lathyroides, L. Near the footpath along the top of Red Cliff in 
Sandown Bay, sparingly (1860). 

Obs, Lathyrm mariliimis, Bg. I fear some mistake about tins plant. 
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On the l^eacli in Sandown Bay, and also on the shore at Shanhlin, I have 
found stinited plants of L. sT/hesh’is, wliicili may liave led to the error. 

'^OnoIm/cJuB saiiva^ Lam. In no locality where it can be considered 
indisputably native. The banks and slopes on which it occurs are always 
adjacent to cultivated land, or have themselves in many cases been 
ploughed. On Bembridge Down close to tilled ground. Above a chalk- 
pit on Arreton Downi, but close to a cultivated field. On Afton Down and 
Biiccombe Down, the relics of cultivation (E. Tucker). 

X F}'mius domestica (Blora A^ectensis). From its round fruit and 
thorny branches is, I believe, the same as the P. msititia of the French 
Floras, and most authors ; while Dr. Bromfield’s “ P. bmtitia^ is in great 
part the P. fruUcans of Grenier and Godron, Boreau, etc. Both look as 
if planted originally in the hedges where they usually occur. 

"^Foterium mnricatiiw, Spach. Only in and near to cultivated fields; 
plentifully in a field of sown grass at Berahridge in 1858. A few^ plants 
by the roadside on Asbey Down, and plentiful in an adjacent cultivated 
field, 1858 ; near Steephill (Mr. Hambrough). In a field of sown grass 
above Great Wood, Shanklin. 

Agrimonla odoraia, Atill. In thickets and under hedges, rare. About 
Niton (Mr. AY. Mathews, 1855, ‘ Phytologist,’ N.s. vol.i. p. 191). A few 
plants in Marshcombe Copse, Yaverland; in Bordwood Copse; hedge 
south of Briddlesford Heath. Hedge near Merry Gardens (Rev. H. H, 
Crewe). Near Merston (F. Stratton). 

X^Alchemilla vulgaris, Linn. A single patch was found (1849) by Dr. 
Beil Salter in the grounds of Tyne Hall, Bembridge, where it had been 
no doubt introduced.] 

Rubus. Mr. J. G. Baker,' during a short visit which he paid to the 
Isle of Wight in the summer of 1868, made a collection of all the forms 
which he saw, amounting to about fifty, and has kindly favoured me with 
the following notes : — 

Mahus mfherectus, Anders. Seen only once, but very characteristic as 
regards prickles, etc., in the Tinker’s Dell, in Apse woods. 

P. plioatm, W. et N. Plentiful in the marsh at Freshwater gate, and 
gathered also on Ningwood Common. 

P. rliamnifolius, AY. et N. Several forms wiiich Babington would 
include here, Bioxam’s typical I'lininnifolius, with a small, long-stalked, 
finely-toothed, terminal leaflet, scarcely cordate at the base, in hedges, at 
Stapler’s Heath, near Newport ; a larger, more cordate-leaved form, with 
the inflorescence scarcely more than racemose, near the same place ; a 
form quite agreeing with the common north country plant, which Bloxam 
and Warren c.d[\ajfmk, on Colwell Heath ; and a plant with cordate leaves 
a good deal felted beneath, at Ningwood Common. 

P, Lindlelanns, Lees. Satisfactory and typical, in the Tinker’s Hole, 
at Apse, and at Stapler’s Heath, near Newport. 

P. corglifolms, Sra. Next to discolor, apparently the commonest Bram- 
ble everywhere through the island. 

P. Bidfovrianus, Biox. I saw a plant which Babington places here in 
a hedge at Brading, and again in two or three places along the Undercliif, 
west of Yentiior, This is not exactly Bioxam’s original Balfourianm„ 
and differs from wrgUfoUus, principally by the sepals adpressed to the 
fruit. Genevier labels it ‘‘ degemrB 

M, discolor, W. et N. By far the commonest Bramble through the 
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island^ keeping- its cliaraoters well, as it does in Yorksliire, not niniiing 
into other things (leucostac/i^s, macropli^llus, etc*) as it does about Lon- 
don. The universal Yectiaii form is the common English one, E. rustic 
cami8 of E. Mercier and Genevier. 

It emlus,^ L. Tolerably common, but not so much as it often is. A 
remarkably prickly form by the roadside at Norton. 

R. lhi/noichns^ \Nimm. A form agreeing with the plant of Bloxam’s 
fasciculi, on the commons at Colwell and Hampstead. 

li. leucostackys, Sm. Everywhere common about Shanklin, but not 
seen along the IJndercM, where, indeed, there is little else but discolor ; 
lencostachp gathered also iu several places about Newport, and in a hedge 
midway between Yarmouth and Freshwater Gate, and a shade form iu 
Beckett’s Copse. 

R. Salieri, Bab, The original place at x4.pse woods, is a good station 
for studying this, as it runs up from the original Salieri into Bloxam’s 
large strong caloatus. I saw it also iu several other places about Colwell, 
Cal bourne, and Ningwood. 

R. carpuilfolius, W. et N. Just Bloxam’s plant {iimhrosits, Arrh.), 
in the CalarniniJia sylvaiica dell, at Apes Down. 

E, Macro/jkyllus, Weihe. In a lane, near the stream just out of Cal- 
boiiriie, westward. Bloxam’s riiacropliylluB^ which is Babington’s only 
iu part. 

E. riiclis, Weihe. Very characteristic, in the lane between Calbourne 
and the Apes Down farmhouse. 

E. Sprengelli, Weihe, var. Borreri. Eoadside, half a mile out of New- 
port towards Hyde. 

E. fusco-ater, of Bloxam and BabingtoiTs last two editions. Colwell 
Heath, sparingly. 

E. nemorosns, of Babington’s earlier editions and Bloxam’s fasciculus, 
including under this name the dicers ifolins and tuherculatns of Babing- 
tou’s last edition ; it is common about Freshwater, Yarmouth, and Shal- 
fleet ; varying much in the quantity and strength of the prickles, and the 
stem either without hairs or with a considerable quantity. 

E. rosace?is, WYihe. Hedge out of Newport or little westward, and fine 
in Beckett’s Copse, near Freshwater. Two common Brambles 1 did not 
see anywhere, were Eadula and pallidas^ the latter a universal wood 
Bramble wherever else in England I have been.” 

Sahlni, Woods. Mr. J. G. Baker has informed me that he saw a 
specimen labelled, as found in the Isle of Wight, in Mr. Watson’s collection 
of British Roses, which was destroyed by the fire .which also consumed the 
whole of Mr. Baker’s own herbarium. Possibly this may be identical 
with the plant mentioned by Bromfield as growing at Apse' Heath.] 

E, tomentosa^ Sm. Bembridge, St. Helens, Combley Wood, Shanklin, 
etc. ; usually in small quantity, but abundant in many places near Gods- 
hill. ^ In a lane south of Calbourne (J. G. Baker). I have not seen 
E, tnllosa, L. {mollmma^ WiUd.). 

rubigmosa, L. Pasture-field above the Bathing House of Bera- 
bridge Lodge. Landslip, not far from Bonchurch. Among Furze, on St. 
George’s Down, near Newport (F. Stratton), Satisfactorily wild, growing 
with S. micrantha, in the lane along the foot of Westover Wood, near 
Calhurne (J. G. Baker). I fear that this is always sown by birds or 
otherwise introduced. 
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M. cffnna, Linn., var. tome?itella^ Leman. In hedges between Easton 
and EresLwniter, very cliaracteristic ; also near Hyde (J. G. Baker) j var. 
JncIemgeNsis, Bast. ; in a hedge just out of Calbounie, westward (J. G. 
Baker), var. dimetomm, Tliuill. ; in Eosemary Lane, near Kyde (J. G. 
Baker). 

M. systyla, TVoods. Hedge at Oakheld, near Eyde 1 (Dr. Bell Salter). 

CmtmgifS Oxyacantha^ L. I have seen 0. mmogyna, Jacq., only. 

JEpilobhim obsctirum, Schreb. Pan Common (1858), Newcburcli, 
Shankiin, etc. ; but far less common than JE. tei^ragonum.^ which is very fre- 
quent along roadside ditches, in wet copses, etc. 

[(EiioUera odorata, Jacq., was sowni by me on St. Helen’s Spit, about 
1858, and has since been seen growing there by Dr. Trioieii and Mr. E. 
Stratton.] 

OairUrtelie lianmlata, Kiitz. In a pool, at Staplers, near Newport (F. 
Stratton). This specimen lias the narrow elongated lower leaves so cha- 
racteristic of the plant when growing in mountain lakes, but the upper 
leaves and fruit are precisely the same as in the GaUUriclie which grows 
at Knighton, and has leaves all short and narrowly obovate. 

A barren form of Q, vernalis, with the leaves ail linear, occurs in streams, 
and this, when cultivated, soon produces the obovate upper leaves charac- 
teristic of C. vernalls. 

€. ohii^sangnia, Le Gall. In ditches ruuniiig through Barnsley Marshes, 
on the north side of Brading Harbour (‘Journal of Botany,’ Vol. VIIL 
1870, p. 342). 

Obs. Cemtopliyllum, Major Smith has left a note to the effect that it 
was probably 0, demersum which Dr. Bromfield found at the back of Lower 
Morton Farm, and that he had himself found it in the same locality. I 
have often searched for it without success. Chara and Myriopliylhmi both 
grow in these ditches. Dr. Bromfield states in the ‘ Phytologist ’ that 
Ceratophylhim is wanting in the Isle of Wight. 

Obs. Lyikmm Hy^Bopifolia, L., has not been rediscovered, though 
often sought, and Mr. Stratton has ascertained that Mr. Kirkpatrick 
always believed that it had been introduced with grass seeds sown in the 
meiidow which lies on the east bank of the Medina, close to Mr. Kirk- 
patrick’s garden. 

’\Sedum TelepJiimny L., purpurascens, Koch. Beckett’s Copse, Fresh- 
water. On a ht’dgebank near Godshill ; but in the latter station asso- 
ciated with a foreign shrub and probably introduced. South side of 
Brixtoii Down (Ganiier and Poulter in ‘ Hampshire Eepository,’ p. 120). 

'\RibfS. Ail the three species, though seemingly wild in many dif- 
ferent localities, are, I suspect, like the Wild Apple, always the offspring 
of seeds scattered by birds or carried by streams from the parent shrubs 
so generally cultivated in gardens. 

Ghrysospleuium oppositifolium, L. Almost entirely restricted to the 
sand. The only place where I have seen it on the north side of the chalk 
is along a little stream running from Nunw^eli Down to Brading, and 
Mr. Stratton finds it sparingly in Spring Lane, Carisbrooke. 

XSmyrnmm Ohmirum^ L. Wild enough at present ; but, I believe, 
always an escape from, or the remains of, former cultivation. 

IMmciadiim nodijlommf, L., var. Ditches on 

St, Helen’s Green. This is the JT. repens of mpsf English authors, but 
not of Continental writers, who aU agree in ascribing A general involucre 
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of several leaves to IL rejiens, and this I have uot seen in any British 
specimens, except those preserved in Sir J. E. Smith's Herbarium, as 
from Gnillarie Links, near Ediuhurgh. 

Crithmim rdariimum, L. A few roots on a narrow stnp of shingly 
beach at the west mouth of Newtown Creek, a most unusual locality. At 
Norton, and in Gurnet Bay (F. Stratton). Dr. Trimen has noticed a 
similar kind of station on the beach at Hayling Island. 

lPlscu? 7 i albunij L. On an Apple-tree in the garden at Osborne, 
where it ha.s been noticed for many years (J. Pristo). Introduced and 
growing luxuriantly in Mr. Dennett's garden at Carisbrooke (F. Stratton) .] 

Sambdcns nigra^ L., var. rotmidifoUa^ Broirif. A young bush with leaves 
trifoliate, but less exactly round, and more serrated than in Dr. Broratield's 
plant, was found by Mr. Hambrongh and myself near St. Lawrence. 

Galiimi^ hybrids. G. vero-molhigo. In 1858, I gathered in a hedge 
on Ashey Down a few specimens intermediate between G, Mollugo and 
G. verum. The two specimens which I have preserved are different 
from each other. One, with broader and more pubescent leaves, shows 
more resemblance to G. Mollugo ; the other, with narrow leaves, is more 
like G. verum. These apparently answer to the descriptions given of 
G. approxmalum and G. decoloram by Grenier and Godroii, ‘ Flore de 
France,’ vol. ii. pp. 19, 20, and Boreau, ‘Fiore du Centre de la France,' 
ed, 3, p. 302. 

? G. ereciim^ Hiids. Dr. Boswell-Syme has kindly examined some 
specimens of the small Galium of the Chalk Downs, gathered at Beinbridge 
and at Freshwater, and thinks they should be referred to G. erectmn ratiier 
than G. Mollugo. (See Dr. Bromfield's remarks in ‘ Fliytologist,' o. s., 
vol. iii. p. 423.) 

G. paludre, L., var. elo^igaiim, Presl. Not unfrequent along the ditches 
in Sandown Level. 

[Crucianella atylosa, Trin. Well established in a lane leading from 
the Carisbrooke road to the Castle road, (F. Stratton), 1856-8. (See 
Jonvn. Bot. Yol. YII. p. 316. A native of Persia.] 

^CentrantJim mhe}\ De Cand. Quite naturalized, and yearly increas- 
ing on the cliffs to the west of Niton. 

Valeriana officlnaUs^ L. The form mmlucifolia is the only one which 
I have seen. 

[Valerianella carinata^ Lois. Appeared occasionally <\b a weed in the 
garden at Yectis Lodge, Bembridge, where it was not intentionally culti- 
vated.] 

^Nardosmia fragrans, Eeich. I have observed for many years thoroiigbly 
established about Bembridge, Shanklin, Eyde, Wootton Bridge, etc., and 
I believe that it may be counted as truly naturalized. 

Cineraria carngmlris^ Retz. Found in 1868 by Mr. J. G. Baker and Dr. 
G. R. Tate growing plentifully on the south-east slope of Westover Down, 
close to the road passing through Oalbourne Bottom. The words “ Belhan, 

. pL I. W.,” quoted by Dr. Bromheld from the ‘ Hampshire Repository,' 
are not necessarily intended for any locality, but should doubtless be read 
as referring to Rellian’s Plate in his ‘Flora Cantabrigiensis/ which is 
quoted by Gamier and Poulter as the authority for Cmeraria alpha, just 
as on the same page (121) “ With, pi.," must be read as a reference to 
a plate in Withering. The letters “ I. W.” simply indicate, as in other 
cases, that the plant had been seen somewhere in the Isle of Wight. 
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"^Imda Eelemum, L. Hougli, bushy ground iiortli of Luccoiube 
Cliine, ill one spot only; border of Woodiiouse Copse, Osborne (J. 
Pristo) ; near Norton and Siialdeet (Pr. G-- K. Tate) ; in a field near 
Totlaiid Btty and at Gurnet (R. Tucker) ; a plant or two near llviiigtoii 
(F. Stratton). I believe always the remains of ancient cultivation, though 
now thoroughly at home in many difierent localities. 

FiiUcaria mlgark, Gsert. On the west side of the Wilderness at 
Eookley (A. J. Hambrough). 

Filago spathulaia, Presl. In sandy fields about illverstone, Grove, 
Newcimrch, Bordwood, etc. ; roadside on Messley Down and near Thorley 
Farm. At Brook, Colwell and Freshwater (H. C. Watson). 

‘fTanaeeUtm vuJgare^ Linn. Bank above the road near Alverstone 
Lynch ; edge of a sandpit by the road near Bembridge Farm ; at the 
west mouth of Wootton Creek ; east bank of the Medina, below Newport 
(F. Stratton), In all cases probably an escape from cultivation. 

Arctium majm^ Schk. Hedgebank, near the Quay at Binding (1858); 
copse, between Yar Bridge and Sandowui; Whitefield Wood; Marshcombe 
Copse, Y’averhmd ; in Sea View Bay ; Appuldiircombe Park. In the 
Wilderness at Eookley (T, W. Beddorne). ^Decidedly rare. 

A. iniermedium^ Lange, A. pubms, Bab. Asliey Down (1859); Shank- 
lin ; Liiccombe , Newchurch ; Godshill, etc. Not unfrequent, and shows 
a decided preference for a calcareous soil. Near Beiiibridge I have found 
what I believe to be A. 7iemorosumy Lej. ; but I do not feel certain that I 
have properly distinguished it, 

A, mimis, Schk. Bembiidge; Ashey; Sandown; Pan Common, etc. 
Apparently the commonest form. 

“ Cardum ForderiF Dr. Bromfield’s specimen preserved at Kew is 
very like C. paludrls, with, perhaps, a slight dash of G, arvensis rather 
than C praietim. Nageli describes a hvbrid, C, arvend-palustre, in Koch, 
Syn. FI. Germ, p. 1000. 

Cmiaurea nigra^ L. After collecting a large number of specimens, I 
have felt quite unable to refer them with any confidence to the various 
plants described in the French Floras. Usually the Centmma with 
radiant florets has smaller heads, and the scales of the involucre less 
closely covered. These characters are also found in a dwarf plant without 
radiant florets gathered on Bembridge Down, which I believe is the same 
as that which Mr. Stratton finds on the Downs near Newport with rayed 
florets. I feel sure no reliance can be placed upon the diftereiit length 
or amount of pappus, as on plants otherwise exactly alike I have found 
it long and short and wanting. With regard to the form described by 
Mr. Stratton in the ‘Exchange Club Eeport’ for 1869, I should refer 
his 11 . 1 to €. mmoralis of Jordan, which I have noticed not unfrequeritly 
in the damp, clayey meatlows about Bembridge, this being apparently the 
typical C\ nigra as understood in England. Mr. Stratton’s no. 3 — the 
plant common on chalky banks seems to be C. m'otina^ Bor., (the var. 
ieclpiem of Babington), to which I should also refer the dwarf plant of 
the Chalk Downs, whether rayed or not. ]Mr. Stratton’s no. 2 is some- 
what iiiterinediate, but nearer to G. serotina, 

^Eppocfimis glabra, L. Sandy cultivated field near Alverstone Mill, 
by the footpath to Newchurch. 

Tragapogon praiemis, L., var. grandijorm, Syme. In a lane near 
Easton, Freshwater (J. G. Baker). 
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*T. porrifoUits, L. By a stream rimnin^ into the Medina heiow New- 
port (F. Stratton) ; bank near East Medina Mill (J. Pristo). I do not 
know whether it is permanently established. 

SoncJms oleraceiis, L., var. lacerus, Willd. Foot of Whitecliff, and 
banks By the shore between Luccombe and Bonclmrch. 

Taraxacum officinale^ Wigg., var. erytliroBpermum, Andrz. Saiidlulls 
at St. Helen’s Spit and chalk downs, frequent. 

T, officmale, var. T. udtm, Jordan. Wet pastures near Bemb ridge and 
St. Helen’s. Dr. Bell Salter’s specimens from near Byde belong to this 
form, and not to the typical T. palustre^ which, so far as I know, has not 
yet been found in the Isle of Wight. 

\Crepk biennis^ L. Appeared (1868) as a troublesome weed in a held 
recently laid down in Grass at xklverstone, Wdiippingham (J. Pristo and 
F. Stratton).] 

[C, setosa^ Hall. Clover fields near Totland’s Bay, at Boldner and at 
Compton (J. G. Baker) ; Headon Hill and Thorley (Dr. G. E. Tate).] 

{To he continued.') 


NOTES OF PLANTS OF THE NEIGHBOUBHOOD OF 
OXFOBD. 

By W. T. Thiselton Dyeb, B.A., B.Sc. 

Floras for the counties drained by the upper waters of the Thames are 
still to be worked out. It would be an interesting contribution towards 
them to explore thoroughly the country about Oxford, taking both sides 
of the Thames valley, although distinguishing, of coui'se, for the benefit 
of future workers in each county, the plants which belong to Oxfordshire 
and Berkshire. Botanists residing at the University unfortunately go 
away too soon in the summer and come back too late to do very much, 
yet even what is to be seen of the local vegetation is well worth hunting 
up. As little has been published since Walker’s ‘Flora’ (which is quite 
out of date), the following notes will probably be useful to some readers 
of the ‘ Journal of Botany — 

Rammciilus pseudojiuitans, Newb. ex Bah. — The marshy meadows about 
Oxford are intersected by numerous anastomosing branches of the Thames. 
In early summer these are often covered by dense masses of an aquatic 
Rammculns, bearing a profusion of large and handsome flowers. It seems 
to me a state of R. Jloribundus, Bab., without floating leaves, which is all 
I take R. pseudofiuiians to he. 

R. Rrouetii, Schultz, a Batrachian, distinguishable from R. triclio- 
pJiyllm, Chaix, by its collapsing leaves, is probalfly distributed throughout 
the Thames basin. Near Bablock Hythe Ferry, Berks. 

R.flwitans, Lam. — I never detected this species myseif, probably from 
its being a June-flowering plant, and later, therefore, than pseudojluitans, 
which is at its prime in May. I have what I take to be an example of it 
from Professor Lawson. Water-plants come to the front or rather sur- 
face, make their show of flowers, and retire in regular succession (see be- 
low with respect to Rotamogeton). The useful observers who attend to 
the time of flow-ering would do really important work if they would fix 
for us the date at which plants are at their fullest development, which I 
take it would be when they have a maximum number of flowers expanded* 

VOL. IX. [may 1, 1S71.] L 
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This would be of more biological significaiice than the date wlwii tlie Mrst 
blooia struggles into uolice. 

Calilm paL’ififns^ L. — 1 collected a consitlerabic series of specimens of 
ibis fine plant from Christ Church IMendow, where, after the sii])sideBce 
of the fiooils, it mahos a splendid show. They probably inchide C. Gne- 
ranf/tjii, Bor., in which the sepals being more ovate do not overlap at tlie 
base. The iiowers 1 found varied from SJ- to 1| inches in diameter, ami 
with from S to 5 sepals. The radical leaves were, in sojim cases, almost orbi- 
cular, with overlapping lobes ; in others triangiilar-reniform, with a very 
shallow basal sinus, a foiin wliich, except that the flowwrs are the normal 
size, must approach C, Jladelli/oUa, Pursh. The toothing of the upper 
leaves varied to any extent. 

T^rriia, L.— Altliongli given for Oxford in the ‘ Student’s 
Piora ' and the ‘Compendium of the Cyhele Britannica,’ it is no longer to 
be found growing there spontaneously. It was exterminated in repairing 
the walls of Magdalen College. Mr. Baxter informed me that it liugena! 
in Magdalen walks, and that he eiideavoined to establish it in the island 
in the Cherwell, but was unsuccessful. 

Smjiiibrliini Irio, L., comes up abundantly in the Botanic Garden, 
outside of which it has occuiTed occasionally as an escape, as in the ad- 
joining lane leading to Christ Church Meadow, and by the side of the 
Cherwell, next the garden. 

DianiJim emuus, Sm., is now well established on many of the old lime- 
stone walls, and was said to have'been introduced directly from Cheddar. 
It grows, amongst other places, on the garden-wall of Wadham College, 
and near the entrance to the Cathedral. I have also noticed it on walls 
in Taunton, Somerset. 

Gemnium 7'otiindl/olmm, L. — Abundant about the Oxfordshire suburbs 
of Oxford. I do not recall its occurrence on the southern side, though, no 
doubt, it is to be found. 

Genu miernmrunii, Ehrb. — Sparingly, with G. rimle^ L., and G. 2 t?'ba~ 
num, L,, in a copse, near Eisheld, Oxfordshire. 

Sanfjuuorba officinalis, L. — Abnndant in meadows by the Thames, near 
Sandford, Berks. Likely to be overlooked, as the early leaves are cut with 
the grass. 

Hippnris vulgaris, L. — Binsey Common, Berks. 

Sedmn dasgplffihm, L. — Walls at Besselsleigh, Berks. 

(Fnanilie sihufolia, Bieb. — Christ Church Jileadow, abundant near the 
«« Barges.’^ Also in nieadow^s by the river near the old railway station. 

(E. Laclienalli, Gmel. — Buihiigdoii, Oxon, H. Boswell. 

(E. Jiimafdls, Colein. — There is an early stage of the growth of this 
plant, which is not, I think, described by Mr. Varenne in his paper in the 
* Pliytologist ’ (o. s. vol. iv. p. 673). My specimens, collected towards 
the end of April, exhibit a short corm-like rhizome, about an inch in 
length, with very abbreviated internodes, and terminated apparently by 
the ]3ase of the flowering stem of the preceding year. A tuft of leaves, 
about ten inches long, has sprung from one of the nodes. These leaves 
are not bipimiate, but only pinnate ; the pinnae bipinnatifid, with rather 
narrow, ^ almost laciniate segments. The general outline of the whole 
lamina is oblong, and about four inches in length. Another ban-en spe- 
cimen, collected at the end of May, agrees exactly with Air. Aarenne’s 
description,* beiiig an elongated stem rooting at the nodes, and with 
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leaves decaying upwards. The leaves are triangular iu oiitiiiie, bipinnate, 
and with wedge-shaped segments. This is the comiiioii form. I think 
my earlier specimen may be the base of an old seedling, pei’petiiated by a 
lateral shoot, a short, vertical rhizome being a common structure in the 
UrMUfem, The stems of the other type are developed from lateral 
buds iii similar elongated submerged stems towards the autumn, the 
parent stems afterwards breaking up, and decaying. Mine, I think, was 
wholly a spring growth. I have since seen specimens of (E. pinipmelloides, 
L., ill the British Museum herbarium, collected by Mr. A. G. More in the 
Isle of Wight evidently early in the year, •which show that in that species, 
tlui mode of giwth is just the same as in my specimen oifliimatilis. 

Ilierachan awplexicaule, L. — Only to be found within the limits of the 
Botanic Garden, where, at the foot of old walls, it is well established. 

Traxhim lieteropliylla^ Yahl. — The tree (of course planted) mentioned 
by Walker still stands, though not very healthy, near the eastern end of 
the broad walk in Christ Church Meadow. 

Linar ia purpurea, L. — Wmlls of churchyard, Iffiey, Oxon. 

Lathrma equamaria,^ L. — Copse near Cumnor Hurst, Berks, but west of 
the high-road. 

Teucrium iScordiiau, L. — Banks of the Thames, Godstow, Berks, 
H. Boswell. 

Lainumi macidatiim, L., var. Icemgatum, L. — Island in the Chervvell, by 
Christ Chiu’ch ^feadow, abundant, but no doubt originally derived from 
the Botanic Garden. 

Frimula mrlahilu^ Goupil. — Copse near Botley, Berks. 

Cltenopodiimi murale, L. — Near the railway station, Oxford. 

Fohjgonim mite, Sclirank. — Port Meadow, Oxon ; probably to be found 
in low ground near the Thames throughout its course. It occurs all along 
the Middlesex bank. 

ArktolocJda Clematitis, L. — Abundant and very striking in its exotic- 
looking aspect on the side of a deep ditch bounding one side of part of 
the precinct of the nunnery at Godstow, Berks, now used as a kitchen 
garden. It has no relation to the present cultivation, but is the last 
relic of the ancient use of the ground. 

Salix dedpiens, Hoffm. — A large tree, mentioned in Walker’s ^ Flora,’ 
stood iu Christ Church Meadow near the “Barges,” but was blown down 
some years since. A small tree of what I take to be the same species 
growls by the side of the bounding ditch. 

S. IIoJfmaHuiana, Sm. — By the Thames between Ifiiey and Kenningtoii 
Island, Oxfordshire side. 

Lemoium mtmum, L. — Osier Holt between Iffley and Sandford, also 
Kennington Island ; both on Oxfordshire side of river. 

Tidipa sglvestris, L. — By the path round Christ Church Meadow, espe- 
cially close to the trunks of trees. A most stunted state, hardly to be 
i*ecognized except from the bulbs, and never flowering. 

Gagea lutea, Ker. — I have seen a single specimen, obtained by the 
Eev. T. 0. Marshuli, from the Latlirma locality on Cumnor Hurst, but 1 
never succeeded in fiiiding any more. 

Stratiotes aloides, L. — Pond in Magdalen Meadows ; originally planted, 
and afterwards lost. Eecently replanted by Professor Lawson. 

Fotarnogeton eu-pectmatus, Syme. — This seems to be the commoner 
segregate in the Oxford waters. 
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F. prtelongMS, Wulf.— Abundant in Thames between Oxford and Sand- 
ford. This line species flowers earlier than F, Inceus, L., wliieli occupies 
often the same spots. The surface of the water, covered in May with the 
spikes of pnelongus, a month later I have found to sliow iioihiiig but 
those of P. lucens. The spikes are probably buoyctl up above the wai er 
by the development of the pediiuclcs. P. pralongns is stated in the 
‘ Student’s Flora/ to flower, from June to July, T should iioagiiie this to 
be too late, as I collected it in the middle of May, and some of the 
foliage wuis already decaying. 

Acorns Calamus, L., is very abundant along the Thames banks, cer- 
tainly on the Berkshire side. Easily recognizable from the waved margins 
of the leaves. 

Carex axillaris, Good. — Marstoii Lane, H. Boswell. 


SHOET NOTES AND QUEEIES. 

Cyperus Fusgus not a Native. — This plant was first figured as a 
British plant by Sir W. Hooker in his continuation of Curtis’s ‘ Flora 
Londoniciisis,’ vol. iv. dated 1821 (see ‘Flora of Middlesex,’ 298), with 
tlm following remark : — “ For this valuable addition to the flora of the 
British Isles the botanical wmrld is indebted to that zealous and abh^ 
naturalist A. TI. Haworth, Esq., who found it in a low, marshy meadow 
scarcely half a mile from Ms late residence in Little Chelsea. It grows 
in some abundance on the sides of a ditch along with Jimciis Jmfodus, 
Bldens cernna, Fanunculiis sceleratus, Folpgonmn minus, and otlier such 
semi- aquatics. The individual plants here figured and described were 
gathered by the liev. Mr. Bree in company with Mr. Haworth, and were 
sent to me on the 27tli of September. Many of the specimens were in 
flower, but more in seed.” I believe that this plant has been regarded 
as an inhabitant of Britain, owing to a mistake of the Eev. Mr. Bree. 
It is very true that the plant grew on the side of a stream called Eelbrook, 
in a common field between the King’s lload and Parson’s Green, on the 
Fulham Eoatlj but Mr. Haworth made no secret that he had sowed 
it there from seed which he obtained from Swiss specimens which lie 
purchased from Mr. Thomas, of Bex, who collected Swiss plants for sale. 
This explains why it has not been found in any other locality except 
Godalming, where it was probably also sowed. The ])lant did not come 
up every year on tlie side of the Eelbrook, but appeared in fiivourablc 
seasons. I believe the field is now drained and built over, or, at Icnsi, 
W'as rapidly being so used when 1 was there a few years ago.— J. B. 
Gray. [In the number of the ‘ Magazine of Natural History ’ for March, 
1831 (iv. 186), the Eev. W. T. Bree says that “ he was directed aiul 
accompanied to the spot for the express purpose of gathering specimens of 
the plant by A. H. Haworth himself,” who remarked “ that it was some- 
what extraordinary the plant should have so long escaped his notice, who 
had for a number of years resided at Chelsea, and botanized with no little 
assiduity in its environs.” In S. F. Gray’s ‘ Natural Arrangement of 
British Plants,’ ii. 730 (1821), no hint is given of the plant there called 
Cyperm Flimortliil having been artificially introduced. Other facts of its 
history will be found in the ‘ Flora of Middlesex.’— Henry Trimen.] 
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Accent in Botanical Names. — In the remarks on this subject by 
Mr, Eobert Tucker, he gives two instances in which I stand alone,’’ — 
Fetroselinam and TJrtka. It is by a typographical error in each case ; 
in both words the penult is long ; and as I have accented by the length 
of syllables, the accent should be immediately after the i in these names. 
— J. Boswell Syme. 


Sarracenta eurturea, L , — III Provancher’s ^ Flore Canadienoe,’ 
t. i. p. 30, it is stated that this curious plant is often cultivated in gardens 
in its native country, and that it may be grown in a datnj) place or in an 
artificial marsh covered with Sphagnum. The author states, also, that if 
carefully transplanted in early spring, there is no difficulty in getting it to 
flower in ordinary garden soil. The attempt to grow it in the open air 
is rarely made in this country. At the Glasncvin Botanic Gardens, 
however, a fine plant has flourished for the past flve years in a small bog 
by the side of the lake. Nothing could be more satisfactory than the 
appearance of the clump of certainly not less than two dozen W(.dl-devcloped 
pitchers, and this, notwithstanding that in winter it is covered with 
water often frozen over and skated upon. J)r. Moore had a second plant, 
but this was stolen by a too unscrnpnlous admirer. Some yi^ars ago 
the rhizomes were introduced into this country as a proposed remedy for 
smallpox. Had the plant proved to have been of any value in this 
respect, it would not have probably been difficult to have grown a suf- 
ficient supply of it. — W. T. Thiselton Dyer. 


Arabis strtcta, Ilmh . — In the Supplementary List of Plants for 
Somersetshire, given on the authority of the late ilev. J. C. Collins, in 
Mr. n. C. Watson’s ‘ Botanist’s Guide,’ Arahu drida is meniioiicd as 
having been observial at Cheddar and rocks on the Quantoch Hills, near 
Merridge. Can any correspondent of the ‘Journal of Botany ’ inform 
me if specimens have been collected from these localities of late years ? 
I may take the present opportunity of stating that I should feel greatly 
indebted to Imtaiiists for any information respecting the more rare ami 
critical plants of the county, having for many seasons past made its 
flora my espeeial study. — T. B. Flower. 


Misteetoe on the OAK.—ln addition to the old localituis previously 
1 find the following in ‘ llortus CoHinsonianus ’ (privately printed 
by 1 j. W. Dillwyo, 1 81-3) On the Oak (which is very rare) Mr, 
Knowlion has twitJC seen it. lu August, 171)5, three plants were found 

growing on tluj oak on the estate of White, Es(p, at Watliiig, 

Wells,”— J. Bjiitten. 


Uses of Piiragmites communts. — The economic applications of 
many of our British plants arc fast passing into the region of aniif|uity. 
Amongst our grasses the common Heed {Phragmites mmnnnis, IVin.) was 
one of the most useful to the peasantry in marshy districts. The stems 
were not only very generally used for thatching, but also for partitions of 
rooms instead of laths, being plastered over in a similar manner, Tliey 
were also used in place of boards for building up the sides of sheds and 
outhouses, and for fences and screens in gardens to protect fruit trees. 
Though they arc still used for these purposes in some parts of the country, 
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tlie more general adoption of bricks and tiles for rural cottages is last 
displacing tlie use of thatch, and, consequently, the ns(; of the rcxal. ^ VV e 
have been told that the stems of this plant are used for the drones of {b(5 
Scotch bagpipes as well as for the Northumberland small pipes ; but the 
stems of jlrnndo 'Donax have usually had the credit of being employed tor 
bagpipes and other wind instruments. Can any one (u)ullnn either of 
these cpieries ? — J. K. Jackson. [In Germany the common Rend is 
much used for making matting for protecting hotbeds, etc. ; and cluldrcm 
make small pipes of the steins. — B. Seemann.] 

Walking-sticks. — Few people, probably, have any idea of the ex- 
tent of the trade in walking and umbrella sticks. Having recently r(5- 
ccived from one of the largest makers in London a collection of walking- 
stick materials for the Museum, t was not a little surprised to find among 
them such woods as the Carob (Ceratonia Sillqua), a Encalyptus, pixj- 
bably E, globidus, both from Algeria; Soapberry (Sapiudns mjmiqrla), 
and Idowered Ebony (^Brpa Ebems), both from the West Indies. The fol- 
lowing, however, I cannot easily determino. One thick, clumsy-looking 
stick, labelled Citheure, from the Haute-Garonne, France!,” has very 
much the appearance of a gigantic stalk of the common Burdock {Arctium, 
Lappa), and another, labelled “ Jerusalem Thistle, imported from Smyrna,” 
appears like an Artichoke or Sunflower stem. Perhaps some rcuuha* of the 
‘ Journal of Botany ’ can say whether tlie stems of these plants arcj com- 
monly used for walking-sticks in any part of the countries from wheu(‘e 
they are said to have been imported. — J. E. Jackson. 



THE LOCAL FIELD-CLUBS OF GREAT BUITAIN. 

By James Britten, F.L.S. 

YIL The Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Cimin 
This was the second Field Club, in respect of date, established in 
Britain, and from the scientific value of its printed J^ransaciions, may 
justly be considered the first in importance. It was foundeil on ilu! iC5{ li 
of April, 184)6, for the joint purpose of investigating ilit! Natural Uisiory 
and Antiquities of the district. Idie ofliccrs consist of a. Ihrsideni, Vi(*c.- 
Presideiit, Committee, and Sc'crctary, all of whom are chosen annua! ly. 
The subscription was fixed at 5 .l per annum, ladies being adiuiti(!d as 
honorary members. The 'publication of correct lists of tluj various na- 
tural productions of the counties of Nortlmraberhmd and Duiiiam was 
among tlie objects which it was proposed to accomplish ; as well as tlu! 
formation of local collections, illustrative of such lists, wliich were to lie 
placed in the Newcastle museum. With a view to the more convenient 
carrying out of these arrangements, a sub-committee was appointi'x! for 
each branch of natural science. Five field-meetings arc held during eacf.' 
year, the first of these having taken place on May 26, 1846. Mr. 'Ralpl 
Garr and Mr. John Thornhill were respectively ib*esident and Secretary 
during the first year of the Society’s existence. t 

The first volume of the Transactions of theGlub was published in 18501 
and at once took a high position, from the scientific value of tlie paimri 
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wliicli it eontauied, — a position wliieli lias been ably maintained by tlie 
snceccdiiig' volumes. It contained a summary of the proceedings during 
1816 -50, with a catalogue of tlie insects of Norfchunibeiiaud and Durham, 
by Messrs. J. Hardy and T. J. Bold ; of the molliisca, by Joseph Alder; 
of the fossils of the Permian system, by Richard Ilowse ; and various 
shorter papers of equal value and interest. Many insects new to Britain, 
and even to science, were lirst publislied and described in these Transac- 
tions, which may be looked upon as the most important contribution made 
by any Society to the knowledge of the Natural History of Great Britain. 

The Club continued in its useful career for many years uninterrupted 
by any events which rerpiire special notice here. Fortunate in having for 
its officers men of undoubted ability, who were willing to devote them- 
stdves in no ordinary degree to the advancement of sciimcc, it is not to be 
wondered at that the Society maintained the advanced position which, it 
had taken up at its commencement. All who have liad anything to do 
with a local body of this description know how important it is that a fit- 
ting President and Secretary should be secured; and the names of tliosc 
who have filled those posts in the Tyneside Olid.) are ample guarantees 
that nothing further could be desired in these respects. 

In 1861 au arrangement was made between tlie Club and the old- 
established Natural History Society of Northumberlainl, Durham, and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by which the then members of the former were re- 
cognized as associates of the latter; those who subscqiKmtly joined the 
club paying S-v. entrance fee in addition to their subscription, Tlui 
Transactions of the Club, of which six volumes Inul a])peared, subse- 
quently adopted the title of the ‘ Natural History Transactions of North- 
umbcu’land and Durham.’ Of this ncAV series three volumes are pub- 
lishctl, that wliich most concerns us being the ‘ Flora of Northumberland 
and Durham,’ by Mr. Baker and Dr. Tate, which has been fully noticed 
in these pages. The various catalogues arc still in course of publication, 
the last volume containing a pa])er on the Crustacean Fauna of the Salt 
Marshes,” and a Catalogue of the Aculeate Hymenoptera” of the two 
counties. 

The actual uumber of members at present enrolled is 557 ; the Pre- 
sident is G. S. Bratly, Fsq., and the Secretaries, Thomas Idiompsou and 
Ik M orison, Es(irs. It is mucli to he desired that the Natuvjil History 
Societies of our larger towns would take the Tyneside Club as an example 
of what su(di !)odie3 ought to Ix^, and would emhuAvour especially to do 
a similar service to seieneij by the publication of equally important and 
useful transactions. 

d'he following arc the titles of the botanical papers, cxehisive of short 
notes, which have appeared in the Trausaetions of the Chib ; — 

Vol. L *G)n Extensive Fissures observed in Stems of two living and 
healtliy Trees of Spruce Fir.” By Ilalph Carr, Esq. 

Vol. 11. An Enumeration of Plants, Indigenous arid Naturalized, oc- 
curring within five miles of Newcastle-upon-Tyne.” By John Storev, 
F.B.S^.E. 

Vol. Ill, On the Eflhcls of the Severe AVintcr of 1854-5 upon Ever- 
green Vegid.ation in the North of England.” By Ralph Carr. — Abstract, 
elc., of a Paper entitled ‘^‘Observations on the Growth in Diameteu' of 
Dicotyledonous (Exogmious) Stems,” By D, Oliver, jun. With Plate. — 
‘ Jonriml of Botany,’ Vol. VI . p. 286. 
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Memoranda of Plants collected by the ‘Coquet’ in 1856/’ By P. 
Oliver, jun, 

Vol. i V. ‘‘ Notices of Etnuailcable Trees in North]inil)(ni‘m(l/’ By the 
Eev. John P. Bigg-e, M. A.— "‘Notes on Plants new to the Flora of 
Northumberland, with Observations on some Critical 8peci(‘sF By Dauiid 
Oliver, jiim, F.L.S. — Catalogue of the Marine Algm of Nortlminbm'laud 
and Diuiiam/’ By George S. Bradley. With Plate.— “ Kemarks on some 
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YoL V. “Effects of the Severe Winter of 1S60--1 upon Evergreen 
Yegetatioii in Northuinbcrland.” By llalph Carr, Esq. — “ Not(!S on the 
Botany of the South Durham Ballast Hills in the Tear ISGl.” By tlie 
Bev. Alfred Merle Norman, M.A. — “ Notes on the Species into which 
the Linnean Polygonum aviculare has been divided by (Jontineiiial Bo- 
tanists.” By theliev. Alfred Merle Norman, M.A. — “ NoUis on the Flora 
of the Old 'and West Hartlepool Ballast Hills, with a List of ihc Barer 
and more Characteristic Species.” By M. A. Lawson, B.A., Trim Coll., 
Cambridge. 

A^ol. VI, “ Note's on Plants collected during the Meeting of tlic British 
Association, 1863.” By J. G. Baker. Contains Notes on the ilubi of 
the Tyne Ih’oviiice. — “ On Proliferous Cones of the Couiinon Larch.” 
By Joiin Hogg, ALA., F.B.S., etc. 


l[^ixr lJublitatiotxs. 


Bendfologle: Baitme, Btrmclier and JPathdrauGlier, welche in MlUeh zmd 
No7'd-Eurojpci in Freien Icultwirt 7€erden, Yon Eaiil Koch, Alecl. ei 
Phil Dr. Erater TheiL Erlangen. 1869. Pp. 735. 

Professor Karl Koch has brought to the publication of this very usefnl 
work a good deal more than the industry of the mere compiler. He is well 
known to have been long occupied with the origin of our cultivated fruit- 
trees ; and no more important inquiry could he suggcsbid to a eritica! 
worker, nor one more likely to produce information available for other 
students besides geographical botanists. For four years the author t ravel hul 
in western Asia, during which time he was always on the look-out for any 
plants which could be identified with the wild originals of cultivaitB 
forms, A short paper read before the Bvitisli Associaiiou gave a nhiimit 
of his principal results, and concluded with a promise which the pul.)lica- 
tion of the present volume has in part fulhlled. BY hwo so far tlu^ whole 
of the cultivated arborescent Polypeiala, whicli arc Mo to adapt tlieni- 
sclves to the climate of Nortli and Mid-Europe. To what extent the 
unhappy distractions whicli have produced lamentable hiatuses in so 
many fields of scientific research will postpone the publication of fresli 
instalments, must be a matter of uncertaiiity ; but it is to be hoped that 
we shall not have to wait long for the conclusion of a work which will be 
the standard autbority in its subject. 

It will be interesting to give Dr, Kocl/s opinions upon a few points, 
Of the Pear section of the genus Pyrus, six species are eninn crated 
1. Fyrus Jehras, Gmrtn. (the name P. communis, L., is passed over on 
account of its including cultivated forms). Wild in Ciuiia. 
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2. P. nivalis^ Jacq., includes P. snlmrBfoIla, Dc Cnnd, S. Europe. 

3. P. elreagnifoUa (iiec elmcpii/ollaj Ee Caiu!.), Pall. = P, au/ggdall- 
forniis, Vill. Caucasus, Armenia. 

4. P. saUcifolia, L. f. East. 

5. P, ^emcctj Pcrs. Syria, Arabia, Persia. 

fi. P. Auncnlaria, Kuoop. = P. Follveria, L. Hybrid between P. 
comm mis and 8orhm Aria. 

P. Ac'hras is considered to be tlie stock of most of our Pears, tliougli 
P. elmagmfolia and Ferslca by cultivation and accidental crossing luivo 
also given rise to varieties. M. Hecaisne, liowever, believes that all have 
sprung frorn one stock. Of Apples, P. pimila, Mill., the celcbrited Pa- 
radise stock, is stated to be wild in S.E. Russia, Caucasus, and Tartary, 
P. dasypJigUa, Borkb. = tomentosa, Kocli, only in the East, and 
P. sghestris, Mill. = Mains acerba, Merat., in S. Siberia and N. China, 
but not in Europe. 

Besides Frnnns avium, cultivated Cherries are represented by F. Ce-^ 
rastis, L., prol)ably spontaneous in Asia Minor (tlic city of Ccrasiis having 
taken its name from the Cherry, and. not the Cherry from it), and P. aaida, 
Dumort., the native country of which is not known. 

The Alinond and Peach are separated under the Linmean sptuut^s of 
Amygdalns mnniunis and yl. JFersicn, although there is ground for be- 
lieving, with Mr. Darwin, that the Peach is derived from the Almond.*^ 
The original country of either is unknown, though Mid-Asia is suggested 
for the Almond, and Persia for the Peach. De Candolle, however, be- 
lieves, on etymological grounds, that it came originally from Cliina. 

W. T. T. 1). 


Jteporls of Experiments ou the Influence of various Manures made in the 
liorUciiUural Society's Gardens, Chiswick, in 1869. By Dr. Mk T, 
Masteiis, E.Tl.S., and Dr. J. H. Gilbert, E.Il.S. Loudon. 1870. 
(Prom the Proceedings of the Royal Horticultural Society.) 

Eor these important experiments twedve species of plants W(rre srdiudud 
as typical of nn.'adovv lunBago, and upon tliesci tlu^ a(^tion of paiiTmlar 
manures was tried. Tiic plant.s imLuled six (:irass(.\s, three Clov(‘.r.s, 
and ihre(^ pasture weeds. Some defc.ets of the cxpfn-imonts, unavoid- 
abh; in a first seiTss, are ca.sily seen, Th<^ boxes, a|)pan!ntly of four 
supinfunul ftun, mid eigldecn inches deep, thougli S(W(mty-two in nutniuu*, 
<li(l not, include a single, duplicate of any one of the experiments, ami the 
residis eon.se(jucntly lacked a most importatit (dement of control, 'rim 
valm? of tliousands of farm experiments of a similar kind, but ou a larger 
soaki, is sadly lesscuied, owing to tlui same radicsal detuct ; and on the 
farm the variations in the plots as to soil, etc*, arc, of courses, mmdi more 
serious sources of error than any lik(dy to exist in the ChiswuL trials* 
Still wc hope, in spite of the incniasc of trouble involv(ul by (loubling 
the number of boxes, that a duplicate of each (vxperinumt will bo arrangtuL 
If it had not been desirable to make the Chiswick sciries a eontinuaUou 
atul aid to the llothamsied series, wc should have counselled simpler 
manures and a smaller number of distinct plots, omitting, say 3 and 5, 
out ol' tlic subjoined scries : — 


* ‘Animals and Plants under Bomeaticaiion,’ i. 337. 
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1. ITu in anil red. 

2. Min end immure. 

3. Ammonia salts. 

4. iSdtnitc of soda. 

5. Ammonia salts and mineral manure. 

n. Nitrate of soda and mineral manures. 

The mineral manure consisted of tlie sulpliaics of polasli and magnesia, 
carbonate and pliospliate of lime, and cdiloride of sodium. The mixture 
was applied at the rate of 3050 lb. per acre, a ([uautity which corre- 
sponded to less than six. ounces per box. For box 3 a mixture of sul- 
phate and chloride of ammonium, at the rate of 800 lb. per acre, was used, 
and for box 4, 1100 lb. of nitrate of soda. For box 5 the luaniires for 
2 and 3 were joined, and for box 6 those for 2 and 4. Tlic manures 
Avere intimately mixed with the whole of the soil in tlic boxes, llic 
twelve kinds of seed were sown in the sevcral-prcparetl soils on April 1, 
1809. 

In spite of tlie great care and pains bestowed on these experiments, 
and the constant attention whicli they received during the sea.son of 
groAvth, several circumstanci^s are acknowledged to have im])aired tlicir 
value. The soil was too rich, while the seeds were not in all cases fnai 
from admixture, and were too thickly sown. Yet, after all, some very 
interesting results have been obtained, valuable for comparison wiiii past 
('xperhnents, and iudicuiiug the. proper method to be pursued in i'uvt her in- 
(juiries. We care bound to say that many of the commonly-neglceie<l con- 
ditions of agricidtiiral experiments, such as temperature, rainfall, with the 
proportion of stem to root, etc,, were duly recorded in the Chiswick 
series. 

We now proceed to give a very brief outline of the chief results 
obtained, premising, however, that a clear conception of the whole condi- 
tions and bearing of the experiments can be gathered only from the study 
of the original report. 

1. In the unman iired boxes, nine out of the tivehm species experimented 

with showed the minimum degree of vigour. The exceptions were in the 
cases of odoratum, Lotiifi cornlcnlatus^ and /Jchllha ili/Z/e- 

folimn. The dehciency of rain had generally less injurious clfect upon 
the plants in tlui umuauurcd boxes tluui in those which had lunm artid- 
cially stimulated to increased growth, especially by nitrugxmous appli- 
cations. 

2. dlie boxes supplied with mineral manures exhibited ])oor results in 
the case of (ive Grasses out of six, the exception Ixhig the box of 
mniHa. But two of the three Glovers, Tnfollum pmUme and T, 
attained a higli development, the third plant, LgIkh conilci((ai>M<s^ being 
here an exception, 

3. Ammoiua salts benefited considerably all the Grasses save the Ju- 

tko.mnlliimi and Loli/m. The two species of TrifoUmn showed but a low 
degree of vigour, but the Lolm attained a medium degree of develon- 
immt. ■ ^ 

4. Nitrate of soda exercised less influence upon the species of Foa 
than upon the other Grasses, which latter mostly attained to a greater 
degree of development than in the preceding series with ammonia salts. 
The nitrate of soda proved of little use to the Glovers. 

5. When mineral manures and ammonia salts were used iogether, they 
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exorcised a generally favourable induence upon the Grasses up to the 
time of cuitiug, but the ])lauts declined in vigour aftAU'wanls. lu the 
VVliite Clover anti Lotm the development was uniformly bigli, bat in the 
T. praknm there was a decline in October. 

(). Wlitm inincral manures and nitrate of soda wereoniployod together, the 
effects were generally similar to those in the preceding series (5). Tiiis 
mixture did little to stimulate the growth of one of the plants experi- 
luentod upon, the Fkmlago Imiceolata, which did not attain much luxuri- 
ance when dressed with nitrogenous manures. 

The above results constitute but a small part of one set of observations 
in the Report of Drs. Masters and Gilbert. Another set relates to the 
condition of the plants in the middle of October; another to the state of 
the roots of the various plants in the following April (1870) ; while 
anotlier set gives the contrasts observable between the growth of the root 
and herbage in the seventy-two experiments. Two admirable features of 
the Report cannot, however, be left unnoticed, even in the meagre outline 
which we liave attempted to draw. We refer to the analyli(;al tabhis on 
pp. G 1 to ()7, and to tin*, diagrammatic represemtaiious of ilui lluctuatimis 
in the growth, etc. of the various plants, dhiese couehuh^ the Re|)ort. 
The analytical work was performed in tlie Ruthamsted Laboratory with 
appliances and witli a care wliich scanady anywhere (ahsc in Lnghnid could 
have beam obtained. It includes the total weights of dry v(ig(a,a/)le sub- 
stance ])rodiiced in eac-h, box, the total weights of tluj phmti as'.uw from 
each experiment, and tlic pententage proportions o!' ash to dry vt^gidabie 
substance. 

We quole, as indicating some of the valuable bearings of such iiujiurics 
as the prcisent, tlui concluding paragraph of Dr. Gilbert’s nunarks :• — 

“ If the results of the first season’s experiments do not, as hardly could 
be (‘.xpected tliat they woidd, aiford very satislactoiy (wideuce in regard 
to the many points of inhu'cst which experiments of the kind an; cahm- 
latcd to elueidaUi, at any rate miuih experience lias been gained as to the 
conduct of future trials; ami tlui dlsiuissiou of the results themselves can- 
not fail to indicate how much we may hope to learn when tins uuruvour- 
able cmulitiouB liavc. htuui avoided, favourable ones care.rully smuir.-d, and 
tlu' u'sulls atdeutividy studital. Tluj ndatividy varying depcmlmiee of 
dill'eumt plants on soil and atmosph(‘ri(Wj<m(litionH rcs[)ceiiv(‘ly, the (‘Ihails 
of varying eonditions as to soil-supply, the Uuidcmy to luxuriance on the 
on(^ liaiiil or to maturation on the- other, or tlie wididy varying s|)C(da! 
eliaraet.ers of devadopimuit, necordiug to the external (‘onditions provided, 
are points whicdi, wlum thoroughly investigai(id and gemirnlly undersitxKl, 
must serve to piiiee the cultivation of plants for various purposes— 
whetlicr for tlu^ ‘‘^ti|)ply of wood, of fibre, of food, of diaig or colour in 
sooH^ spijcdal organ, of fruits or of flowers— -ou the sure basis of scimdifh; 
principh^, ratlier than leave it dependent on the still uncertain, though 
(jftmi wonderfully successful, guidance of einjiirudsm. May not smdi 
knowledge, too, give much insight into tlic varying fiiuetioiis of plants 
which have beem liedd to be allied to, or separat(ul from, each other, as tins 
cas(^ may be, for reasons (piitc independeut of the sources of their aceu- 
rnulation, or the special tendency of their assimilative actions ?” 

A. II. C. 



IlMjrttbiitgs 0f S0ncfics. 

Linnean Society . — February IWt. — G. Busk, Esq., ViVe-Prcsidont, 
ill tlio cliair. The Ibilowiiig papers were read : — “Oil ilie ihqiroductive 
Organs of Tremelliiieous Eungi/’ by L. and C. Tulasiic j ‘‘ Jiryologieal 
lieinarks,” by S. 0. Liiidberg. 

March 2ud , — G. Bcuthaiu, Esq., in .the chair. The following botanical 
paper was read: — On the Familiar Names of Plants, by the Rev. S. 
Mateer. 

March \^th. — G. Bentbam, Esq., in the chair. Professor Oliver exhi- 
])itcd speeiniens of Oupmim chierea, Popp., showing the singular deliis- 
ccuice of the seed, which allows the enilnyvo to fall out, Avhilst the testa 
and arillas remain on the tree. Dr. Hooker read extracts from a letter 
from General IMunro, describing the vegetation of a part of vSt. Vincent, 
West Indies. Mr. Henry Reeks showed a series of forms, which he con- 
sidered a complete gradation between JPolysiiclinm acideakm and. P. angu^ 
lave. The specimens were collected at VVoodliay, liampsliire. The fol- 
lowing paper was read, “Notiis on Capparls qalmki and Q. Murrayid’ 
by N^V Halzell. 

JprU C)th. — G. Bentliam, Esq., in the chair. The following paper 
was retid : — “On the Styles and Stigmas of FroteacereF by the President. 
Hie pollen in this Ordm* is nsnally scattered before the flower opens; the 
stigma is also exposed, though not mature, in the bud. From the 
examination of mainly dried specimens, it appears that there arc arrange- 
ments in many genera to prevent self-fertilization. In Fetrophila, the 
siigmatic surface is shielded in the bud by the perianth-segment ; in a 
s(!ction of Fersoonia, tlie style is turned away from the stamens, and 
received into a pouch ; whilst in Cormperninm , the lowest, and in 
plum, the uppermost of the four anthers is abortive, the cells being open 
cups, and in each case the stigma is directed towards the abortive anther. 

Botanical Society of Edinburgh . — Jpril — Alexander 

Buchan, Esq., President, in the chair. The following communications 
were read : — “ Notes on the recent Progress of Botany in Denmark.” 
By Dr. Robert IR-ou n. In this paper Dr. Brown gives a review of some 
of the more important rest^arches made by Danish botanists during the 
last few years, and published chiefly in the Danish language, in the 
dhTinsactioiis of the Natural History Society, the Botanical Society, the 
Academy of Sciences, or as s'q)aratc works. After noticing the proposi'd 
removal of the Botanic Garden from the centre of the. city of Oopc.nhagcn, 
where it has long been, be called attention to the foundatiou of the 
Bokmisk Foraulug, or Botanical Society, wdiicli now uumhiTs bctwcmi 
one and two liimdred honorary, resident, nou-rcsident and foreign mem- 
bers, and publislies a yearly ‘Tidsskrift,’ or fasciculus of transactions, con- 
taining many papers of merit. The last part is occupied by Brantli and 
Rostriip’s “ Lichenes Danim.’ It is under the Presidency of Professor 
Luugc, and is yearly increasing in importance and luimhers. The publica- 
tion of the 47 til livraison of the 'Flora Danica,' under tlic editorship of 
Professor Lange, marks an era in Danish botany, and keeps up tlie high 
reinitatioii this work has attained. The present part contains, like its 
predecessors, 60 plates, representing 75 plants (14 of these being 
varieties already partially described in the ‘ Flora Danica ' and two 
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liybrids).^ of wliicli. 24 luive not been lignred previously in any icouo- 
gniphic work. The plates are executed by Mr. Thoriiraaii. 'Perhaps 
next to tlie ^ Flora Dunica ’ the most important botanical work produced 
ill Deiiniark of late is ‘ L’xVmericjiie Ccntrale’ of Professor A. S. Oer- 
sted, the results of journey in Costa llica and Nicaragua in i84()~4S. 
As yet only tlic first part is issued, partly at the expense of the Danish 
Academy of Sciences. It contains 18 folio pages of letterpress descrip- 
tive of the physical features of the country, a map, two pliysiognomicai 
views, and 18 magnifiGent plates in copper, representing new species of 
plants. (Reviewed in Journ. of Bot. 1805, p. 102.) Oersted has 
also published an elaborate memoir on the classification of the Oaks, 
founded on the form of the pistil, venation of leaves, etc., wdiich dif- 
fers materially from that of De Candolle and other preceding writers, 
and is a valuable contribution to the liistory of the OapuliferrB. To 
the ‘ Proceedings of the Academy of Sciences ’ the same author has 
also coniribiiicd a paper on the ‘‘ Silpluon ” of the ancients, which, 
from a study of the classical writers, Greek coins, aud vases, he con- 
siders was a species of plant allied to Narihex Jsa-fadida, and wliich 
he proposes to call Nartheoo SllpJiimn. Professor Oersted’s numerous 
papers on the development of Fungi, his recently published ‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Cellular Plants,’ his ' Memoir on the Morphology of 
the Coniferae,’ etc., were also noticed. Of late years Dr. Eugene Waruiiug 
has visited Brazil, and made collections of plants chielly in the vicinity of 
Lagoa Santa. These are now in course of deseriptimi by himself and 
other botanists, chiefly Augustus Progel, J. A. Schmidt, Johaiinea Muller 
(x\.rgovieusis), Otto Bockler, C. F. Meissner, A. W. Eielilcr, ,T. G. Baker, 
Ernst llampe, George v. Martens, and Oito Nordstedt. The memoirs of 
these botanists are published chiefly in the ‘ Natural liistory Society’s 
Transactions,’ arc written in Latin, and contain descriptions and critical 
and geographical notes of many new or little known species. Wartiiing has 
published in the same place remarks on tlie development of beat in FM- 
lothndron Lmidvi (n. sp.) from Brazil. Tliti development of heat during 
the flowering period embraces two calorilic undulations. The first day 
the greatest temperature is towards 6 to half-past 7 o’clock p.m. It then 
abates and Bills to the normal heat during the night. The next day the 
calorific movement attains its culmiiiating-poiiit, 8 to 10 a.m., and ceases 
towards noon. Tluise observations are made on a plant whicli flowered from 
the IGtli to 17th of November, 18()4. The culminating-points of the ca- 
lorific undulation do not coincide with the time when the temperature of the 
air is at its maximum (viz. 2.30 p.m.). However, there has been observed a 
certain dependencie between them of this kind, tliat when tin; temperature 
of the spadix was more or less high, so also was the temperature of the air. 
The first period of heat presented the greatest intensity. Not only did 
the temperature last a much longer time, but was more elevated than in 
the second period. The greatest heat which Dr. Warming has observed 
was 39|-° G., the temperature of the air being then 23f®, showing a dif- 
ference of The difference in the part occupied by the stamens was 

even higlier, viz. 18-|-'^. The anthers did not open or discharge their 
pollen until the evening of the second day, after which the calorific ^ 
movement ceased. At the time of the development of heat the inflo- 
rescence gave forth an aromatic odour, which was much stronger when 
the temperature was more elevated. The spadix is constantly surrounded 
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by swanus of insects, 'vvliicb certainly assist the frucUrieaiion. Aiuou^' 
the other researches noticed were Oersted’s paper on Bldens plahjccjtha ; 
Warming, on tlie spiral arrangement of the leaves of CncarbUacm^ and on 
Bcopiola edropoides atid other BolanaeerB ; Lange’s addition to his 
'Handbook of the Banisli Llora,’ Didrichsen’s ‘History of Danish 
Botany/ and Warming’s ‘ Inaugural Thesis on the Indorcsccnee or l)cve« 
lopraent of ’Ewphorliad The review concluded witli some account of 
recent Danish excursions to Iceland and Greeidand, and the resuhs 
derived therefrom. — “ On the Fhyllotaxis of Lapidodendron'^ By Prof. 
Alexander Dickson. (This will be printed in ecctemo next month.) — 
“ On Lliiiim ennadense, L., var. pitberuinm., Toit. By Dr. Ilobcrt 
Brown. In the enumeration of Dr. Bigelow’s Oalifornian collections 
in the fourth volume of the ' Pacitic Eailroad Surveys’ (Dot. p. 146), 
Professor Torrey notes a variety of Liliimi canaderiHe^ distinguished by 
it.s stem and peduncles being minutely pubescent, the leaves broadly 
lanceolate, with the margin and nerves puberulous, the flowers (2-7) 
largely pediiiiculatt'd, the sepals markedly refiexed and pnrple-spotted 
within. In the course of examining his own and the late Mr. 
Jeffrey’s collection, I)r. Brown had found spocimciis which corre- 
sponded to Torrey’s description, hut the cliaracters are by :iio means 
constant, nor are all found on one plant. In specimens of LiUmn cana- 
deme^ gathered in Canada, the leaves were found cpiite as broad as any 
from North-West America, and in numerous specimens of Lilimn caua- 
deme from Oregon, California, and British Columbia, the leaves were 
almost linear-lanceolate. The pubescence is not a constant character; 
for while it was found on young plants, it was absent from old, nor was 
constant in either ; most probably it is caducous. The result of this is, 
that in all likelihood there is only one form of Lilimn canademe found over 
the whole North American continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
that any varieties are merely local, and the result of habitat, age or other cir- 
cumstances, which do not give the characters derived therefrom any kind 
of specific value.— “ Report on the Open Air Vegetation at the Royal 
Botanical Garden.” By Mr. M'Nab. 


Liteeary and Philosophical Society of Manchester — 
Feb. 1871. — Joseph Baxendale, Esq., President of the Section, in 

the cliair. “ Notes on Polygonum mhvm and its allies,” by G. E. Hunt. 
In reference to the discussion at this Society in November last (see p. liO), 
as to the claims of Folygonum mite^ Schrank, to rank as a native of 
Cheshire, in support of which it was stated that “so long ago as 1828, 
Mr, W. Wilson, of Warrington, sent the plant from a Clieshire locality 
under the erroneous name of F. minus to the la(Q Sir W. J. Hooker, in 
whose herbarium at Kew the specimens- still arc,” — Mr. Hunt stated (hat, 
through the kindness of Mr. Baker, of Kew, he had been since furnisheii 
with the perianths and fruit of the original specimen referred to above, 
and had compared them carefully with P. minm and m/Ue from various 
stations both in Britain and from the Continent. The comparison quite 
satisfied him that the Kew specimen from Cheshire could not be asso- 
ciated with P. wiYe, but was correctly referred by Mr. Wilson to P. minus, 
tiuds. Specimens were sent to Mr. Baker for iiis opinion, arid his reply 
was as follows, in a letter dated 31st January, 1871 : — “ 1 believe, now that 
riiave laid the nuts side by side, and compared them carefully, that you 
are quite right about i\\^ Polygonum P 1 may further add that airthe 
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speciiiunis also of more recent collection from Lancashire and Ciiesliire 
seen by me belong to F. whim, Huds* The distinctive characters and 
synonymy of the species were then given. Mr. Hardy remarked that it 
wouUrappear from Mr. Hunt’s remarks that, besides Mr. Baker, two at 
least of our oldest and most able botanists had failed to differentiate 
F. mirni^ and F. mite when specimens were before them. In support of 
what was stated at the previous meeting of the Society, as quoted by 
Mr. Hunt, be read the following extract from an article in the ‘Phybo- 
logist’ (vol. if. p. 332), by Mr. H. C. Watson, “ On the Foh/gonim mite 
of Sclirank and allied species ” : — ‘‘ Cheshire specimens (of P. mile) are 
in the herbarium of Sir W. J. Hooker, sent by Mr. William Wilson, under 
the name of P. mmus (1828); I have also European specimens of tl\e 
same species, sent with the names of laxlfionm, Weihe, diihimn, Braun, 
Braunii, Bluff and Ping., and mite, Persoon. Mr. Hardy declined assent 
to Mr. Hunt’s dictum that the relative size of the nut furnished the only 
good character by which to separate the two plants, believing that the 
size of the dower and the habit of growth, when occurring side by side, 
as these specimens did, ought not to be passed over; the leaves, too, of 
the Mere Mere specimen in particular were actually more broadly lanceo- 
late than those of the Oxford and Surrey specimens traced by Mr. Hunt ; 
and both the nuts and flowers larger than any of the other selected 
l\ minus exliibited by Mr. Hunt, and doubtless correctly named. The 
presence or absence of glands vvas, he believed, an important character ; 
but it was requisite, for the observation of these, that the specimens 
should be freshly gathered. Mr. Hunt’s localities for P. mite in Britain 
are all southern, but Mr. Baker, in his ‘ North Yorkshire,’ gives no less 
than four localities for it, two in the immediate neigliboiirhood of the city 
of York, and one as far north as Thirsk. Mr. Hardly also referred inci- 
dentally to the notes by the Hon. J. Warren in this Journal (pp. 8, 9) on 
the Mere Mere P. nodosum, and the Cheshire Bpilobium obsenr/m, and 
stated that he believed the former to be the seedling form of P. mnphibhm 
it.errestre)’^ and the latter identical with the plants published by Mr. Baker 
ill his ‘ Plantm Criticse,’ and North Warwickshire Pasciculus, under the 
name of E, ligulatmn. 




The death is announced, on the 3rd of April, of William Wilson, of 
Warrington, at the age of seventy-two. He was apprenticed to a soli- 
citor at Manchestci', and for a few years practised his profession at War- 
rington, after which he devoted himself to science. In 182G, he made 
the acquaintance of Sir J, E. Smith and Professor Henslow, and by them 
was introduced to Dr. W. J. Hooker, with whose class, he, in 1827, made 
his first botanical excursion. He greatly helped both Smith and Hooker 
in their ‘ British Floras,’ and soon took a high place amongst botanists. 
From about 1830, he specially studied Mosses, and the ^Bryologia 
Britannica,’ which he published in 1855, is still the text-book of English 
students of that group of plants. A new edition is much wanted, as 
about a himdrcd new British species have been detected since its publica- 
tion, and this want Mr. Wilson had hoped to have supplied, but his 

* Not so. Mr. Warren’s plant is a prostrate form of either, as named, P. 
macufMum (nodosum, Auct.), or possibly P. Fersicaria. The perianths bear a 
few glaruls. — II. TiinuuN. 
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declining liealili compelled him, shortly before Ins dcaili, to desire bis 
publishers to secure another editor, besides this, Mr. Wilson descrilicd 
the Mosses for Dr. J. D. Hooher’s * Flora Antarctica,’ Seemaiin’s ^ Botany 
of ike Voyage of li.M.S. Herald,’ and Drummomrs 'American Musci;"’ 
he also published many new exotic species in Hooker’s ‘ Loudon Journal 
of Botany.’ His name is comaicrnoratetl in Rom Borrer; J/y- 

memphjdnm Ifllmii, Hook., and other British plants. His daughter 
placed on his coffin a wreath of Hypnuins, Violets, and Ferns, a tribute of 
affection from a feilow-muscologist — Mr. G. E. Hunt. 

Mr. Eobinson writes from Paris, after the first siege of the city:— 
"The poor old Jardin des Plantes looked as straight-laced and as" well 
raked as on any previous 20th of March. The ruin caused by the shells 
has been quite repaired, and nothing is wanting but plants, which, no 
doubt, will soon be replaced by the other public gardens of Europe. By 
the way, it would have been a great gain to gardening if the old place 
had been utterly destroyed. Then, perhaps, a scientific garden, worthy of 
Paris in design as well as in contents, might some day be the result. It 
is, perhaps, the worst example of the numerous public gardens that are 
laid out in direct violation of the most essential and evident principles of 
garden design.” Perhaps the doubtful gain Mr. Eobinson longs for may 
still be attained. 

On May 1st, will be published the first part, to be continued quarterly, 
of Mr. Worthington Smith’s ‘ Mycological Illustrations,’ edited by Mr. 
W. W. Saunders and Mr. A. W. Bennett. It will contain 21 plates, and 
the price is 10s. Od. 

Dr. Eobert Brown, of Campster, has described in the ' Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History ’ for April, three new species of Querctis 
from north-west America. 

The Leeds Philosophical Society have secured Mr. L. C. Miall, of 
Bradford, a good botanist, as Curator of their excellent museum. 

We are sorry to see that Mr. Twining’ s economic museum at Twicken- 
ham has been destroyed by fire. 

The attention of our readers is called to the well- written and illustrated 
papers on "Botany for Beginners,” in the 'Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ which 
may be recommended, we think, with confidence to any one wishing to 
commence the study. 

Tiie Eeport of tlie Botanical Exchange Club is printed, and will be 
very soon issued to members. 

The Winchester and Hampshire Scientific and Literary Society, which 
ill March 1870 formed a botanical section, is to be congratulated" on that 
step. Under the Hon. Secretary’s (Mr. F. J. Warner) energetic super- 
intendence, the section held seven meetings last year, and made three ex- 
cursions. The same gentleman, with the assistance of two otlicr botanists, 
has prepared a list of species in the immediate neighbourhood of Win- 
chester, which is to be published in a future Eeport. Surely there is hope 
now of a Flora of Hampshire. 

Communications have been received from F. Stratton, J. Britten, 
lev. T. Allin, J. Sadler, J. Bagnal, Professor M'Nab, W. R. Jackson, 
Eev. F. E. Kitchener, Professor Thiselton Dyer, etc. 

COERICENDA ou p. 94, 1. 22 from bottom, for " 2 cones ” read 1 cone ; 

L 16, for "right” read left; 1. 15, for "left” read right; L 3,/or 
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SUGAR IN BEET-ROOT. 

By a. H. Church, M.A., E.G.S., 

JProfessor of Ohemistry^ Royal AgrictiUural College. 

(Plate CXYII.) 

Climate, season, soil, and manure, all have an influence on the amount 
of siig’ar produced in the root of the sugar-beet. On one occasion seed 
saved from good Silesian sugar-beet, containing, on an average, about 
18 per cent, of sugar, yielded plants the roots of which did not furnish 
more than one-fourth this percentage, for they had been too heavily di'essed 
with farmyard manure. In wet seasons, also, the roots may become 
very large, but the quantity of sugar they contain will not only be propor- 
tionately or relatively less, but may even be absolutely smaller in amount 
per root. Should, on the other hand, the season prove unusually dry 
and hot, a premature development, in the first year, of the flowering stem 
may take place, and this will be attended with a loss of sugar amounting 
to from one-eighth to one-fourth of the whole quantity present in the root. 
Yet, from the experiments of Corenwdnder (Jahresbericht Agric. Chem. 
1867, p. 127) the normal flowering of this biennial plant is attended by a 
complete consumption of its whole store of sugar. It is a singular fact 
that the seed produced in the first year from a sugar-beet plant of a good 
strain yields roots which only contain from 2*75 to 6 *2 3 per cent, of 
sugar, according to the experiments of the chemist just named. Many 
other facts of physiological as well as agricultural interest relating to the 
occurrence and disappearance of sugar in this root have been recorded. 
It is, for instance, well known that in such beets as grow partly out of 
the ground the percentage of sugar in the exposed portion may be only 
one-third (3*7 per cent.) of that contained (11' 2 per cent.) in the covered 
portion. Even in roots which have no tendency to leave the soil (a 
quality as valuable as the hereditary sugar-producing character), upper 
horizontal sections of a root contain rather less sugar than low^er sections. 
Any variations which may exist in the saccharine richness of the several 
vertical zones of the root, reckoning from its axis to its circumference, 
do not appear to have been studied. 

In the present notice I merely intend to record a series of experimonts 
on the gradual sugar in beet-roots during the summer and 

autumn of the years 1869 and 1870. And I purpose, in giving the more 
complete experiments of the hitter yeai*, to exhibit them espeoiaily in rela- 
tion to the amount of rainfall. 

The first series of experiments was made in 1869 with Silesian sugar- 
beet seed, kindly furnished me by Mr. James Uuucnn, of Mincing Lane, 
who has successfully established a beet-sugar factory, at Lavenham, in 
Suffolk. Roots taken up from the same experimental ground at Ciren- 
cester at the undermentioned dates gave the following percentages : — 
September 8th, 1869 . 5*85 per cent, sugar. 

October 9th, „ . 8*58 „ „ 

November 3rcl, „ . 9*43 „ „ 

„ 24th, „ . 10*59 

VOL. IX. [JUNE 1^ 1871.] 
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But this series of sugar-estimations was too imperfect to admit of satis- 
factory conclusions being drawn from it. So, in 1870, another and far 
more complete series of observations was made. The soil was analysed 
and the rainfall and temperature regularly recorded, while the determina- 
tions of sugar, commenced in August, were continued at fortnightly inter- 
vals, until December. The weight of the plants taken up for analysis at 
each successive period, was also noted, with the proportion of root to leaf 
which they showed. I do not propose to give here all these details of the 
experiments, but to confine my remarks to the main conditions affecting 
the production of sugar in the root. 

The table prefixed to this note (Plate CXVII.) represents the rainfall 
during, and the percentage of sugar after, a series of fortnightly periods. 
Before making a few remarks on the ‘‘ sugar-curve,’' I present, in the 
annexed table, some of the chief data of the experiments : — 


8 If gar in BeeU7'Oot^ 1870. 



Periods. 

BaiufaU. 

Eatio of Root 
to Leaf. 

Siipjar 

perconttigo. 

Fortnightly 
increment 
of sugar. 

I. 

July 28 to xiiig. 9. 

■743 in. 

100 : 153 

8-70 

— 

11. 

Aug. 10 to ,, 23. 

1-630 „ 

100 : 126 

9-20 

'50 

in. 

„ 24 to Sept. 6. 

1-180 „ 

100 : 102 

9-77 

'57 

IV. 

Sept. 7 to „ 20. 

„ 21 to Oct, 4. 

*485 ,, 

100 : 91 

10-48 

•71 

V. 

' 91 

100 : 85 

12-00 

1'52 

VL 

Oct. 5 to „ 18. 

a-494 „ 

100 : 65 

13-18 

1'18 

VII. 

,, 19 to Nov. 1. 

1-663 „ 

100 : 65 

13-47 

•29 

VIII. 

Nov. 2 to „ 15. 

•210 „ 

100: 58 

13-53 

•06 

IX. 

„ 16 to „ 29. 

1-723 „ 

100 : 62 

13-58 

•05 


It should he added that the average weight of the roots increased regu- 
larly and to a considerable extent at first, in periods I., II., and III. ; 
afterwards, the increase was less regular. The temperature of the season 
had attained its maximum three weeks before Aug. 9tli, and after that date 
decreased pretty -steadily. 

The most obvious conclusions to be drawn from the above table are the 
following : — 

1. During root-development in August, and down to September 2()th, 
the leaves do not proportionately increase, but present a relative diminu- 
tion of about one-third. 

2. During the period referred to above, in I., the absolute tpiantity of 
sugar increases considerably, but, owing to the great increase in the abso- 
lute weight of the roots, its percentage proportion is only raised by about 
one-fiftli of its percentage at the beginning of this period.*^ 

8. During October, the most lupid clevelopincnt of sugar takes place, 
the virtual maximum of the season being reached at the end of that month. 

4. The fortnight without rain, ending Oct. 4th, was that in whitsh the 
greatest increment in the percentage of sugar occurred (and, it may be 
added from other data, only an insignificant addition to the weight of the 
roots was made). 

It is intended to continue these experiments, and to render them as 
complete as possible. It is hoped that important facts in the physiolo- 
gical chemistry of sugar may thus ultimately be learnt. 
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IS ACORUS CALAMUS A NATIVE? 

By Henry Trtmen, M.B., P.L.S. 

The late Dr. Bromfielci, in Ms eatalogue of Hampshire piaiitSj thus 
writes (Phytoh iii, p. 1009), — “I have a lurking suspicion that the 
Sweet Flag may not be aboriginal to Britain;” and he gives as a reason 
for this doubt the absence of any record of the plant as wild in the 
herbals of Turner, Gerarcle, and Parkinson. I am informed by Mr. 
Hemsley that Mr. Borrer also considered it '^probably planted” in the 
county of Sussex, where, as well as in Hampshire, it is confined to a 
single station.* In the Thames valley, however, the AcoriiB holds a hir 
more prominent place, and is common by the side both of the main 
stream and of its tributaries as well as round ponds ; in the eastern 
counties it is stated to be equally or more common. Its area is pretty 
wide, extending* from the south coast to Lancashire and York. In the 
neighbourhood of London it is thoroughly wild, and this is doubtless the 
case elsewhere in England, for, with the exception of Dr. Bromfield above 
quoted, all the writers on our flora have deemed it a native. Watson 
says (Cyb. Brit. iii. 31) apparently a true native,” and (Compend. 348) 
“ native ” ; Babington and Hooker pass it without a doubt ; Beutham 
says (‘Handbook/ cd. 3. p. 436) “believed to be indigenous only in 
some of the eastern counties of England ” ; and A. de Candolle does not 
include it in bis list of species certainly or probably naturalized in Great 
Britain (Geog. Bot. 645-697). 

My attention has been lately directed to the matter by reading 
M. Devos’s notes on the naturalized and introduced plants of Belgium in 
the Bull. Soo. Bot. Belg. 1870, pp. 5-122, where, after a review of the 
history of the plant ou the Coutiueiit, he points out that in Belgium, as 
in all western Europe, the Acorns, though now very well and widely 
established, was unknown before nearly the end of the sixteenth century. 
He tbei’efore classes it with the “ denizens,” using that term as Mr. H. 0. 
Watson has employed it. With the view of seeitig whether any and what 
countenance tlie history of the plant in Britain gives to this view, I have 
looked over the botanical literature of our country, and I may say at once 
that the general result is a corroboration of M. lievos’s inferences. 

M. A. de Candolle classes the data upon which conclusions with 
regard to naturalization must be based, in the absence of positive proofs, 
under the three groups of historical, linguistic, and botanical. I will in 
the case before me take tliem in that order. 

William Turner, in his first book, the ‘Libellus novus’ of 1538, foL 
lowed Brunfels in making Aco?*us (of the ancients) to be his Lseud-^ 
acorus. He soon discovered Ms error, and in the names of plants (1548) 
says, that “ Acorns groweth not in England.” He knew no more of it 
than the root, then largely sold as a drug, which he describes iu his 
‘ Herball,’ pt. 1. B. ii. (ed. 1, 1551), and p. 21 (cd. 2, 1568). Lobel, 
however, in 1575, was able to examine a living plant in the garden of 
“Johannes Dilsius,” at Liege, which had been sent by Clusius, who ob» 
tairied it from Eitbynia (‘ Obsejrvationes,’ p. 20). The plant seen by 
Lobel had no flowers, but he has very well described the root and 

^ Mr. Hemsley has since observed it in a second one, in Arundel Bark, where 
he thinks, it may have been planted. 
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leaves. This botanist was inucli in En^iaiid, and paid special attention’ 
to the aquatic plants about London. Wien Clusius, in 1583, published 
his ‘ History of Pannonic Plants,’ which also contains his few notes on 
English Botany, he added to the stock of knowledge about Jcorus by 
iiguring* the inflorescence, giving details of the Bithvnian locality at 
“Pnisa” (Brussa?), and inforaiing us (p, 261) that Prisius saw it, in 
15 775 near Vilna, abundantly, where the inhabitants call it Tartarsky, 
because its properties were flrst made known to them by the Tartars.* 
It soon began to get known in gardens. In 1586, Eobin grew it in the 
Eoyal Gardens at Paris (Hist. Gen. Lugd. p. 1618), and in 1596 we 
find it enumerated in the catalogue (p. 1) of Gerarde’s garden in London. 
Here we are told (' Herball,’ p. 56) it prospered “exceedingly well,” but 
never bore catkins, Gerarcle obviously had no notion tliat it w^as a 
native of this country ; he merely repeats the previously-reported exotic 
localities. Johnson, in his revised edition of Gerarde’s ‘ Herbal 1,’ gives a 
better figure (Clusius’s), and says that, in 1632, he received from 
“ Mr. Thomas Glynn, of Glynnllivon, in Carnarvonshire, . . . tlie pretty 
Julus, or floiire of this plant, which I could never see here about London, 
though it growetli with us in many gardens, and that in g'rcat plenty ” 
(p. 63). Johnson apparently looked upon it as entirely a garden plant, 
and says (p. 64) it may be “ fitly called in English the Sweet Garden 
Flag;” whilst his contemporary, Parkinson, a very accurate botanist, 
says explicitly that it is a stranger, “not growing with us” (Theat. Bot. 
p. 40). Acorns is not included in Ray’s ‘ Catalogue of Cambridge 
Plants’ (1660); but in Merrett’s ‘Pinax,’ first printed in 1666, it is 
entered as “found by Dr. Biwn, near Lyn, and by Mr. Brown, of 
Oxford, near Hedley, in Surry” (p. 2). These localities are also given 
in the first edition of Ray’s ‘ Catalogus Plant. Anglim’ (1670), where 
the author adds that he had seen it ten years before near Norwich, and 
that Mr. Heedham reported it abundant and wild in Cheshire (p. 7). 

It appears, then, as far as history goes, that Acorns Oalamns was un- 
known in this country before 1596, when Gerarde had it in his garden, 
and that it was not till about 1660 that it was reported as a wild plant 
from Norfolk. We have therefore to consider whether it is more pro- 
bable that, being a common garden plant, it should have l)ecomo natura- 
lized, or that it was overlooked in the wild state by all the herbalists who 
l)otanize(l in England before 1660. But a few other data may be 
brought to bear on the question. The plant possesses ho English name 
of any aiitupiity, the name proposed by Johnson given above being the 
only one ever used and is indeed that still employed, omitting the word 
“garden.” I have not, however, been able to ascertain wlictiuu* tiierc is 
any howt/ide Welsh name. On tlie other hand, the aspect of the spticies, 
when seen growing round the ponds and by tlie streams of the Thames 
valley* is quite that of a native, and gives one no reason to doubt its spon- 
taneity ; it has all the look of an integral part of the native vegetation. 
In tlie case of a water-loving species, however, too much stress must not be 
laid upon this fact — Impatiem fulm, which grows along witli it, iias an 
equally English appearance, though a cm'iaMy introduced plant of a 

* Pallas, on the ticket to the specimens in his herbarium now in the British 
Museum, gives some information about the preparation of the I’hizorae, and its 
extensive use in diarrhoea, in the regions near the Caspian, where the plant is 
very abundant. 
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recent date. Dr. Hooker states, in his ' Student’s Piora/ that he has not 
seen the fruit of Acorns, and I am myself in a similar case, hut I have 
not made a special search. Dr. Boswell-Syme describes it in ^ English 
Botany,’ but does not say if from British specimens. 

The bearing of these various data seems to me to be against the 
nativity of Acorns Calamus in England. The plant is certainly not a 
showy or conspicuous one, and might be passed over by an ordinary 
observer, though its peculiar and powerful odour when bruised, readily 
makes its presence known even to them, and its singularity of appearance 
then becomes striking. It may be said, I think, with certainty that such 
good observers as Turner, Lobel, Clusius, Gerarde, Parkinson, and Johnson, 
not to mention others whose names are, from not being authors, less known, 
could not have passed by so singular a plant, — familiar, too, to all but 
Turner in the garden, and to which a special interest attached, from the 
uncertainty and confusion prevailing as to the right name of its then 
much-esteemed rhizome. Besides this, we know how readily Acorns is 
established if planted in a suitable situation, and how rapidly such 
aquatic species will extend themselves throughout a river basin. More- 
over, in this case there was a direct incentive to assist this, for the root 
bore a good price botli as a drug and also among the brewers as a flavour- 
ing for beer. It is, indeed, generally admitted to have been planted in 
not a few of its stations ; and as definite statements on such subjects are 
rarely put on record, it is well to say here that Dr. J. E. Gray, of the 
British Museum, tells me, that the late Mr. Wheeler, of the Apothe- 
caries’ Company, planted it extensively about London, and that Dr. Gray 
himself saw this done at the well-known locality at Lord Mansfield’s, 
Higbgate (see 'Flora of Middlesex,’ p. 291). It would seem still more 
likely for the older apothecaries to act in this manner, and they probably, 
did so j though, even without this direct interference of man, the Acorns 
might readily become established on a river-bank in proximity to gardens 
(as at Fulham, the first locality recorded for Middlesex), from the rhi- 
zomes being thrown out with garden-rubbish. 

Devos tells us that in 1590 and 1591 Sebitz naturalized it at Strasburg, 
and J. Bauhin at Belfort, and that in 1710 it had become abundant in 
Alsace, though wanting in France, where, indeed, it is still rare. We 
have seen that it was a little earlier in cultivation in Belgium, but there 
is no definite record of its having been intentionally planted iu wild loca- 
lities there. 

Ill conclusion, when we find the history of the plant in western Europe 
generally agreeing so closely with that in England, we must, I think, 
allow that tlie case for Acorns as a native becomes still further weakened. 
Indeed, all the fixets about the plant seem to point to south-east Europe 
and adjacent parts of Asia as the home of Acorns Calamus, and to a pro- 
pagation westward by means of cultivation in botanic gardens ; whilst, 
as far as Great Britain is concerned, it probably originated from Gerarde’ s 
garden in Holborn, whither it may have been brought from Belgium by 
his friend Lobel. 

This Mr. Wheeler sowed and planted many rare species at Hampstead, in 
the wood called usually Turner’s Wood. (See Francis’s Anal. Brit. Ferns, ed. 1, 
p. 64.) 
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ON THE PHYLLOTAXIS OP LEPIDODENDRON AND THE 
ALLIED, IP NOT IDENTICAL, GENUS KNOERIA. 

By Piioi'EssoE Alexander Dickson. 

{Read at the Meeting of the Rdinhurgh Botanical Societg, Agril 1871 .) 

The fossil remains of these plants are often so compressed that it is 
difficult, or even impossible, to trace the secondary spirals round the cir- 
cumference of the stem. In those cases, however, where there is coinpa- 
ratively little compression, — i. e. where the stem is more or less cylindrical, 
— the determination of the phyllotaxis is easy. Of such steins the author 
had examined thirteen specimens, which may be classed according to 
the series of spirals to which the leaf-arrangement belongs. 

A. Ordinary series, -l, f, f, etc. 

a. Single spirals. (D, turning to the right; L, to the left.) 

1. lepidodendron (Possil ironstone series) ; stem about f in. 

in diameter. Secondary spirals 8 D, 13 S, 21 D. Diver- 
gence = 11 (or possibly |i-). 

2 . Lepidodendroib (Knightswood, near Glasgow, Mr. J. Young). 

Stem about if inch in diameter. Secondary spirals 
13 D, 21 S, 34 D. Divergence = fl-. 

3. Lepidodendron (Possil sandstone series) ; trunk about 2 ft. 

long, with an average diameter of 20 inches. Steepest 
secondary spirals 55 S, 89 D. Divergence = 
h. Conjugate spirals. 

4. Lepidodrohns ornatm (Bathgate coal-field) ; about J in. in 

diameter. Secondary spirals 10 D, 16 S, 26 D, 42 S. 
Divergence = == (bijugate arrangement). 

5. Knorria taxina (from the collection of Dr. Rankin, Car- 

luke) ; slightly compressed, 4-5 in. in diameter. Se- 
condary spirals 15 D, 24 S. Divergence 
(trijugate arrangement). 

6 . Lepidodendron (from Dr. Rankin’s collection) ; about I -J-in. 

in diameter. Secondary spirals 10 D, 15 S, 25 D, 40 S. 
Divergence = yiVs—rV (quiiiqucjugatc arrangement). 

7. Lepidodendron (Dowanhill, Glasgow, Possil sandstone 

series) ; trunk about 1 ft. long, with a diameter of 1 ft. 
This stem requires further study ; but 35 seeomlary 
spirals were counted to the right ^nid 56 (o the hd’t. lli 
all probability the secondary spirals are 7 8 , 14 1), 21 S, 
35 D, 5 6 S, 91 D. Divergence = 3 - == (7-jugate 
arrangement. So far as I am aware, no case of a 7-jugate 
spiral has been noted hitherto. 

B. Series -f-, etc. 

8 . Lepidodendron (Messrs. Merry and Cunningham’s Clay- 

band iron pit, Carluke) ; stem 2 in. in diameter. Se- 
condary spirals 18 S, 29 D, 47 S. Divergence 
0 . Series f, etc. 

9. Lepidodendron (Museum, Royal Botanic Garden, Edin- 

burgh) ; stem somewhat flattened, 1 - 1 -|- in. in diameter. 
Secondary spirals 9 D, 14 S, 23 D, 37 8 . Divergence 

■g -g. 
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10. Lepidodendron (Kedliaugli, near Edinburgh, Mr. Peacli) ; 
stem somewhat flattened, f to y an inch in diameter. 
Secondary spirals 9 S, 14 D, 23 S, 37 D. Divergence 


— ^0 • 

T) Smp=; I A Ji 5 _ s is 21 

OCHtS 2, y, y, yy, yy, yy, -|-y, CIC. 

11. Lepidodendron (from Dr. Eankin’s collection) ; about in. 

in diameter. Secondary spirals 12 D, 19 S, 31 D. Di- 
vergence = 

E SeripR A -A- JL. in is pf/» 

XI. KJLilLiS y, jy, yy, yy, yy, yy, 610. 

12. Lepidodmidfon elegans (Possil ironstone) ; about 1|- in. in 

diameter. Secondary spirals 10 S, 13 D, 23 S, 36 D. 
Divergence = aa, 

13. JjBpidodendron (Possil ironstone) ; about 21- in. in diameter. 

„ Secondary spirals 23 S, 36 D, 59 S^ 95 D. Divergence 

— -4JL. 

15 4 .* 

From the above it is evident that the phyllotaxis of Lepid-odendron is 
extremely variable, as much so, perhaps, as that of those most variable 
plants in this respect, the Cacti. It is also clear that what has been 
enunciated by Prof. Ilaughton* as the law according to which the leaves 
of palaeozoic plants were arranged, viz. that of alternate whorls, does not 
apply to these ancient Lycopods. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE ‘FLOEA VECTENSIS.’ 

By Alexander G. More, F.L.S., M.E.LA. 

{Continued from page 115.) 

Lactuca vlrosa^ L. Hedgebank by the roadside near Winford Firs, 
sparingly. 

Hierachmi milgatim. Fries. Bordwood Heath and a sandpit in Morton 
Lane, Brading, are the only two localities known to me. ‘ 

H. tridentatmi^ Fries. Far more frequent. Centurion’s Copse, Bem- 
bridge ; landslip near Luccombe (1857), Pan Common, New Copse, 
East Standen, etc. ; Nunswood Copse, near Ningwood (J. G. Baker). 

Carnpanihla I'otundifoUa, L. A monstrosity, with the corolla cleft into 
five narrow segments, was found at Freshwater, by my friend Mr. F. 
Bond. 

Walilenhergla liederaoea, Eeich. On Buck’s Heath, , in a wet corner 
near to Kingston Church ; also between Pile and Gladdice’s Farms (Eev. 
Dr. Cookson). 

JBryihrma Centaurium, L., var. capiCata, Ecem. et Sch, On Fresh- 
water Down and in the warren at Alum Bay, plentifully. This is, I be- 
lieve, the plant given in ' Flora Vectensis ’ as £J, littoralis, which I have 
not succeeded in finding in the Isle of Wight. 

Qentiana campestris, L. On Colwell Heath close to the " Nelson Inn ” 
(H. C. Watson, 1861), and gathered there in 1862 by myself. On Afton 
Down, Freshwater, E. Tucker, 1869 (Journ. Bot. Yol. YIIL pp. 160 and 
385). 

‘^Cuseteta Trifolii,3db. Apparently increasing. Mr, Pristo says that 
it is becoming a pest in the Clover fields about Whippingham. I have 

^ ‘Manual of Geology’ (London, 1866), pp. 243 and 245. 
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myself found it at Bembridge, Yaverland, Alverstone, and between 
Kniglitoii and Newchurcli, etc. At Landgiiurd (A. J. Hambrougli) , Apse 
(Major Smith) ; Thorley (Br. G. B. Tate). 

Fulmonaria angusH/olia, L. In Morion Lane, near Bradlng, sparingly ; 
the only station known on the south side of the Chalk Downs. 

M^^osotis palustris^ With. By the stream above Alverstoiie Mill. 

[Lpciuni barharimi^ L. Well established among shingle close to high- 
water mark, on an island at the mouth of Newtown Creek (Dr. G. li. 
Tate, 1868).] 

Verhawm Thapms^ L. Two specimens collected by Dr. Bell Salter in 
Morton Lane, and others labelled by him V . thapsiforme, from Yaverland, 
belong to V. Thapsus. 

[F. Blattaria^ L. On Brading Down, at the end of a lane leading 
from the village, well established, but no doubt derived from the neigh- 
bouring gardens, where it is still cultivated. Mr. Stratton cannot now 
had it near Carisbrooke, and, like myself, believes it was introduced 
there.] 

f Veronica pollta, Fries, var. grayidifiora, Bab. A few roots at Bem- 
bridge in 1853 ill company with the usual form. 

^V. Buxhaumil, Ten. Increasing. Near Sandown, Shanklin, Brading, 
Borciwood, Alverstoiie, Steephill, Newport, etc. 

Digitalis purpurea^ L. A monstrosity, with the corolla deeply cleft, 
was found near Guildford, by the late Dr. Bell Salter. 

X Antirrhinum Orontimn^ L. Gravelly fields near St, Helen’s (Miss A. 
Deigbton). 

Linafia vrdgaris, Mmnch, var. latifolia, Eromf., ‘ Phytologist,’ vol. iii. 
p. 627. In its original station this plant iio longer preserves the charac- 
ter of the large foliaceons bracts and superior size of flowers. Some spe- 
cimens gathered a few years ago still partly exhibited these peculiarities, 
but at present, except for its wider and more glaucous leaves, the plant is 
nothing more than L. vulgaris, and I have gathered it with equally wide 
leaves in Guernsey. 

X Melampyrnm arvense, L. The locality, “near Lord Dysart’s ” 
(Steephill), given by Mr. Snooke in his ‘ Flora Vectiana ’ (1823) shows 
that this plant is no very recent settler. Normally a colonist, it has taken 
possession of some bushy slopes in the Uuderclid. 

Euphrasia Odontites, L, Both E. verna. Ball, and E. serothm, Lam, 
occur near Bembridge, but I cannot believe them anything more tliau 
slight varieties of the same species. 

Bartsia viscosa, L. On the borders of a few cornfields ; also in a 
meadow and along the lane adjoining at Foreland, Bembridge (I85(:>), and 
gathered there many times since. 

? Orohancle amethystea/Tlmxll.^ On the sandhills of St. Helen’s 
Spit, close to the gun battery, only two specimens, found in the vicinity of 
Eryngium mantimum (Miss F. M.'More, 1859). These specimens were 
much withered, and I have not succeeded in finding the plant again; but 
my friend Professor Babington thinks with me that they may possibly 
belong to 0. ametlystea, Thuill. 

0. cm'ulea, Till. On a piece of heathy pasture between Landguard 
Farm and Merry Gardens (Mr. Harabrough). The station in Sandown 
Bay is now much narrowed from the gradual falling of the grassy border 
of the cliff. 
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'\3£e}htJi(i Totmidlfolia^ L. A form with leaves more elong-ated than 
usual oceui’s in a hedge close to the bridge at Sea Grove, and it is this 
variety which has been mistaken for M, si/lvestris in the Isle of Wight. 

M. saliva, L. By the side of a stream near the cliff at Brightstone 
(A, J. Hainbrough, 1860). In ditches, and by the stream a little above 
Tar-bridge. There was also a specimen labelled “ Guildford ’’ in Dr. Bell 
Salter’s herbarium. 

Tuhra, Smith. In a ditch near the White Cottage, between Lake 
and Shanklin (Eev. T. Salwey, 1857), and well established there in 
1859. Hedge near the Nelson’s Arms Inn,” Colwell Bay, and plenti- 
ful in the garden of the inn (H. C. Watson). Among Brambles by the 
roadside at Niton, close to a cottage (Rev. E. Carr). 

\Balvia fratmsis, L, The single plant mentioned in the ‘ Flora Yec- 
tensis ’ grew in a grass held, but upon land that had been ploughed not 
many years previously. Mr. Kirkpatrick afterwards found another plant 
in a different part of his land; no doubt accidentally introduced, and 
now extinct.] 

Origanum vnlgare, L., var. mrens. Isle of Wight Dr. J. E. Gray 
(Cornp. Cyb. Brit. p. 545). 

Thjmus Ghamvedrys^ Fries. Bleak Down (A, J. Hambrotigh). St. 
Helen’s Spit, and probably elsewhere, but far less common than T, 
Serpylhm, 

Oalamintha officinalis, L., var. Briggsii, Syme. Near Gavisbrooke 
(F. Stratton, 1867). 

^Nepeta Cataria, L. By bridle-roads in two places on Bowcombe 
Down (F. Stratton). 

Lamiim piirpuremn, L., var. decipiens, Syrne. In garden ground at 
Bembridge. 

Obs. Lamiim intermedium must be erased from the list, Dr. Brom- 
ficld’s specimens being nothing more than a variety of L, incismi, with 
leaves broader and more cuneate than usual. 

Stacligs palustrk, L. Mr, Hambrough’s specimen, supposed to have 
been S. ambigua, is only a slight variety of S. palmtris. 

Obs. ’\BaUota ^'uderalls. Dr. Bromfield’s specimens from St. Law- 
rence do not belong to this but to B. fmtida, Lam., nor have I succeeded 
in fnuliiig the former. 

XAnagalUs arvensis, L., var. cmidea. In a field at Alverstone (J. 
Pristo), 

Genttimulm minimus, L, Gravel pit at the junction where the road 
from Newport branches to Fishboimie and Eyde (Eev. A. M. Norman), 

Blantago Qorompm, L. Inland on Fan Common* Bleak Down, and 
at Newchurch. 

Schoberia maritma, Mey. The stouter and more ligneous form men- 
tioned by Dr. Bromfield grows on St. Helen’s Spit, and in other places 
round Brading Harboxir, but is certainly no more biennial than the ordi- 
nary state of the species. Judging from the description, it seems to be 
the typical S. maritma of Dumortier, Bull. Soc. Eoyale Bot. de Belgique, 
vil 328 (1868). 

XQhenopodUm polyspermum, L., var. cymosum, Moq.-Tand. Near 
Shanklin, the only locality where I have found it, but var. acutifoUum, Sm., 
is frequent. 

JC. album, L., var. candlcms, Lam. Near Kerne, etc., not unfrequent 
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in cultivated ground. — Var. paganum^ Eeicli. Eembridge, etc., frequent. 
Var. viride, L. Shanklin, Saudown, Ikmbridge, etc. Common. 

[C, fic^folimi. Smith. A specimen in Sir W. Hooker’s herbarium at 
Kew is labelled Isle of Wight, but I have never met with the plant iiqy- 
self.] 

'\0. iirhicum, L., var. mtermedhm^ M. & K. At Hide Harm, ijcar Sliank- 
lin, I once found a plant producing* on one branch cymose clusters of 
flowers, accompanied by a leaf nearly entire, while the rest of the leaves 
were toothed, and flowers in panicles as usual 

fC. Tuhnmi, L., var. pseitdo-boirgoides, Wats. The plant which grows 
at Hardingshoot Pond belongs to this form, but Dr. Brorafleld raised the 
typical G. ruhrmn from seeds taken from the dwarf decumbent form, so 
that I do not see how it can rank as a proper variety. I have seen the 
typical C. 7'uhrmn^ L., only once at Bembridge. 

Salicornia Iierbacea, L. A very slender dwarf form, quite prostrate, 
and little branched, occurs near Newtown on ground from which the 
turf has been recently pared. The spikes are acute, but the intcrnodcs as 
in ordinary S. p?'ocumbens, Sm., so that it does not agree with JS, appreMa 
of Duraorlier, but nearly with S, pudlla of Mr. Joseph Woods. (Phyi, 
O.S., iv. p. 309, 1851.) 

8, radkamy Sm. Wootton Crcbk (A. G. M.). By the West Yar 
(Di% G. U. Tate). Two forms of this occur on the shores of Brad- 
ing Harbour. On the harder miul grows a plant with a stout, central, 
woody root, often half an inch in diameter, round which spread the decum- 
bent lateral branches, which scarcely at all take root at the joints. This, 
I believe, represents 8. fruticosay L., and 8. lignosa of J.Woods, 1. c. 
But in the soft, pulpy mud the branches take root in all directions, while 
the original stock decays as they advance, leaving an interwoven mass of 
slender roots creeping in all directions. This latter is the proper 8, 7*adk 
cam of Smith. 1 was unable to see any difference between the seeds of 
these two forms, and I may remark that M. Duval Jouve, in his elaborate 
paper on tlie Drench SaUcom’KBy published in the Bulletin of Bot. Soc. of 
Prance, voL xv. p. 165 (1868), does not show any great difference be- 
tweeii the seeds of bis two species, 8. sarmetUosa (g'adlcans of Smith) and 
S.fruticosa. The observations of Lloyd in his ‘ Flore de rOnest/ p. 417, 
seem to agree very closely with my own experience, and I think tliat we 
may safely claim S.fruikosay L., as an Isle of Wbglit plant. 

Airiplex liUoraliSy L., var. marinay L, On tlie gravelly point at Bem- 
bridge. Bank of the Medina, near East Medina Mill (F. Stratton). 
Shore below Boiildner (Herb. Bromfield). A. lUtoralky L., is ,rrt 5 {[ucut. 

A. paiuhy L., var. A. angnUi/oliay Bm. Very common.— Var. treday 
Angl, serraia, Syme, Near St. Helen’s, Sandovvn, etc., fixupumt. 

A. Imiaia, L., var. yl. deltoideay Bab. In garden ground at Ikm- 
bridge, and, in its prostrate form, very common along the" muddy embank- 
ments of Brading Harbour, at Luccombe, Boncluirch, Yarmouth, etc. 

A. SmUhii, Syme; A.pakda, Sm. Common. 

A. Babingtoviiiy Woods. Plentiful on shingly and sandy beaches, and 
occurs also along the tidal creeks. In salt marsh ground/l have noticed 
a form which differs from the ordinary A. Bahingtonli by the elongated 
shape of the fruit calyces, many of which are irregularly shaped. 

A. aremriay Woods; A, taemktay FIcq;. Vect. St. Helen’s Spit. 
Sandown Bay. Norton’s Spit and Totlaud’s Bay. Bather rare, but f 
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believe all the stations given in ' Flora Yectensis ’ for A. lacinlata belong 
to this species. 

Obs. a. nitens, Eeb., I have not succeeded in finding on the shore 
near Eyde, so that it has probably become extinct, and was, no doubt, 
the outcast of some garden. 

Rfmex p7'ate7ms, M. et K. In a meatlow between Centurion’s Copse 
and Brading Harbour (Eev. W. W. Newbould). Gurnard Bay and by 
the Medina (F. Stratton). In several localities near Bembridge. Be- 
tween Shanklin and Luccombe. Brading marshes. On the shore at 
Norton, etc. Judging from the irregular shape of the enlar^'ecl petals, 
this is rather the hybrid R. oUtw folio-crisp as ^ if that can be dis- 
tinguished from R. pratensis proper. 

R, sanguineo-cr'ispus, A plant occurs here and there about Bembridge 
which is intermediate between R. c^'ispm and R, sangtuneas^ nearer the 
latter ; its leaves are curled and narrowed to the base ; sepals as in R. smi- 
guineas, but twice as large and wider ; the flower-spikes much tinged 
with red ; I believe it is a hybrid. With it occurs another plant, which 
differs in having the sepals slightly denticulate, and which, in a series, 
would take its place between R, sanguineus and R. pratensis. 

Polggonum Persicaria, L., var. elatmyi, Gren. et Godr. = P. yiodosum^ 
(Journ. of Bot. ix. 37). In Sando’v^ Marshes, but much rarer than the 
normal form. 

P. mite, Schrank. A single plant in the marshes north of Pan 
Common, September, 1S58. This specimen was found growing with 
tlie typical V. mums and P. Persicaria, and was also accompanied by 
what I think is a very tall and large form of P. minus, much resembling 
Eeichenbach’s figure (Ic. Bot. v. 493), but which Dr. Boswell Syme is 
inclined to refer to P. mite. A number of specimens which I collected 
at tiie same time seem to form a complete series, ranging from typical 
P. mite to the usual small form of P. minus ; and I strongly suspect that 
they include some hybrids tliat might be called “ mimy'Upey^sicarla.^^ 

P. aviculare, L. The following forms occur : — Var. P. agrestimm, 
Jord. In coni fields and cultivated ground, frequent. To this I should 
refer the plant noticed by Dr. Bromfield (Phyt. iii. 763) as resembling 
the American P. erectum. Var. vulgnium., Syme. Common at the 
foot of walls, along waysides, etc. Var. P. ureuasU'iim, Bor. On St, 
Helen’s Spit, and probably elsewhere. Var. P. microspermum, Jord. 
On the shore in Sea View Bay and on St. Helen’s Spit. The specimens 
from both localities have been identified by Professor Boreau. Var. 
furlvaguM, Jord. This is the var. segetak, of Bromfield (Phyt. id. 763), 
and is very common in stubbles and among crops, especially on a calca- 
reous soil. Var, P. Uttorale, Link. On St. Helen’s Spit with P. Rail 
(A. G. M.). Totland’s Bay (F. Stratton). 

P. Rail, Bab. St. Helen’s Spit ; Spit at Hampstead ; west side of 
Newtown Creek (A. G. M.). Shore between Yarmouth and Bouldner 
(J. G. Baker). Norton Spit, Totland’s Bay, Colwell Bay, and Freshwater 
Gate (Mr. II. C. Watson). 

P. Convolvulus, L., var (B. pseudo-dwmxtonm, Wats. Near the church 
at St. Lawrence, and in cornfields near Luccombe. Shore at East Cowes 
(F. Stratton). 

TImkm lumJ/imm, De Cand. On the sandhills of St. Helen’s Spit, 
near the mill pond. 
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X Euphorbia platyphylla, L. Cornfields near the windmill at Bembridg’e 
and on Bembridge Down ; at Cai'penter’s, near St. Helen’s ; cornfields 
a!)ove Steepbiil; at Hampstead, ShaMeet (Dr. G. E. Tate). Alverstone, 
"VYliippingham (J. Pristo). 

E. Faralias, L. One plant on the sandy shore of Gurnet Bay, 1808 
(J. Pristo), probably sprung from seed carried by sea from Hay ling 
Island. Still flourishes on St. Helen’s Spit and at Norton, where it was 
planted by Dr. Bromfleld. 

UHica dioictti L., var. angmtifolla. Lower Hide Parm, near Shanklin 1 
(Ee?. T. Salwey). 

XTJlmus, I do not think either species of Elm is indigenous in the 
Isle of Wight. Trees so commonly planted, whose roots run so far, and 
whose seed is so easily scattered, require stronger evidence in their favour 
than I have yet seen ; and there are in the Isle of VPight scarcely any 
upland copses where the Elm might he expected to occur as native. 

XSalix triandra, L. Eedhill Farm, Appuldurcomhe (Herb. Bromfleld). 
The specimen is from a female plant, and is marked as doubtfully native. 

XS. fray Ills, L. Marshcombe Copse, Yaverland; near Yar Bridj^e; 
near Kerne Farm ; Lower Knighton, etc., but not in any locality where it 
can be considered native. 

S. acuminata, Sm. The Willow from Northwoocl Park, preserved 
under this name in Dr. Bromfield’s herbarium, is referred by Professor 
Babiiigton and Mr. J. G. Baker to 8 , Smithiam, Willd., vfir. rngom, but 
1 have gathered in Marshcombe Copse a plant which exactly corresponds 
with the figure of S. acummaia in ‘ English Botany,’ and this seems to be 
a hybrid between 8. capraa and 8. viminalu. 

Obs. 8. Mirim, Flor. Yect. Some imperfect specimens from Barns- 
ley Farm, preserved under this name in Dr. Bromfield’s herbarium, belong 
to 8 . cinerea, L., and it is to be feared that the Salix noticed near New- 
town by Mr. Borrer was the same, or, if correctly named, it must have 
been planted. 8, acutifolia, 8. emruha, 8. viieUina, 8, triandra, etc., are 
cultivated in the Willow beds, but the only species which appear certainly 
indigenous are 8 , repens, 8. azirita^ 8. cinerea, and 8 , caprmi, 

Xdumperus communis, L. I have only seen the single bush which 
grows on the down above Nunwell, and on it I found several well-formed 
and fertile-looking berries in April, 1860. 

{To he continued.) 


SHOBT NOTES AND aUERlES. 

Plants of Staffordshike,— Tn reply to the Ecv. W. A. Leighton 
(see p. 112), I arn able to state that Caimock Chase is about 760 feet 
above the sea level, and Sutton about 460 feet, Tim flora of Sutton 
Common is more boreal than alpine, I think, containing an abumijmcc of 
Vlex europms, Calluna vulgaris, Mrka cmerea, B. Teiraltx, with here 
and there scattered tufts of Triodia decumbent and MoUnia earn lea. I 
also find Parnassia palmtru and damns Montana, but never abundant 
here. The flora of Cannock Chase is much the same as that of Sutton.— 
J. Bagnall. 
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Perianth (p. 112). — The term ‘perianth ’ seems to me to be too use- 
ful to discard. It should, however, be used as a collective terra for the 
floral envelopes. We may thus have the perianth in its perfect foras 
separable into two parts — the calyx and corolla. Then, again, either 
the outer or inner portion may be wanting, or the two series may be 
similar, either both calyx-like, calycoid, or both more or less brightly 
coloured or corolloid. — W. 11. M‘Nab. 


Plants op Co. Cork. — Schyus Savii; not recorded up to this from 
District No. 2 of ‘ Cybele Hibernica,* but occurs abundantly in the east 
of the county. — Carex dwuha ; apparently a very rare plant in Ireland, 
but not unfreqiient in this county. It occurs at Midleton, and in the 
extreme west near Bantry, — C. limosa ; not recorded from this county 
hitherto, but found twice by me last summer, near Glengarifle, at base of 
the Sugar Loaf, and on Bluefort Bog, Newmarket. — Q. fiUformk; stated 
by Drummond to grow in Bally phehane Bog, near Cork, but not seen 
there lately. I found it last summer abundantly in a lake at head of the 
Glengarifle Glen. — G. paludosa ; not recorded from the county. I have 
found it here at Dumfort Bog, and again in the west near Dunmanway. — 
T. Allin. 


Veronica trtphyllos, X.-— One of my pupils lately found this in a 
cornfield near Kugby, where several other Veronicas were growing. Its 
occurrence here so far away from the eastern counties, its proper habitat, 
seems worthy of record. — F. E. Kitchener. 


Crithmum maritimum.— I n the last number of the Journal (p. 143) 
the shingly beach at Newton Creek is called a “most unusual locality” 
for Gnthtnum maritmum. Surely this is not the case ; the plant is 
not abundant in Sussex, but I find it here and there on the beach all 
along the coast from Rye to Chichester Creek, and 1 have seen it in 
several similar places in other parts of England. — W. W. Reeves. 


Applications of some British Plants. — The Carices are not 
noted for their economic value, but in isolated country districts we may 
often see some novel application of a native product little thought of by 
the residents of large towns. The Garex panicidata, L., a plant growing 
in wet copses and marshes, would appear to be of no interest economi- 
cally, yet the dense tufts of this plant, which attain a large size in the 
Norfolk fens, are cut by the peasantry, and used to a certain extent in 
some parts of the county, as well as in Sussex, for kneeling-hassocks in 
churches. They are very durable, and have been known to last over fifty 
years. The stems of Scirpus lacustris and Typha latifoUa are, of course, 
more generally used, but these are platted, while the tufts of the Carex 
require no preparation. In Yorkshire and Cumberland it is not uncom- 
mon for the Hair Moss, Foly trichum commune , to be used both for 
hassocks and brooms. In Lapland, the natives remove large masses of 
this Moss from the ground just above the roots, and use them for mak- 
ing beds and for coverings instead of blankets. — J. R. Jackson, 
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Flora Hantoniensis (p. 160). — There seems to be now some like* 
liliood that the long-desiderated ‘Flora of Hampshire’ will, at no distant 
date, be taken in hand. Early information (not given, 1 think, in T)r. Brom- 
tield’s fitic eontribution to the subject) could be collected by the carrying 
out of some such plan as I have sketched out in the Journal, Vol. VIII. 
p. 158. I have not paid much attention myself to the county in my 
reading, except as regards such matter as bore upon the Isle of y\dght ; 
so that, besides references to Gerarde, T can only, at present, give the 
following scant information: — Lobel, ‘ Illustrationes Stirpium’ (1655), 
p. 85; Johnson’s ‘ Mercurius Botanicus ’ (1634), pp. 21, 22, 59, pars 
altera (1641), p. 30; Parkinson’s ‘ Theatnnn Botanicum’ (1640), 
pp. 640, 1167, 1485 ; and Hobson’s ‘British Flora’ (1776), p. 161. — 
Hobert Tuceer. 


Triciiomanes radtcans in England. — In a recent number of 
‘ Nature,’ (vol. iii. p. 509,) Mr. E. F. im Thurn gives a locality for this 
species in Cornwall. He states that he found it “ on a rock overhanging 
the water about a quarter of a mile below the fall ” at St. Knighton’s 
Kieve, on the northern coast of the county, in August, 1867. In the 
succeeding year, during a hurried visit, he was unable to see it. In the 
next number of ‘Nature,’ (vol. iv. p. 8,) Mr. W. P. Dymond, of Fal- 
mouth, corroborates the fact, and adds that the Fern was first recognized 
at the spot by Mr. E. W. Fox, in 1866. Mr. im Tlmrn has kindly 
communicated to me some additional details. The waterfall in question 
is about two miles from Tintagel Castle, and the same distance from 
Boscastle ; a single patch only was seen, and the fronds were probably 
not much over two inches in height. He has no doubt of the identity of 
the plant, but, being separated from his herbarium, is unable at present 
to submit the only frond he gathered to my examination. With reference 
to the probabilities of its introduction at the fall, Mr. im Tliurn writes : 
— “ The rocks about the waterfall are exactly of the kind on which the 
Trichommm usually grows, and if there is any one in the neighbourhood 
with a taste for the cultivation of Ferns they may, of course, have tried 
the experiment of introducing the plant. Again, the waterfall, which is 
, romantic enough to attract many visitors, is, with a certain amount of 
ground round it, enclosed, and let to a man who makes a show of it. 
The Ferns of other species growing about the fall are remarkal)le for 
their great luxuriance, and are much admired by visitors, A smattering 
of fern-lore being so common amongst tourists, it is by iio means impos- 
sible tliat the lessee of the waterfall may have attemptetl to add to its 
attractions by planting rare Ferns. Notwithstanding all this, my own 
impression is that it was not an introduced plant, for which opinion my 
reasons are as follows : Firstly, the plant was not growing close to the 
waterfall, the part generally visited, but some little way down the stream, 
almost, if not quite, beyond the range of onlinnry visitors. Secoiully, it 
is scarcely probable that a man who has to repay himself for a heavy rent 
by the fees obtained from visitors during the shert summer season would 
be able to expend much in plants as rare, expensive, and insignificant as 
the Trichomanes, especially since it would be passed unnoticed by all but a 
few of his customers. Thirdly, and lastly, the plant showed no visible 
signs of introduction, and was of the wild form, and not of that slightly 
different form which it assumes under cultivation.” Under these circum-* 
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stances, it will be best for the present to withhold from the Trlclio-^ 
marm an unqualified admission into the flora of Cornwall. There is, 
however, undoubted evidence of its existence in England at a time pre- 
vious to the introduction of tlie popular taste for Fern-culture. la the 
first volume of this Journal (p. 238), attention was drawn by IVCr. T. 
Moore to Dr. Richardson’s specimens from Bingley, Yorkshire, in the 
British Museum ; and in the Banksiaii herbarium there is another speci- 
men from “ Belbank, Yorkshire ” (the same locality), collected by Hud- 
son. These Yorkshire plants are but an inch or two high. There are 
also in the Museum very luxuriant specimens from Carnarvonshire, col- 
lected in 1863 by Mr. Backhouse. In this locality, however, there is 
reason to suspect an intentional introduction, as is also the case in the 
parallel habitats in Westmoreland and Arran, recorded in this Journal, 
Vol, I. pp. 238 and 293, and Argyle, given in Watson’s ‘ Compendium,’ 
p. 604. The comity of Derbyshire ” is mentioned in ‘ Nature ’ (vol. iii. 
p. 333) as formerly producing this rare Fern, but I suspect some error in 
this. Still, there is sufficient probability of coming upon Trichomanes in 
a wild state in England to render worth while a special search in suitable 
localities. — Henry Trimen. 


Flora Vectensts. — In continuation of my remarks (Vol. VIII. p. 
384), I may state that the Sloane MS. 591, ascribed to Dr. John Pratt, 
(cf. p. 15 of the present volume,) gives localities for Samphire, Fmm 
mariuus, male and female Mercury, agreeing with those given in Vol. VIII. 
p. 159. 1 find no mention of Isle of Wight plants in Elackstoue, ‘ Spe- 

cimen Botanicum’ (1746), nor do I come across any record in Dr. W. (j. 
Matou’s 'Scenery of the Western Counties of England’ (1797), nor in 
J. Hassell’s ‘Tour of the Isle of Wight’ (1790). There is a like silence 
in W. Grilpin’s ‘Observations on the Western Parts of England, relative 
chiefly to Picturesque Beauty, to which are added a few Remarks on the 
Picturesque Beauties of the Isle of Wight’ (1798). Richard Warner, in 
his ‘Collections for the History of Hampshire,’ etc. (in six vols., 1795), 
gives the Ryde habitat for Mercm'iaUs mas et fmmim (vol. iii. p. 32), on 
the authority of the ‘ Magna Britannia,’ and Mercurialis annua (vol. iii, 
p. 34), from Gough’s ‘ Camden.’ I come now to the ‘ Rimil Economy 
of the Southern Counties, comprising . . . the Isle of Wight,’ etc., by 
W. Marshall (1798). This author writes (vol. ii. p. 254), “ Out of the 
face of the clilf (near St. Catherine’s) shrubs ami herbaceous plants are 
seen in great abundance, and to the eye glancing over them the species 
appear numerous.” Then, on p. 280, he remarks, “ The most extraordi- 
nary circumstance which arose in examiiiiug the crops of the Isle of Wight 
is, that not an acre, nor even a plant of Sainfoin, met the eye ! Even on 
the whole extent of calcareous lauds that I traversed I I do not mean to 
assert that there is no one instance of Sainfoin being grown in the islanil ; 
but, from the inquiries made, I learnt that there was, in 1791, very little, 
if 'any, then growing 1 And the reason given for this neglect of it was, 
that ‘ it soon goes off j’ an extraordinary circumstance (seeing the nature 
of the soil), which is only to be explained in the calcareous lands of this 
island having been repeatedly cropped with this valuable plant, or by 
some impropriety in the management of the growing crop.” (Compare 
Mr. A, G. More on this plant, p. 140.) On p. 287, we find “The 
Turnip crop is shamefully managed in this island ; not one acre often 
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appears to liave been boed. To-day I saw a waggon load of Cbarlocb an 
acre, where Tiiroips were doubtless intended ; and yesterday not a less 
burden of the common Bugloss {Lycopsis arvends).^^ 1 now pass on to 
the ‘ Delineator, or a Picturesciue, Historical, and Topographical Descrip- 
tion of the Isle of Wight,’ by James Clarice (2nd edition, 1814; 6th 
edition, 1824). In this we have, “The Bee and Fly Orchis are found 
near Carisbrooke Castle and several other places in tiie island” (2ml edition, 
p. 77; 6th edition, p. 68); also, “there are several at Sir William Fitz- 
william Barrington’s, Bart., Svvainston.’* The Blgitalk and Hock- 
samphire ahe also mentioned in both editions. Englefi eld’s ‘ Isle of 
Wight’ (1816) is mostly concerned with the geological aspect of the 
island, but on p. 53 he writes: — The observation of the sudden changes 
of the whole look of the vegetation, correspondent to the changes of tlic 
subsoil, which Dr. Maton, in his ‘Western Tour,’ mentions with the de- 
tail of an experienced botanist, had occurred to me constantly in my 
different tours in the island, and had guided me iu a very instructive 
manner as to the succession and limits of the different subsoils, where no 
openings of the ground ^vere to be found to aid research. Tiie geologist 
would do well to pay constant attention to such indications ; and there is 
something peculiarly pleasing in seeing sciences not apparently related 
thus mutually tending to the advancement of both. How false and con- 
temptible is the supercilious pride of him who dares despise even the 
most apparently trifling observation on, or humble investigation of^ the 
great and infinitely varied spectacle of nature !” My last quotation con- 
sists of the last sentence in the description of the Isle of Wight by llobcrt 
Mudie, Hampshire (vol. iii. L of W. p. 226), 1838 : — “The botany and 
zoology of the Isle of Wight present nothing peculiar.” I have not been 
able to consult J. Albin’s‘ Isle of Wight Magazine’ (1799) ; W. Cooke’s 
‘Picture of the Isle of Wight’ (1813); nor John Sturch’s ‘Isle of 
Wight’ (1791). In conclusion, I hope to make some further remarks 
on the modern condition of the flora, wdien Mr. A. G-. More’s valuable 
paper has been completed. — B. Tucker. 


Luminous Fungi. — Two years ago I had some specimens of luminous 
fungi sent to me from the Cardiff coal-mines ; they were parasitic on the 
shoring timbers, and both fungi and mycelium ivere phosphores(?cnt. The 
colliers in the coal-mines of the western boundary of Glamorganshire and 
adjoining Caermartlienshire are well acquainted with ihijsc phosphorescent 
fungi, and the men state timt they give sufficient light to “see their hands 
by.” In another coal-mine, seven miles north of Cardiff, some colliers 
told Mr. William Adams that they had seen liglds on the iimlxu’ when 
travelling in tne dark, and one of them said he was nmch frightcmiu! the 
first time he saw them. The luminous fungi sent to mo from these mines 
were specimens of Poly poms minoms, Fr., and they could be seen in the 
dark at a distance of twenty yards. I have also* seen P. sulfimms, Fr., 
phosphorescent, and Mr. Broome has met with a luminous CorUcimn. I 
have heard that 0. emruhum^ Fr., is sometimes liuninous. Berkeley says 
that Ayaticm (Grepichtus) olearius, Fr., a parasite of Olive-trees, is some- 
times so luminous in the south of France that letter's may be distinguished 
by its^ light. A short time since I had a dried Agaric (probably a 
Collyhia) given me through Professor Church, of Cirencester, wdiich was 
phosphorescent when gathered ; it came from a cellar in Oxford Street, 
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Tlic luminous fungus referred to in the Marcli number of ‘ Science Gossip/ 
seems to be the same with Agaricus GaiAneri^ Berk., an interesting 
eccouiit of which was laid before the Linneau Society in 1869, in a letter 
from Mr. Collingwood. The writer stated that this species in Borneo 
could be distinctly seen in the dark, shining with a soft pale greenish 
light; the older specimens were described as possessing a greenish lumi- 
nous glow, like the glow of the electric discharge. The mycelium of this 
species, like the mycelium of Tolyporm minosiis, Br., mentioned above, 
was luminous. It was stated that Mr. Plugh Low had once seen the 
jungle all in a blaze of light, by which he could see to read as he was 
riding across the island "by jungle road. Several other species are men- 
tioned as phosphorescent in Berkeley’s Mntroductiou to Cryptogamic 
Botany,’ p. 265. I have several times observed flowers to be luminous, 
especially during certain atmospheric conditions in midsummer ; such in- 
stances as the luminosity of stale hsli, potatoes, etc., are of course known 
to every one. A year or two ago, when returning home through Epping 
Forest at night, after a long day’s excursion, I saw a veryjurainous 
object on the ground in the distance ; on nearing it I found it to be a 
dead rat, which I brought home in my vasculum, and laid on the garden 
bed, where it preserved its luminosity for several nights.— Worthington 
G. Smith in ‘ Science Gossip.^ 


ADDITIONS TO THE BRITISH LICHEN-ELORA. 

By the Eev. James M. Crombie, M.A., F.L.S. 

No. II. 

In addition to tliose formerly recorded in Yol. YIIL p. 95 of this 
Journal, as supplementary to my Lich. Brit. Eiium., there now fall to be 
enumerated the following species, which chiefly since that time have b^ri 
gathered and determined. Several are again new species^ the majority of 
which were collected by myself last autumn, during a short excursion to 
the Blair Athole district, in the central Highlands of Scotland. This 
tract hitherto, as it would appear, quite unexplored by any iichenologist, 
yielded a very goodly number alike of rarities and of novelties, the ma- 
jority of the latter being still undetermined. 

I^yrenopsis fuscatula, NyL Enum. 144, On rocks in maritime .tracts, 
Bare in the Channel Islands, where it has been gathered sparingly, at 
Noiiinont and Le Moge, Jersey (Larbalestier). 

Calicium retiuens^ Nyl. in Flora, 1868, p. 161. On the bark of Oak 
ill maritime tracts. Apparently rare in the Channel Islands, and gathered 
only very sparingly in Jersey (Larbalestier), although, from the small size 
of the apothecia, it may have been overlooked elsewhere. 

Alectoria capUlaris, Ach. L. U. 593. Not uncommon with var. cana^ 
Ach,, on old Pines in the Highlands of Scotland, at least in Braemar, but 
always barren. From A.jiibata it is distinguished by the greyish colour 
of the thalliis, and by the reaction K + ; the former with its vars. prolixa, 
Ach., and cJialybeifo^inis, Lin., having olive-brown thallus and reaction 
K = , according to Dr. Ny lander. 

VOL. IX, [JUNE L 1871.] N 
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ciiHfiit, I'ayi. in. I 111). Si, 152. lliis, uccordinji; to autbentic 
M|)(i(anicus iVoiii I'aylor in Herb, ib-it. Mils., is onl^' a muscicolo state 
of >yirk l)nfhmrl; au<l, imleeil, as appears from one of the above 
spt!rinu‘iis, ^Favlor was lattm’ly aware of its being only a var. of 8. 

Jj^jUDiora, Aeh.V Nyl. L. P. 121.; Plaeodiiitth cllrluell/im, 

Hepp. Kleeht, obo. On Oak-lnirlc in lowlninl inaritinie tracts. Rare, ainl 
gathered bnt very sparingly near Fairlight, Hastings (Croinhie), though 
it may l)c (‘xpt;eU*d to occur t'.lsewhere in the soulii of England. 

/j. .P(n'lswu>sU^ Nyi. hard, ijuxianb, p. tRbS. On the trunks of trees 
in lowinml tracts. Apparently loiad, as inair Hhauklin, Isle of Wight 
(I loll) ; thougdi I have seen spcidnimis from various localities in the 
.south of England closidy approaching it, but not suhiciently typical. 

L, airi>sefir( (Vi's. L. Ihh’. 1 4b), JVyl. Sean. 170. On schistose mouii- 
taiiions rocks. Rarii, and gatli(u*(5d only luvir Dolgelly, in Wale.s (Holl). 

It is (doscly allied to L. hadift, of which Fries regarded it as merely a 
variety. 

L, Ht^ntpoHu^ var. para.vfdca^ Sinmrf, Ijupp. 100 (eermkeea, Nyl. 
Proil. DO). .Parasitic on thallus of Oladonia pipudata. Not common in 
Hulialpinc tracts, as on old Ash-trees in (lien Loehay, .Brcadalbaue 
((„!roml)i(‘). 

DlriHa r(*pmtda^ Frs. B. 0. V. 2S5. On rocks in maritime tracts. 
.Ran^ and local in the Clianuel Islands on coast of Herm (Larbalestier). 

Lecidm parmlma, Nyl in litt. sp. n. On old pales iu ilamp shady 
plaices in lowland tracts. Apparently rare and local, near Hendon, 
Middlesex (Crombie). It is closely allied to some states of L.denigrata; 
but amongst other marks of distinction lias the hymeneal gelatine yel- 
lowish wine-coloured, and not bluish with iodine. 

L, enalUica, Nyl. Lapp. Or. 148. On old fir-pales in siibalpine tracts. . 
Pcrliaps not very rang though as yet gathered only sparingly in Glen Lilt, 
Blair Athole ((.Irombie) ; but from the small size of tlu^ apothecia, and 
their being so much scattered, it may have been overlooked elsewhere. 

*£/. endopella, Leiglit. in litt. sp. n. Oii lir-pales in subalpinc tracts. 
Rare in (Hen Fender, Blair Athole (Crombie, August, 1870). It is allied 
to the pri'cediug, from whiidi it is distiuguisluid chietly by the largiw 
and {srowdml n})othocia, and tlie spores liaving two rather largo uuclei. 

Ij. m(dffifO(d/r(Kf(i Linght. in lilt. sp. n. On dcicayiug fir-fiales in sub- 
alpine regions. Rave and local, near Locli 'rummel, IV.rthshirt; ((.Iromliii^, 
August, 1870). Olii^ thallus is almost furfuraccous, and the afiothetna 
internally pahi viohit-black, as if stained with ink. 

L, alot.ha, Mass. By mm. 42. On, eal{%‘ircous roclcs in siibalpine tracts. 
Perhaps not uncommon In hilly njgions, though as yet gathered only iH^a,r 
Buxton, Derbyshire (llolL), and, at first sight, not to be distinguished 
from other externally similar specii^s. 

L, Bonieilki (I)esmaz.), Nyl. Lapp. Or. 152. On box, -leaves iu ma- 
ritime tracts. Apparently local iu the ChaiuH.d Islands, as in Jersey 
(Larbalestier), and also in' tlie south of England, as near Hurst in Sussex 
(Davies) . 

X, sublatypea^ Leiglit. in litt. sp. n. On micaceous stones of walls in 
naountainous regions. Very sparingly iu Glen Fender, Blair Athole 
(Crombie, August, 1870). Externally it very much resembles states of 
X. latppea ; hut the thalline reaction (K— ), as well as other minor clia- 
lacteristics, show it to be distinet. 
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X. aw/iJtotera, Leight. in litt. sp. n. On gneissic sLoiies of walls in 
liilly tracts. Rare and local at Hill of Ardo, near Aberdeen (Crombie, 
August, 1870). The tliallus is like that of Plloplioroii Jib ala ^ and the 
apotliecia are partly innate, prominent and clustered. The spores are not 
unlike those of X. lapicida, but the character of the thallus and the brown 
hypotbecium keep them distinct. 

i. suh-Koch'noia, Nyl. in Flora, 1869, p. 85. On schistose rocks in 
subalpine and maritime regions. Perhaps not unfrequent, as on Cader 
Idris (Leighton, 1864), and on the coast of Kincardineshire (Crombie, 
1865), tho\igh not distinguislmd till Nylander’s description, as above. 

X, n/gro-glomeratn, Leight. in litt. sp. n. On quartzose stones in bare 
alpine places. Very rare on summit of Ben -y-gloe, Blair thole ((Toinbie, 
August, 1870). Externally it has a general resemblance to X. did/icens, 
but is sufficiently distinguished by the squamulosc dispersed thallus, the 
colourless hypothecium, and the apothecia internally colourless. 

L. triphafimia, Nyl. Prod. 141. On shady rocks in subalpine tracts. 
Bare and local, having* as yet been detected only very sparingly on 
Morrone, Braemar (Crombie). The usual and typical corticole state may 
also be expected to occur in the Highlands. 

L. leucloclinella^ Nyl. in litt. sp, n. On rocks in subalpine regions. 
Apparently local, having been found only on Lythe Hill, Salop (Leighton). 
It is described in Mndd’s ‘ Manual’ as a var. of L. tw'rnciilosa, under the 
name of X. spuria, Scha.T, and as such is also issued by Leighton, Exs. 
189, from which, however, it is readily distinguished by the ivJiUe hypo- 
thecium. 

L. hntlcidaris, var. Gagei (Hook. Br. EL iii. 17 7) dolosus, 
E. IL 2581. On slt\te rocks in subalpine tracts. Apparently rare and 
local ill S.W. Ireland. An authentic specimen, manii Sir W. Hooker, 
occurs in Herb, Brit. Mils., from the O’Donoghue’s Prison, Killarney 
(Sir T. Gage). It is evidently to be regarded as a subspecies of A. 
lenticnlaris, from which it is distinguished chiefly by the determinate rusty- 
brown thallus, in small circular patches, and the minute dnvk-browu apo- 
thecia with paler evanescent margin. The Lichen Gagid of E. B. 2580, 
is, according to authentic specimens from Tayl. in Herb. Brit. Miis., only 
a young state of Brp,omyces anomalus, Tayl., as in my Emim. p. 05. 

Glgp/m lahjrinthica, Ach. Syu. 107. On the trunks of trees in snb- 
alpiiKi regions. Rare and local in S.W. of [rcland, where it was formerly 
gatlnu’cd about Killanu'y by Sir T. Gage. This is a most interesting 
speeies, belonging to a germs essentially tropical, though in recent years 
it does not appear to have been again gathered in the above locality. 

VerracMria fmco-argillucea, Anzi. Langob. 368. On moist calcareous 
boulders in mountainous tracts. Rare, and as yet gathered only sparingly 
on Craig Tulloch and at base of Ben-y-gloe, in Blair Athole (Crombie). 

F, llenscheliana, Krb. S. C. Gr. 336. On sdiistose rocks in moun- 
tainous tracts. Apparently local, as on Ben Voirlich (Dr. Stirton) and 
Craig Tulloch (Crombie), but may be expected to occur elsewhere amongst 
the Grampians. 

MelanotJieca dijfasa, Leight. in litt. sp. n. On the smooth bark of 
trees in mountainous tracts. Apparently rare and local, having as yet 
been found only on Nant Gwynaut, Snowdon (Leighton, 1865). 
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EEPORT OF THE CUFATOR OF THE ROl^ANIC'AL 
EXCHANGE CLUB FOR THE YEAH 1870. 

{Reused hj the Author,) 

I regret to liavc to notice', this year a large increase in the proportion 
of iion*contnl)u(iHg meinbe'rs to those who send pareGs. I ivould h(‘g 
to suggest to the uieinbcrs that an increase of eontrihuiing ineniFctrs is 
essential to the continuance of the Exchange Club, and 1 would urgcj 
tlicm to try and enrol new contributors among their friends, so as to 
enlarge as much as possible the area from which plants can be collected 
for distribution. Giaait credit, for the nuincrons inteia^sting species 
sent, is due to those who have collected plants for the club this year, 
among which the following are the most deserving of notice: — 

Thaliclnm KoeMi, Fries. ‘‘ Loch Conn, co. Mayo ; new to the Irish 
flora.” — A. G. Moke. 

Nuphar pumila, DC. Loch Lubnaig.” — A, Craig Ciilustik. I do 
not recollect that this local plant has been recorded from the Loch above 
mentioned, though it has been long known to grow in the TjOcIi of 
Menteith, in the same county, about live or six miles distant from 
Locli jjiibnaig*. 

yllpssim incamim, L. Some scores of plants were seen in two clover 
fields in Snrrey, about a dozen miles apart; one being at Pirford, the 
other at Friinley. As 1 had never, before 1870, been within half a mile 
of either field, I cannot say whetlier the occurrence of tlic ])lant was 
limited to that year. Further particulars stated in the ‘ Journal of Botany ’ 
for December, 1870.” — PI. C. AVatson. 

Sisymbrium polyceratium^ L. Charleston, Fife, introduced with bal- 
last? in great quantity.” — A. Craig Christie. 

Erysmmn, cheimntholdes, “This plant is a common weed in and 
around Buxton. I have noticed it for several successive years.” — 
Augustin Ley. 

Brassica campestris, L, (?) “ A series of specimens from the Thames 

side, in Surrey, to illustrate the gradual change, from the rough and 
clear green leaves of the young plant, to the smooth and subglaucoiis 
leaves of the flowering stage. This plant is plentiful in various spots 
along the course of the Thames, in Surrey and Aliddlescx, where it has 
been perfectly established for many years. A doubt of its original nati- 
vity there is suggested by the fact that it seldom (if ever) spreads more 
than very short distances from the river into the noighlionring fnlds. 
Except in the constantly thin and stringy root, it scarcely diUcrs (Tom 
the cultivated Turnip. In other respcet.s it appears to have'eloser affinity 
with the Turnip than it has with the Wild Navcw, or Brcmim (mmpesfnSy 
figured in ‘English Botany.’ All three are clearly tlistinet from th(‘, 
Swede Turnip of agriculture — easily known from them by the glaucous 
hue of the radical leaves, even the earliest, and the pale buil-orangc 
tint of its considerably larger flowers. See ‘ Journal of Iktanv ^ for 
December, 1870.” — H. C. Watson. 

Bolygala calcarea, F. Schultz, “ Swincombe Down, Oxon.”~J, F« 
Ddthie. I am not aware that P. calcarea has been recorded from 
Oxfordsliire, although it is plentiful on the Berkshini side of the river. 

Linn. “ Near Southsca, Hants. Not very recently 
recorded from, this coast.” — Fred. Stratton. 
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Slle^ie marUlma, With. ? “ Speciinerio of a plant, most like tins, but 

by the many-flowered panicles, and not densely matted barren stems, 
showing some likeness to Sileiw wjiata^ Sm. They grew just opposite the 
town of Salta sh, on the Devon side of the Tamer, which at the point indi- 
cated is a tidal river.” — T. E. x\iicher Eriggs. These specimens are 
almost identical in appearance with the form which ordinary Bilme mart- 
tima, from Shorehara, Sussex, assumed when transplanted to the garden 
of iny former residence, in Adelaide Eoad, London, where it grew in a 
shady situation. In Balmiito garden, however, the same species, trans- 
planted from Seafield, Fife, has retained its normal appearance. 

Sagina ciliata, Fries. Orrock Hill, Fife, J. Boswell Syme ; and North 
Queensferry, Life, A. Craig Christie. In the former station this plant 
grows in profusion at the east base of the hill, along the road leading 
from the Kirkcaldy and Aberdour Turnpike-road to Orrock Farm. 

Spergnlaria neglecia^ Syme. ‘‘ Tabley roads, Knutsford, Cheshire.” — 
J. L. Warren. Notable as being an inland station for a plant which 
is ordinarily maritime. (See Journ. Eot. YITl. p. 252.) 

S. ritptcola, Lebel. {r(i 2 :)estris^ Lond. Cat.). Maritime rocks, Col vend, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, F. Buchanan AVhite; and Dingle rocks, south of 
Liverpool, Lancashire, J. Harbord Lewis. This plant was first intro- 
duced into the British list, in the ‘London Catalogue’ of 1857, on my 
own authority, from specimens collected in Guernsey in 1853. In 1860 
it was detected in Britain proper, in the Isle of Wight, by Mr. A. G. 
More. Since then it has been found along the south and west coast, 
from Dorset to Cheshire. Mr. Lewis now sends specimens from Lanca- 
shire, and Dr. Buchanan White traces the plant into Scotland. 

Linum ang uni i folium, Hucls. Herefordshire. “ I am informed by 
the Eev. W. H. Piirchas that the locality from which I send it, is the 
only certain locality in the county of Herefordshire. I noticed it at this 
spot some years ago; and again found it there abundantly this year,”— 
Augustin Ley. 

Tilia grandifoUa, Ehrh. “Keswick, Cumberland. Not recorded in 
‘ Com])enclium of the Cybele Britannica’ for the lake province. T. in-- 
iermedia, DO., is the common form; but there are numerous trees of 
T. grand folia along the ’western side of Derwentwater.” — Charles 
Bailey. “ I have seen it in several places in the lake district, but 
none where it looked really wild.” — J. G. BaIvER. 

IJgpericum bcdkimi, Boiss. “Fi'om Devon stations, near Plymouth. 
Tiie flowers of the plant from Warleigh are rendered smaller than usual 
by drought. The Common Wood specimens, with larger flowers, were 
collected after the weather had become wetter.” — T. E. Archer Briggs. 

Sarothanmus scoparim, Koch, var. albm. “ Eoadside, between Nairn 
and Cawdor, N, B.” — J. Duthie. 

Trfolinm hghridum, Linn. “ Knutsford, Chesliire.” — J. L. Warren. 

Geiim intermediim, Ehrh. “ Skipton, Yorkshire. Very common between 
Skipton and Bolton Abbey. G, rivale and G. nrbauim, particularly the 
former, also abundant.” — C. Bailey. 

“ Rosa cauina, var.?” Near Eichmond, York ; J. Ward, “ Belongs to 
R. tomentosn, not R, catdna, the form characterized by the combination 
of simply toothed leaves, with a glabrous peduncle and calyx. It touches 
close upon R. farinosa, Ilau, and R. cinerascens, Duin. ; but I do not 
know that it has been specially named.” — J. G. Baker. 
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Rosa mJcrayitJirf, Sm.,Yar. Rrkjgsii, Baker. Collected from the plant 
so naineil by Mr. Baker in lus recent ‘ Moiioj^-raph of the British Eoses.’’ 
Specimens from Faiu’y Wood, of another naked-piRl uncled form of R. wl- 
crautJm, with very small fruit, arc sent, that they nmy he coiupured witli 
the other.” — T. E. Archer Briggs. 

R, verticlllacaHlka, Herat. “From Ilarcsiouc, Brixtou, sliovviiig’ a 
peculiar annatiire on the branches. The form from Wavleigh is re- 
markable for having prickly fruit.” — T. 11. Archer Briggs, 

R. arveusls, Linn. var. hibracteaia^ Bast. “ This occurs in many spots 
near Plymouth.” — T. E. Archer Briggs. 

R. arvensisj Huds. var. Chesterton Wood, Warwick ; H. Bromwich. 
“ A very curious form, hearing the same relation to the type that my vtir. 
gallicoidt'S, from the same station, bears to typical R. stgloscu It is not 
named in Continental books, so far as I know,” — J. G. Bakke. 

Pyriis commmds, Linn. “Hedge, between Thornbury and Common 
Wood, Devon,” — T. R, Archer Briggs. A wclhinarked form which 
I cannot identify with any of those described by French writers. The 
branches are apparently not spinous, the leaves small, about an inch long;, 
oval, acuminate, rounded at the base, finely crcnatc-serrate, very slightly 
pubescent beneath and on the margins when young, glabrous when mature. 
Flowers small, about f inch across, in a cyme, of which the rachis is 
often so elongated that it becomes somewhat racemose. Calyx densedy 
and finely woolly. Styles a little shorter than the stamens. Fruit f to J- 
inch long, roundish-turbinate, abruptly narrowed into the long pedicel. 
I propose the name of Rriggsii for this form if it be really destitute of a 
name. 

P. SGandlca^ Bab., var, fennica, “ Glen Eisna-Yearrach, Arran ; ancl 
P. scandicat var. pmnatifida. Side of rocky stream, Glen Catocal, Arran.” 
— J. F. Duthie. Air. Duthie has settled the point of there lunng two 
forms of JR. scandlca in Arran, one of which has the leaves with none of 
the segments separated, the other, with some of the leaves pinnate at least 
towards the base. All the specimens which he found in one glen belonged 
to the fornur, and all those in an adjacent glen to the other. He Imd an 
opportunitv of tasting the fruit of both, and found it to be sweet. Fries 
thinks this tlie best mode of discriminating the pinnaiifid variety of Sorbits 
scandica from Sorb ns femiica, Fries, of which the fruit is acid. The Arran 
plant appears to be a subspecies different from that of the south-west of 
England, wiiich has been sent by Air. T. E. Archer Briggs and others. 

Bpilohinni an (jnsti folium^ Liim. var. brachjcarpnnh. “ Go(‘kcu Woods, 
Duriiam.” — II. E. Fox. Lhifortumitdy therci is no note to the specimen 
to say whether or not it has any claim to lx* (x)nsidcrcd native in this 
station. 

Rlbes alpinum, L. “The specimens which I send from Herefordshire 
are from a bush growing in a locality whore it presents all the apfxiarance 
of being planted or naturalized. 1 send also specimens from Derbyshire. 
I have found it in three or four different localities in the Teak of Derby- 
shire, giwing very freely, and evidently fully naturalized, if not native.” 
— Augustin Ley. 

Saxifraga mnbyma. “The locality in Asliwood Dale, near Buxton, is 
at least a quarter of a mile from any house. The plant here is very 
luxuriant, and seems as truly wild as in any part of England.”— 
Augustin Ley. 
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Caiicalis laiifuUa, Linn. ‘‘Cornfields, near Kagusliavern, Gloucester- 
sliire. Introduced.” — T. B. Blower. 

Plc7'is lileracmcles^ Linn., var. armtlk, “ Syclityn Lime rocks, Shrop- 
shire.” — Miss E. Jones. The specimens sent by Miss Jones show that 
P. arvalh^ Jord. passes gradually into normal P. Ideracioides. All Miss 
Jones’s specimens are taller, more slender, and with less spreading branches 
than P. hieracioide^ as it grows on the chalk of the S.E. of England, and 
a few of them have the subiimbellate inflorescence which marks Jordan’s 
plant ; but in by far the greater number the branches which bear the 
anthodes do not spring mostly from one point. 

Uieracinm pedunciilatum^ Wallroth. Bail way bank, at Tiiverleith, Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Sadler sends a few specimens of this plant under the name 
of II. stoloinjiorimi, W. and K. I have not access to Waldstein and 
Kitaibel’s work but it is certainly not the II. stolon ijlonim of Fries’ 

‘ Epicrisis.’ Of the latter I possess specimens collected at Frankfort-oii- 
the-Oder. sent me by the late Herr Biiek. Fries cpiotes ‘ II. pedim- 
c/dare/ Wallr., as a variety of H. Pilosella ; but as he quotes the same 
page of the Soiled. Grit. (406) as that on which Wallroth gives his II. 
jjedimcidatum, no doubt Fries means to put II. pedunculatim as a variety 
of H. Filosdla. Whether it be a variety or subspecies remains to be 
proved by raising the plant from seed. 

Illeracium diiblnm^ Linn. Dr. Boy sends a specimen of a Hieraciiim 
which was noticed several years ago, by the liev. James Beith, of Forres, 
on a piece of waste ground near that town. I believe it to be the plant 
formerly named by Fries, H. collinim^ but which he now considers to 
be the true II. diibiuni of Liiuucus. The pericliues of the only Forres 
specimen I have seen are smaller, the peduncles longer, and the leaves 
on the stolons less developed than in the ordinary form of the Scan- 
dinavian but Fries states that it is even more protean and 

polymorphous than the very variable II. 'prmaUm)i^\A\\d\ it replaces in 
colder countries, I cannot, therefore, speak with certainty as to the name 
of the Forres plant until I have seen a scries of specimens. 

II. Borrerl, Syme. Cultivated in Ibdmuto Garden. The root origi- 
nally from Mr. Borrer, through Mr. H. C. Watson. It is probably the 
11. perfoUatnm, Frblicli, tliough I have a specimen named 'II. Grenier 
Fries,’ collected at Freiburg by Dr. Lugger, and sent me last year by 
Dr. II Liter, wliich comes very near it, though it is more luiiry, and with 
larger and fewer anthodes. II. Greuieri is not described by Fries in his 
‘Epicrisis liicracionim but he proposes tlic name for a plant interme- 
diate between II. cpdmdi/olmm^ VilL, and II. prenaniJiokks^ Vill. Dr. 
Hooker, in the ‘ StAident’s Flora,’ quotes my II. Bo7Teri as a synonym of 
11. stridum, with which it has no affinity. Probably this is a clerical 
error in the position of the synonym, which ought to have been placed 
midev prenani/wkks. 

II. stridum. Fries. Banks of the Devon between the Crook of 
Devon and Rumbling Bridge, Kinross. It occurs very sparingly on rocks 
by the rivei’-side ; and as the plant seems to be very local, I have thought 
it advisable to mention this station, although it has been long known in 

The plant from the railway bank, at GJ-ranion, Edinburgh, collected by Mr. 
Sadler, in 1869, certainly agrees with Waidstoin and Kitaibel’s beautiful figure 
of IJ. siolomflorum. — H. Trimisn. 
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two otliers in the neighbourlioodj viz. Gleiidevoii, PertlisliirCj and Letluins 
Dene, Fife. 

Boi'khauHla fmtida, DC. “ Bailvvay banks, Buthainpton, imw Bat h, 
Somerset.” T. B. Flower. — New to the province, but the {ic'signaiion 
“railway banks” suggests a suspicion that it is not native. I'hc county 
of Hereford, given iu the third edition of ‘Fnglish Botany,’ sliould pro- 
bably be expunged. It was entered on the faith of a specimen reccuveu! 
from the Botanical Society of Edinburgli, with tlic label “ Near Heading, 
Herefordshire, W. MHvor.” As 1 can hoar of no Heading in Hereford- 
shire, it was probably collected near Heading, Berkshire. 

Cemtaicrea Jacea, Linn. (G. Biihoisii^ Bor.). “ Three plants were found 
amongst C, nigra. Yarrow and Brooiri in Kew pleasure-ground, near the 
lake, Surrey.” — J. G. Baker. 

Boronicim Pardalian cites ^ Liun. Hight bank of the Devon, below the 
Crook, Perthshire. It grows in the greatest profusion for nearly a quarter 
of a mile along the river-side, being far more plentiful than in any other 
locality in wdiich [ have seen it. — J. Boswell Syme. 

Ouscuta Trifolii, Bab. “ Clover fields near Seggieden, Perth.” II. M. 
Drummond Hay. — Colonel Drummond Hay states that this is the first 
season in which he has noticed the Dodder “in this immediate neigh- 
bourhood.” Last year I observed it in a clover-lield l)ctw(ien Kirkcaldy 
and Kingliorii. 

Verhascum pklomoides^ L. (?). “Near Buxton, Derbyshire.” — Au- 
gustin Ley. 

Mentha rubra, Sm. “Hoadside, near Ecclesfield, Yorkshire.” — W. 
Carr. 

Pmg?ncula grandiflo7'a,'hfxm. “Marsh near Penzance, Cornwall. In- 
troduced, but quite established.” — H. M. Drummond Hay. 

Chenopodmm ruhrum, Linn., var. pseiido-botry aides. “ Shore of King- 
horn Loch, Fife.” — J. Boswell Syme. In the utmost profusion on tlie 
hanks of the loch, below the winter level of the water, in a situation quite 
similar to that in which I have collected it, with Mr. TL C. Watson, 
in Surrey. This is the more curious, as I have not met with the normal 
form of C. rubrum in Fife, except as a weed in my own garden, into which 
it was no doubt introduced by seeds adhering to the roots of plants 
brought hither from my former garden in Adelaide Hoad, London. 

limnex llydrolapatlmn, Muds. “Bunks of the Tay, at Elcho Castle, 
Perth.” — H. M. Drummond Hay. A very scarce plant in Scotland, 
the occurrence of which, in the county of Perth, required to he sulisiati- 
tinted. There can now be no doubt that the plant grows th(‘.r(;, a, ml the 
only (piestion that remains is, wliether it be indigenous, ilK) banks of tlui 
Tay producing so vast a number of aliens that suspicion is sometimes cast 
on plants which are true natives of the locality. 

Jlumex conspersus, Hartm. “Banks of the Devon, above and below tlie 
Crook, Kinross and Perth.” — J. Bosavell Byme. In the utmost profu- 
sion, even more abundant than R. obiusifolks, and much more so than 
B. domesiicus, so that it can scarcely be a liybrid between tliesc two 
species. In this locality it seeds profusely, and 1 have at present numbers 
of young plants raised from these seeds. It may be recognized at a 
distance from R. obtnslf alius by being taller (generally 3 or 4 feet high) 
and by the branches being more upright, though the panicle is not at all 
dense like that of R. domesticus, which, hi this station, is rarely above 
1 foot or 18 inches high, 
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limnex ? Crook of Devon, Kinross and Perth.” — J. Boswell Syme. 

I have sent a few specimens of a Rumex which is a puzzle to me. It 
grows iirthe same stations as R, compersus^ but is less abiinlaiit. The 
steins are 18 inches to 3 feet high; the root leaves narrowly oblong, 
scarcely cordate at the base, and subacute ; the panicle is very similar to 
that of R. obtusifoUns, but the enlarged petals, which are of a brilliant 
red, are smaller, more deltoid, and with shorter teeth. It seems inter- 
mediate between R. obtmifoUus and the supposed hybrid sent by me 
last year. 

Amrum europium , “Deerfold Forest, Herefordshire. The spe- 
cimens are from the locality communicated to Mr. Britten by Dr. Bull, 
and mentioned in the ‘Journal of Botany ’ for 1870, p. 161.” — Augustin 
Ley. 

Riiphoi'hia Lathjrh. “The locality, at Breinton, Herefordshire, for 
this plant is the side of a steep wooded bank, where it has been fully 
established for some years, and has the appearance of beinjj natural. 
There are, however, gardens and houses wdthin a short distance.” — 
Augustin Ley. 

N'arclss/is major, Curt. “ Thickets, Penygraig rocks, Glyn, Llangollen, 
Denbighshire.” — Elizabeth Jones. 

Allium carimlnm, Linn., Fries, tion Smith. Banks of the Tay below 
Perth (Feed. Steatton and J. Boswell Syme); and banks of the Tay 
at Seg-gicden, Perth. — H. M. Deummomd Hay. The plant giMws in the 
greatest profusion along the banks of the Tay, especially a little above 
the first turnpike-gate on the Dundee Bead, more than a mile below Perth 
Bridge. Seggieden, from whence specimens are sent by Colonel Drum- 
mond Hay, is, I believe, about three miles below Perth Bridge. The 
plant is certainly well naturalized on the banks of the Tay, if it be not 
native. Dr Hooker, in the * Student’s Flora,’ admits it as a native, on 
the faith of the Newark station, where, however, it appears to be confined 
to a single patch. 

Allium paradowum, Don. “Bieriiiy Crag, Linlithgowshire. In very 
large quantity, and has spread very much within the last few years.” — 
A. Craig Christie. 

Maiardhemuvi hifolium, DC. “ Wood, Linlithgowshire. Probably in- 
troduced, but if so it must have been a long time ago, as it is well esta- 
blislied, and iji quantity.” — A. Ceaig Cheistie. 

Bulomus umhllalm, Lirm. “ Abundant in a tidal marsh on the Tay, 
about four miles below Perth.” — John Sim. Mr. Sim states that it 
was discovered in this station in 1869, by Colonel Drummond Hay. In 
the April number of the ‘ Scottish Naturalist,’ p. 59, Dr. Buchanan White 
suggests that it is “ possibly a colony from Loch Oltiny, where the Bufmuis 
occurs as an introduced plant,” 

Fotamogelon nileus, Weber. A specimen sent by Dr. Boy adhering to 
living plants of JFalsoni, from the river Don, Aberdeenshire, 

Juncits blglmnis, Linn. “Isle of Skye, Inverness-shire.” — M. A. 
Law.son. Professor Lawson is the first botanist who has found this 
plant in the west of Scotland. 

Link. Sandhills near Deal, Kent.” — J. F. Duthie. 

N(!W to province 3. 

8, parmdns, Rom. and Scliultes. “Near Studland, Dorset,” — J. C. 
Mansel (Journ. of Bot. YIIT. p. 290). Mr. H. C. Watson sends 
some s])ecimens collected by Mr. Mansel in this station. 
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Carex a?*enark(, Linn. ^'Sanely ground near Frensliam, Surrey.'’— 
IL C. Watson. These inland specimens are quite similar to the mari- 
time ones, and show no tendency to become 0. dkticha, liiuls., which 
Mr. Benthani considers merely “an inland variety of C, arenariad' 

C, apmfilis, Wahl. ?, var. fratsouL River Don, at Dyce, Aberdeen.” 
— J. IloY. Dr. Iloy lias been good enough to send living specimens of 
the Curex supposed to be C, aenta, which grows in the river Don, near 
Aberdeen. As I expected, it proves to be C. Wahoni. The hjaves are 
narrower and much more glaucous than in the alpine form of 0, aquaiilh, 
the stems 2 to 8 feet high. Dr. Hooker, in the ‘ fetiulent’s Flora/ inad- 
vertently quotes my var. IVaimni as a synonym of Dr. Boott’s “var. 
2, minor,” instead of under “var. 1, aquatilk proper,” under which, T 
suppose, it ought to be, though the stem can scarcely be described as 
“ scaberulous above.” 

Carex /lava, var. lepklocarpa, “Orrock Hill, Fife.” — J. BoswELL 
Syme. I collected a few specimens of this phuit, but not nearly enough 
to satisfy the demands for it. This can only be from the plant not being 
properly known. I am coiitirmed in this opinion by some remarks by a 
botanist so well acquainted wu’th Carices as Mr. Sidebotham at the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, where he remarks that 
in C. lepWoccuya the fruit is “ pale green, or yellowish-gr<!en, and the 
beak straight.” There is no perceptible difference in the colour of tiie 
fruit of Q. lepidocarpa and C/jIava gmubia when examined in the. same 
stage of ripeness. They both commence with being green and end with 
being brownish-yellow, and the beak of C. bpidocarpa is always detlexed, 
though not so much so as in the genuine form. Mr. Sidebotham’s remarks 
respecting G. lepidocarpa would rather apply to (7. (Ederi. C, (Ederi has 
no special partiality for the coast, either in England or Scotland; this 
is in answer to a query put in the April number of the ‘Journal of 
Botany.’ (A’^ol. AL p. 127). 

G. pmteiata. Gaud. “Co. Cork.” — 1. Cabroll. Mr. A. G. More has 
sent a specimen of the veritable plant, so that tlie ? given after Ireland, 
in the third edition of ‘English Botany/ vol. x. p. 151, must be ex- 
punged. 

Alopecmru8 fidvm, Sm. “The locality from which the spcciimm was 
gathered was discovered by Rev. W. II. Burchas in 1869; the plant is 
new to Herefordshire.” — A. Ley. 

Jgrostk setacea, Curtis. “ (Sparingly on Afoking Heath, between the 
AA^oking Station and the Dramatic College ; conhrniing the grass to the 
county of Surrey, although in a different part of it fr ni the old and 
doubted localities.” — H. G. AVatson. 

Jira tdigkma, Weihe. “Swampy hollows, nearly dry in July, on 
AVoking Heath, Surrey; one of them about a (juartcr of a mile southward 
from the Dramatic College, the other about the like distance lujanw to 
Woking Station. It may sliortly become extinct in both, through the 
progress of enclosure and drainage. Some specimens were dried for 
distribution, as better showing the tuftcid growth than, did those brought 
from Fleet Pond, Hampshire, in 1869, two months lat(‘r in the season.” 
— H. C. AAatson. “ Still occurs at Loeliof Park, and iu profusion near 
Loch Connor, between Aboyne andBallater; indeed I i\ave a suspicion 
now tliat it is ^abundant in the interior of this district, but at present 
I can speak with certainty as to these two localities only. The alti- 
tude of Loch Connor is 600 feet.”— J. Roy, 
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Avem strigosa, “ Ratlier common in oatfields about Plymoiitb, 

but always looking; as if sown with the crop.” — T, E. Archer B*riggs. 

Ij^ediwa anihigna, Le Gall. St. Helen’s Spit, Isle of Wight, June 7, 
1870. Mr. Stratton has sent a very large supply of this curious Vidpla^ 
collected by Mrs. Stratton. The specimens have a wonderful si nilarity in 
habit, which is cpiite that of Fenttica uniglumm^ except that tlie florets 
are but half the size, although in everything but the disposition of the 
spikelets in the panicle it can scarcely be distinguished from F. Pseudo- 
mgi/riis. It is strange that the plant has not yet been detec! ed in any 
station but the above, in which it was first discriminated by Mr. A. G. 
More, about ten years ago. On the Continent it seems equally rare 
or little known, as it is recorded only in a few places in the north-west of 
Trance, on the coast of Morbihan. 

Js/deiuuni septentriomla, Hull. “Rocks at Porlock, Somerset.” — 
Mary Edmunds. The occurrence of this plant in Somersetshire is 
doubted in the Supplement to the ' Cybele Britannica,’ though it is ac- 
knowledged as a native of Devon. In the third volume of the ‘Cyhele* 
itself, the question is raised, whether it occurs in Devon or Somerset, or 
ill both. 

OpJdoglossum viilgatim, Linn. var. amhlgmm. “ Elevated sandy ground, 
St. Agues, vScilly Isles, 1863.” — E. Townsend. It is seventeen years 
since I detected this curious little form of Ophioglossim in tlie Orkney 
Islands, in the parish of Orphir, Mainland, Orkney. I am not aware that 
it has been found elsewhere in Britain, except in the Scilly Isles, by Mr. 
Townsend. On the Continent it has been noticed in a few places in 
Trance, near Paris ; and also near the Tower of Pocau^y, near Lardy, 
and at Cape Tarret, near Arcacboii. The habit of the smaller specimens 
of the Orkney plant is extremely similar to that of 0. hoiitaMicam^ while 
others from the same station are scarcely distinguishable from normal 
0. vnlgatim,. Mr. Townsend’s specimens arc a little larger than the 
smallest of those from Orkney. A small form of 0. mlgodmn^ collected 
by Mr. A. G. More, at Garrylaud, co. Galway, comes very near this in 
point of size, but the barren frond is broadest near the base, and the 
accessory root-frond of var. amhhjmmi is absent, at least in the specimens 
which he has coiniuunicatcd to me. 

J. Boswell Syme. 

April m, 1871. 
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DUBLIN. 

Natural History Society, March 1. — Rev. Professor Hanghton, 
T.R.S., in the chair. A paper by Mr. G. IT. Kinahan, Geological Sur- 
vey, was read, “ On Ferns observed in lar, or West Connaught, the part 
of county Galway that lies west of Loughs Mask and Corrib, with localities 
of a few rare Terns in S.W. Sligo.” The most important observation 
was the detection of Adlanhm CapUlus-Vh/ierls, L., five miles from the east 
end of the Killery Harbour, on the bill N.N.E. of Sheffey, county Mayo, 
a point iuienncdiatc between the Sligo and the XJrrisbeg and Arrau loca- 
liii(5s. Only a few small stools could be found. The lobes of the pin- 
nules are very deeply? serraled 
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Jprih—K, P. ’Williams, Esq., Yice-President in tin*, cliair. Notes on 
IlpmenopJiylia^ especially with rcferemjc to New Zealand Species/’ by Mr. 
W, Andrews. In the course of the paper, the following* rentarks w('ro inci- 
(Icutally inade on the two Pritish species : — It has often much surpriscul me 
that British botanists are so persistent in making 2J. nmhderale the true 
representative of //. IFiUoni^ for I venture to assert that few have ever 
possessed truly authenticated specimens of IL nmlaitrah oi Wilidenow and 
of Bory St. "Vincent, and none to have seen living specimens, if. 

I a ter ale seems altogether to be confined to the Island of Bourbon, where 
alone it was met with and described by Bory St. Yinceiit, Of IL uni- 
laferale of New Zealaiicl, the spreading frond more nearly approaches IL 
timhridyense^ but the fruit, with even and entire involucres, is similar to 
that of jEf. Wilsoni, with the exception that the lips of the involucre are 
broader and not ovate. I have been favoured with a specimen of the true 
II. nnilaierale from Eeunion, obtained by 13r. Meller. It unfortunately 
has no involucres, yet the character of the pinnules of the frond are dis- 
tinct both from IL tunh7'id(/f'nse and H, WCUoni. I expect better speci- 
mens. In the meantime, I will give the account of one who has takcii 
much interest in the study of Ferns, especially those of the Mauritius, 
from which place the communication is sent. The extract, wdiich is 
very clear and pleasingly wudtten, is from a letter sent to a lady in this 
city, who is much interested in the subject: — Hymen opltyllum unila- 
ierale does not grow in Mauritius, but in the neighbouring Island 
of Bourbon (lieunion), and none has been found there since 1835, so 
that there w^as some difficulty in procuring a specimen. This, howevtn*, 
has been managed with the aid of Dr. Meller, the Director of the Botanic 
Gardens here, who was in Reunion when yonr letter arrived, and who 
succeeded in getting me an authentic specimen, named by Bory St. 
Yincent himself, which I now send to yon, together with a few of our 
Mauritius Ilymempliyllem and Trichommm^ as they may interest you or 
your friends. Sir Henry (BaVkly) and myself, in concert with Dr. Meller, 
carefully examined LI, nnUaterale^ and we came to the conclusion that it 
decidedly differs from tlie description given of II. JFihonl by Hooker in 
his ‘ Species Filicum,’ i. 95, inasmuch as its margin is perfectly smooth 
except just at the apex of the segments, while tlie latter is described 
as having the margin “toothed or spiniiloso-serrate.” Tlie cells, too, 
wdiich Dr. Meller examined with a microscope, are sufficiently distinct 
from those of R. TVihoni^ as figured in Secniaim’s ‘ Journal of Bolaiiy,’ 
I. 294*. It also appears to difihr widely from the description given ()r 
IL tmihridyense, to which Sir William Hooker referred a spcciimm of 
H. unUaterale, sent by Wilidenow (z;w/e SSpecies Filieum’). We have not 
yet found IL tmihridgetm in Mauritius, and can only judge from some 
specimens from Ireland, and from a figure given in Beddome’s ‘ Ferns of 
Bonthern India.’ There can he little doubt tlierefdre that. IL Jf ihoul is 
a distinct species, though whether the same honour can be given to 
M, unilaterale, or whether it is only a peculiar form of some of the 
Bourbon varieties, remains to be proved. Sir Henry and Dr. Meller 
both incline, I think, to the latter opinion, as several of the ITymmopliyllem 
from Keunion have a decided tendency to a unilateral (hnracter, and I 
enclose one specimen of H. JBoryanum found by Dr. Meller growing ivith 
a mass of that Fern and from the same root, which you will see is scarcely 
distingnishable from II. unilaierale.” Mr. F. Clowes, of Windermere, 
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who lias made several communications to me on the subject, states that 
the fronds of II. tuubridgense die annually, while those of H. J'Flkoni 
grow on from year to year. This I can confirm by observations on their 
growth in my own fernery. In the extract I have given it is statef! that 
IL Borymmm is scarcely distinguishable from TI. nnilaUrale. The vena- 
tion of this little Fern is similar to that of II. iunbrldgense, but dilfers iii 
the hairy underneath part of the frond, and in the branched hairs at the 
margins. The involucres are orbicular, ciliated, and sunk in the frond. 
I have had ranch correspondence with iny friend Mr. Wilson regarding 
the interest of the species that he has described ; and from ray extensive 
examinations of those Ferns in all seasons and localities in this country, 
1 am more than ever confirmed in the truly distinctive characters of 
II. Wilmii^ and that no British nor foreign botanist had ever before 
described it. This leads me to observe on the subject of discovery, that 
Dr. Graves, it would appear, first found and noticed K. JFllsoni, but did 
not even guess that there were two species existing in Britain. There- 
fore to Mr. Wilson, who distinguished and described the plant, is emi- 
nently and justly due the discovery. 

Dublin Scientific Club, March Uh. — Dr. R. Macdonnell, F.R.S., 
who was in the chair, communicated some observations ‘‘ On the Colours 
of Flowers Grown in Darkness.” He grew Hyacinths of the three pri- 
mary colours in a perfectly dark cellar. The green leaves were com- 
pletely etiolated, while the flowers of the red variety were quite white, 
those of the yellow practically so, but the violet-blue were unaffected. 

Royal Dublin Society, March %^th. — Professor Ball in the chair. 
Dr. Moore, Director of the Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, made a commu- 
nication relative to the loss of the fine plant of Fandmim utilis^ Bory, 
which had until recently been one of the most conspicuous ornaments of 
the palm -house. Dr. Moore had personally had the plant under his care 
for thirty-three years, and it was certainly not less than twenty years old 
when he first knew it. It was about twenty-five feet in height, and had 
reached a size at which its flowering might be looked forward to with 
some certainty. All such hopes were, however, fiuistrated by the fungoid 
disease to which the plant eventually succumbed. This first showed its 
efl'ects in the stem immediately beneath one of the crowns, destroying the 
rigidity and cohesion of the tissues, so tliat the crown drooped downwards. 
Th(^ crown was removed, and an attempt made to propagate it, but the 
external symptoms of disease which the plant exliibited were only too 
evidently the final result of the not immediately apparent internal ravages 
of a mycelium, and tlie crown, like the rest of the plant, was already 
doomed. Successive portions of the different axes were amputated, but 
without, in any way, averting the mischief. Dr. Moore stated that the 
fungus was identical with that which had destroyed the Pandmms odora^ 
lissimus, Jacq., in the gardens at Breslau, and of which there was an 
account in Cohn’s ‘ Beitrage ’ by Dr. Schroeter. The diseased parts of the 
plant exhibited several fungoid forms, which there was good reason to 
believe were polymorphic states of the same plant ; of these Melanconium 
Fa??dani, Lev., and IIeci?ia Fandam^ Till,, had been described.* Dr. 
Moore stated that there was no reason to attribute the death of the 

^ An abstract of Dr. Schroeter s paper by Mr. Currey is contained m ‘ Nature ' 
for January 26, 1871, p. 243. 
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Fmidanii>s to drip or cliill, as all the otiuT ])Uinis in ilie same house were 
remarkably healthy. He feared that considerable excliaiiges iiaviii^ been 
made with’ Continental Botanic Gardens, the ji'enns of the disease had been 
imported fiom thence, Br. Moore also called attention to the flowering 
at Glasnevin, he believed, for the first time, in Ireland, of ^ebmpedhrni 
(Oppripeduni, Lindl.) caudatiim^ Eeiclib. The lateral petals grew alter 
the flower expanded in a few days to the lenglh of nearly two feet. The 
gardens possessed a plant of Uropedimn Lhidenii, Lindl., in which the 
labellura also was represented by a long slender tail, but there was not at 
present any likelihood of its flowering."^ Professor Thiselton Dyer made 
some reimrks on the incorrect statements cnrreJit in text-books with 
reference to the germination of seeds. He pointed out that the en- 
dorhizal radication of Grasses is a necessary result of the remarkahlc mo- 
dification of the canlicle (radicle). This forms by its lateral enlargement 
the so-called cotyledon (scutellum). The key to its homology is sup- 
plied by the embryo of Zodera as pointed out by Mr. Clarke and Professor 
Bicksoii. 


otantfal Itctos. 


In the recently-published first part of the twenty- first volume of the 
Memoirs of the Societe de Physique et dTIistoire Naturellc de Geneve, 
Br, Duhy has described and figured the new species of Acrocarpous 
Mosses collected by Br. Welwitsclx during Ins travels in Portuguese west 
tropical Africa, chiefly in the highlands of Angola and Benguella. The 
species are twenty-two in number, as follows : — Bpliagnuw. africmumi, Po^ 
lytrichim (Pogo7iatum) hdlleyme (wrongly given as migolenaa in the text, 
but correct on tbe plate), P. elegans^ Bryum virldencens^ B, spotigiosmn, 
B, (Brac/iymerdum) angoleme, B. (B7\J JFdwikchU^ B. huiUeune, Campy- 
lopm ^ciiiroidem^ Q. mofitanus^ 0. cBthiopSiCJwrridm, Pmldmis WdwitscJdi^ 
F, macropJiylluB^ F, glaucissimzis^ F, dasyp/ins, F, louglpea, P. migalemis^ 
FoUia campacia, F. gymnostomoides, Trematodon T. unyolmm. 

The figures, which are drawn by tbe author, who had the assistance 
derived from Dr. Welwitsch’s notes and sketches, are complete and ap})(iar 
to be executi'd witli great accuracy. The Plearocarpi will, it is iutcuded, 
form the subject of a second communication. 

Mr. Muiiroe, of Pennsylvania, on a botanical expedition to inspc:ci and 
report on West Indian fruits, has announced that Jamai(‘a |)nis(mts the 
largest collection and variety of tropical fruits to bo found in. aii) oiu} 
district between Brazil and Mexico. Mr. M'uuroe has been well rewuv(jd 
by the Government Botanist, and engrafled a variety of Mangoes, an 
operation hitherto unsuccessful in Jamaica tho\igh successful iu Bengal. 

Under the title ‘ Georgika,’ Professor Karl Birubuum has started at 
Leipzig a new monthly periodical (price 12 shillings per ainiiim), devoted 
to agriculture and kindred sciences, the first miihber of which, published 
January, 1871, contains a paper on “ W^ars iu the Vegetable Kingdom,” 
by Prof. 11. Hoffmann, of Giessen, giving an account of his obseiVations 
on the struggles for existence going on in fields where free play is left to 

Figures of these plants will be found in the ‘Flore des SorroaJ vol. vi. pi. 566, 
andp, 123. 
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weeds on cultivated ground. The paper is a valuable contribution to the 
weed question, thougdi the author is not familiar with its latest phases, 
and we may be tempted to transfer at least portions of it to our pages. 

Of Dr. P. von Mueller’s esteemed Fragmeiita Phytogr. A.ustr, no. Iv. 
has just reached us, containing descriptions of Mothn'wellia (geu. nov. 
Araiiacearuni)^ Amorpho^permum (gen. nov. Sapotacearum)^ and Nle^ 
weyera (gen. nov. Sapotaceay'um). The Australasian Typlias, which 
were hitherto held to be identical with our European T. angudifulia, are 
distinguished as T. Brotonii, Kth. {T, latifoUa, Porst., T. angustifoUa, 
11. Br.), and T. Maelleri, Bohrb. {T. SJmttlemorthii^ Lehm., T. angtisUfoUa, 
Hook. f. in FI. Tas.). 

Professor J. Hansteiii, of Bonn, is issuing a series of morphological 
and physiological papers, published by A. Marcus, of Bonn, under the 
title of ‘ Botanische Abhandlungen.’ The first number contains a paper 
by Professor Haustein himself, on the development of the embryo of Mono- 
cotyledons and Dicotyledons ; whilst the second, just out, is devoted to a 
treatise on the structure and development of Bacillar iacer^ {JDiatomacere), 
and from the pen of Dr. E. Pfitzer. The latter is illustrated by six excel- 
lent coloured plates. 

The first number of Professor Cohn’s ‘ Contributions to the Biology of 
Plants ’ (Beitrage zur Biologic der Pflanzen), though dispatched in Sep- 
tember last, has only reached us in April, 187 I, containing articles by 
Schroeter, Lebert, and Cohn, of permanent value, and relating to the part 
played by certain Algm and Fungi in decomposition and disease. The 
paper on “ Crenothrix polyspora and the Microscopic Analysis of Well- 
waters,” should be widely studied, and follows up the researches of 
Hassall (1850) and Eadlkofer (1861). 

A series of portraits of noteworthy horticulturists and botanists is 
being published in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricidtural Gazette.’ 
The following have already appeared, Dr. Hooker, C.B., F.E.S. ; W. 
WTlson Saunders, F.K.S. ; Rev. M. J. Berkeley, F.L.S. ; M. Decaisne, 
G. F. Wilson, F.E.S., and Professor lleichenbaeh, of Hamburg. 

The first part of the fourth volume of the Daiiisli ' Botanisk Tidsskrift,’ 
recently published, contains a complete catalogue of the plants of the 
Faroe Islands, with an introduction and critical notes. The author is 
Mr. E, llostrup, wlio, with Mr. C. A. Feilberg, spent the summer of 
1867, eollectiug in the group. Of flowering plants and Ferns the cata- 
logue contains about 360 species, besides many varieties ; complete lists 
are also given of the lower Cryptogams. The flora of these small islands 
possesses a great interest for students of our n itive plants, because, 
although not dependent on tlie English Crown, the Faroe isles must be 
considered geographical W as part of the archipelago of which Great Britain 
and Ireland are the largest members. The accident, so to speak, of poli- 
tical relationships should not be ailovVed to override physical ones, and it 
would be more fitting that British Floras should include the score or so 
of species which these islands add to our list, than that their consistency 
should be destroyed by tlie admission of thirty or more species absent 
from Great Britain and Ireland, but found in the Channel Islands, the 
vegetation of which is that of Western Continental Europe. 

Mr. T, Moore will deliver a course of six lectures on Botany, illustrated 
by fresh specimens, at the garden of the Apothecaries’ Society, Chelsea, 
every Wednesday and Saturday at four P.M., from Wednesday May 3ist 
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to Sat«rdi.y June 17tli. Tbe course is intended for members of tbe 
medical profession and medical students. 

Mr. Britt en, wlio hopes shortly to publish his paper on the Flora of Berlvs, 
will be g-lad to receive, as soon as possible, any information on the snbj(!ct. 

The Eastbourne (Sussex) Natural History Society has published a 
provisional list of the fauna and flora of the small district over which thevir 
investigations extend. No less than 517 Phanerogams are enumerated, anti 
459 Cryptogams, which shows conclusively that the members of the 
society have not been idle since its formation in 1867. 

Our readers will be glad to see that our valued correspondent, Mr. W. 
CaiTuthers, Keeper of the Botanical Department of the British Museum, 
is one of the fifteen candidates selected by the Council of the Royal 
Society, ant! recommended to the Society for election as Fellows of that 
learned body. 

James Yates, Esq., F.R.S., of Higbgate, who died on May 7ih, was 
well known amongst botanists and horticulturists for his fine collection of 
living OijmdefB^ in which Order he took a great interest, and to the know'- 
ledge of which, in this country, his series lias coiisitlerably contributed. 
His extensive herbarium of dried specimens of these singular plants, he, 
a few years ago, presented to the British Museum. 

The Swedish Arctic Expedition has started, and will visit during this 
summer the waters and shores of Baffin’s Bay, etc. Mr. Thore Fries 
accompanies it as botanist, and Messrs. J. Lindabl and Nauckhoff as 
zoologist and geologist. The expedition, which consists of two vessels, 
is expected to return to Sweden early in October. 

We notice, with pleasure, the appearance of the first two numbers of 
the new ‘ Botaniska Notiser/ at Lund, edited by Otto Nordstedt. Each 
number will contain thirty-two pages, and it is intended that seven shall 
be published annually. Special attention is paid to Scandinavian botany, 
and a complete review is given of all botanical papers published in Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Finland. The subscription, payable at atiy Scan- 
dinavian post-office or bookseller’s, is M. per annum. 

The first fasciculus of Nordstedt and Wahistedt’s ‘ Characem Scandi- 
navia3 exsiccatse ’ is, we learn from the above-mentioned journal, just pub- 
lished. It contains forty forms, and the price is M, Two more 
fiisciculi, at tlie same price, will complete the series. Application may be 
made to Mr. Otto Nordstedt, Lund, Sweden. 

'Nature’ says that the vacancy in the ciiratorship of the Botanic 
Garden at Utrecht, caused by the deatli of Professor Miquel, has btum 
filled by the appointment of j3r. N. VV. P. Bauwemhoff. 

The only botanical paper in the nicently-publishcd part (voL xxvii. 
part 3) of the Linncan Society’s Transactions, is Dr. liaitd(‘r Lindsay’s 
observations on tbe Lichens collected by Dr. Brown in Greenland, during 
Mr. Whymper’s expedition in 1867. 

CoBEiGENDA.—P. 91 : Ml*. A. Eriist writes to say, that it is the scicds 
tbemselves of Sabadilla that are exported from Caracas, and also that the 
plant was previously known to occur out of Mexico; p. 156, L 7, for 
''Familiar” read Tamil. 

Communications have been received from Prof. A. Dickson, Prof, A. 
H. Clmrch, Dr. Welwdtscli, Dr. J, E. Gray, Dr. Boswell Syrne, Rev. A. 
Ley, W. CaiTuthers, A. G. More, F. Stratton, W. W. Reeves, B. Tucker, 
.E. F. im Thum, A. Ernst, W. Phillips, A, W. Bennett, etc. 
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ON BEAS8ICA POLTMOEPIIA, Syme. 

By W. T. Thiselton Dyee, B.A., B.Sc. 

In two papers in this Journal (vii, 346-350 ; viii. 369-872) Mr. H. C. 
Watson has described a B^'assica which occurs by the Thames-side in 
Surrey and Middlesex, and which he believes to be B. cwnipestris, L. j 
understanding by that name the “wild stock of the Turnip.” In the 
‘Flora of Middlesex’ (p. 35) this plant was erroneously placed under 
B. Napufi, L. ; an error which arose from Dr. Trirnen and myself having, 
in the absence of such opportunities as Mr. Watson possesses of ex- 
amining the winter-tufts, followed Dr, Boswell Syme, who had recorded 
under that name plants from the Thames-side. Mr. Watson has, how- 
ever, abundantly demonstrated that the Thames-side Brassica is perfectly 
distinct from B. Napns, and that it is in fact what, adopting the characters 
given by De Candolle (Syst. Nat.), Smith (Eng. FI.), Boswell Syme, 
(Eng. Bot.), Hooker (Stud. FL), and Boreaii (FL dii Cent, de la *Fr.), 
would be called a wild state of B. Rapa, L. 

A perfectly distinct question, therefore, from the identity of the 
Thames-side sjiecies is raised by Mr. Watson with respect to the syno- 
nymy of the other plants allied to it. Hitherto, most systematic books 
in this country have included three allied species of Bmsshn admitting of 
being distinguished by characters drawn from their radical leaves. Using 
the language of De Candolle (Beg. Veg. Syst. Nat. ii. 538-593), these 
characters may be stated as follows : — 

B. cawpedrls, foliis polline glaucis inferioribus novellis subhispidis. 

B. Rapa, foliis radicalibus lyratis polline glauco destitutis setoso- 
scabris. 

B. NapuB, h\ih glabris polline emsio glaucescentibus. 

Substantially the same characters are given by Smith (Eng. FI. iii. 317, 
218) ; who, however, also describes campestns as having radical leaves, 
only “ raiker glaucous, rough all om* with minute bristly hairs ’ (p. 319), 
which looks as if he were not wholly free from some confusion between 
this plant and his Rapa. Lindley (‘Synopsis’) merely quotes Smith. Sir 
W. Hooker (Brit. FL 808) refers to Smith, and has the same arrange- 
ment, but does not mention the green radical leaves of B. Rapa, distin- 
guishing it from B, campedrk by its fleshy root instead. Boreau gives 
the same characters as De Candolle. 

The nomenclature of probably all modern English writers, wdio have 
treated of the economic aspect of these plants, is borrowed from 
De Candolle’s determinations. Unless on very urgent grounds, it would 
be hardly desirable to alter this. The reform, unfortunately, of scientific 
terms which have got into popular use rarely has any other effect than to 
make both old and new ambiguous and useless. The old and erroneous 
meanings continue to survive alongside with the ne^w and correct ones. 
It is always best, when popular use has spoiled a term, to leave it to its 
fate, accept it in its erroneous sense, and, if necessary, invent a new 
word to do its proper work. 

Of each of the three cultivated species of Brassica De Candolle 

VOL. IX. [JITLY 1, 1871.] o 
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describes two forms; one, anminl, with a slender root and rapid produc- 
tion of seeds, lending itself to the purposes of the oil-expresser ; the 
other, biennial, with a root which is enlarged and eseident. Probably, a 
succulent-rootcd variety of almost any plant with anything like a biennial 
habit, might be obtained by patient cultivation and seU^ction, Turnip- 
rooted forms of Chervil {Antkrmm CarefoUmn, Hoilin.) and Parsley 
{^Petroselhimn satlvmn, Ilolfm.) may be boiiglit in the shops ; even the 
wild Radish {Raphnnus Raphanifsimm, L.) has been made in France, as a 
matter of experiment, to yield an esculent root. Generally speaking, a 
generous supply of food tends to develope the leafy or nutritive organs of 
such plants, and checks the evolution of the reproductive organs — or, what 
is in biennials practically the same thing, the growth of the ascending 
axis. Hence these plants wdieu stinted in their food, as when growing 
amongst standing crops, rapidly run up and attain maturity ; or, in 
other words, are apt to become annuals. 

R, campesiris, l)e Cand. (he. 58SJ, includes two very important Ugri- 
eultural plants — the Swedish Turnip and the llape or Colza. As far as 
my experience of these plants goes, they certainly arc forms of the same 
species, only differing in the presence or absence of an enlarged root. If 
the mature radical leaves of either form of this plant be examined both 
will seem almost glabrous, and it is only by a careful scrutiny of the ri!)S 
on the under surface that a few scattered cartilaginous hairs can be 
detected ; the young' leaves are, however, quite obviously hispid. It is 
"worth while remarking that externally tliere is a wide difference betwxxui 
the root of the Swede and the ordinary Turnip, which is well known to 
agriculturists. The Turnip, whether globe or tankard (cfe/?msa or oblonga) 
has the crown of leaves sessile without any elongation of the internocles. 
The Swede, which, without being oblong is straight-suled in its middle, 
has its upper portion prolonged into a “neck’’ marked by the scars, 
separated by partially developed internodes of the decayed lower leaves of 
the crown. Of the history of tlie Swedish Turnip (var. Napo-Brasska^ 
De Cand.) almost nothing seems to be known. I)e Candolle remarks, 
that possibly it may be a hybrid between R. caMjmlris (Rape) and B, 
Rapa ; and Mr. Buckmaii states “tluit the seeding of Rape and common 
Turnips in mixed rows has I'esultcd in the production of malformc'd 
Swedes ; which, however, improved very much by careful cultivation ” 
(‘Treasury of Botany,’ p. 165). Lamarck, struck probably with the 
character of the neck, observes that the Swede is a variety in the same 
race as the Chou-rave {B. oleracaa, var. cauio-rapa, DcOand.), tlie Kohl- 
rabi of English seedsmen ; and this would be pretty nearly the 0 ))inion of 
Linnaeus, if, as it seems probable, Do Candolle is'right m (juotiug, as a 
synonym of the Swede, iA okracea, var. Napo-Bramca, L. (Sp. 932), 
icientilled with B. Napas, var. y. emdeuia by Koch, who seems to include 
the hispid Rape as well as the Swede und(;r Napns, One varicjty of the 
Swede has large entire cabbage-like leaves (Wilson, ‘ Farm Crops,’" i, 275 ). 
Mr. Watson, in his second paper, remarks that “ Turnip and Swede are 
species about as distinct from each otiicr as Swculc and Cabbage” 
(viii. 370 ). He is certainly correct in contrasting the larger and pale 
orange-coloured flowers of the Swede with the briglit buttercup yellow of 
the Turnip. Hybrids permanent in their characters liave been "obtained 
between the Swede and the White Turnip, and are quoted in seeclsinen’s 
lists. It cannot be doubted that both Swede and Rape must often occur 
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subspontaneously as tlie remains of cultivation ; and, probably, often 
figure in berbaria and local lists as B. cawpe^tru, 

B, Jiapa, De Cand., the Turnip in its esculent rooted state, falls into 
two races, wliicb have always been distinguished in books, — the varieties 
depressa and oblonga of Be Candolle. Besides these, a slender-rooted 
form, cultivated as an oil plant in Bauphiny, was ascertained by experi- 
ment, in the Geneva Botanic Garden, to belong to this species, and must, 
therefore, be the same as the Thames-side Brassica. 

B. Napus^ Be Cand., is probably almost unknown in this country. I 
have examined fields of Eape in Gloucestershire, and have always found 
the young leaves to be hispid. I conclude, therefore, that this could not 
be Nap 2 is. In Borster’s Herbarium in the British Museum there is a 
young plant of, I presume, this species, us the leaves, as far as I could 
see, are quite glabrous. This is the only example I have come across. 
Mr. Watson speaks of Eape with the. synonym Napus in his paper 
(viii. 271). If this is correct, which I do not think it to be, B. Napti^ 
ought to occur as a waif of cultivation, at any rate, in sheep-farming dis- 
tricts. In the ‘ Cybele ' (i. 160), however, he says, “ I have never seen — 
at least, never recognized — the species.’’ It is apparently cultivated on 
the Continent both as an oil- and root-yielding plant. Its root, called 

navet,” is often confounded with the Tankard Turnip, but seems to 
have been generally pretty clearly distinguished (Cf. Rapum ohlongim and 
Napiis, Bod. Perapt, 673, G74). It is a common vegetable in Continen- 
tal gardens, though apparently hardly, if ever, cultivated in England. 

If we turn to the diagnoses of these plants given by Linnaeus, while 
there is no difficulty in determining what is meant by his B. Rapa and 
ii. Napns, the identity of his B. canipestris is very uncertain ; in fact, all 
that can be certainly stated of it is, that it was a troublesome weed in 
parts of Sweden. The description merely states that it had a slender 
root and uniform cordate sessile leaves. The synonyms given in the 
‘ Hortus Cliffortianus ’ (p. 339), to which reference is made, apparently 
belong to either Erysbnum ormdale, Br., or E. amtriacum^ Jacq. ; and 
Lamarck has united the former species (j=Brassl(Xa orieutalls^ L.) with B. 
campestriSj L., which he considers the same as E. nudriacum., Jacq., 
under the name of B, perfoUata (Lucyc. Method.),^ Mr. Watson believes 
B. campestris to be the wild and slender-rooted form of B. Rapa^ the 
same, ill fact, as the Bauphiny plant of Be Candolle ; and he remarks 
that Grenier and Godron follow Lamarck in using the expressive name 
asperifolia for the aggregate species, making campedru, L., its type-form, 
and Rapa^ L., the esculent-rooted variety. But Lamarck, in the ‘ Ency- 
dopedie Methodique ’ rather unintelligibly joins not campedris, but Napus 
to Mapa^ notwithstanding that Linnaeus states Napus to have glabrous 
leaves. Koch also (Syn. BL Germ. ed. 2. i. 59) considers B. campeslris, 
L., to be an annual variety of B. Rapa^ and the same as B, prmox. Kit. ; 
which is puzzling, as Be Candolle describes that plant as having all 
glabrous glaucescent leaves. 

It is, of course, quite obvious that if Linnaeus’s campestris was a 

* In tho Herbarinm (now in the British Museum) of Linnasus, containing the 
originals of the ‘ Hortus Gliffoxtianus,’ Brmdea eampestris perfoUata, flo7'e alho, 
B. P., is B. orientalis, L. [-^Ei'ysimum orientale, B. Br.), and B. eampestris pern- 
foliata, ft. purpureo, B. P., is B. arvensis, L. (j=Moric(W(tia arvemis, Do Cand.) ; 
neither of these are Scandinavian plants. (H. T.) 

o 2 
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troublesome weed in Sweden, it could not be JJjrynmtmi orientale, Br. ; and 
Koch, Babington and Watson may be right, as far as the evidence from 
books goes, in looking upon it as a wild state of Uapa. The authentic 
specimens, however, in the Linnman Herbarium, although not veny satis- 
factory, will hardly support this view. Two sheets arc named 'Umm- 
jpestris; the first contains a top,’’ and an indeterminate example of an 
annual plant, apparently the same as that on the second sheet. This last 
is about a foot in height, in flower (the inhovcscence decidedly corymbose 
where the petals are still unfalleii), yet still preserving' the radical leaves. 
Tiiese lower leaves are only sparingly hispid, the pairs being confined to 
the ribs, and they are also distinctly glaucous ; in fact, they appear to me 
quite the same in appearance as those of a young seedling Swede sent me 
by Mr. Watson. The young leaves of the Tliaines-sidc Brcmicn are not 
in the least glaucous, and are, as Mr. Watson says, much hispid,” the 
hairs being by no means confined to the ril)s. The Smithian Herbariiun 
yields little information, as none of the specimens have young leaves. 
The campestrk of the Limieean herbarium and of Mr. Watson appear, 
therefore, by no means to be the same thing. The Swedish plant seems 
to be nearly allied to the Swede and the Eape of English agriculturists ; 
the Thames-side plant is indubitably a wilding Turnip. The only question 
remains, how is the existing nomenclature to be adjusted to our English 
plants. The first step would be to eliminate B. Napus ; apparently, as 
far as England is concerned, a purely spe(!tral plant, if one with wholly 
glabrous radical leaves is intended. Koch retains Napiis^ including under 
it the plants of De Candolle’s cawpeUrkf making, as stated above, the 
campesirls of Linnaeus, a variety of Rapa. Napus, at any rate, has only a 
prescriptive right to a place in English Floras. 

As to the^ name ^ polymorphai Boswell Syine, by a curious error, says 
(Eng, Bot. i. 13G) that he gives it to the aggregate species “ in pre- 
ference to B. campestris, as that name has been applied exclusivfdy to the 
form with glabrous (not hispid) radical leaves,” which is apparerdiy the 
opposite of the fact. Br. Hooker, however (‘ Student’s Flora,’ p. 29),* con- 
siders that B. polymorplm should not supersede B. campedris. 

The synonymy of these plants would seem to .stand as follows ; — 
Braasica poly morpJiaj Boswell Syme, E. B. i. 133, non Murr.* 

B. campeatris, Hook. Stud. FI. 29. 

I. B. campesirls, Be Cand. Syst. ii. 588. 
a. olelfera, Be Gaud. 

B. Campesirls^ L. Herb. 

Eape, Colza. 

Napo-Brassica, Be Caiid. 

Swede. 

IL B. Rapa, L. Sp. 931 ; Be Cand. 
a. rapifera, Koch, Syn. ed. 2. i. 59. 

Turnip. 

campestris, Koch, iUd. ; Watson, 1. c. 

‘Havew,’ Watson, 1. c. 

[III. B. Napus, L. Sp. 931. 
a. oleifera, Be Cand. 
p. esculenla, Be Cand.] 

^ B. polymorpha, Mxirr, and'W. & SisymhrhiM jtwGBurn, Marsch* v, Biob. 
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By a. Eiinst, Esq. 

{Continued from Vol, VIII. p. 376.) 

11. CoccoLOBA PADiFORMis, Meum , in Be Gaud. Prodr. xiv. 166. 
n. 67. — Not common in the ravine of the river Catuche. The description 
given by Meissner is excellent 3 the calyx is of a deep-red colourj the 
fruit is small (5 mm. long), the calyx remains membranaceous, and does 
not include wholly the somewhat trigonal, smooth, and brownish-black 
achmnium. 

12. Anemop^gma glaucdm, Mart .; De Cand. Prodi*. ix. 188. n. 6. 
— A high climber, flowering in June. It appears to be not uncommon in 
the ravine of the river Catuche, and I have sent seeds to Kew. As 
Martius’s description, quoted , in De Candolle’s ‘Prodromus,’ is rather 
short, I may add a more extensive one. — Erutex scandens, glaberrimus, 
Imvis, rarais et petiolis communibus cortice griseo tectis, verrucose-striatis, 
petiolo communi subpoliicari, petiolulis brevioribus viridibus ; foliis 
bifoliatis oppositis cirrhos inter foliola gerentibus, foliolis late lanceo- 
latis obtusis penninerviis nervulis utrinque elevatis reticulatis, punc- 
tulis crebris supra concavis, subter convexis notatis, 7-8 poll, long., 
2-3 poll, lat., supra obscure viridibus, subter glaucescentibus 3 racemis 
axillaribus vel interdum terminalibus, petiolis loiigioribus, pedicellis polli- 
caribus nigro-punctatis, medio bibracteolatis, inferioribus bifloris oppositis, 
superioribus uiiifloris : calyx ^ poll, long., campanulatus, ore truncato, ssepe 
lateraliter 2-3-flssus, nervorum apex denticulis minutissimis nigris nota- 
tus; corolla flava, speciosa, 2-3 poll, longa, supra caiycem ampliata, 
tubo longissimo, lobulis 5, sestivatione quincunciali, obtusis, | poll, 
long. ; stamina 4 cum rudimento quinti, basi pilis articulatis barbata, 
adscendentia, supra medium incurvata, didynamia ; antherm biloculares, 
loculis ut in genere; s tv lus rectus, stami nib us Ion gior; stigma bilamella- 
tum, lamellis subrevolutis ; ovarium disco carnoso insidens, biloculare, 
ovula in quoque loculo biserialia ; fructus capsula ovalis, pediccllata, apice 
obtusa, 6 poll, longa, 3-4 poll, lata, compressa, ^ poll, crassa, Imvis, 
cortice griseo obtecta; valvis nervum medianum secus partibilibus, sep- 
tum mciubranaceiim ; semina biserialia, orbiculata, 2'|- poll, lata, 2 poll, 
longa, ala radiatim striata, margine lacerata, ad hiliun intcrrupta ; cotyle- 
doucs caniosm, rotimdo-bilobiatm, f poll, latm, -I- poll, longse, basi ct apice 
cordatm, radicula brevissima, 

13. Esenbeckia castanocabpa, OriseL in Flora of the Brit. West 
Indian Islands, p. 135. — Eavine of the Catuche, pamrn, GrisebaclFs 
description is a good one, but the fmits are not exactly tahercled . I 
would rather say covered by short and thick spiniilm. 

14. Tephrosia toxicaeia, Fei ' s . — Grisebach (1. c. p. 182) is incor- 
rect in saying that the flowers are blue. Swartz is more correct (EL Ind. 
Occicl. 1279). The standard is whitish-yellow, over the claw reddish, 
and so are also the wings. 

15. Eollinia glaucescens, Miq .; Walp. Ann. ii, 20. — Of this in- 
teresting plant one specimen was found in the ravine of the Catuche, 
where it betrayed its existence by the intense and sweet smell of its 
numerous flowers. 

16. Jatropiia urens, WilU . ; De Cand, Prodr, xv. ii. p. IIOO. — 
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Our form would be /. KimlMmia, MuelL 1 . c. p. 1099, but I do not tliink 
this is really a different species. It is certainly painful to get hurt by 
its stinging hairs. My left hand was swollen for about three days, and I 
felt rather feverish, though no more than five hairs had touched the back 
of the hand. 

17. As a curious case of what has been styled mimicry in vegetation, I 
may mention Cessa 7 'ia legitima, De Cand. (Prodr. v. 456), a shrubby 
plant, growing commonly on the banks of our rivulets. It is called Sauce 
(i. <?. Willow), and is indeed so very much like the Salix Cayrma^ L., that 
at first sight it might be taken for it, especially when not in flower. 

IS. Mr. A. Goering, an ornithological traveller, who lately visited the 
mountains of Merida, brought with him to Caracas a small collection of 
alpine plants from the “ Paramos.” Though the specimens were badly 
preserved, being dried as druggists dry their herbs, I could make out the 
following: — A^plenkmi fragile^ KL; Ac7'08ticJimn lepidotum, Willd.; 
Jamesonia cauesoensy Hook, et Gr. ; three Grasses; Sedum bigoloe, 
OsTEOMELES GLABRATA, H. B. K. ; BaccMru microphylla^ 
H. B. K . ; Eupalorium, sp. ; Hypoc/imis sessil'yioi'ay H. B. K. ; Bspektia 
argerdeuy H. B. K. ; Cerastium, sp. ; Euphrasia smtialinufoUa, H. B. K. ; 
Qeutlana corynihosuy li. B. K.; Centropogoriy sp. ; MprJds (?) ; Hypericum 
junipermm, H. B. K. ; another species, very likely II. acerosuniy H. B. K, ; 
Thihmdla nitiduy II. B. K.; Vaccinium tliymifolkmy KL ; (RonieiitOy iiic.); 
Hhachicallis oaeacasana, De Qand.; Draba cheiranthoideBy Hook. f. 
The few names printed in small capitals refer to plants that occur also in 
the mountains of Caracas ; the rest, the greatest part, belongs to the flora of 
New Granada. The large collections made by Linden, Punk, Schlimi, 
Moritz, and Wagner in the mountains of Merida and Trujillo confirm 
this result, which is to be expected as a consequence of the geographical 
position, I may be allowed to add that Mr. Goering found the 
lm% ioluiferum near Turaras (west of Puerto Cabello), and forwarded 
specimens to Dan. Hanbury, Esq., of London. Dr. Seemann had noticed 
the tree in 1864 on the Tocuyo river. 

19. Terato LOGICAL Ee MARKS. — I have seen some fruits of Derma 
graimima, Gsertn., which had no seed, containing instead of it a watery 
liquid. I was told that the tree they were taken from (on an estate near 
Ia“l^'Uaira) never had produced normal fruits. Pasciation occurs not 
seldom in the spikes of Btacliyturpha jamaiceusu ; syncarpy is not un fre- 
quent in Musa sapientum. IHppocratea comosa is an examphj of the 
complete suppression of the flower (comp. Masters, * Teratology,' p. 409). 
An iiistance of the fission of stamens came lately under my notice; one of 
the stamens in Orhmm amabik was nearly wholly dividccl in two. Tlie 
case ,bf pleiotaxy of tlie gyncecium iiiilic. ormige^ mentioned by hbitotcrs (I. c. 
p. 8589 ), is pretty common here. The people call those fruits miranjas 
paridas,” i. e. oranges lately delivered. 

{To he continued) 


NOTKS IN JERSEY AND GUERNSEY. 

I By Henry Trimen, M.B., E.L.S. 

I 'spent tlie Inst week of April, 1871, in the Channel Islands, four days 
in Jersey and two ia Guernsey, having the advantage of Mr. E. Stratton’s 
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companionsliip in tlie former island ; and have put tog'ether my jottings 
about some of the more interesting members of the flora, in the belief 
that few British botanists have examined the spring vegetation. 

At this season, the botany of the tracts of sandy ground near the sea 
best repays attention. It consists of a dwarf vegetation of numerous 
species, and great beauty. The prevalent species in flower in such places 
during my visit to Jersey were Cochlearia danica^ Mcenchia erecta^ Sagim 
apetala vera^ Aremria serpgllifoUa vem, Ceradkm semidecandrim, Omi- 
tkopuB perpusillus, AlcJieniilla ai'vensiSf Baxifraga tridactylites, Valeria- 
nella olitoria and V, carinata^ MyoBotlx collim, Vlantago Qoronopiis, 
Ca7'ex arenaria, and a maritime state of Bromus mollis^ all of very small 
size. These formed the bulk of the close turf ; but scarcely less abundant 
were Capsella Bursa-pastork, Teesdalia QiudicaiiUs, Arabis Thaliana, 
Draba verna majuscula^ Stellaria Boj'ceana^ 'Erodiim cicutaidam^ TnfoUum 
suhterraneum and T. mmus^ Vida angustijolia and V, lathy I'oides, Myosoik 
versicolor, PJdeiim arenarlum and JMLibo^'a minima, the last varying consi- 
derably in size and in the colour of tlie glumes. Equally common was a 
dwarf Pansy, which agrees well with the description of V, nemausensk, 
Jord. in Boreau’s PL ciu Centre, p. S3, and with Billot's specimens so 
named, from La Kochelle (n. 1137 ter). This seems to be the V. tricolor, 
var. y. 7nediteri*anea, of Greii. and Godr. i. 183, and is certainly the 
var. B. nana of Lloyd’s PL de TOuest, p. 70. The ])etals are pale bluish- 
white, a little shorter than the sepals, and the spur blue. A Ce^^astium 
was also abundant in places, which, in consequence of all the bracts being 
entirely herbaceous, 1 at the lime considered to be C. teirandrum, Curt. ; 
and Mr, Stratton and Mr. A. G. More, who have both had opportunities 
of studying the plants of this genus in the Isle of Wight, also refer the 
Channel Islands specimens to C. tek'andrmn. They appear, however, to 
deviate considerably from the typical tetrayidrum in mode of branching as 
well as in the direction of the pedicels, and I am now inclined to place the 
plant rather under the Q.pmiikm of Curtis (= Q. ohscitnm, Boreau), of 
which several forms are distinguished by the Prencli and German botanists. 
I cannot, however, consider G. pumilum. specifically distinct from C. tek'an- 
drum.. Large green specimens of the Jersey plant, with elongated inter- 
nodes, are perhaps the C, pedmculatuni of Babirigton, described and figured 
as a species in the second volume of the Mag. of ZooL and Bot., but which 
he subsequently referred to 0 . ieiraiidritrn. Less common species noticed 
witbtliosc above named were Bolygala depressa, Medicago denticulata, Trifo- 
lm% fill forme, Trichonema Colmmrn (which was in good flower and quantity 
by tiie second martello tower in St. Aubin’s Bay), and ^dlla atitimnaik, 
of course not in flower. With the Trichonema a Herniaria occurred, which 
seems to me to be the ciliated form of H, vulgaris, L., of Babington. 
Br. Boswell Syme, however, refers all plants from the Channel Islands he 
has seen to //. ciliata, Bab., but my specimens differ in habit from 
authentic specimens of this doubtfully-distiuct species from Cornwall 
The remarkable desolate tract in the west of Jersey called the Quenvais 
would well reward a very careful search ; a rapid walk in a straight line 
across it showed, besides most of the species already recorded above, 
abundance of Euphorbia Bai'alias and E, portlandica, Scliwnus nigricam, 
Silene conica just in flower, and plenty EutcMmia petrwa, a species not 
previously recorded for the district, though detected in very small quan- 
tity last year in some other part of the island. Though this plant is in 
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England restricted to limestone hills, it is common on sea-sand on a part 
of the coast of France adjacent to the Channel Islands (see Lloyd, p. 5 ip. 
The handsome rayed Se^iecio, mentioned by Boswell Synic in the lilth 
volume of ' English Botany ’ (p. SO) as var. radlatus of S. vk, I ff ark, made so 
great a show that it was hard to believe it merely Oroniidsel. J)e Can- 
dolle, indeed, placed the plant as a variety of S. ImduH, L, (non Hin.), ol 
S. Europe, with which it agrees in its large lieads, its phyllaries, ami achcncs, 
but differs’in its weak stem, shaggy covering of wool, and more deeply- 
divided leaves. It seems wortliy oi' subspecific rank. A dwarf form of a 
capreolate I'lmiarla was also noticed in the sand, and it was afterwards 
found in its properly- developed condition commonly in the island. Tlie 

id cap'eolata ” of Babington’s ' Primitim El. Sarm* he afterwards (Linn. 
Joiirn. Bot. iv. 165) referred to id coyifiisa, .lord. Though I confess to 
being unable to distinguish the forms into which F. capreolata has b(.Hm 
divided, I think the common Channel Island plant, which has large pink 
flowers, bears more resemblance to id Borm than to any other Briti.sh 
variety. 

The other plants of interest noticed in Jersey were these : — llaphmm 
maritmus ; the botanist who has seen the root-leaves of this in tlie 
Ghaimel Islands will be scarcely likely to put it with ,/C RapMuktriciu. 
Sarothammes scoparlns ; the prostrate variety described by Mr. Bailey, in 
Cornwall, was abiiuciant on the rocks exposed to the western gales at 
L’Etac, and presented a very singular appearance, the stems spreading 
from a centre, and pressed flat against the stone, and the numerous 
flowers at their extremities forming collectively a broad golden ring. 
TUlcea wiuHQom; abundant close to St. Helier’s. Simjrnium OLusa^ 
trum ; as far as I am able to judge, this must be a native plant 
in the Channel Isles ; I think, too, with Mr. Bentham, it is so in 
the south of England near the sea. EcJutmi plan tap iueimi ; the root- 
leaves of this do not at all suggest a Boraginaceous plant ; the specific 
name, which may have puzzled some who have seen only the fully-grown 
plant, is excellently descriptive of them. Orchk Mario ; this was be- 
lieved not to grow in the islands when Professor Babingion pul, dished his 
‘ Pdmitim we found it in some abundance on the Quenvais. Arnnt, 
itaUciim this is the only Arimi we saw ; Mr. Stratton recogniz(ul it at 
once Ixom the leaves, being familiar with it in the Isle of Wight. WlH 3 n 
in flower, it is very distinct-looking. In well-developed plants the long, 
weak, pale yellowish-green spathe falls over by its oum wthglit, and con- 
ceals the yellow spadix, but this, Mr, Stratton says, is offtiu lln^ case also 
with A. macnlatmn in the Isle of Wight, so that it cannot be eousideiaal dis- 
tinctive. We noticed leaves with white veins, as in the Houtli of Europ< 5 , 
and also some with dark spots, like tIios(^ oi A. m-aculaiam (wlncJi |)ro- 
bably does not occur in the islands). Both spijcics grow in the neigh- 
bouring parts of France, according to Lloyd. Gpunofframma kplopkffUa ; 
under the able guidance of Dr. Bull, an ex(*cllont resident botanist, i saw 
three localities for this in St. Laurence parish; all were similar; thtJ base 
of high hedgebanks of clay-slatc lacing the south, and concealed by larger 
vegetation. 

In Guernsey, I noticed in the sandy districts most of the same 
species as in Jersey, and in addition, Arabk hirmda, Baglm marUhna^ 

ciliaia, Trifoliwm. saffocatmn, and Air a ampaphjllm vttra. Mrodiam 
moscMtum occurred in several wild-looking places on the east side of the 
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island. In a pasture field above the beautiful bay called Moulin Huet I 
met with a singular variety of Ramtucidus bidboHUH. This is unfortunately 
in too young* a state, a single flower only being expanded on each plant, 
to allow of a full description, but the characters present are, — Bulb small 
(about the size of a Plarieot Bean), circular on pcrpendicidar sec'tiou ; 
root-leaves on very long petioles, trifoliolate, the centre leafhit vcny long 
stalked ; leaflets 3-scct, the segments cut into broadly linear segments ; 
flowering-stem 15 in. high, very upright, and with the leaves ami calyces 
thickly covered with long, spreading white hairs, giving the plant a grey- 
ish colour ; peduncles not furrowed ; flowers considerably larger than 
in ordinary II. bnlboms. The plant looked very unfamiliar when growing, 
the leaves much resembling those of R. clirBrophjUus^ L., of S. Europe, 
but part of its strange appearance was found to be due to the under sur- 
face of many of the leaves being infested by a filamentous substance 
(parasitic fungus ?) of a yellowish-grey colour. The plant does not agree 
with any of the forms described as species by Jordan in his ‘ Diaguosesf 


NOTES ON FORTULACA FSAMMOTROFIIJ. 

By H. F, Hance, Ph.D., etc. 

Twenty years ago I described, under the above name, a very lunulsoine 
large-tlowercd Purslane, found on Prata Island, in tlie China Sea. A 
comparison of my own extended diagnosis of this (Walp. Ann. Bot. Syst. 
ii. (160), carefully drawn up from living specimens, wldcli, dug up wiili 
their native sand, and copiously supplied with seawater, flourished luxu- 
riantly with me, with Mr. Beutham’s brief character of P. audrnlk, End!. 
(Pi, Austr. i. 169), leaves no doubt that the two are identical. The 
plant bad hitlierto only been met with by Bobert Brown in the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, on the N. coast of Australia, and Mr. Bentham, having seen 
no authentic specimens, was oldigcd to frame liis character from Endlicher’s 
description and the ligurc of P. Bauer, to which, occurring in a very nire 
book, I have not here access. As in the wild slate the flowers are J incli 
in diameter, it may be commended to the lovers of succuhmt plants as 
likely, under cultivation, to become almost as showy as F. Thellusoni, 

The small and isolated island on which this ])lant is found, washed by 
a fr(u|ucnily t(mipcstuous sea, lying in the direct track of vessels home- 
ward bound from China, and the reefs surrounding which have proved 
the grave of many a noble vessel, \vhence they iiavc derived their name 
(prata = silver in Portuguese), from the value of the wrecks and the 
amount of treasure submerged, is from a pliytogeographical point of view 
very interesting. Its N.E. end is situated in lat, 30*^ 43' 3" N"., long. 
116^ 43' 22" E. ; it is about a mile and a half long and half a mile wide, 
nowhere more than 30 or 35 feet above the sea-level, composed exclusively 
of disintegrated coral and sand, and surrounded on nearly two-thirds of 
its circumference by a steep coral barrier about forty miles round. With 
the exception of iimumerable gannets and a few Chinese wreckers and 
fishermen who constantly visit it, it is destitute of inhabitants. It is dis- 
tant about a hundred and fifty British miles from the nearest point of the 
Chinese continent, about two hundred and eighty from the N.E. extre- 
mity of the island of Luzon, and.- three hundred and seventy-five from 
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Hainan. It is somewhat remarkable that, with such a geographical posi- 
tion, the fora of this reef-girt islet should show an unmistakable affinity 
with that of the great Australian continent, from which it is distant ahout 
one thousand nine hundred miles, the large islands of JJorneo, (]el(d)(»s, 
Papua, the Fliilippines and the Moluccas being intorposcu!. Tlu; follow- 
ing are: — so far as luy memory serves me — all the plants hiiiicrto jnet 
with on Praia Island : — 

Senehiera integrifoUa, De Cand. ; Toyiulaca au8iralh^ End!. ; Triimi- 
fetta fToemnhem, Eorst. ; Bemvmm Fortfdacastnm, L. var. Scmvolci 
Koeulgii, Tabl ; Tournefo7'tia argentea, L. f. ; Igmmma C07igeda, 11. Br . ; 
Ig)onma JPes-capra, llotii ; Fjnphorhia Atoto, Eorst. 

These species are found without a single exception in Queensland, aiirl 
many of them also in North Austmlia ; and, though some are more or 
less diffused as littoral plants through tlie Pacilic isles, the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, and the South Asiatic coasts, they all seem primarily of Austra- 
lian origin. The occiirreuce of Calogyne cJdneusis^ Beiith., Tkgmnotim 
chlnemu, Benth.,T and Fhilgdnmi lanugmosum, Banks, in S.B. China, 
affords curious evidence of a eoiiiiectiou between the Southern Asiatic and 
North-eastern Australian floras. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE ‘FLORA VECTENSIS.’ 

By Alexander G. More, E\L.S., M.ll.LA. 

{Concluded from page 172.) 

^Anaclmru Ahmasirnm, Bab.; JSlodea canadensis^ Bich. Ponds at 
Barton Farm, 1860 (J. Pristo). Pond by the roadside near Lynn Ihinn, 
1863. Millstream at Shide, near Newport (E. Stratton). Planted hy 
I)r. Bell Salter in a pond near the Spencer Boacl, Byde, previous to 
1850. 

Orchis mtulatay L. On Ashey Down, near the farm, 1853 (T. Baines), 
Near the reservoir on Ashey Down, 1863. Carisbrookc Castle (R. Tu(‘k(‘r). 

0. incarnaia, L. Bookley Wilderness, and in tlie Landslip muir Bou- 
churcli. Apparently more frequent than 0, latifolia^ L., but I cannot 
distinguish these plants with certainty. 

Gymnadenia conopsaa, B. Br. Banks near Ste{!phill l<hirm, V£!ry rare 
in the Undercliff (A. J. llambrougli). 

Mabenaria bij'olia^ B. Br. Near Shanklin ! (Hev. Salwcy), Very 
rare in the Isle of Wight, while //. chhrantha is frccpicjiit. 

Ophys mnseifmt, lluds. Copse above Brading. 

NeoUia Nidas-am^ Eich. A single plant at Stcephill Barton Wood, 
Osborne (J. Pristo), 

Epipaciu media, Pries. West end of Cowpit Cliff Wood, ncuir Shank- 
lin 1 (Rev. T. Salwey). In the Landslip sparingly. The typical E, laM- 
folia is, I believe, the more frequent plant, but 1 confess that 1 cauuot 
satisfactorily separate the two. 

* This is my Fmmmanthe marina (Walp, Ann. Bot. Syst. ii. 600), which, though 
certainly referable to Sesuvium, is perhaps distinct as a species, the styles being 
apparently always united as far as the middle. 

t I have already pointed out (Ann. So. Nat. 5e ser. v. 245) that Mr. Bentham 
was mistaken in supposing the petals of this species to ho destitute of fringe,. It 
agrees in every character with its Australian congeners. 
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Gladiolus Kocli. In a lieatliy copse close to Apse Farm! 

(Mrs, Phillips, July, 1865). A single specimen only was gathered ; but 
tlie locality is quite a natural one, and the plant exactly corresponds with 
the Gladiolus found in Hampshire. (See Liuueau Soc. Journal of Proc. 
vi. 177, November, 1862.) 

Na7'cissus Fseudo-narcissus, L., var. ^Broni/ieldii, Syme. This is the 
var. y of ‘ Flora Vecteiisis,’ and from its place of growth is evidently not 
indigenous. 

^N. byio7iu^ Curt. Weston and Easton, Freshwater (R. Tucker). An 
escape or remains of cultivation in all the localities. 

^Ttdipa s^lvestris, Jj, My sister informs me that the station at liar- 
diogshoot is now (1871) nearly destroyed, through the recent building of 
a farmhouse on the exact spot; but the plant was certainly the relic of a 
former garden. 

^Or^ilthogahm umhellatum, L. On the north slope of Bcmbridge 
Down, near the ruins of a cottage (Rev. 0. A. Bury). Sparingly in a wood 
near Shullieet, and in a meadow near Afton House (Dr. G. 11. Tate). The 
plant as found in the Isle of Wight agrees with 0. wngustifolimn of 
Eoreau. 

Allium, vlmale^ L. On the edge of the cliff, and on slipped debris in 
Sandown Hay, the only species found here. On the east bank of the 
Medina, above Black Mill (F. Stratton). Chalk pit west of Mountjoy 
(Miss Dennett). Near Middleton House, and by the Yar above Yar- 
montli (Dr. G. R. Tate). Near the Rectory House at Freshwater. — Var. 
bulhiferum^ Syme. By East Medina millpond (J. Pristo). 

A. oleraceim, L. Grassy banks on the edge of the cliff above Steep- 
hill and St. Lawrence (A. J. PLunbroiigh and A. G. M., 1858). This is 
the only locality known in the Isle of VVight. 

^Asparagus officmalis, L. A few seedling plants on the sandhills be- 
low si Helen’s, close to the Ferry House, and evidently sprung from 
some stray seeds washed ashore. This may explain the origin of the 
Asparagus at Norton Spit, where it grows at the extremity of a saiuly point 
exposed to the tideway, and close to one of the oldest towns in the 
island. It is quite different from the prostrate Cornish plant. 

Jumus diJ/iisHs, Hoppe. Very fine in Alum Bay (J. G. Baker). 

Luzula Borreri, Bromf. In a copse above Bradiug, Quarr GD|>3e, etc. 
TIku’c is novv no doul)t that tliis is merely a Ibnn of Jj. pilma^ with luxu- 
riant foliage, and the fruit not fully developed. In the immature seeds 
of L. pilosa the crest is straight, as had been ascertained by Dr. Broinfield 
himself (Plor. Vect., footnote to p. 518). 

Butonms umhellalus^ L, Formerly in a ditch near Pan Common 
(Major Sniith). Appears indigenous at Freshwater. 

Arum. Ualicum^ Mill. At Steepliill and other places in the Undercliff 
(A. J, Hambrough, 1853). The plant grows plentifully in the wild 
bushy slopes included within the grounds at Steepliill ; also in similar 
bushy places at intervals all along the way to Niton, but does not extend 
beyond the limits of the Undercliff. As A. Ualicim grows wild at Caen, 
Cherbourg, etc., on the north coast of France, and was also found by Mr. 
Hambrough in Sark and Guernsey, and recently by Dr. Trimen and 
Mr. Stratton in Jersey, there is no reason to doubt its being native in 
the Isle of Wight; nor can any one who* has seen it in the Undercliff 
at the commencement of June, when it is in full flower, hesitate to pro- 
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nouiice it iiidigtinoiis. The absence of white veins has been noticed by 
French as well as English writers. 

Spargeumm mimmim. Fries. This is the only form of S> natmm found 
in the Isle of Wight, where it is coufmed to the small pools near Cran- 
inore Farm. The long tloating leaves which abound in the Medina and 
East Yar belong to 8. smjAex, liuds., and 1 have once or twice tbuud it 
flowering in the Yar. 

Leimm gibha, L. In several ditches on the north side of Brading 
Harbour, and near Brading Quay. 

? Potamogeton plariiagweiiB, Uucr. Peaty pools in the marsh at Easton, 
Freshwater (A. J. Harnbroiigh, 1859). In the Wilderness at Ilooklcy 
(F. Townsend), Eequires confirmation. 

P, pectinaim, L., var. scopevrins, Wallr. Marsh ditches near the sea, 
at Brading and at Yarmouth. I have not succeeded in finding P. //«- 

Bab., though in the appendix to Mr. Venables’ ‘Guide Book’ 
the name was iiiisapplied to this variety scoparins. 

Obs. P. IticefiSy L., is not now to be found in Sandown Marshes, and 
it is believed that some otlier s])ccies was mistaken for it. 

Ruppia roBkllnta, Koch. This is tlie only form of BMppla which I 
have identified, but the shape of its fruit varies considerably. On the 
same plant the earlier fruits are scarcely at all oblicpic, while those pro- 
duced later on tlie upper branches of the same plant arc much curved and 
deeply notched. 

Zostera mna, Both. Wootton Bridge (Brornf. in Phyt.). Freshwater 
Creek (A, G. M.). Z. angmtifoUa is common, but scarcely deserves to 
rank as a variety of Z. marina, 

Meockaris muUicadk, Sm. In some small pools on heathy ground at 
Lynn gravel pits. With 8 . pauclflonts on St. Helen’s Green.* 

Sairpus paucf/iorus, Lightf. On the east bank of the Yar, between 
Freshwater and Y'armoiith (J. G. Baker). 

S,fluitam, L. Staplers (F. Stratton). At the IViklerncss (F. Towns- 
end, wdio informs me that this is the plant recorded doubtfully in ‘ Flora 
Vecteiisis’ as Caresc diolca). 

Obs. Eriophorum vaghmkm, L., must be excluded. (Sec ‘ Fhytolo- 
gist,’ iii. p. 1032.) 

Oarex panimlata, L. The form with narrow unbranched ])anicle occurs 
on Lake Oonimon, and in the Parsonage Ijynch, Ncwchurch. 

Q. teraUmcula, Good. Spiumigly in the wettest ])art of Faston Marsli, 
Freshwater p802). In the Wilderness at ilooklcy ! (F. Stratton, 1870). 

C, axillaris, Good, In the hollow at north-east conuu' of Quarr Gopwe. 
Both this locality and the description given of C. Bimdixghnnsmmm by 
Dt. Bromfield belong really to C, axillaris, Good, which* occurs also in 
the ditch under the boundary fence near Binsicad. In a luHlgti-bauk !)y 
Middleton Lane, Freshwater (A. G. M.)., and in Balicrn’s Oopsc, iicar 
Norton, Freshwater (PIcrb. Brornf.) 

a Bonningliameniam, Weihe. Parsonage Lynch, Ncwcimrch, in 
tolerable plenty (1858). This is the only locality known in the Isle of 
Wight, and C, axillaris does not grow here. I have not succeeded in 
finding any ripe fruit upoii 0. BCmumjlmmmana ; and as both at New- 
church and near Tunbridge Wells I have found it growing in company 
•with 0. rmUa and a panlmlata, I think the suggestion that it is *a 
hybrid is probal)ly correct. 
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O. vtdgark^ Fries. At Alverstone Lynch, in Sandown Marshes, 
and at Easton, Eresliwater, I have found a tall form which 1 believe is 
the plant mentioned by Dr. Bromfield as “ C. st'ricta,” which latter has 
not come under my notice. The “ variety /5. of C. acuta gathered by 
Dr. Bromfield, in Alverstone Lynch, belongs also to C. vulgaris. 

C. distans, L. Frequent in meadows and marshy places near the 
sea. Bembridge, Springvale, Wootton, Freshwater, etc. 

C\ fulva, var. 0. HarnscImcIUafia, Hoppe. Very rare. Sparingly 
on heathy ground near Lynn Farm. Plentiful at the upper end of Col- 
well Heath. These are the only two stations where I have seen it. The 
marshy meadows at Easton, Freshwater, produce a variety of 0. distaus, 
with glumes less mucronate than usual. (See ‘ Beport of Botanical 
Exchange Club,’ 1862.) 

O. pallescens, L. In Firestone Copse with C, Imvigata. Ningwood 
(Dr. Gr. E. Tate). 

C. pendnla^ liuds. Plentiful under the cliff at Foreland, Bembridge, 
In Stcyne Wood, sparingly. 

C. Pseudo<.gperus, L. Centurion’s Copse, sparingly. Copse between 
Alverstone and Sandown (A. J. Hambrough). By the stream at Monk- 
ton, near Eyde, 

O. paludosa, Good., var. KocMana, Do Cand. Ditches by the causeway 
running across Sandown Marshes, close to Sandown. This has frequently 
two stigmas. I have found some fruits bearing two, with others bearing 
three stigmas upon the same spike. 

[IMdnocJiloa Crus-galU, Beauv. A single plant, on rough ground near 
the shore at Freshwater, 1869 (F. Stratton).] 

[^Setaria viridls, Beauv. Many plants in a sandy stubble field near tlie 
path leading from Sandown Church to Pan Common, 1857.] 

, [S. glanca^ Beauv. One plant at Alvei'stone, Whippingham 1 1869 
(J. Pristo).] 

XGastridiun lendlgerimi, Beauv. Frequent in cornfields about Bera- 
briclge. At Brighstonc, etc. Wliippingluun ! (J. Pristo). A colonist. 

Agrostis vulgaris^ L., var. A. pnrrdla, Lightf. Plentiful all over the 
warren at Alum Bay. 

A. alha, L,, var. A. wariihna, Lam. Frequent, especially on wet, 
slipped batiks along tlie coast. 

[Fol'f/pogon m.onsp(d‘i(mm^ Desf. Very sparingly on salt-marsh ground 
above the bridge at Norton, close to Saltern Copse, 1868 (Dr. G. II. 
Tate). Mr. Stratton has not succeeded in finding this rare Grass in the 
above-named locality, and until the circumstances of its occurrence are 
more closely examined I prefer to exclude it as introduced by some 
accident.] 

CalamagrosUs lanceolaia^ Both. Plentiful in a small boggy thicket at 
Knighton, growing with Lastrwa Thelgpteris (1857). 

Gatabrosa aquatica, Beauv. Pond near St. Helen’s. Pan fields, near 
Newport (F. Stratton). In a little stream north of Freshwater Farm. 

KmUria cristata, Pers. Sparingly on St. lielen’s Spit. This is near 
to K. albescens, De Cand., but the stem is not pubescent. 

Poa nemoralis, L. In a deep, sandy lane betw^een Brook Church and 
Compton Farm, sparingly (1862). 

P. coynpressa, L. On the walls of the garden at the Chantry House, 
Newport (Dr. H. Trimen), 
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BclerocMoa prommhem, Curt. En^lmnkmeuts roimd Harbour. 

Eoot of llie sca“Wall at Sea View uutl tlieucc to Itydo. .Banks of tho 
Medina below Newport. 

S, Barren, Bab. Fixapicnt, and mu(‘h more ofttni seen than B.procKm- 
bens. Embankments round Bradinji^ Harbour. Shore at Iknnbrid^e; at 
foot of the sea walls between Sea View and Eyde. King^s Quay (J. 
Pristo). Banks of the Yar, near Ereshwater Church. 

JS. disimis, 3<ih. Less fre(] neat than the former. St. Heleids. Eyde. 
Banks of the Medina below Newport. At Yarmouth and Norton. 

Qlyceria acjuatica, Sm. Sparingly in a small chine running down to 
Colwell Bay (H. 0. Watson, ISGl), and I have since gathered it in the 
same locality. 

Q, plicaia, Fries. Brading, Newchureh, Eyde, etc., but less frequent 
than the typical G.JIuUcms, Scop. 

■fBrba ^minor, L. Plentiful in corn crops on a gravelly soil at Alver- 
stone, Whippingham (J. Pristo), Fields on the cast bank of Wootton 
Creek. 

Festnea (Vnlpia) ainhigua, Le Gall. Plentiful on the sandhills at 
St. Helen’s Spit, 1860. (See Linnean Soc. donrn. of Proc, voL v. 
p. 189, 1801.) It formerly grew also on the Dover at Byule, as sliown 
by some specimens collected by Dr. 3b*omfield, and preserved at Kew. 

F, (Ftdpla) Myurus, L. Wall at Easton, and on sand at Compton 
Bay (J. G-. Baker). 

F. arenaria, Osbeck ; F. sahulicola, L. Duf. Sandhills at St. Hehm’s 
and at Norton. This is the var. nihra of ‘ Flora Yectcnsls/ and Dr. 
Bromfield’s var. durimcula includes rubra, L. 

F, arundinaoea, Schreb. Shore at Bembridge. In Wliitecliff Bay. 
Colwell Bay, etc., frequent. 

{Browi’us iectoTmn,^, Once found, in 1858, among grass crops at 
Bembridge, growing with Isaiis tinctoria, Foterium miiricaimn, and other 
weeds evidently sown with the crop.] 

B. asper, Murr. I have seen only B. serotkms, Benek. 

B, C^erra/alcus ) Ferronii, Mabille. Edge of the Culver GlilF. A small 
downy plant, with large, soft, silky spikelets and pilose awns. It and the 
following belong, no doubt, to B. vhoUis, L. 

B, (8erra/alcus) hordeaceus, L, On the sandhills at St. Helen’s Spit. 
The panicle is closer, and the spikelets more shining than in A, rammmm* 

B, (Serrafalcus) racemmus, L. Frequent in low marsh meadows at 
Brading, Alverstoiie, Godshill etc. 

B, (Serrct/alcMsJ commutatus, Schrad. Fnapiciit along waysidt^a atid 
under hedges; also in cultivated land, but not in meadows, lik(j the 
former. About Bembridge, St. Helen’s, Ryde, Wootton, Slial licet, etc. 

TrUicum (Jgrop)ynmi) aetdum, De Gaud.; T. Iramm, Fries, Pjcntifnl 
on St, Helen’s Spit, 1856, Saudowu Bay. Newtown. Norton, Fresh- 
water. Much more abundant than the typical T.ju/wemn, with wlueh it is 
often associated. 

F. (Agropyrum) ptmgens, Pers. Sea View Bay, 1859. Brading 
Marshes. Newtown, and on the banks of the creeks about Yarmouth. 
Stem solid. 

T. (Agropyrum) pycnanthmi, Godr. et Grcn, On the embankment 
of Brading Harbour, 1861. Identified by Dr. Boswell Syme. 

Obs. I have not succeeded in finding Y. canimm, L., in tlie Isle of 
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Wight, an.d I believe it is much less frequent than is generally supposed. 
It ol*teu grows in Bcccli woods with Ilordeiim sijlmticmi, liiuls. 

Bpart'ma strloia^ Eoth. Mud banks at King’s Q,uay (J. Pristo). 

Bqtmekmi palustre, L., var. poli/stacJdon. In the Wilderness below 
Appleford Farm, in some plenty, 1860. 

Ceterach officmmm, Wiild. Wall of a cottage-garden near the wind- 
mill, Eembridge. Wall at Knowle Farm, found by Mr. Blake (F. Strat- 
ton). Walls near East Cowes (J. Pristo). 

Polj/podlum vulgare, L , var. ^erratum. Near Grove ; at Quarr Abbey ; 
and remarkably fine at Briglistone. In tins variety the pinnae are deeply 
serrate and sometimes irregularly pinnatihd. 

[P. Rohertiannm., lloffm. Was observed a few years ago quite esta- 
blished on a wall close to a greenhouse at Swainston (J. Pristo). Also 
seen growing on one of the walls at Carisbrooke Castle (Rev. W. M. 
Frost).] 

Folpstichim lohatiun, Eoth. Bank by Woodliouse Copse and near 
Alvcrstoiie, Whippingliam, single i*oots only (J. Pristo). lledgebank 
opposite the Inn at Calbourne! (Eev. E. Venables). 

Lantrea Thelt/ptum^ Presl Thicket, north of the stream below the 
bridge at Newchurch. 

L. Oreopteris^ Presl. Still grew sparingly by the stream-side at Apse 
Castle, and also near Guildford in 18G2 and 1863. 

A. FiUos-viaSj Presl, var. Borreri, Centurion’s Obpse, Bembridge. 
Wilderness at Eookley ; Fatting Park Copse (J. Pristo), etc., not imfre- 
quent. Also in Steync Wood, a variety with pinnules deeply incised, 
yet retaining the ruddy scales on the stipes. Var. elongainm^ Moore. 
Copse near tlie Harbour at Bembridge (figured in ‘ Nature-printed British 
Ferns’). In Steync Wood I have found some plants which seem inter- 
mediate between X. FUu-mas and L. spiriulosaj and which I suspect may 
be hybrids. 

X. HplnuloBa^ Presl. Steyne Wood and Centurion’s Copse, etc., near 
Bembridge; Youtig-wood Copse; Parsonage Lynch, Newchurch; and 
in the wilderness at Eookley, but far less common than L. dilalMa, which 
abounds in all our boggy thickets, and is frequent on damp bcdgcbaiiks. 

ydupleuiftm Trlchomatm, L. East Cowes! (Dr. A. Wallace), Norris 
Castle and on a bridge near Alvcrstone (J'. Pristo). On tombs, in Caris- 
brookc eburebyard (F. Stratton). 

A, viarmmn^ L. Blackgang (the late Major Smitli), 

Boin/c/imm Jjumria, Sw, In the Wilderness at Eookley (A, J. Ham- 
brough). 

Lpeopodium chvatnm, L. On tlie top of St. Boniface Down above 
Bonchiirch, discovered in 1860 by a gardener named Kobert Symmans, 
It grows sparingly, in one place only, among the heath. 

Chara (NUellaJ spnearpa, Thuill. Pool, near Gurnard Bay 1 (F. 
*Strattoii). 

(7. (LychmthamMm) alopecu7*oldes^ Del. Found by mein 1862, cover- 
ing the bottom of the shallow brine-pans at the west mouth of Newtown 
Creek, close to the boiling-houses ; and again, in 1863, in the pits or reser- 
voirs on the east side of the Creek, close to the village of Newtown, 
growing in salt water from eight inches to two feet deep. 

0. fcetlda, A, Bi\, 0, vulgaris, L. ? Bitches, near Brading Harbour ; 
Saiulown Marshes ; Freshwater and Yarmouth, etc,, the commonest species 
in. Isle of Wight. 
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C. kkpida, L., var. pHemlo-cnuUa, and C, poli/aca))iha, A. Erana. Oti 
Golden’s Common, Fresh vvalnr ! (1^\ Stratton). I'his n”'r(M‘s fairly with 
Plate MMDOCXIjVI of the Flora Dnniea, and also with dried speeinums 
in Braun. Bab. ct Stiz., and is much more closely covered with, spines 
than in the normal C. kisplda. 

€.fra(jilis, Desv. Golden’s Common, Freshwater ! (F. Stratton). 

Mr. W. P, Hiern has very kindly examined and named, aecordiiig' to 
his views lately published in the 'Journal of Botany’ (pp. d5, etc.), my 
series of Batrachian Ranunculi^ collected in the Isle of Wight ; and, 
as he has given so nmcli time and study to the subject, I. gladly avail 
myself of his nomenclature, winch will be useful for com{)arisc)n with what 
has been said before on p. 74. Ihie numbers prcfixc'd to the names arc 
those used by Mr, Hieru, and my comnumts are <u!elose<l in brackets. 

1. Ranunculus honimopliplJ If s. Pond at Ihmihridgi}. (This is lloal iiig 
^UiederacensR) 25. R. Iriclioplipllus. Coihey Bottom Oo[>se and 
Spencer Eoad, Byde. ''A large form” of -the same from Hrading 
Marshes Mr. Hiern thinks may beloTig to R. JloriJjundns, 29. R. Dromdiu 
Knighton Upper Mill-pond and Brading Marshes. 19. R, GodronlL 
Brading Afarshes. (This is my Drondli^ with floating lcav<‘s,” and 
I still think it belongs to R. Drouetii rather than to R, irle/iopkj/llus. It 
has no relation to the large form of trlrJiophjtlns above meutiomul, but 
passes into the typical Dromtii.) UP R. (douffafus, Sandown iMarshe-s. 
14. R. iruncaim. Sandown Marshes. (These two are tlu*. later stage t>f 
my pdtatusy) 15. R.Jlorlbmidus, Bcmbridge ; Yaverland ; Pan 
Common and Sandown Marshes. (This I believe to be the (‘arly stage of 
the plant we call peltatus*^ and truncatusR) 18, R. radkimf 
Dennetts Marsh, Bembridge. (This is what I call ^Gi(4eroph/llui%^^ and 
Mr, Hiern remarks that it passes into R, Jio?ubundus, wliich 1 have myself 
collected in a dijBferent season, from the same small pondj each being the 
only. form in one year.) 11. R. Baudotli, Brading Alarshes ; pond 
towards Yaverland ; and Nettlestone. 7i?, Bmdotik var. cmpitmus. 
Brading Marshes. 34. 72. Brading Afarshes. (This is simply 

72. Baudotli, without floating leaves.) W'ith the addil.ion of 72. Lenok 
7mndi, 11. hederrcfoliiis, and 72. snbm.emfs {Jloribundm, without floating 
leavcsb we have, in the Isle of Wight, thirteen out of the twonty-two 
British forms described by Air. Hiern. 

Omitted. 


Valeriana diolca, L, In Priory Alarsli Alcadows and in Glattcu’ford 
Marsh, near Carislirooke (lA Stratton). 

ZannichelUa paludris, L. Tlie typical form is ahimdant in tlu^ mill- 
dam at Lower Knigliton. Var. Z. pedlcaUala, Fries, is phuitiful In 
ditches near the coast. 

In conclusion, it may he well to enumerate here the results which haves 
been obtained of late years both in addiiig to, and taking from, the li.sp 
since it was left by l)r. Bromfield and Dr. Bell Salter. These will be 
best shown under separate heads, as follows : — 

Addenda, 


Lepigoniim nipicola. 
Cineraria campestris. 
Gentiana campestris. 


Full species added. 

Bartsin viseosa. 
Mentha sativa. 
Polygonum mite. 
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? Euphorbia Paralias. 
tGladiolus illyricus. 

Allium olcraceum. 

Arum italicum. 

Carex tcretiuscula. 

0, Bouniiighauseiiiana. 

Suhspecies 

Papaver Lecoqui. 

Fumaria pallidiflora. 

F. miiralis. 

Yiola Eeiclienbachiana. 

Cerastium pumilum. 

Lepigouum salinum. 

Ulex Gallii (var. ?) 

Agrimoiiia odorata. 

Epilobium obscurura (var.?). 
Callitriclie obtusangula. 

? Galium erectiim. 

Arctium niajus. 

Hieraciura tridentatum. 


PPolypogon monspelieusis. 
Calamagrostis lanceolata. 

Poa nem oralis. 

Glyceria aqiiatica. 
Lycopodium clavatuni. 

added. 

? Orobaiiche ametliystea. 
Atriplex deltoidea. 

? Potamogeton plantagineus. 
Zannichellia pedicellata. 
Festuca arnbigua. 

Triticum acutum. 

T. pungeris. 

T. pycnantlium. 

Galium approximatum. 

G. decolorans. 

Eumex sanguineo-crispus. 
Polygonum minori- persicaria. 


Varieties added wliicli are held as species by some author's, hut not generally 
accepted by British Botanists. 


Eanuncul us tricliophyllus, 
E. Drouetii. 

E. Baudotii, 

E. pel tat us. 

E. doribundus. 
Nasturtium siifolium. 
Erophila bracliycarpa. 
Viola tricolor. 

Sagina arnbigua. 

Stellaida neglecta. 
Arenaria leptoclados. 

A. Lloyd ii. 

Lepigoimm medium, 
Vicia scgetalis. 

Eubus Balfouriauus. 

Eoaa tomcnteik. 

K. andevagcnsis. 


E. dumetorum. 

Arctium intermedium. 

A. nemorosum. 
Centaurea serotina. 
Sonchus lacerus. 
Taraxacum iidum. 
Erytlirsea capitata. 
Euphrasia verna. 

E. serotina. 

Thymus Chammdrys. 
Chenopodium paganum. 
Polygonum arenastrum. 
P. microspcrmum. 
Epipactis media, 
Bromus hordeaceus, 

IL Ferronii, 

Ohara polyacantha. 


Introduced Blank added — 


♦Helleboriis viridis.^ 
*J)iplotaxis tenuifolia. 
Alyssum calycinum. 
Caraelina foetida, 

Iberis amara. 

Isatis tinctoria. 
Bianthus deltoides. 
Hypericum hircinum, 
Geranium pratense. 
VOL. IX. [JULY 1, ^S71.] 


G. striatum, 

Erodium raoschatum. 
^Melilotus arvensis. 
Trifolium liybridum. 
T. patens. 

Vicia lutea. 
Alchemilla vulgaris, 
(Enotheni odorata. 
Crucianella stylosa. 
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V alerianella cariiiata. 
Crepis biennis. 

Lycinm barbaruni. 
*Mentlia rubra. 

P Clicnopotlinm tlcifolium. 
^Anacliaris Alsinastruin. 


Beiaria viridi^, 

B. glauca. 

Echinocliloa, ( b;us-^uilli. 

P Polypogon iHonspclieiisia, 
Brcmins ietdorum. 


Of these only live can be considered pennaacntly naturalised in situa- 
tions where they appear wild. 


Delenda. 


E^ron of name, etc. 


Raimnculus liuitans. 

R. circinatns. 

Barbarca stricta. 
Cochlearia gra3nhindica. 
? Silene noctiflora. 

Hyperieum diibium. 

P Parnassia palustris. 
Latliyrus rnaritiiniis. 
Ceratophylluin. 
Guaphalium sylvaticu m . 
Artemisia caeriilescens. 
Hieracium murormn. 


Erythrfua littoralis. 
Mentha sylvestris. 

Lam iiun intennediiuii. 
Stachys ainbigna. 
Ballota rudcmlis. 

? Staticc spaihulaia. 

Salix laurina. 
Potamog’oton liujens. 

E riopho ru i n vagiuatu m , 
Carex dioica. 

C. stricta. 


Many of these mistakes were corrected by Br. Eromfield in the * Phyto- 
logist/ but the plants are all entered in the regular order, mostly witliout 
any mark of doubt, in the * Flora Vecteusis.’ 


Casuals ; Tlanted, or Not Wild, 


Delphinium Ajacis. 
Nymphma alba. 

Film aria micrantha. 
liesperis matronalis. 
Koniga maritiina. 
Liniim nsitatissimuin . 
Erodium mosoluitnm. 
Mclilotris alba. 

Lathyrus hirsutus. 
(Eiiothera biennis. 
Lythnim hyssopifolium. 
Sedum album, 
Sempervivum teetorum. 
Viscum album. 


Onopordum Acanthium. 
Centaiirea soLstiiialia, 

C. Calcitrapa. 

(h’cpis scitosa. 

A net i u sa bc ; n i p( ;r v i nm s , 
Atropa lielladonna. 
Datura Biramoniuiu. 
Mentha piptnita. 

Salvia pratensis. 
Teucriuin Chanuudrys. 
Lysitnacliia numumlaria. 
AtripltiX niUais. 
Euphorl)ia Ijuthyris. 

A vena strigoso. * 


Extinct^ possibly or probably. 


Thalictrum flavum. 
? fBrassica oleracea. 

Dianthus prolifer. 

? tD. Armeria. 


Malva mr, micrantha, 
[Atropa Belladonna.] 
Euphorbia Peplis. 

P ^Tulipa sylvestris. 



SHORT NOTES AND QUERIES. SIl 

After making these additions and deductions, the whole Elora amounts 
to 753 out of the 1203 species given in Hooker’s ' Students’ Flora,’ or to 
about 100 more according to Babington’s ‘ Manual’ ; and if the 50 welF 
establisiied naturalized species be added, the total will amount to about 
800 or 900 species, according to the author followed, this being nearly 
three-fiftbs of the British flora. 

Only five plants are in the British Isles peculiar to the Isle of Wight, 

yij;. ; 

Calarnintha sylvatica. 

Festuca ambigiia. 

Arum italicum. 

The Isle of Wight shares Gladiolus ilhjrlcus with Hampshire, and. TuU 
monaria angusti/oUa with Hants and Dorset, while such plants as Cj/perus 
longus, Mdampyrum arrense^ and Orohanche c6Brulea, are among the rarest 
of English plants. 

No enumeration if a flora can be complete without considering the 
proportion of naturalized plants, and the conditions under which they oc- 
cur ; and I hope to return to this subject on a future occasion. 

Ekhata. — On page 73, “Annual Report for 1859” should be “for 
1858.” It was published in 1859. 

The volumes of ‘ Pliyiologist’ in which Dr. Bromfield published his 
Catalogue date from 1848 (not from 1847) to 1851. 


fMatthiola incana. 
Chara alopecuroides. 


SHORT NOTES AND OUERIES. 

SiLEH TRILOBUM, Scop., IN ENGLAND. — Tn the heginiiiiig of Juno, 
1867, I ibimd, upon rough chalky rising ground near CliciTy Hinton, 
Cambridgeshire, growing amongst Riihus^ Viburnum Lanlana^ and other 
plants characteristic of a calcareous soil, an Uiubelliferous plant which I 
could not determine, but imagined to be a variety of Smyruiim Olusalr/m. 
On the 25th of May, 1871, I again visited the spot (being the first op- 
portunity I Imd had since 1867), and found the plant still growing there. 
1 took specimens to the British Museum, where it was determined to be 
Siler triiobim^ Scop. (=*8. aqullegiop/ollum^ Gantii.). The locality is a 
limited oihj, and more so now than formerly, owing to the increase of 
cultivation (Clover principally) on the bushy, chalky ground below. It 
is singular that, in the immediate noighbourliood, grow two very rare 
British UmbeMifermy^AtlummUa Libamtis and Bimimn Bullmaskmum ; 
but, whereas the latter of these grows exclusively, so far as I could see, 
in the scmi-cultivatc<! ground near, amidst Sainfoin and Clover, the SUsr 
affects the uncultivated chalk. It seems strange that such a large plant 
should have, until now, escaped detection ; but 1 have Professor Babing- 
ton’s authority for stating that it has always been hitherto considered to 
be Smprniim ^Olumtrnm, — to which, when young, the leaves bear a strong 
resemblance, — and is entered as that species in the ‘ Flora of Cambridge-- 
shire,’ p. 104, Jacquin’s description of its habitat in Austria, “ in asperis 
et caicareis montibus,” agrees admirably with the Cherry Hinton locality. 

^ — J. Cosmo Melvill. 

[There will, of course, l)e some doubt as to the nativity of this fine 
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Umbellifer; Mr. Mclvill considers it iiuligeiions. Wo liope to give a 
plate of it sliorily, but it will be w^cll to wait till tbc fruit is ripe before 
doing so ; indeed, in tlie absence of ripe fruit, it is not possibici to speak 
with absolute certainty as to its name. — Eds. Joxjun. Bot.] 

Polygala alstriaca, Crmitz.^ in Kent. — I }iav(} much pleasure in 
sending specimens of this, which I had the good fortune of discovering 
on June 5tli on Wye Down. Dr. Bosivoll Syme, to wlioin I submitted a 
specimen, pronounced it to be undoubtedly P. austriaca. On June I7tli 
I again, in company with another botanist, found it plentifully growing in 
two naiTOw strips of rough, chalky ground on the border of copsewood. 
There must surely be more of it on other parts of the downs, which are 
very extensive, — J. E. Duthie. 

[We hope our readers will examine any chalk districts in their neigh- 
bourhoods for this interesting Folygala, hitherto only known in England 
in two spots in Nortli Yorkshire. It is readily distinguished frotn ib cal” 
carea, Schultz, by its much smaller flowers and narrow wings. The 
central nerve also of the wings is either not at all or but very slightly 
branched, and the branches very rarely, though occasionally to a slight 
extent, inosculate with those of the lateral veins. Some of Mr. Duthie/s 
specimens are between four and five inches high. They seem referable 
to the restricted P. of lleicheubacli ; the Teesd'ale plant being 

his jP. uUginosa. — H. T.] 


Htmenophylltjm unilaterale. — A gropo^ of the extract relative to 
this plant printed at page 188, I wish to remark that through the kitul- 
ness of Lady Barkly I had the opportunity of examining specimens of the 
plant referred to by Mr. Andrews, which was given to Dr. Melhw from 
the Bourbon Museum as authentic H. tinilaterale^ ‘‘ named by Bory de 
St. Vincent himself,” and that they clearly do not belong to unilaterale 
at all, but to IL graclle, of Bory, which occurs both in Bonrl)on and the 
Mauritius, a plant which, though rather like tunbrldgense in gcmeral habit, 
differs from it by the segments being destitute of serration (as Mr. An- 
drews has noted), and in the position of the sori and s]ia|)c of the invo- 
lucre. The original description of unilaterale by Willdonow (Sp. Plant. 
V. 522) from Bory’s specimens is a tolerably full one; and if Mr. An- 
drews will compare his plant with this he will, I doubt imt, secs cdcarly 
that two very diflhrcnt specsics have been confouiulod iogesther, probably 
by some accidental transposition of labels. We iiave no spcscimcm at 
Kew of any Ihjmeuophjllum witli serrated segments from Bourbon at all, 
and only one from the Mauritius, gatiicrod by (Japtaiu Carmicbac;! long 
ago, and that has a distinctly toothed involucre, and in this way dillVrs 
from unilaterale as Willdcnow describes it just as tunbrldgen.se difftirs 
from Wilsoni. So far as tlie description of nrdlaterale goc^s, it fits our 
English Wilsoni very well. M. Boryanmn is veu'y dilfcn’cnt from ciit.hcr 
gracile or nmlaterale, much stronger, and more coinpound than eitlu;r 
when properly developed, with hairy surfaces, and copious compound, 
round, terminal sori. — J. G, Baker. 


Cyperds puscxjs.— I n the last number (p. 148) Dr. J. K Gray im- 
pugns the character of the above little plant as a native Englishman, Imt 
I am at a loss to know’ on what grounds. Its Middlesex habitat may 
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possibly not be an indigenous one, but wliat reason have we to suppose 
that it was “ probably also sowed ” in its Godalining habitat, Shalford 
Common ? I have gathered it tliere myself, and there is nothing to 
indicate its not being native. In Brewer’s ‘ Flora of Surrey,’ it is also 
staled to have been gathered there earlier by Mr. J. D. Salmon ; and 
neither Mr. Brewer nor Dr. Hooker, in bis * Students’ Flora,’ throw any 
doubt on its nativity. Nor does its geographical distribution render it in 
any way improbable that it should be a British plant. — Alfred W. 
Bennett. 

[Dr. Gray informs us that be founds bis opinion on the fact that the 
old Botanical Society, which made frequent excursions to Shalford, never 
detected Cyperus fii&cus there, and states that the tradition that it was 
sowui, though it would be hard to legally prove it, is sufficiently credit- 
worthy to throw doubt on a plant found in a single locality, and that only 
within very recent times. — Eds.] 

I can aver that my departed friend, Salmon, did not introduce Cyperus 
fmcifs at Shalford ; indeed, be took some considerable pains to ascertain 
its history. It was not introduced hy the gentleman whom he suspected 
to have been the means of its introduction. I believe it to be as truly 
native there as at Chelsea. Few people are aware of the difficulty of 
naturalizing plants : I suspect that nature has more to do with the distri- 
bution of foreign species than human agency ; but wliethcr this be so or 
not, T can affirm that neither the late Mr. Salmon nor tbc gentleman he 
suspected had anything to do with the introduction of Cyperus fimus at 
Shalford.— Alex. Irvine. 


Barbarea stricta. — This year, I have found Barharea stricta scattered 
for at least a mile along the Surrey bank of the Thames between llich- 
mond and Kew, and have seen it also on the Middlesex side at Isleworth. 
It grows in a precisely similar manner to that in which it is Ibiuid about 
the Ouse at York, where I used to see it regularly during several succes- 
sive years, scattered at intervals amongst the rank herbage along the 
river bank, interspersed with at least an equal quantity of B, vulgaris. 
The petals are two lines long, half as long again as the sepals, by half a 
line broad at the tip, and, by their smaller size, more erect habit, and 
decp(‘-r colour (orange ns coin])arcd with lemon) give it a dilfereut aspect 
from vulgaris, which readily catches the eye of any one who is looking for 
it. 1 have dried a supply of specimens for the Exchange Club. — 
J, (]. Baker. 


Alvhhum (Lvlycinum, L . — TTiis plant bns not been recorded from tlic 
Isle of Wiglit since 1858 {vide Supplement to the Flora Vectensis, p. 135 
of this volume, and the third volume of the ‘ Phytologist,’ p. 296). 1 

found on the 12lli of May, 1871, one plant growing on St, George’s 
Down, near Newport, on ground from which furze had been grubbed 
during the winter, but which was still in a vei*y rough state. The even- 
ing was too cold to allow of a thorough search, and when I again visited 
the locality a second partial grubbing bad been made, and I did not suC“ 
coed in finding any other specimens. — Fred. Stratton. 


Shropshire Plants. — Veronica Buxbammi, Ten. This plant was 
found at Upton Magna, four miles from Shrewsbury, between the village 
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and the railway station, by the Ecv. W. A. Leighton and myself in April 
last. It is recorded in one station only in the ‘ Flora of Shropshire/ near 
Oswestry. From the situation in which we found it growing, there could 
b(', little doubt it was an importation of recent 

Iluds. I found this plant, which is new to Shropsliircn in a meadow 
forming part of the racecourse at Judas Butts, Shrewsbury, in the be- 
giiining of May, but not then in bloom. — W. Phillips. 

Morchblla crassipes, Aav.— This Morel, which was iirst recorded 
and described as British in the sixth volume of this Journal, page 1, has 
been found in two localities in the Isle of Wight, viz. Westover Park and 
Marvel Copse. It was first noticed by the children of the Ilcw. 11. Nutt, 
M. A., Curate of Carisbrooke, who afterwards accompanied me to the loca- 
lity at Westover. Tlierc, and also at Marvel Copse, numbers of tlujse 
immense Fungi were still standing, though at that date, the 15tli May, 
we were not able to find any specimens wliich were not much past tlunr 
prime. At Westover, the Fungus grows in the halt^wild shrubberies in 
the Park, clucfiy in the sliade ; and at Marvel Copse on hodgebanks, in a 
much more exposed situation. In both places simply on the soil, and 
not apparently on dead or decaying wood or vegetable matter. The 
average height of the specimens was about ten inches, but probably they 
were taller when in perfection. — Fred. Stratton. 

A single specimen of large size was found in Mr. Alfred Smee’s garden 
at Hackbridge, Surrey, growing in company with If. eHctilenta and J/. 
semilibera. Several specimens of great size were found in May, 1871, 
by the late Mrs. Gulson, of Fastcliff, Teignmouth, at the tunned cover 
close to Hawkesyard Park, Eugeley, Staffordshire. One plant was 1 L 
inches high, with a diameter of inches, and a stem 15 inches in circum- 
ference. I have also found it near Ware. — W. Gr. Smith. 


Triohomanes radicans (p. 174 ). — In continuation of my note on 
this as British, I record that a fresh frond was sent to me a lew days 
since, stated to be from a plant which was collected in Yorkshire in a 
perfectly wild state and locality, and which is now growing in a gaiulim 
at Walliugton. The exact locality is withhold, but I am told it is not 
the old one where Richardson and Hudson collected their specimens. 
I am nimble to vouch for anything more of this account than that the 
frond sent to rae is umloiditcdly that of Trichomarm radlmm 
Trimen. 


PyEHs OOMMITNIS, Lhin,^ var. BiirGGsir (Syme, Rep. Lond. Bot. Rx. 
Club), 1870. “-^For some years past 1 havci known and obstTved form 
of Fp'm comMUulH growing near Plymoutli whidi Dr. jloswell Syme has 
thus provisionally named, and mU' able to add a few jiartieulars respecting 
it to those given by him in the Bot, Ex. Club Report for 1870, reprintecl, 
after revision by its author, in Joitrii. Bot. Vol, \X. pp. 180-187. I 
have found tin's form only in- the one “hedge between Tlmrnbury and 
Common Wood,” but there it occurs in three or four spots, and therci ans 
altogether about a dozen bushes of it, 10-12 ft. high. They arc raihm' 
more shrubby and crab-like in appearance than are most of tiie examp](^B 
of the so-called “Wild Pear” that I have seen about Plymoutli. Dr. 
Boswell Syme em in supposing this variety not to be spinous, for at least 
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tlie lower brandies are plentifully furnished xvith spines. What is very 
remarkable is the late period — the beginning of May — at which it flowers, 
corresponding as to this, not with our Pears generally, which are in blossom 
quite a forttiight or three weeks before, but with the Apple and Crab, or 
being a few days later than the last in unfolding its petals, which are 
often prettily tinged with pink on the outside. This spring it has bloomed 
very freely, and i have secured a supply of specimens for the next distri- 
bution by the (Jlub. The elongation of the rachis of the cyme, mentioned 
by Dr. Boswell Syme, seems a constant character, as well as the densely 
woolly calyx. Although this occurs in a hedgerow away from houses, yet 
I do not regard it, or any other form of JByrus communis growing about 
Plymouth, as indigenous, for I have never met with the Wild Pear in a 
wood or copse ; and even when it occurs in hedgerows, it is often as a 
single bush. It is, moreover, uncommon ; for a dozen years’ botanizing 
in the neighbourhood of Plymouth has revealed it to me at only about as 
many stations.— T. R. Archer Briggs. 

Stratiotes ALO’iDEs IN CENTRAL CHESHIRE. — A curious instance of 
the appearance, diffusion, and subsequent extinction of Stratiotes occurred 
on Tabley Lake, near Knntsford, the history of which may be worth put- 
ting on record, as bearing upon the question of the nativity of this local 
species in Britain. A shallow arm of Tabley Lake was, some twenty-five 
years ago, completely choked up in places with the Water-soldier. The 
passage of the pleasure boats was much impeded, and fishing rendered 
difficult. This lake is an artificial piece of water, covering many acres, 
made early in the present century. It was originally stocked with fish 
from many of the surrounding pits and meres, — a natural enough way for 
Stratiotes to have arrived also, since the plant is widely, though thinly, dis- 
tributed through all the adjacent district. At Booths, Alderley, and 
Wincham 1 have personally observed it, while local Ploras increase tliis list 
of contiguous stations. Any one, therefore, who wishes to investigate 
the claims of Stratiotes to be a native of this country, will do well to visit 
the plain of Central Cheshire. With regard to the Tabley Stratiotes, tlie 
plant was forty years ago so obnoxious that tlie trustee of the property, an 
ardent angler, caused an iron grating about 30 feet wide to be erected at a 
point where the lake runs through into a piece of water of lower level, — 
tlu^se expensive) precautions being taken solely to prevent plants of Stratiotes 
lieing washed through and populating the lower water to the same extent 
which they had already done the upper ; a submerged “ Water-pine ” 
being an enemy most fbnnhlable to fishing lines. But I suspect that, as 
far as my memory reaches,— that is, some twenty-five years back,— 
tioies, though still very abundant, had begun to wane in Tabley Lake. 
Fifteen years ago it haJi become scarce, and about ten years back the very 
last plant disappeared. I have reintroduced it into two of the park ponds. 
In each case some sixty or eighty plants have been the result in two years 
from some half-dozen imported specimens. This summer I have had no op- 
portunity of visiting these ponds, which lie on each side of the “ Serpen- 
tine ” bridge ; but any of your Manchester readers who are passing in that 
direction will probably find them full enough just now of Stratiotes in 
flower. I think tlie local name “ Water-pine ” fully as felicitous as the 
more classical Water-soldier.’* — J. L. WCirrkn. 
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Veronica teiphyllos. — I have great pleasure in scinliog you a spe- 
cimen of Veronica triphyllos, I found it in a Clover-field about a mile 
from Langley, Buckinghamshire. In the same field grew Camelina of 
two kinds, and two or three other plants I hiui never seen before,— E. C. 
White. [Mrs. White’s specimens of V, trlphyllm arc very luxuriant, 
6 or 8 inches high. There can be little doubt that the plant was, as wc.ll 
as the Camelina and other stixxnge weeds, sown with the Clover, The 
locality has been accidentally but erroneously recorded as ‘‘ near hkding, 
Middlesex,” in the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ (1871), p. 674. Tlic plant 
has not yet been noticed in that county. — H. T.] 


Kight-handed a. Left-handed. — In the March number of this Jour- 
nal (p. 7 8) I brought before the notice of readers the great want of uni- 
formity in accent in botanical names which obtains, even among the masters 
of the science. I now lay before them a confusion in the use of the a!)ove 
terms recently brought under my notice. At the May meeting of the 
London Mathematical Society, Professor Clerk Maxwell re(piested infor- 
mation from the members as to the convention established among niatlie- 
maticians with respect to the relation between the positive direetion of 
motion along any axis, and the positive direction of rotation round it. 
Stating the conventions in use amongst the rival sets of writers, he illus- 
trated his remarks thus : in the writings of the one set the positive direc- 
tions of translation and I'otation are connected as in a left-handed screw 
or the tendril of the Hop ; in those of the other set, they are svmbolized 
by an ordinary or right-handed screw or the tendril of tie Vine j and he 
refers to Linnseiis (‘ Philosophia Botanica,’ 1757, p. 39), where, speaking 
of the timnkj^he says, “ Caulis . . . spiraliter ascendens. . . . Smisirorstm 
C secundum solem vulgo : Hurnulus, Lonicera, Tamus. Denotrormni 
> contra motum solis tmlgo : Convolvulus, Phaseolus,’* etc. Mr. Max- 
well states also that Be Candolle was the first botanist who, in 1827, has 
decided otherwise, and that many botanists have been led astray and per- 
verted by him. (I am not acQuainted with the references upon which this 
statement is founded.)' ^ How it may not be of much importance to bota- 
nists how this question is settled, but it is, as Mr. Maxwell showed, of some 
considerable importance to mathematicians. “ In pure mathematics little in- 
convenience is felt from the want of uniformity, but in astronomy, (dcctro- 
magnetic'S, and all physical sciences, it is of the greatest importance that 
one or othci’ system should be specified and perscvercid in, The ixdation 
between the one system and the other is the ssameas that betweeti an object 
and its refh'cted image, aud the operation of passing from the one t o Uu^ other 
Listing Tlui upshot of tin; disetussiou \va,H 
that, .yfficonsequenec of the arguments of Sh W. ITomson aud Dr, 
Hirst in favour of the riglit-hauded'system derived from the motion of the 
earth and planets, and the convention that tlni nortli is to !)c nuLomul 
positive, i.he right-hauded system, --symbolized, as Professor Maxwell 
expresses hnnsclf, “ by a corkscrew or the tendril of tlic Vino,”— was 
adopted by The Society. (Cf.- llepoit of the Meeting in No. 82 of 
‘ Nature.’)— TV Tucker. 
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CIIINCHOISrA. PLANTATION IN JAMAICA. 

According to the reports of 1870, publislied in tlic Jnmaica papers, tlie 
progress of the 40 acres of clunclionas, plaated at the end of the year 
1868 continues satisfactory. The tallest plant of Cldnchomi qj/l^^lnalk is 
11 feet, of 0. sitccir libra 9 feet, and of the other species 8 to 9 feet. The 
circumference of the stems near the ground of all the species, except 
C, offLolnalls, which is of more slender habit, is from 10 to 12 inches 
(double of what they were twelve months ago). The writer of the reports 
continues: — I speak of the finest specimens in the plantations, but all the 
others have made proportionate progress. The diameter of the branches 
from side to side in some of the best plants is over 6 feet. These plants 
had withstood the severe drought, wliich lasted nctirly five montlis, in the 
most satisfactory manner. The opposite extreme of wet weather has pre- 
vailed in the past year. From the beginning of August till the end o1* the 
y(5ar it rained, on an average, four days a week. I was not in a position 
to keep a record of the rainfall, together with other meteorological observa- 
tions of the past seasons. By way, however, of indicating the excessive rain- 
fall experienced in these months, I would remark that tlie extraordinary fall 
of 24 inches occurred in thirty hours on the 17th and ISth of November. 
From this and other isolated measuvemeuts I have reason to believe 
that during the five months above referred to, the rain-fall must have con- 
siderably exceeded 150 inches. Fretpiently recurring with the rain-fall 
violent winds prevailed, which, in these altitudes, almost approach to a 
hurricane, but from which tlie plants have sustained little injury. The 
ineessuiit rains, however, have caused several landslips, sometimes forming 
gullies to a depth of about 12 fi^et, cutting across roads, thereby necessi- 
tating the alteration of their course to the extent of nearly a mile. The 
total damage clone to the plantations in this way, and the consccpient 
rolling of huge stones and roots down tin*, steep mountain slopes, has 
resulted in the loss of about 500 to 600 trees. Wluni, however, it is 
borne in mind that this has been an exceptionally rainy year, and that the 
land is sbic]) in souu; place, and newly under cultivation from a state of 
nature,— the surface demidcd, the ibrest roots decaying, and the soil 
loosened, the powenful action of tropical rains may be easily conceived, 
and the extent of injury must be considered as, under these (drcnmstancea, 
trivial. 7^he plants hav<^ thus pavssed sati.sfaetorily the ordeal ol“ two 
years, exhibiting the most marked extremes of seasons to wiiicb, tropical 
countries arc liable. 

The 40 acres of forest land, allinhul to in my report for 1869 as 
having then been prepared for the extension of the plantations, were 
planted out, except 10 acres in December, 1869, in the months of 
February, March and April. The plants were placed 6 and 7 feet apart, 
which gives approximately 1000 plants per acre — 40,000 plants. The 
average height of these plants is now % or 3 feet, in a healthy and pro- 
mising condition. The principle of planting 6 and 7 feet apart— the 
previous year’s planting being 10 feet apart — has occurred to me from a 
similar system of close planting recently adopted in the clunchona planta- 
tions of India, there, hulcetl, planted 4 and 5 feet apart. The prospec- 
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tive result of this close plantinj^ is the securing of rapid returns ; a few 
years sufficing to cover the intervening spaces. Each alternate tree is 
then cut down and the bark sent to market. Ehc operation of eutiing 
down makes room for the spread of the surviving tixM's, which in a few 
more years again approach and impede each other, and in like manner 
have to be thinned as before. This extremely tliick planting of tribes is 
objectionable, inasmuch as the tn'cs possess a spreading liahit,. For ex- 
ample, those planted at 5 feet or at 7 feet apart occupy tiie. interspaces 
in three or four years. At this state of growth the plant would hardly, I 
conceive, be worth stripping, as tlm yield per plant, probably, could not 
exceed one f)Ound of dried bark (value, say 26'.). Whenais trc(;s six or 
seven years old, under favourable circumstances, must eacli yield live 
or six^pounds of dry bark. On the other hand, however, this systtnu 
of thick planting has its advantages. Tlic close planting costs but 
little additional, and the plants are readily propagated. When found 
too close, they are easily cut down to allow for the expansion of the 
remaining trees. Wlieii thus planted close they keep down the weeds, 
ami hence their culture expenses are lessened. 

The entire area of ground planted with chinchonas is nearly ninety 
acres. The severe rainy weather of tlic past year prcv(mt(xl the; enlarge- 
ment of this area by at least 20 acres, lor which plants were in readincHs. 
Including these 20 acres, about 80 acres of the forest W(‘rc Iclbnl and 
partly cleared for tiie extension of the plantations. This land will be 
completely prepared for the reception of the plants in a few montlis. 

In May I hope to have 40 acres planted — about 1000 plants per acre, 
with C, succlrudra ; and near the end of the year the other 40 acres, 
together with 50 additional acres proposed to be cleared, planted with 
C, Calisaya, the two most precious species. The number of plants per- 
manently planted out is 60,000 ; the number of seedlings in pots 40,000, 
and of seedlings in nursery beds 10,000 — total, 110,000. I had intended 
that the plants required for the extension of the plantations, to the extemt 
of 130 acres, above alluded to as under preparation for being planted out 
in the year 1871, would be propagated chiefly from cuttings. But most 
fortunately two fine trees, at Cold Spring, of C. micclnibra, one of whicli 
is a magnificent tree nine years old and 30 feet high, yield(ul seculs for 
the first time in Jamaica, from which, through the g(imT()sity of Mr. John 
M‘Lean, I procured, in the beginning of September, nearly 50,000 ex- 
cellent seeds; the result being now 40,000 healthy seedlings. Btstbu' 
plants are produced by seeds than from cuttings. Several young trce,s in 
the Government ))lantations have a good crop of scicds rijxuring, am! 
others are coming into flower. The luuiibcr of seeds lik('iy to ()l)tabnu! 
from these young trees in a few montlis can hardly be under 100,000. 
Thus the 50,000 seedlings in course of treatment, and thosc^ now ript'uing 
on the trees, will suffice to plant all the land proposed to be prt^iareul to 
the end of 1871, making a total of 220 acres containing about 200,000 
plants. 

I expect shortly to submit samples of chinchona bark, of tlui difTenmt 
kinds, to the island chemist for analysis, in order to ascijrtain the per- 
centage of alkaloid, more accurately performed when tlic bark is in a fnxsli 
state. It has been discovered that the sun’s rays, falling on the bark 
while in a green state, is prejudicial to alkaloids. 
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OECHILLA. 

Orchilla of a fine quality has been discovered in Lower Cali Ton lin. 
All ex[)editioii is fitting out at New York to gather orchilla in its newly 
found south-western hoinc. What is orchilla, that California jiapcrs 
sliould crow over its existence in that long peninsula, and why should it 
be thought a good speculation to ship 300 men, women, and (‘hildren 
from New York, passage free, to go out there and gather it ? We will 
answer these questions. Orchilla weed, orcliella, orchal, or archil — for by 
these divers names it is known — is a lichen, which yields a beautiful 
violet-reddish dye. It is used to some extent for colouring silks and 
woollens, and has only the fault, but a serious one, that it lacks perma- 
nence. Notwithstanding that defect, it is still an article in request 
among dyers, and its production hitherto being limited, commands good 
prices. Its principal sources of supply for Europe are the Canary and 
Cape de Verde Islands, Barbary, and the Levant ; to these have been 
re(.*,eutly added Ecuador, Peru, and the Gallapagos Islands. Those who 
glance over the tables of imports must have observed it now and then 
appearing among the items along with annatto, argols, divi-divi, garan- 
ciiie, rneliothc, saliiower, and other herbs, roots, woods or gums of out- 
landish names. Last year this country imported 1 4,9 00 worth of orchilla 
weed, and <^?4700 worth of orchilla liquor or tincture. Its value in 
England, which is its principal market, varies greatly from time to time. 
In seasons of scarcity it has been as high as ^1000 per ton ; but is now 
quoted at 26-s. to Gths*. per cwt., according to quality, it grows on liiishcs 
and stones near the sea ; and in some regions so abundantly that a 
qunrtiu’ of a ton may be picked by one person in a day, a profitable busi- 
ness if it could be kept up at priisent prices. Of the profusion and the 
quality of orchilla in Lower California we avouch nothing from oar own 
knowledge ; but it is probably not inferior to the Old World article, since 
that from Ecuador, on the Pacific coast, is said to be fully equal, if 'not 
superior, to its European and African competitors. Still less would we 
like to commit ourselves to ati endorsement of the novel enterprise of 
shipping colonies from New *,York to hunt for this valuable liclum in 
Lower Clalifoniia. They go out, we understand, at the expensii of a 
Guayaquil house, which makes a speciality of the orcliilla trade, though 
they are under the patronage of the Lower California Company, which 
has an interest in populating the peninsula. Not having been fortunate 
as yet in inducing emigration to that region, the Company may think 
themselves lucky if orchilla, at fabulous prices per ton, should attract 
settlers there. On this point wc have nothing but to quote the assurances 
of Califbmia papers tliat it abounds along the coast, that it is not uniform 
in quality, and that experience and skill are necessary in gathering it to 
obtain the better and only saleable kinds. Incidentally, we may mention 
that the increased consumption of orchilla in Europe as a substitute for 
cochineal is said to have affected the value of the latter production. 
A subsidiary use of orchilla is, in its alcoliolie infusion, as the red liquid 
iu spirit thermometers. — York Journal of Commerce^ 3£arcli 4illiy 1871. 
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ON EIPPOCllATEiVCS^iiN. 

We are glad to be enabled to give tbe following abstract of Mr. Miers’ 
important paper, read before tbe Linneau Soci(^ty on June 1st, based on 
a long and laborious examination ekielly of the S{>utii Anid-ican spcchs of iiie 
Order. The history of the family shows tbe widely-divergent o])ijiionH of 
numerous botanists in regard to its atlinities, — the al)solnte want of know- 
ledge to guide these opinions at last culminating in the (extinction of tlui 
HippocrateacefE by tbe authors of the new ' Genera Flantariini/ who have 
reduced it to a mere tribe of the Cdadracem ; and not ouly so, l)ut have 
amalgamated tbe several genera previously established into two, viz. Elp- 
pocratea diid Salacia. The large amount of evidence here pn^isunted will, 
however, show its right to stand as a distinct Natural Order, having, in 
fact, little connection with Celastracece in any well-digested system of 
arrangement. 

The chief characters in its floral structure consist in having 5 sepals, 
5 alternate petals imbricated in mstivation, and only 3 staiueus (very 
rarely 5) ; the most important feature is the hypogyuous disk, varial)le in 
sliap(% but constantly placed between the stamens and petals; tlui ovary is 
always superior, usually 3-locular, witii thdinite anatropous ovuhis fixtul iu 
the axis. The mode of growth of the ovary varies greatly, and on these; 
differences of development the author divided tin; family into tluxjc separate 
tribes: — i. Uippocratece.^ whtTc, in the progress of growth, tin; axis of the 
ovary never lengthens, remaining completely atrophied, the cells growing 
upwards vastly, sometimes to a hundred times tiie length of the axis at tin; 
maturity of the flower, thus producing 3 distinct capsules from a single 
ovary, which sometimes open 2-valvately and have winged sc;ecls, or arc 
indeliiscent, with nuciforin seeds borne upon a carinated or alar support : 
upon such differences five several genera are established. 2. Toiitel&e^ 
distinguished by a drupaceous fruit, often of large size, the growth of an 
ovary wherein the axis lengthens commensuratcly with the cells, the fruit 
being thus 3-lociilar, with several seeds, which in most cases an; cove.riul 
by an arlUiue, a fleshy complete coating, resolving itself into a mmnlagi- 
nous pulp that envelopes the seeds: this tribe consists of eight g(mera, 
3. Jujjpistm, remarkable for a floral developiiumt hitherto unknown 
among Dicotyledones, but long ago chjscribed by Mr. ’Kob(;rt Brown iu 
Monocotyledoues ; luwe tlie stigmata, instead of alte-rnating jis usual with 
the stammis, and standing opposite to the cudls of the ovary, arc opposite 
to the stamens, and alternate with tin; cells of |.h(‘ ovary ; tin* fnut is dru- 
paceous, varial)l(; in the position of the scesds, but, with (’liaraclers r(‘s((iu- 
bliug those of Tanldme: tliis trilx; consists of tluvi; g(un'ra,. 'rinu’e are 
thus s(iventeen genera in all, with well-marked eharac'Uu's, wlii(‘h wviv sepa- 
rately illustrated by as many drawings, (!ach amply (‘xplained by aualyiittal 
figures. Tiie rmmorous ffiets hen; shown, in regard (o struct uni are, f(jr 
the most part, hitberto iiiulcscsribtjd, many Ixiing derivtul from aiialvsiis 
made of plants in the living state. In sunurmrizing tlu'se deiails/ the 
author pointed out the many salient points of distinct i,ou in tiu; siruei ure 
of lUppocrateacem and Celasiracece. 

1. Ill the former, the stamens are gcncrnlly anisomcsroiis in niganl to 
the petals (3 to 5) ; in the latter, th<;y arc (constantly is^omerons, with 
mens ecpial to, or double the number of tin; [letals. 
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2. In tlu; former, the stamens are distinctly inserted inside tlie disk ; 
in the latter, they are invariably inserted outside tlie disk. 

3. In the former, the anthers, generally of a peculiar form, are con- 
stantly extrorse; in the latter, they are of the usually normal structure, 
and always inkorse, 

4. in the former, the disk is generally elevated, and presents a free 
wail of separation between the stamens and more external parts ; in the 
latter, it is a mere exparmion of the torus, intervening between the ovary 
and all other floral parts. 

5. In the former, the sepals, petals, stamens, and disk are persistent 
at the base of the fruit, and are never seen in such position in the latter 
family. 

6. In the former, the superior ovary is always elevated above the torus, 
and quite free from it ; in the latter, it is always more or less partially 
imbedded in the disk, and half agglutinated with it. 

7. The atrophied condition of the axis of the ovary, though not a con- 
stant feature, is one quite peculiar to the Hippocrateacer£ ; and on the other 
hand, in Celastracem we And no growth at all approaching the several 
kinds of large drupaceous fruits seen in the Hlppocrateacem. 

8. In the development of the seeds there is a constant distinction. In 
lUppocrateacew they are invariably without albumen ; in the Celastracem^ 
the embryo, without exception, is enveloped in albumen, usually copious. 
In the former, the cotyledons are often closely coufeiTurainatod in a solid 
mass, a circumstance quite unknown in the latter. 

9. In the Illppocrateacem no trace of an arilliis can be seen; in Celas- 
tracem, though not universal, a distinct arillus in most cases partially sur- 
rounds one extremity of the seeds. In the former, in one tribe, the seeds 
exhibit a greater or smaller expansion of the testa, in the shape of a large 
membranaceous wing, or a narrower alar keel, while in the two others they 
are invested by an arillbie, an entire fleshy coating, the nature of which 
Mr. Miers explained many years ago, — a feature seen in some other fami- 
lies, though too often unnoticed by botanists. 

10. In the Ifippocrateacem^ the leaves, hut more particularly the 
l)ranches of the inflorescence, the pedicels, sepals, petals, contain nume- 
rous wliitc elastic , threads, which hold the parts together when broken ; 
and these spiral threads often extend to the pericarps, to the integuments 
of the and even occasionally to the fleshy cotyledons. Nothing of 
this kind has yet been observed in Celastracem, 

Any one of these peculiarities, by itself, would tertd little to support 
any separailon of these two families, but the sum of tlie whole tells power- 
fully to mark a great distinction in their organization. The only argn- 
inents that have yet been urged for their near affinity are that botii 
generally consist of arborescent plants, with evergreen leaves, an axillary 
inflorescence, petals and sepals with imbricated aestivation, a 3- celled 
ovary, a simple style and stigma; but these are all diaracters common to 
many other families, distantly related, and wholly insufficient by them- 
selves to establish any near affinity. The more probable inference is that 
these two families should be separated by a long interval. 
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lltbj |luMtfatt0ns. 


Mycologtcal lUnHiraidom^ hewfj Flyvres and IkHcrlpliouH of Nam and Rare 

' Ilyaunowycdons FnwjL Edited ]\y W. Wilson yAiiN dkus,, E.U.S., 

E.L.S., and Woetiungton G. Smith, E.ii.S., assisted by A. W. 
Bennett, M.A., B.Sc., E.L.S. 

Tliis is a work which will be cordially welcomed by all llriiish inycolo™ 
gists. The authors propose to publish a series of (iolounid figures of 
British Ilymenomycetous Fungi, to be confnied principally to such, as are 
new or rare, but to include occasionally other species which, although well 
known, may not have been hitherto satisfactorily figured. This first part 
consists of 24 plates, containing figures of 30 species, of which 18 belong to 
the genus Jgariem^ 6 to Goriinanas^ 1 ioLactarins^ 1 ioCoprinnH^ 1 to (Jam- 
pJiidim, 1 to CanthareUm, and 2 to Boletm, To those wlio an; acquainted 
with the artistic powers of Mr. Wilson Saunders and Mr. W. G. Smith, it is 
hardly m'cessary to say that th(S figures are cxcelhnit. Of the 30 speci(;3 
drawn, 14 liave not been figured before, and some others only in works liy 
no means easily accessihle. There is little to he said l)y way of criticism. 
A few remarks only have suggested themselves iii looking througli the 
text and plates. (kmtkareUm radicomfi {\i\, 1) shows, in a marktal manner, 
how deceptive a character size may be without the examination of a large 
series of specimens, This plant was describ(;(l in the ‘ Amuils of Natural 
History ’ (1866) as having a pileiis three-fourths to one iucli across, d'he 
pileus of the largest plant shown on this plate is nearly three inches in 
diameter, and the authors state that some specimens found in Epping 
Forest were much larger than any they have figured. The pure glutinous 
white of Agaricu^ mncidits can hardly be shown in a drawing. Specinu;ns 
occasionally occur having the dark tint shown in plate 5, fig. 2 ; but the 
foxy tinge of the pileus, stem, and ring in fig. 1 leads to the supposition 
that the drawing was made from specimens past their prime. The same 
remark applies to J, l/gnatilis (pi. 6 , fig. 4 ), the cold dead white of whi<;h 
is as difficult to represent as the slimy pileus of J. mmddns. Some of the 
fungi figured are of cotisiderable beauty, and of these the most striking 
are, perhaps, Gowphid'na glntiuomis var. mmv, Cor Unarms dibapkus and 
carulescens, atid Boletus caLopus. Coprhms lagopns also is exinumdv 
elegant* A few places will he found in which the text and the |)lat(;s arc 
not quite in accord, and to which it may lx; worth while to (;all al.ttmiion. 
The gills of /fgarkm smaphaus and Cortinarlns sUMaUilns an: dcKcrihed 
as emai’ginafe, hut the sections (plates 2 and 3) do not <;xhihjt this stnio 
ture, and the same remark applies to Cortlnarins eanlnas (pi, 15). ITu; 
stem of Bakins pac/igpus, as shown in tiu; drawing (p{. 17), camied. lx; 
called reticulated, lii Jgarlcns dispersns (pi. 2‘1<) fix; Hi(‘m is desmahed 
in the text as about two inches long, hut if f lic stems in the drawing are 
measured, they will be found to be very nearly bcvcju iii(;h(is in length. It 
may be doubted whether the pileus iu A, ligdrophllm is not rather too 
dark ly- coloured ; but it is stated that the; speeiuxutB were gatluiuxl after 
much rain, which may account for a departure from the, norma! tint. In 
conclusion, it*is much to he hoped that this most useful and ifit(*resiing 
publication may meet with siiflicieut su{)|)ort to enable its energetic 
editoi’s to issue further parts in quick successi<ui, F. (h 
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llmctbhigs 0f S^ticfies. 

Linnean Society. — June \st, 1871. — 0-. Bentliam, Esq., President, 
in the cliair, Mr. J. C. Melvill exhibited specimens of Siler trilohmn^ 
Scop., collected by him near Cherry Hinton, Cambridge ; and stated that 
he believed it to be a native there. (See p. 211.) The following papers 
were read: — ‘‘Notes on Northern Chinese Plants,'^ by H. E. Hance, 
Ph.D. The paper consisted of notes on, and descriptions of, about 70 
species, 12 of which were new, including two species of Oxytropk and 
Orohanc/ie, two Carices, etc. “ On the Rippocraieacem of South Ame- 
rica,” by John Miers. (See p. 220.) 

Botanical Society oe Edinbukgh. — Kay Xlth, 1871. — Alexander 
Buchan, Esq., President, in the chair, — The following communications 
were read : — “ On the diflerent Plants used as Ipecacuan,” by Professor 
Balfour. The plants described were Cephaells Ipecacuanha, Psy choir ia 
emetica, Mc/iardmiia scadra, lonidlum IpecacmnJin, Manettla cordlfolia^ 
Euphorhia Ipecacuanha, Polygala Paaya, and Tylopdwra asihmatica. The 
paper was illustrated by drawings, dried and living specimens of the plants 
referred to, and microscopical preparations. “ On the Bricacem of the 
Dominion of Canada and adjacent parts of British America.” By Pro- 
fessor George Dawson. 

June Wu — Alexander Buchan, Esq., President, in the chair. The 
following communications were read : — “ Biographical Notice of the late 
Mr. William Wilson,” by Mr. James E. Bobinson. “ On Tea-maniifac- 
tnring in India,” by Mr. William Bell. Professor Balfour recorded the 
occurrence of Suynibrium Colnmnre on the banks of the Water of Leith, 
near Coliiitou, where it had doubtlessly been introduced with material 
brought to the paper mills in the neighbourhood. He also noticed Jlllma 
SelmmpraBim near Colinton, and Lysmnchla thyrsi/lora in the canal in 
several places near Edinburgh. Prof. B. exhibited a large flowering S()e- 
(dmen of a species of Porema, tvhich had been sent to the Itoyal Botanic 
(lardeu by Mr. Ijoftus, from Persia. 


'§.ota:ntfaI Uftos. 


Mr. E. 1). Ilarrop records the occurrence of Phjllactlihm pulchelhtm 
(see Journ. Bofc. VoL IT. pp. 225, 370), Kiitz., in Tasmania, and in tlie 
looiitlily Notices of the iloyal Society of Tasmania for 1869, gives a 
lengthened description of the plant. In the same Notices for 1868, he 
gives a list of the known Bemidare of Tasmania. 

Dr. Babenliorst describes a new genus (Seirosporium), and several new 
species of Eungi collected by .Haiissknecht in the East, in the Dresden 
‘Isis’ for 1870. 

A continuation of Mr. Broome’s paper on the Eungi in the neighbour- 
hood of Bath, reviewed in our last volume (p. 360), is included in the 
Proceedings of the Bath Natural History Club, vol. ii, 1871- 

Eerd. von Muller gives a list of 74* plants new to the Tasmanian flora 
in the monthly Notices of the Koyal Society of Tasmania for 1868. 
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BOTANICAL NEWS. 


I)r. Seemnnn lins np^ain left England for INTicarngna. 

The volume for 1870 of the “Transactions of the AVoolliopo Naturalists’ 
Field Club,” just issued, fully sustains the high character of its pretle- 
cessors. As our readers are aware, the strong botanic-al point of tlie Club 
is Fungology, and this volume contains a paper on the largev Fungi of 
trees, by W. Gr. Smith, giving separate lists of species for different tn^es 
and shrubs, an account of Sderodernm Mr. Broome (which has 

already appt^ared in our ])ages), and notes on fairy rings, by Mr. Buck- 
man. })t. Bull also continues his “Illustrations of the Edible Fungi of 
Hereford,” and gives coloured tlrawings of Boletus edidk^ Ilygropkorus 
virgmeus, and /f. prntensis and Ly coper (hmi gig mitmm ; ami Mr, lienuy 
contributes a translation of E. Fries’ ^ llistoriola Studli mei Mycologici/ 
illustrated by a photograph of the Swedisli fungologist. The other 
botanical papers are ; — notes on the growth of M.isiletoe, by the llcv. B. 
Blight, with somewhat rough but apparently truthful illustrations ; on the 
more rare plants of the Longmynd Mills, Shropshire, by Dr. Cr. IL Grif- 
fiths ; on some Alga? only apparent in times of drought, by Mr. Edwin 
Lees; and also many notices of remarkable trees (illustrated by photo- 
graphs), besides records of localities of rare speci<‘s seaitcjrcd through the 
volume. The botany is but a portion of the book, wiiicli is most (Tcdit- 
able to the club, and acc(‘.ptablc to working naturalists. 

We regret to have to aunoiiuce the death of Carl '^hcodo^^ Hariweg, 
Director of the Grand Ducal Gardens of Swetzingen, in Baden, and well 
known in England as Collector of the Royal Horticultural Society, in 
Mexico and other American republics. Born on the 18th of June, 1812, 
at Carlsruhe, he died on the Srd of February, 187 1, at ywetzingen, leaving 
several sons. Mr. Bentham’s excellent ‘ Plantae Hartwegiaiujo,’ contuiuitig 
a description of the many new plants discovered by Hnrtweg, as well as 
Dr. Lindley’s publications of Hartwegian noveltic's in the Botanical Re- 
gister and the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ will keep the memory of t!ic de- 
parted alive wherever botany is cultivated. 

A very useful emxmeration of all the Cryptogams foutui iti ATmctia has 
been published in the Transactions of tlie Vienna Zoologicso-botanical 
Society, and also issued in a separate form ; tluj autlior is ('(umt Ilolum- 
biiliel-FTeufler. The catalogue euuiuerates 53 species of Filiees, etc*, 2 <14 
Musci, 34 Hepatiem, 503 Lichenes, 245 Fungi, 19 Chaniet'aL ami 033 
Algjc, with roferences to descriptions and a list of Ioealiti(‘H. The history 
of the knowledge of ami additions to tluj Cryptogamie botany of the dis- 
In’et i.s also curefiilly traced from Oalceolarius in 150r» to the presemi iiim^ 

Ih'ofessor J. E. Zedterstedt, of dorikoping, 8we(i(!u, a w(Ol-ktHnvu luda,- 
nist, is desirous of disposing of his (lu[)Ii<;a(<j .s|)(Hum(ms of Sttamfinnvian 
plants— khamogairis, Mosses, ami I[epati<‘{e. Eor particulars and terms 
apply to Dr. Stirtou, 15, N(;wton Street, Glasgow. 

Mr. Benthara’s addres.s to the rmunhers of the liiiin(‘aji Stunbiy, read 
at the anniversary meeting on May 24th, ha.s been priubal in ‘ Nature^/ 
and should be read by all botanists. In many r(‘,Hp(‘ciH if nmy be con- 
sidered as tlie most valuable of the cNcelhmt s(!ri(‘-s of addrcss(‘s which 
have been given year after year to the Society by its knssidtml. 

Communications have been received from J. Sadhu’, VV. ( 'arrutlicrs, 
G. C. Churchill, W. Q\ Smith, F. Currey, d. Miers, Mj‘h. E. (h Wliitc, 
T. R, A. Briggs, A. Irvine, J. F. J)uthic,\l. C. Melvill, Dr. 'IL 1C lianas, 
Rev, J. E. Leefe, A. G. More, Hon. J. L. Wanam, tsie. 
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ON HYBRIDIl’Y IN SALIX, AND THE GROWTH OF 
WILLOWS FROM SEED. 

By Bev. J. E. Leefe, M.A., E.L.S, 

It would, I think, be interesting if such of the readers of tlic ' Journal 
of Botany’ as have had opportunities of forming an opinion, would record 
their observations on the growth of Willows from seed. The whole theoiy 
as to the production of liybrids in this genus must depend upon their 
growth from seed. If they do not spring readily from seed, then the 
nice distinctions which separate closely allied forms, must be accounted 
for in some other way than by crossing'. 

The evidence on the subject seems to me as yet far from conclusive ; 
still it is in some cases so positive that I by uo means venture to say 
that seedling Willows are not to be met with. It is fortunate that, owing 
to Willows being so readily propagated by cuttings, little inconvenience 
will arise to cultivators should there prove to he generally a ]:>aucity of 
seedlings. I wish now, without bringing forward any theory on the sub- 
ject, to mention what I have collected from books, or from inquiries 
amongst my botanical friends, or from my own observations as a collector 
of Willows now for many years. Wimmer adopts thoroughly the idea of 
hybrids, therefore of seedlings, but I am not able to quote his exact words, 
having failed, through the booksellers, to obtain a copy of his interesting 
work.^ lie says, I believe, that the great botanist Pries has to some 
extent become a convert to liis views. 

The late Professor Koch, in Ids * Commentary on the European Willows,’ 
anno 1828, p. 9, remarks “Non ea ciifficultas sola turbat botanicum in 
hoc geuere plautarum, qum in parti um miitationc et vicissitndinibus 
ceruitur, alia ei creatur molestia in hybridamin co]nA., qiias in hoc genere 
exstare addnhitari lujquit.” lie then proceeds to instance the mimerovis 
forms growing near Erlangen, intcrmeiliate between S. rulrm, Huds., and 
JS. vminnllH, L., forms partaking so much of the characters of both species 
as to make it difficult to refer specimens to one of these species rather 
tlian the oilier. I am indebted to the kindness of Prof. Koch for a most 
valuable collection of Willows grown in the arboretum at Erlangen, and, 
amongsi, the rest, for a specimen of one of the forms above refernul to. I 
should myself consider this particular specimen to be a remarkably pubescent 
state of S. rubra, Hnds., which tlie catkins appear most nearly to resem- 
ble, while the pubescence of the leaves does not show the silkiness of the 
vindnales. I do not know how far Prof. Koch retained to the last his 
early views as to the hybrid growth of Willows. In his ‘ Synopsis,’ bearing 
date 1837, there is no allusion, I think, to hybrids between the species 
above mentioned. Moreover, whether or no Fries lias of late adopted, 
even partially, Wimmer’s very pronounced views, 1 have not the means of 
knowing; but in his 'Mantissa,’ extending to the year 1842, pp. 559-60, 
he combats this view. “ Immmeras porro vidi Salices hybridas dietas ; 
an nlla vero certa, experientia, hybrida sit comprobata, eqnidem nescio?” 
At p. 100 he observes, ‘magis vero perniciosam censemus uimis credulam 

* Koticed ia Journ. Bot. Tol. lY., pp. 383-386, 
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deter miliationem varietatuin et levium formariiin pro hybritlis, qua lax a 
specie! idea celata, indeque saepe ignorantise refugiiim.* Thus it 
appears that at the date of the ‘ Continuatio Tlorse Suecicse/ 183'2~-184^, 
Prof. Pries did not regard with favour the view that slight differences 
between closelv allied Willows are due to hybrid intermixture. This does 
imt, however, indicate what Prof. Pries’ opinion is as to the growth of 
Willows from seed. 

Turning now to another quarter, it is not a little remarkable liow 
positive in the affirmative was the language of the late Sir J. E. Smith, 
firsts that Willows do grow readily from seed ; and secondly^ that the 
seedlings were always true to their kinds. Speaking of Mr. Crowe’s 
garden, Eng. PL vol. iv. p. 164, he says, “ Seedlings innumerable 
springing up all over the ground, were never destroyed till their species 
w'ere determined and the immntability of each verified by our joint in- 
spection. This was the more material to set aside the gratuitous suppo- 
sition of the mixture of species, or the production of new or hybrid ones, 
of which, no more than of any change in established species, I have never 
met with an instance.” Such statements from such a quarter must demand 
the utmost attention. Perhaps the seedlings, as they vsprang up, were 
removed to beds prepared for them, otherwise one cannot but be struck 
by the practical difficulty of keeping the ground clear of weeds without 
destroying the young plants. Two years’ growth, at the very least, would 
be required before the species of the seedlings could be determined, and 
in that time, unless the seedlings were transplanted, which is not stated, 
the Willow ground must have been in great danger of becoming a wilder- 
ness. 

On the same subject, Eeichenbach, PL Excursoria, p. 173, remarks 
‘‘ absque dubio specierum enumeratamm quaedam hybiidse.” Wishing 
to ascertain the opinions of competent persons, I have consulted some of 
my friends who have bestowed much attention upon this tribe. The 
Eev, L. Darwall, who has long cultivated Willows, observes, Amongst 
seedlings I have never found any but S. caprea and S. aqiidtioa (including, 
perhaps, B. cinerea and S. oleifolia), though I have both sexes of many 
other species. With this the opinion of my friend Mr. James Ward, 
who has specially studied the Willows for a long series of years, substan- 
tially coincides. Prof. Balfour tells me that they have tried, without 
success, to raise willows from seed in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden. 
To come now to my own experience ; excepting S. caprea, I do not ever 
remember to have met with a Willow where it looked like a seedling, and 
tliis was in the shrubbery at Audley End, Essex, where the plant might 
have been inserted as a cutting by some one of the gardeners. 1 have 
myself cultivated the Willows somewhat extensively since the year 1838. 
First in the nursery garden at Audley End for about five years, then in 
the Eectory Gardens at Bishopwearmoutli, in the county of Durham, for 
say about four years, and for a year more in a garden in the neighbourhood 
of the town of Sunderland, lastly, for fully twenty-one years at Cress- 
welL For the last twenty-one years the plants, some of them now trees, 
have been growing under my own eyes, great care being taken to keep 
them properly labelled, which is no easy matter. In all that time I have 
never seen a single seedling, though my collection comprises fully one 
liiiiicired forms. It is, I admit, barely possible that seedlings may have 
sprang lip, and been destroyed in keeping down weeds, but if so, I cannot 
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account fox tlieir not occurring in undisturbed p<irts of the garden and 
grounds, amongst shrubs and trees, where seedling Sycamores are frequent, 
and plants of the Leycesteria formom have several times sprang up. A 
few years ago I collected and sowed some seed in pots in my greeiihonse, 
and kept them carefully watered and looked after, but the seed did not 
vegetate. Last year (1870) I made a more systematic attempt, both to 
produce hybrids and raise Willows from seed. On the 11th of last 
August I sowed, in three boxes filled with good compost, seeds of the 
following kinds : — B, Forsteriana from Borrer; S. Andersoyiiana , Borrer ; 
S. Doriiam^ Borrer j S, Smithiana^ E. Bot. B. BmUhiana growing in 
tlie middle of a large bush of a raonandrous Willow allied to 8. Lam.-^ 
hm'tiana, Sm. 1 also carefully tied a bunch of the male catkins of 8. 
(Japhnoides, Yilh, to a branch of a female of 8. pomeranim, W., dusting 
the stigmas at the same time with the pollen. In a similar manner 1 
endeavoured to fertilize the female of 8. stipulayds, Sm., with the pollen 
of the male of 8. 7*ugosa^ Borrer ; also the female of 8. Fo7itedtram:, 
Sell., with the catkins of a beautiful Willow gathered near Eothbury in 
Northumberland, which I take to be the male of that species. The tWrd 
box wms filled with seed of different forms of 8. repens^ L., including, 
probably, 8. amhigua, Ehrh., sent to me by a friend from Horncastle in 
Lincolnshire. On all those branches, the catkins of which I endeavoured 
to fertilize artificially, seed was produced in abundance. The boxes were 
carefully watered all through the summer, and in winter were placed in a 
cold frame. I have examined them constantly up to the present time, 
and at first thought that some of the seeds springing up in them would 
prove to be Willows, but in this hope I have been disappointed, and now 
fear tlnat the experiment has again been a failure. Last year the seed of 
the Willows was more copiously produced than usual, and became rather 
an annoyance in the beds and walks, but I have not seen a seedling any- 
where. Although, then, I dare not say that Willows are never produced 
from seed, I think it is clear that this happens less frequently than is 
commonly supposed. My garden is about a mile and a half from the 
sea, and ratlier exposed to the north and north-west ; but the soil is good 
(old grass land), and most of the Willows grow freely in it. I have lost 
far more kinds from crowding than from climate. 

Having tlius failed myself, I would invite the remarks and co-operation 
of others who, in more favourable and southern situations, may be more 
successful than I have been in raising Willows from seed. 


THE ELOEA OF HYDE PAEK AND KENSIN(3-TON 
GAEDENS. 

By Hon. J. L. WArren, M.A. 

This paper will not interest botanists to whom the rarity of a plant is 
its main recommendation. We deal here with our common and widely- 
diffused species. We endeavour by a contrast of records, new and old, 
to show the surprising permanence of many species, even in the midst 
of the smoke and other hostile influences of a grt‘at. city. We remind the 
town-botanist, whom want of time and cash will not allow many country 
excursions, that a fair section of his native flora may be scon at his very 
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doors, and studied without the help of a railway-ticket. This list may 
also prove acceptable as an attempt to throw together the floral records 
of our chief Loudon breathing-place, and as a means of bringing up to 
a Eiodern date the occurrence in Hyde Park of many species, uncon- 
flrined there since early in the present century or even an anterior one. 
All notice of trees is omitted in the present list. It might be interest- 
ing to give a list of such of these as have produced seedlings, as many 
have done ; but it would hardly come within the scope of this paper to 
do so. In many flower-beds seedling Utibl occur, a curious commentary 
ou an idea once held that Ruha was seldom propagated thus. There are 
also to be found in the ‘Plora of Middlesex’ some curious notes on the 
age and species of several trees in our limits. Samhuciis nigra and Salix 
viminalls^ S.fi^agilis and 8. triayidra^ occur in the gardens, but their claims 
are slender to admission in our Flora. Hedera^ Crdttsgus, Digitalis, etc., 
occur, but all clearly through human agency. The most interesting plants 
in^ Hyde Park grow mainly in two pieces of ground. One is a strip of turf, 
of no great extent, beginning north of the Magazine and lying between the 
Hing Koad and the ditch bounding Kensington Gfardens on the west. 
Here TrlfoUnm glonieratmn, Ornitkopiis, Cay^ex mmdcata, etc., grow, and 
here MoencJiia and Cmcutci used to be found. I call this ground “ the 
strip ” sometimes for brevity in my list. The other noteworthy slip of 
tiirl begins at the end of a black wooden wall which runs south of the bar- 
rachs to near the Humane Society’s Eeceiving House and the Deputy 
Hanger’s liouse opposite the Serpentine. It consists of the site of a road 
now grassed over, and runs west towards the Magazine, say, for about 
two hundred yards. Here Sagina ciiiata, Dlantago Corouopus, Jd'estuca 
bromoides, and TrifoUmn filiform may be found without much trouble.^ 

It is most important in the present flora to specify, if the- species was 
gathered in the open and apparently original turf, or whether it grew 
within the limits of artificial enclosure, in a flower-bed, in the circular 
hurdles used to protect the trees from sheep, or in newly-sown grass- 
land. ^ Plants in the first category alone (excepting, of course, the 
aquatics) ought primd facie to be reckoned natives in this list, though 
plants which nearly always follow horticulture, like Solamnn nignm, may 
be just as native (or un-native) in a Kensington Garden flower-bed as in 
a Bevonian cottage garden. What is meant may be shown by an 
example : — CkrgsantJiemnm Leucantliemmn within our limits is seen about 
thrice in open turf, twenty or thirty times under suspicious circumstances. 
Henre, without wishing to dogmatize, I incline to the opinion that this 
species is generally a casual in Hyde Park, however common a native it may 
be elsewhere. In fact, I would much rather, if possible, have omitted ail 
notice in the present list of these flower-bed casuals, and newly-sown turf 
ephemerals, if I may use the expression. The plants of the genuine open 
park herbage are really the important matter in this record. What 
species, imported with garden- mould or grass-seeds, may manage to sur- 

* During a former residence in Cheshire, I made a careful list, through many 
years, of every species found within a mile radius of my dwelling-place. It is 
worth mention that several plants belongingto the present list were absent from 
my Cheshire enumeration, — Trifolium glomeratum, Koeleria cristata, Sagina dliata, 
Jfmh-um mar i mm, PLordeum prateme, Senebiera Coronopiis, and Arenaria serpyUi- 
foiia. The first three absences are likely enough, but the last four may surprise 
lUciny a south country reader. 
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vive a month or two is quite of secondary importance. Our list of 
‘ casuals’ might doubtless, with constant observation for a season or two, 
be run up to 200 or 300 species, but such a list, even when completed, 
\vould alford us curious rather than valuable information ; but, though I 
would gladly have disencumbered myself of these casuals, this list might 
mislead if this were done, since several species appear, I conceive, in the 
Gardens and in newly-sown places, in the character of casuals ; and also 
in the Park tnrf in that of natives. Ch'ymntliemum LencantJiemimi and 
Flantago lanceolata may be quoted as examples. Besides, in many in- 
stances, it is nearly impossible to say to which category a given species 
is to be referred ; and, lastly, if we rigidly excluded iiower-bed weeds, 
we should have to condemn such plants as Ferofiica polita and Lamiuni 
purpuremn,^ which, as has been said above, are as much native here as 
in any provincial district. Thus, from the wish to enter no more plants 
of this kind than absolutely necessary, I have deemed it more tech- 
nically correct to exclude, as literally just outside our limits, an interest- 
ing number of species observed on the Gore at Kensington by the authors 
of the ‘Flora of Middlesex,’ to which I beg to refer the reader. In 
conclusion, this list, which contains about 190 species, is manifestly im- 
perfect. Conscious of this, I only hope its publication may induce some 
one to amplify and improve upon it. But I venture to trust that any 
botanist to whom this list is the means of indicating any Park rarities 
will refrain from rooting up specimens. 

All my records of plants apply to the present summer (June and July, 
1871) unless I distinctly specify otherwise. Later in the year such genera 
as Bicle^is, Chenopoditmi, and Polygonum would be more fully represented. 
All records beyond my personal observation are accompanied by the 
name of the authority, which is in nearly every case Trimen and Dyer’s 
‘ Flora of Middlesex.’ The abbreviations used are, — FI. of M.==‘ Flora 
of Middlesex P.=Hyde Park ; G.= Kensington Gardens. The names 
used are those of the ‘ London Catalogue,’ 

Ranunculus lieieraceuSy L. “ Hyde Park, 1817. Goodger and Eozea’s 
herbarium.” — FI. of M. 

R, sceleratus^ L. A plant this year in the gravel of the Serpentine 
Bridge. A few plants on the Serpentine margin near the bridge, 1868. 

“ Trench between G. and the Park.” — FI. of M. 

R, Picaria^ L. G., here and here. Turf south of the Palace, and in 
the north-east corner near Buck Hill Gate. Not observed in the Park. 

R. acriSi L. P., in the Magazine enclosure within Trails. I have not 
seen it in the open turf. It must be of rare occurrence within our pre- 
seid limits. “ Kensington Gardens,” — FI. of M. 

M, repens, L. P., the strip. G., some fine plants of the smaller but 
typical form in the depression across the Ring Road east of the Magazine, 
towards the Humane Society’s Receiving House. 

R. bulbosus, L. P. and G., here and there in both. A few plants in 
the “ strip ” north of the Magazine. 

Chelidonium magus, L. G., casual in flower-beds near Queen’s Gate. 

Nasturtium officinale, R. Br. “In Hyde Park, 1817, Herb. Goodger 
and Rozea.” — FI. of M. 

AT. sglvesire, R. Br. G., “inside of Kensington Garden railings, 
south-east corner.” — FL of M. 

Sisymbrium officinale. Scop. P., a few, plants in the strip near the 
trench j more common in the enclosed places. 
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Ur^smnifi cJieiraidlioides^ L. P., has maiutained itself as a weed for 
several years in the ilower-beds west of the Marble Arch, 

SmajAs lu'veiuls^ L. G., a weed from tlie south side of the Gardens ; 
gathered by the Bev. W. W. Newbould. 

Thlaspi L. Casual in some enclosed newly sown grass west 

of the Albert Memorial. 

Cmnelina sativa, Cr. “ Came up in Kensington Gardens with grass 
sown for turf, 1834 ; Mag. Nat. Hist. viii. 389.” — PI. of M. 

Qapsella Biirsa-pado 7 'is, De Cand. P. & G., everywhere j a large 
component of the open tuif. 

Coronopus Rnellii, Gsert. G., abundant in the grass -west of the 
fountains. P., here and there not uncommon. 

0, didyma, Sm. G,, all along in the gravel of the path on the bridge 
over the Serpentine; continuous for 100 yards. P., a plant under a 
clump of trees about 200 yards west of the Slagazine. 

Reseda Lnteola, L. Wall south side of Hyde Park, 1815. Goodger 
and Eozea’s Herb.”— PL of M. 

Lychnis Githayo, Lam. G., casual as a weed on the south side of the 
Gardens ; gathered by the Rev. W. W. Newbould. 

Sayina procmnhem, L. G., near the well, under the Scotch firs, in 
the path north of the palace. P., in the strip. 

S, apetala, L. (vera). P., a single plant in the strip. 

S. ciliata. Pries. P., west of the “ Humane Society ’’ towards the 
Magazine, near an old road which has become grassed over. It grows 
plentifully and is conspicuous enough. An escellent spot to study the 
species, as the examples are nicely grown and typical 

Are7ia7ia se7’pyUifoUa, L. P., in and near an old road now turfed over, 
west of the “ Humane Society.” 

Stellaria m-edla, With. P. and G., in the open turf wherever it gets a 
little bare ; commou and general. 

S. graminm^ L. P., in a fiower-bed near the old Reservoir. “ Ken- 
sington Gardens, 1845, Morris.” — FI. of M. 

Cerasimm yiomeratum, Thuill. P., on some bare rubbish-made ground 
200 yards north-east of the Magazine. This was a casual, and the ordi- 
nary form. lu the old grassed road "west of the “ Humane Society.” 
5 or 6 plants, a dwarf apetaious state ; C. apdalmn, Dum. ? In Hyde 
Park, Merrett.”— Fi. of M. 

C, irimede^ Link. G. and P., common in the open turf, and in every 
pathway edge. “ Kensington Gardens.” — PL of M. 

Moenclda ereeta^ Sm. P., “ Hyde Park, Dickson’s H. S. In the dry 
part north of the ]\Iagazirie, 1820, Bennett.” — FL of M. I believe this 
still may be re-found in Hyde Park, judging by the nature of the ground 
in a few likely places wdiere plants apparently of similar situations to 
MoencMa, often associated with it, and quite as unlikely to endure smoke, 
still hold their ground. It must be sought early. 

Bpergularia iuhra, Peiizl. P., in the strip, several patches ; one of 
considerable size near the pathway north from the Magazine. Several 
plants at the west end of Rotten Row. “ Kensington Gardens, 1866.” — 
PL of M. 

Spergnla a^'misls^ L. P. and G., casual here and there, sown among 
Grass seeds in enclosed places. 

Malm splvestris, L. P., a plant in a flower-bed near Prince’s Gate, 
probably casual here. 
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Hypericum Jinmifasum., L. Hyde Park, 1815. Goodger and Rozea’s 
Herb.”— Pi. of M. 

Germiium molle, L. G. and liere and there in the open turf, e. g., 
in the strip, and plentiful near the old gTassed road west of the Humane 
Society.” “ Kensington Gardens.” — PI. of M. 

G. 'pudllum^ L. P., three plants near the old grassed road, say fifty 
yards west of the wall of the Deputy-Ranger’s grounds. 

G. dmeciuw.^ L. P., two plants in the turf just across the Ring Road, 
north-east of the Magazine ; seems rare in our limits. 

Erodium Sni. G., a single plant under the yews north of 

the Palace, 1868. This is probably a species once plentiful here, dying 
out rather than a casual. I could not find it this year. 

Wex euTopceiiB, L. P., several casual seedlings in a flower-bed near 
JPrince’s Gate. 

Medicago liipuUna^ L. P., casual, in a flower-bed near Prince’s Gate. 
Also a plant in a tree-fence east of the “ Humane Society.” 

Adelilotus arvensisy Wallr. P., a plant in enclosed new turf fifty yards 
east of Victoria Gate ; casual. 

Trifolium pratemey L. G., casual, near the Albert Memorial, -in newly 
sown turf; I have never noticed it in the Park turf where T. repens is so 
abundant. 

T, subterraneimy L. P,, “Hyde Park, 1780, Smith. Plerb. Linn. 
Soc. and E. B. 1048.”— PI. of M. 

T, glomeraimriy L. P., a single plant in the stiip north of the Maga- 
zine. This interesting discovery is due to the Rev. W. W. Newbould, 
who first perceived this plant on a joint Park-searching expedition 
July 13th, 1871. I may hei*e acknowledge my great indebtedness to that 
gentleman in the compilation of this list. 

T, repenSy L. G. and P., everywhere a common component of the 
open turf, and apparently very universally diffused over it. 

T, fragifertmiy L. “ Hyde Park. Dickson’s Hortiis Siccus Britanniciis. 
London, 1793-1802.” — FI. of M. 

T. mimiSy Relhan. P., the strip and the old grassed road west of the 
“ Humane Society,” where it grows plentifully in the open turf ; the 
grass is nearly always worth searching where this occurs plentifully, as 
most of our best park species grow associated with this or T. filiforme. 

T, /ll'lforme, L. P., in the strip, and plentiful near and upon the old 
grassed road west of the Humane Society.” G., in the hay-grass west 
of the Palace. “ Hyde Park, 1815. Herb. Goodger and Rozea.” — FI. 
of M. 

Lolm corniculatiiSy L- P., several plants in the grassy road length 
between the “ Humane Society” and the Magazine across the Ring Road. 

Vida Mrsuta, Koch. G., casual in a tree-fence near the fountains ; 
also nearly under the Serpentine Bridge Arch. P., in a tree-fence north- 
east of the Magazine across the Ring Road. 

F. Cracca, L. P., in a flower-bed near the old Reservoir, Rev. W. 
W. JSTewbould. 

F. angusiifollay Roth. P., one plant east of the Magazine, in the turf, 
probably native ; casual, in newly-sown grass enclosed near Prince’s Gate. 
“Hyde Park, Dickson’s Hortus Siccus Britannicus.” — FI. of M. 

Ornithopus perpusilluSy L. P., two nicely-podded plants in the strip ; 
say 200 yards north of Magazine and another plant say fifty yards further 
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on. “Hyde Park beyond the spring, 1790. E. B. 369, and Herb. 
Linn. Soc. Ibid. 1816. Herb. Goodger and Bozea.’’ — FI. of M. 

Alchemilla arDtnsh, Scop. P., casual, in a tree-fence 300 yards norili- 
east of the Magazine. “ Hide Park. Johnson’s ed. of Gerarde’s Herbal. 
1633.”— FL of M. ^ - 

Fotentilla repians, L. G. and P., common ; often mixed with the 
open turf, as in the strip and old grassed road. “Hyde Park, 1817. 
Herb. Goodger and llozea.” — FI. of M. 

P. TornwUiUa, Schenk. G., a casual, in a flower bed near Prince’s 
Gate; evidently Inonght wdth peat earth for some Ehododendrons, and 
associated with Fteris and seedlings of Bubus. 

Unhus macrophyllns^ Weihe, var. umbrosns, Arrh. G., several nice 
bushes in the hedge which bounds the Gardens on the west and runs 
north from the Palace. This is the B, carpmifoUiis of the Kev. A. 
Bloxam. 

B, Kmhleri, Weihe, var. pallidas, Weihe, Five or six good plants in 
flower at intervals in the hedge which runs north from the Palace. It is 
interesting that the two Kensington Gardens’ subspecies of Bithiis should 
belong to two very difterent sections of the genus. 

Mpilohium montanum, L. G., plentiful for several years in a flower-bed 
exactly in the north-west angle of the Gardens. 

B. obscnruTd, Schreb. G., in a flower-bed near the north-west angle of 
the Gardens. Eev. W. W. Newboidd. 

B, roseam, Schreb. G., A flower-bed weed in the south side of Ken- 
sington Gardens ; a plant brought to me newly gathered by Mr. Ncw- 
bould. “ Hyde Park, opposite Bayswater Eoad. Irvine’s ‘ Handbook of 
British Plants,’ 1858.” — FL of M. 

Oirccsa lutethnia, L. G., in a flower-bed north-west angle of the Gar- 
dens. Rev. W. W, Newbould. 

Myriophylium spicaitim, L. “ Octagon pond and Serpentine ; common.” 
— Ibid. Fi. of M. [Kote here that no CalUtrlche has as yet been observed. 
It would be difficult to find at this time of year any country piece of water 
equal in extent to the Serpentine without this genus being very obvious 
in it. Are we to infer that Callit riche stands smoke worse i\\m. Fot a- 
Tiiogeton, Zmmlc]idlia„ and Mtjriophjllum, all of which the Serpentine 
yields ?] 

Aloiitia Jo}itana, L. P., “ Frequent in Hide Park. Merrett.” — FL 
of M. 

Helosciadium nodlfhrmn, Koch. Hoticed three years ago in the trench 
wdiich rims north of the Magazine and bounds Hyde Park ; not seen this 
year. — See also FL of M. 

Bnuium Jlexuosum, With. G., a common and widely-diffused plant in 
the Gardens, but not noticed in the Park. Ibid. — FI. of M. [See the 
note there on the plant of the Gardens being recorded as JB. JBalbocas- 
ianam, L.] 

Bhm latifoUimi, L. “Hyde Park. Cockfield.” (1813). — FL of M. 

JAthnsa Cympmm, L. G,, sown ground west of the Albert Me- 
morial, etc. 

Galium Aparine, L. P., twice in tree- fences 300 yards north-east 
of the Magazine ; casuals. 

G. mnmi, L. P., in the strip near the trench side ; the patch is a 
yard or more in length. I recorded this in FL of M. as Q. saxatile 
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wrongly. Tlici young states of each plant are more alike than a reader 
would suppose, (t.j in the hay-grass east of the Palace. 

Timilago Farfara, L. Gr., on an earth moancl north-west side of the 
Serpentine Bridge near the “ Humane Society ’’ to the east, enclosed. 

Erigeron cmiademk, L. P., several plants just across the road near 
the Humane Society’s Receiving-house, and a stray in several tree-fences 
near it. 

Beilis perennls^ L. G. and P., here and there ; but very large spaces 
of the open turf are without a daisy-root. 

Bidens cernua, L. “ Ditch between Hyde Park and Kensington Gar- 
dens.”— FI. of M. 

Achillea Mlllefoluim, L. G, and P., everywhere ; perhaps the com- 
monest composite after Taraxacum in the open turf and path edges. 

Antheniis nobilis, L. G., a patch of some size in the closely-mown 
lawn turf round some flower-beds on the south side of Kensington Palace. 
Probably this turf has been carried in from a distance. 

Chrgsauthemjm inodonmit L. G. and P., generally appears on the hard 
bare spots in each and is not unfrequent. 

C. Chainomilla, E. Mey. P., a stray plant or two, about 250 yards 
north-east of the Magazine. 

G, Leiicantliemmn.^ L. G. and P., but I have ordy seen it thrice in real 
Park turf in the strip north of the Magazine, bnt it is common in newly- 
sown enclosed places, e,g. between Victoria and Ournberlaiid Gate. 
“ Hyde Park in the turf, 1868.” — FI. of M. 

Artemisia vulgaris^ L. P., casual, in a tree-fence 300 yards north-cast 
of the Magazine. 

Senecio vulgaris, L, G. and P., not common. 

Gar dims lanceolatiis, L. P. and G., here and there, not common ; e.g, 
in the trench. 

(7. arveusis^ L. G. and P., e. g, in the strip, plentiful on the trench 
sides. 

Lapsana communis, L. G., in the hedge running north of the Palace 
plentiful, and elsewhere. 

Hgpochceris radicata, L. P., the strip in the turf; also in the road 
edges near Cumberland Gate. Hyde Park, Newbould.” — FI. of M. 

Leontodon Jiispidus, L. P., one plant in the turf al)out halfway between 
the Magazine and the Ranger’s House. 

Z. aukmmalls, L. P., not uncommon, at the south end of the bridge 
over the Serpentine, etc. 

Tragopogon pratensis, L. P., casual, introduced with grass seeds near 
Alexandra Gate. Likely enough to be ** minor,” but I could not settle 
the question from this individual plant. 

Taraxacum officinale, Wigg. G, and P., a common component of the 
open turf, though it seldom gets the chance of flowering.— Var, ergiJiro- 
spermum, Anclrz. P., in the strip associated with Lepigomm ruhrum and 
Ferordca arvensis, L. In the same company, near the old grassed road 
west of the “ Humane Society,” and again on some hard, higher ground 
east of it. 

Sonchts oleraceus, L. P., in the pathway edge near Victoria Gate ; 
doubtless elsewhere. 

8. asper, Hoffm. P., in the railed enclosure of the Magazine ; again 
in a tree-fence 200 yards north-east across the Ring Road. 
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S. arvensis, L. G., a root or two on an eartli-lieap to tlie nortli-wost 
of tlie Serpentine Bridge ; casual. 

Crepis virens, L. A plant in the tnrf south of the site of the old 
Gravel Pit ; rare in open grass, but several plants in the Magazine en- 
closure. 

Campamila roitmdifolla, L. P., five or six plants will reward a careful 
search in the strip north of the Magazine. These are most interesting 
survivors of the original Park herbage. G., turf near the Greenhouse. 

Cuscuta europaa, “ Hyde Park, in the .=iunk ditch under the wall of 
Kensington Gardens on nettles and thistles, 1820 and 1821 ; Bennett 
(v. s.).*" — PL of M. The thistles and nettles still remain here, hut 
where is the great Dodder ? 

Comolmdm sepimn, L. A weed in a fiower-hed in the south of the 
Gardens ; gr. thered by the Eev. W. W. Newbould. P., near the Kesei’- 
voir, in flower-beds. 

C. arvensisy L. P., in a flower-bed near Buck Hill Gate ; again near 
the Eeservoir. 

Sola7ium ydgrumy L. G., a weed in flower-beds near Lancaster Gate. 
P., several plants 200 yards north-east of the Magazine in a rubbish-heap 
place. 

8. Bulcamaray L. G., in the hedge which bounds the gardens north 
of the Palace ; plentiful at intervals for 200 yards in among the planted 
hedge Cratagus. 

Vemiica arverms, L. P., not uncommon in the turf of the strip north 
of the Magazine ; also fairly common about the old grassed road west 
of the Humane Society’s Eeceiving-house. 

F. agredlsy L. “Kensington Gardens, Warren, v. s.”— PL of M, I 
And this record, which must apply to 18fl9 or earlier. I have not seen 
the plant since and cannot recall its finding specially. Mr. Newhould has 
seen it thrice this year. 

F, pallia, Pries. P., a weed near Buck Hill Gate, in a bed. 

V, Buxbatmii^ Pen. P., casual, in a tree- fence 300 yards north-east 
of the Magazine. 

ScuteUa7'm galericiilaia, L. “ Kensington Gardens. Herb. Goodger 
and Eozea, 1817.”— PL of M. 

Nepeta QlecJioma, Benth. P., railed round at the Magazine, south side. 

Fmnella vulgaris, L. P., native; five or six plants in the turf just 
west of the Magazine and across the Eing Road. 

MgosoUs arvensis, Hoifm. P., a weed near Buck HiU Gate. 

M. palustrisy With. G., casual, in a flower-bed in the south of the 
Gardens ; gathered by the Eev. W. W. Newbould. 

Baniiiwi piirpurtum, L. G., a weed in a flower-bed near Lancaster 
Gate. “ Kensington Gardens.” — PL of M. 

Btacliys sijlmtica, L. Say a dozen plants nearly in the north-west 
aiio^le of the Gardens, in a flower-bed near Bpilobkm montanum, L. 

"jtiagallis arvensis, L. G., casual in newly-sown grass near Prince’s 
Gate. P., also in a tree-fence north-east of the Magazine across the Eing 
Road. 

Plmitago Coronopns, L. P., a few plants near an old grassed roadway 
west of the Ranger’s House. “ Hyde Park. Milne and Gordon’s ‘ In- 
digenous Botany,’ etc., 1793.” — PL of M. 

P. lameolata, L. G. and P., is certainly much less common in the 
open turf than P. major, but I have seen it there frequently also. 
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P. major, L. Gr. and P., every vvliere ; a common plant of tlie open 
turf. 

Okenopodmm, album, L. P., casual, in newly-sown laud between Eotten 
Eow and the Serpentine ; again in a tree-fence near the old gravel-pit’s 
site. 

O. pohjspermim, L. P., in a bed near Alexandra Gate. Eev, W. W. 
Newboiild. 

G. miirale, L. P., a weed in a flower-bed just before entering the 
gardens at their north-east angle, 1868; several plants there this year. 
See FL of M. 

Atriplex patnla, var. angustffoUa, Sm. P., in flower-beds near Prince’s 
Gate and elsewhere. 

Polygonum ampMhinm, L. G., several beds in the Serpentine between 
the bridge and the fountains, ‘‘Abundant in the Serpentine, 1868.” — 
FI. of M. /3. terredre, some plants on land adjoining the former beds, 

P. lap atJii folium, L. P., casual, in a tree-fence north-east of the 
Magazine, say 300 yards, near where the gravel pit used to be. 

jP. Perdoaria, L. P., casual, a plant enclosed near the Humane 
Society’s Eeceiving-house. G., in some quantity in a flower-bed near 
the north-west angle of the Gardens. 

P. Hydropipor, L. G., casual, in a tree-fence west of the fountains and 
near them, 

P. amoulan, L. G. and P., everywhere in path-edges and bare places. 

P. Convolvulm, L. P., casual, in a tree-fence 300 yards north-east of 
the Magazine. 

Rmiex viridis, Sibth. P., a good many plants at the very bottom of 
the trench running north of the Magazine. G., plentiful in a flower-bed 
near the north-west angle of the Gardens. 

R. obtusifolius, Auct. G. and P., here and there, near the trench, etc. 
Not uncommon. Some fine plants at the margin of the north end of the 
Serpentine among the shrub-beds. 

P. crispus, L. P., casual, and enclosed near Yictoria G-ate. Else- 
where in similar situations. I gathered one very stunted specimen in the 
turf of the “ strip ” north of the Magazine. 

R. Acetom, L. P., local. A tuft under some trees due west of the 
Magazine, and several more about the old grassed road west of the“ Hu- 
mane Society.” Much less common than the next in our limits. 

P. Acelosella, L, G. and P., plentiful in the turf of the strip running 
north of the Magazine. Much commoner than the last. 

Buphorbia Peplns, L. G., a weed from a flower-bed in the south of 
the Gardens. Gathered by the Eev. W. W. Newbould^ . 

P Helioscopia, It, A weed in a bed near Buck Hill Gate. 

Mercurialk anmia, L. P., in a flower-bed at the east end of the 
Serpentine one plant. 

TJrtka dioica, L. G., in the Magazine enclosure, P., a stray plant or 
two in bare places. Not common. 

U, uresis, L, G., a weed near the Albert Memorial, etc. P., twenty 
or thirty plants under a clump of trees north-west of the Magazine, near 
where the gravel pit used to be. 

Elodea ca?tademis, Eich. Octagon pond and Serpentine, common. 
“ Serpentine, Kensington Gardens, where it flowers profusely.” — FL of M. 

Juncm bufoniMj L. P., in a flower-bed near Prince’s Gate, probably 
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casual . Several plants there. It grrew with other casuals, and I have no 
JmiGUS out of a flower-bed to record yet in this list. 

Luzula ccmpesirls, L. “ Hyde Park, Merrett, 1666.” — El. of M. 

Bntomus nmhellatm^ L. ‘'Bayswater canal in Kensington Gardens. 
Herb. Goodger and Bozea, 1817.” — Eh of M. 

Leimia folyrrlma, L. “ Serpentine, Herb. Devon Institution, Exeter.” 
—El. of M. 

Fotmmgeton perfollatm, L. Ornamental basins at head of Serpen- 
tine.” — EL of M. 

F, Crispin, L. Octagon pond abundant, and Serpentine, but less so in 
the latter. “ Ornamental basins at head of Serpentine.” — FI. of M. 

P. oUimfollii^y Kocb. “ In the great circular pond opposite Kensing- 
ton Palace, Herb. Hardwicke, 1840-1855.” — El. of M. 

P. pmillns, L. Many tufts of this may be found by taking a boat 
anywhere north of the Serpentine Bridge, and from thence to the foun- 
tains. 

pecthmtus, L. (Syme, E. B.). Gathered several times in situ from 
a boat between the Serpentine Bridge and the fountains, but not so abun- 
dant this year as either F. pnsillus or Zannicliellla there. This is curious, 
as I find no previous note for either of these, while P. pectinatus is well 
known as a Serpentine plant from early times. I see by EL of M. that 
I also got it from the octagon pond in some year anterior to 1869. The 
following notes are from the ' Flora of Middlesex h — “ Serpentine Eiver, 
Hyde Park, Hudson’s ‘ Flora Anglica,’ 1762. The P. zosteraceiis (Bab. 
Man. eds. 1, 2) of the Serpentine, Hyde Park, Dr. J. A. Powder, was a form 
of peciinatm. The locality was omitted in subsequent editions, w^hen the 
name was changed to F.Jlahellatus, nor is it (the locality) given in a 
list by Mr. Babington of localities for the latter plant in Phyt. iv. 1160.” 
I only see in my specimens ordinary pectinatus. 

Zanniclidlm palustris^ L. Octagon pond and Serpentine common. 
Can be easily gathered floating on the margin of either. This plant 
fruits nicely here, and is eu-palnstris and not Z, pedlciliata, Fries. If the 
botanist takes a boat, he -will find great quantities growing between the 
bridge and fountains nearly all the w^ay. 

Carex mnricata^ L, P., in the strip north of the Magazine one plant, 
and a fair quantity of the plant just across the Bing Koad due west of the 
Magazine. " Hyde Park, Mr. Groult. Notes by Sir E. Smith in B. M. 
on the original drawings for E. B., 1790-1814, and Kew Herb.” — 
El. of M. 

C. omlis, Good. ‘‘ Kensington Gardens, E. B.” — EL of M. 

C. flam^ L. ‘‘Hyde Park, 1817, Herb. Goodger and Bozea.” — 

EL of M. 

C. Mrta, L, P., in the strip north of the Magazine, and again be- 
tween it and the “ Humane Society, across the road a good many plants.” 

Fhalaris mnmclmacea, L. “Serpentine, 1813, Herb. Devonian Insti- 
tution, Exeter.” — EL of M. 

Anthoxajitlmm odoratim, L, G., casual, in some sown ground opposite 
the Albert Hall. I have not seen it in the genuine Park turf. Seems a 
grass impatient of smoke. 

FJdeum pratense, L. G. and P., plentiful in much of the open turf of 

the Park. 

Alopecurus pratensls^ L. G. and P., a component of the genuine Park 
turf,* common. 
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A. agrtslis, L. Gr., a plant close to tlie railings just before you come 
to the bridge over the Serpentine, going south. Another gathered for 
me in the south of the Gardens by the Rev. Mr. Nevvbould. 

Agrostls vulgaris^ With. G. and P., abundant over most of the Park 
turf. “ Kensington Gardens.” — FI. of M. 

A. alba, L. P., here and there in the turf between the Humane So- 
ciety’s Receiving-house up towards near the Magazine. 

Aira flexima, L. Casual, among newly-sown grass between the south 
side of the Serpentine and Rotten Row. 

A. CiZspUosa, L. In an over-grown flower-bed on the north side of the 
palace ; casual. Also on a heap of peat-earth near Molinia. 

A. car gophy Ilea, L. “ Plyde Park. Dickson, Hortus Siccus Britan- 
nicus, London, 1792-1802.” — FI. of M. 

A. prcecox, L. “Hyde Park, 1816. Herb. Devonian Institution, 
Exeter.”— FI. of M. 

Apera Spica-venti, Beauv. P., casual, but plentiful in a newly-sown 
piece of turf due south of the Serpentine, and between it and Rotten Row. 

Avem Jlamsce^is, L. P., in the strip, and again in some plenty in the 
very centre of the Park ; abundant about the old grassed road and thence 
towards the gravel-pits’ site ; certainly a native grass of the turf, and thinly 
spread at intervals over the whole western herbage of the Park, even 
reaching the statue of Achilles. G., plentiful in the hay-grass east of the 
Palace, and again in the patch where the yews grow north of it, “ Hyde 
Park, 1817. Herb. Goodger and Rozea,” and several later records. — 
FI. of M. 

Arrlienathenmi avenaceum, Beauv. P., a single plant in some mea- 
dow-looking grass 200 yards east of the Magazine, not far from the site 
of the old gravel pit. 

Holc/is lanatus, L. P., about three specimens gathered in the open 
turf in the north-west corner of Hyde Park, say 100 yards within the 
Ring Road, stunted and poorly grown. I had to search the Park many 
times before I found any. 

ZT. mollis, L. G., casual; some fine plants with Molinia (q. v.). 

Kfderia crislata, Pers. G., three or four tufts in flower this year close 
to the iron hurdles which bound the hay-grass on the east side of the Palace. 
It is curious that till 1866 this plant had no Middlesex record. This 
w^as to me a most unexpected addition to our list. 

Molinia cmridm, Moeuch. G., casual, just north of the Palace near a 
greenhouse there is an enclosed heap of peaty soil for the garden-beds; 
upon this grow 20 or 30 fine plants of Molinia, There are also here 
Fteris, Aira jlexuosa^ Tormmiilla officinalis, and other nice plants. 

Poa annaa, L. P. and G., the main ingredient of the herbage in both. 
The most smoke-enduring of grasses. 

P. trivialis, L. P. and G., rather less common than P. pf'alensis, but 
native here also, 

P. pratensis, L. G. and P., fairly common ; certainly a native Park 
grass. 

P. nevioralis, L. P., casual, here and there in a newly-sown and 
enclosed piece of turf between the Serpentine and Rotten Row, and due 
south of the former. “ Kensington Gardens. Morris, v. s.” — FL of M. 

Glyceria aqnatica, Sm. “ Serpentine, 1813, tlerb. Devonian Insti- 
tution, Exeter.” — FL of M. 
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^clerocMm disfans, Bab. P., casual, here and there in a newly-sown 
piece of turf due south of the Serpentine, and between it and Rotten Row. 

Cynosiirus crisiaius, L. P., common in the open turf, crossing the 
Park from about opposite Albion Street southwards; also in the strip 
hei c and there, and across the road towards where the old gravel-pits used 
to be ; also fairly diffusetl over the whole western Park side. 

Datl^lis gloimraia^ L. G. and P., a general ingredient of the open 
park turf. 

Fentiwa scwroides, Roth. P., a few tufts near the old grassed road, 
wmst of the “ Humane Society/’ associated with Flantago Coronopus^ L., 
and Baghui ciliata, Pries. Kensington Gardens, Notes by Winch and 
New Bot. Guide, 103.” — PL of M. 

F. ovina, L. P., local or overlooked; a few plants in the strip 
between the Ring Road and Kensington Gardens trench. “ Hyde Park, 
S. Gray, Herb. Devonian Institution, Exeter.” — PL of M. 

F. dtiruiseitla, L. P., here and there, as in the strip and near the 
old grassed road ; also in part of the open turf south of the old gravei- 
pit, etc. G., in the hay-grass east of Palace, common. “ Kensington 
Gardens, Morris, 1850, v. s.” — PL of M. 

F, p7*ate7isis, Huds. P., between the Serpentine Bridge and Rotten 
Row, to the south-east, among bad and newly-sown turf; but I have 
not yet gathered this in the real open turf north of the Serpentine. 

Fromus asper, L. G., above a dozen plants in an overgrown and long 
unweeded enclosure running north from the Palace and bounding the 
Gardens. This plant possesses all the characters of true B. asper^ as 
distinguished from B. serotinus of Beneken. (See Journ. Bot. Vol. VIII. 
pp. 376-379.) 

Serrafalcus mollis^ Pari. P. and G., thinly but generally distributed 
in the open turf. 

8. racemosuSi Pari. P,, casual, a single plant from some bare inter- 
vals in the turf, north-east of the Humane Society’s Receiving-house. 

Triiieum. repens, L. G. and P., here and there, on an earth-mound to 
the north of the Serpentine Bndge, etc. 

Hordeiim pratemv, Huds. P., in the turf soon after you cross the road, 
200 yards east of the Alagazine, a tuft of some dozen gootl spikes. 

H, murin-um, L. G. and P., common, near the old grassy road, 
and abundant at the east end of the Serpentine, and in many path edges. 

Loihmi peireune, L. G. and P., next to Foa anmia the chief factor in 
metropolitan herbage. See Pi. of M. 

L. italicum, Braun. Casual, on an earth-heap north of the bridge 
and near it. 

Fguiseium m'vense, L. P., casual, in a flower-bed near Prince’s Gate. 

Fteris aquilina, L. G., casual, near Prince’s Gate in a flower-bed, 
introduced with peat-earth for Rhododendrons. “ Hyde Park, about 
1825, Pampim.”---PL of xM. 

Ohara vulgarisy L. G., Octagon Pond, floating at the side amongst 

£muu€keiim. 
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ON THE GENUS FALLOPLi, Lour, 

By H, F. Hance, Ph.D. 

In his ‘ Flora Cochinchinensis/ published at Lisbon in 1790, Loiireiro 
described, under the name of Fallopla nervoaa, a small tree winch he 
referred to the LinuBean class and Order Folpandria Moyiogpiia, with the 
following generic character: — Calyx communis 12-phylius, foliolis lan- 
ceolato-linearibus deciduis, continens 3 iiosculos. Perianfchium proprium 
nullum. Pctala 5, ovata, subpatentia, calyce longiora. Nectariura foliolis 
6, ovato-oblongis, parvulis, erectis, sequalibus. Stominum. iilamenta 50 
ciroiter, filiformia, iucequalia, receptaculo inhserentia ; antherae subrotuudm- 
Germen subrotundum, siiperuin ; stylus crassus, subulatus, brevlor sLami- 
nibus ; stigma simplex. Bacca subrotunda, 1-locularis, 4~sperma- Se- 
mina subrotunda.” He states it to inhabit waste places around Canton, 
and to be about eight feet high, with spreading branches, a tenacious 
hemp-like bark, ovate-lanceolate nerved subserrate smooth leaves, and 
white dowers in small terminal clusters. 

Willdenow, who republished the work at Berlin three years later, added 
notes, with a view to correct the faulty determinations of Loiireiro, and to 
reduce to their proper places as synonyms the many genera erroneously 
described by him as new. Since, however, he passes over Fallopia with- 
out any observation (i. 109), it is evident he could make nothing of it. 
Nor do subsequent botanists appear to have been more successful. I 
have searched for it in vain in i)e Candolle’s ‘ Prodromus,’ Bartling’s 
‘ Ordines,’ Eeichenbacb’s ‘ Conspectus ’ and ‘ Repertoriurn Herbarii,’ 
Peiieb’s ' Clavis,’ Eiidlicher’s ‘Genera’ and ‘Enchiridion,’ Lindley’s 
‘ Natural System ’ and ‘ Yegetable Kingdom,’ Meissner’s ‘ Genera/ 
Dietrich’s ‘ Synopsis Plantarum,’ and Bentham and Hooker’s ‘ Genera ; ’ 
and I believe I am correct in saying that it has escaped the notice of all 
modern systematists, and so to say, slipped out of memory, being found 
neither as a received genus, a synonym, or even relegated to the limbo of 
“ plantae incertm sedis,” in any classification of the vegetable kingdom. 
The only reference to it with which I am acquainted is in the ‘ Ciiinese 
Chrestoinatby ’ of the late Rev. Dr. Bridgman, published at Macao in 
1841, where it is mentioned (p. 458) as growing wild on the islands near 
Macao ; and it is added that the leaves are gathered by the Ciiinese as a 
substitute for tea. 

I had long been greatly perplexed as to the shrub intended, and bad 
for several years made from time to time fruitless efibrts to discover it ; 
and it is only quite recently that inquiries instituted by friends amongst 
the Canton herbalists have resulted in Grew la Microcos^ L., being pro- 
duced as the plant known by the Chinese name given by Loiireiro. The 
characters assigned to Fallopia, through a misconception of the floral 
structure, by Loureiro, would have scarcely led one to suspect this to be 
the plant intended by him, but I have no doubt such is the case ; and, 
when these characters are properly interpreted, they will be found to 
agree very well. Thus, the ‘calyx communis’ is the involucre, the 
number of whose component bracts is not mentioned by De Candolle, 
Roxburgh, Wight and Arnott or Miquel, but stated by Dietrich (Synops. 
Plant, iv. 238) to be 7, and by Bentham (PL Hongk. 42) to be 3 to 6, 
but which I find 8 to 10, and some of these not iinfrequently laciiiiate or 
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biB4; the ‘fiosculi’ are the flowers, nsiially, as stated, ternate ; the 
sepals, "being coloured internally, were mistaken for petals ; and the petals 
themselves, being less than half as long the sepals, and furnished with a 
foveola and gland, were described as * nectarii foveola.’ The fruit is in 
reality a drupe, composed of three confluent 1-celled 1-seeded pyrenae ; 
and it must have been imperfect examination which led Loureiro to 
describe it as l-celled and 4-seeded. His account of the habit and 
specific characters of the plant is good. Its employment, recorded by 
Dr. Bridgman, by the poorer Chinese as a siiccedanenm for tea, seems 
dictated by a not unwise instinct, since Endiicher observes (Encbirid. 
Bot. 524) : “ Greicia Mia'ocos cortice amaro-aromatico foliisqiie adstrin- 
gentibus commend atur.” 

It follows from the above that Jms rvgom^ Lour., given by all writers 
as a synonym of Grmia Ilicrocos, must be a different plant. To judge 
from tlse description, it is most likely a Grewla with exinvolucrate cymules, 
belonging to the section Om 2 }hacarj!)us,^ 


STATIONS OE, AND BEMAEKS ON, SOME PLYMODTH 

PLANTS. 

By T. R. Aecheb Bkiggs. 

Bammculus am'icomns, L. This is local about Plymouth, and it 
seems that very few stations are recorded for it across the Tamar," in 
Cornwall. It occurs in the east of this county, on a bank (for about 
twenty yards) by the Torpoint and Liskeard turnpike, close to the en- 
trance gate to Sconner House grounds ; also, but very sparingly, by the 
same road, close to the seventh milestone from Torpoint, 

Mammcnlm Mrmtm, Curt. Sometimes this appears only as a carnal 
ill waste spots by salt water and in arable land, but it is at least a 
cohnht at St. Jolm’s, Cornwall, about four miles from Plymouth ; and 
this summer (1S71) I have found it so plentiful in a marsh at the head 
of Denabole “ Lake,” a tidal inlet from the Lynher, in the same county, 
that I should consider it a native if there were not a flour-mill near. In 
May, 1868, it occurred in damp spots in a lane near a farmhouse, a little 
to the nortb-ivest of Battisborough Cross, as well as in a field near. 1Tie 
lighter hue of both its foliage and flowers renders it distinguishable from 
R. hiilhosvs and R, repens at some distance. 

Ranuncuhis artensis, L. Very rare, and only as casual. Four plants 
amongst wheat in the field opposite Antony Lodge, near Torpoint, Corn- 
wall, MaVj 1871. 

llelkhoriis viridis, L. This is generally seen growing in a patch or 
twm in an orchard, or on a hedgebank by an old garden, — as at Trehan, 
in the parish of St. Stephen, Cornwall, where it occurs near plants of 
Sedtmi Telepiniim, a species veiy frequently met with close to old farm- 
houses or villages, but rarely found in wilder spots. At Pill, near 

* An examination of Loureiro’s specimens of ArHs in the British Museum 
appears to sustain Dr. Hance’s surmise as to the absence of an involucre. In 
other respects they arc very similax to G, Mierocos^ L., slightly differing, however, in 
heing more glabrous, having fewer-flowered panicles and smaller leaves. Unfor- 
tunately there is no specimen of lallojna among Loureiro’s plants.— H. T, 
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Saltasb, in the same county, where it Avas first foimd by my friend Mr. 
Holmes, it is associated with Oryiithogahm imhellattim ; and in an orchard 
near Burriiigton House, Weston PeAmrell, Beydu, it appears with Nar- 
cissus hifiorm and a semi-double form of N. poeticus. 

^erheris vulgaris^ L. Mostly in hedgerows near gardens or by houses, 
but I consider this shrub indigenous in a few spots, as by a creek from 
St. John’s “ Lake,” Cornwall, whence I have previously recorded it. It 
may be wild, also, in a hedgerow between Widey and Egg Bnckland 
vicarage, where it extends for about two or three yards ; there is also a 
single bush on the side of a heclgebank by a field above the valley to the 
west of Egg Buckland church. 

Papaver dubium^ L. The common representative of this about Ply- 
mouth seems to be P. Lamottei^ Bor. ; but, if Professor Babingtoii’s 
character of the “sap becoming dark yellow in the air” be decisive to 
mark P. Lecoqii, Lamotte, we have the latter also, as the sap of a Poppy 
now growing at Lipson has unquestionably this property , unlike that of 
all the other long-headed Poppies that I have tried, I cannot, however, 
find any other good mark of distinction bettveen this Lipson plant and 
the others, although in it the contraction of the capsule above the torus 
seems rather greater than in those of them with which I have com- 
pared it. 

Hypericum hdeticum, Boiss. ; H. iindulaturn, Schousb. This occurs 
rather plentifully in boggy spots surrounded by copse-wood at Waiieigh, 
about five miles from Plymouth. Another Devonian station, where I 
first met with it last year, is the banks of a small tributary of the Yealm, 
on the southern border of Dartmoor ; but there it grows only sparingly. 

Geranium Rohertianim^ b. purpureuiu^ Porst. (Loud, Cat. ed. 6). 
Growing abundantly from between stones against a bank at Holes Hole, 
in the parish of Beer Ferris, by the side of the (at that spot) tidal Tamar, 
June, 187L At a distance this looks almost intermediate between typi- 
cal Robertianum and G, lucidum, from its small flowers, vividly-coloured 
stems, and nearly glabrous condition. 

Medicago deniiculata^ Willd, Not general even on the coast, but there 
I consider it indigenous. Plentiful in grassy spots about a cliff at Port 
Wriucle, Whitsanci Bay, Cornwall, May, 1871; also on a bank on the 
Hevon side of the Tamar at Holes Hole, groAving with Salvia verhenaca, 
June, 1871. 

Trigonella ornitliopodioldes. He Gand. This occurs in too many locali- 
ties about Plymouth to be considered rare, though its maritime tendencies 
render it local Noticed this year (1871) at the folloAving unrecorded 
stations : — Crabtree, Devon ; Port Wrincle and Trevollard, CoruAvall, — 
at the last place associated with Mmichia erecta^ Trifolium suhterraneum^ 
and Ornitkopm perpusUlus, species that it often grows with. 

Alckeniilla vulgaris, L. By a stream in a pasture above the Erme 
valley, opposite Lukeshuid, near Ivy bridge. This is rare. It occurs 
mostly in elevated pastures on the borders of Dartmoor, as in the case 
just named ; occasionally, however, it is found in low damp situations, as 
in the Tavy valley and near Blaxton. 

Pyrus torminalis, Ehrh. A splendid example of this, a tree at a 
rough calculation between 30 and 40 ft. high, Avith a base clear of 
branches for about 6 feet from the ground, and a fcAV inches from its sur- 
face 4 ft. ill circiunftrence, groAvs in Waiieigh Wood, near the heronry ; 
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ill anotlier part of this wood ave six more small trees or hushes, the 
largest of them from 15 to 20 ft. high; and iu a thhd spot are three or 
four from 5 to 7 ft. high. 

Bclermdhis annuus^ L. Quite a rare species around Plymouth. » In a 
waste spot by the junction of two lanes, lying between the Saltash and 
Callingtoii Eoad and the Moditon Mill and Pillaton Koad, May, 1866, 
and again seen in 1870 ; on Trevollard Green, May, 1871. These are 
the only stations at which I have ever seen it in East Cornwall ; and 
elsewhere, about Plymouth, I have found it in only three or four places. 

Trafjopofjon praiemis, L. On taking the relative length of the florets 
and phyllaries as a means for .distinguishing the forms of this from one 
another, 1 find that the Plymouth examples belong mostly to jS. 

Pries, Syme ; but the form a. genumn^, Syme, with florets about equal in 
ieiigtlx to the phyllaries, occurs on a hank by the footpath between Ply- 
mouth and Laira Bridge. It differs, however, from Babington’s descrip- 
tion in having brown, not yellow, anthers. I have never met with the 
form y. gramUfloi'm, Syme. 

Imila Rdenvum^ L. Three small patches on a bank close to the lawn 
of Trevollard House, Cornwall ; very near are bushes of Berberis vulgaris^ 
extending for eight or nine yards. Both this shrub and the Inula were 
doubtless originally introduced there. 

Leonnrm Gardlam^ L. Three plants on Trevollard Green, Cornwall, 
May, 1871. 

Chenopodmm Bonus-Hmricm^ L. A few patches of this denizen grow 
by a wall near the church at St. StepherPs-by-Saltash, Cornwall. The 
locality produces Malm rotundifolia^ a plant rather rare about Plymouth, 
and confined, in a remarkable way, to situations about old farmhouses or 
villages. 

Aoena pubescem^ L. Local and rare. In shallow soil on limestone 
rock, in waste spots between Hay Earm and Elhnrton, associated with 
Brlza media, L. 

Ladrea spimlosa, Presl. In most places about some of the small tri- 
butaries of the Plvm, between Long Bridge and Bickleigh ; in boggy 
spots in Warleigh Wood, sparingly. 

OpMoglossmn vulgatum, L. Many dozens of specimens in a damp spot 
in a small wood in the parish of Egg Buckland, x\pril, 1871. Tolerably 
plentiful in peaty depressions in a pasture by Crowuliili Down, Jun^ 
1871. In the same enclosure I noticed about a dozen specimens of Eo- 
trycliiiim Lunar ia, S\v., — a species almost certain to occur with the Op/iio- 
(jlmaitm. Both seem to grow more in old pastines that have had their 
surface disturbed at some distant date, than on the unenclosed and im- 
broken commons. 

The places mentioned above are in Devon, unless the contrary is stated. 


SHOET NOTES AND QUERIES. 

SisYKiNCHiu^i Bermubiana, L . — There is a rumour (see ^ Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle,’ 1871, pp. 901 and 937) that this Irish native (see 
Journ. of Bot. YIII. p. 253) has been recently collected in a wild 
state on the coast of Hampshire, near Christchurch. The plant grows 
in one part of a wood, within a radius of ten or fifteen yards, where it is 
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pretty abundant. It grows amongst low, tliick oak underwood, and long 
rank grass, the place being a moist one, and near a small running stream 
which comes from the direction of the INlew Forest. There is a small 
cottage and garden near the edge of the wood, about 100 yards from the 
place where the Sisp'mchium is found to the northward, the prevailing 
wind being W.S.W/' I have not been successful in obtaining any fur- 
ther information than that a specimen of the plant, alleged to have been 
collected in the locality, was sent to the editor of the Chronicle.’ If it 
prove a native in Hants, it will be a very interesting addition to the flora 
of a remarkable district of England, which is rich in rarities, and contains 
the only British locality for another Irish species, the Simetids hicolm\ 
Kimth. By the way, botanists rarely write the name of this species cor- 
rectly. Its old name (Billenius’s) was Bermudiana graminea Jiore minor e 
creriileo, and Linnaeus, as was frequently his practice, adopted the previous 
appellation as a specific name (Sp. Plant. 1358). A parallel case is 
Ly thrum Eyssopifolia, L, ; here, as in the Sisyrlnchimn, the trivial name 
is not an adjective term, but a substantive, and the original name of the 
plant. — Henry Trimen. 


British Plants under Culture. — Few persons have any concep- 
tion of the ornamental capabilities of many of our indigenous plants. It 
is remarkable, however, how much can be done with them, if they are 
grown with a little care. At the Horticultural Society, July 19th, Mr. 
Parker took the first prize for a group of hardy perennials grown in 12- 
inch pots. Several of the plants were natives, such as Armeria plania^ 
ginea, Centranthus ruber^ var. alhus^ and BotentUla reptans^ flore pleno. 
Others, such as Veronica ma7iima and Betonica liirmta, could probably 
be equalled in effectiveness by native species allied to them, such as Ve- 
ronica spicata and Betonica officinalis. The plants were about 18 inches 
through, and under 2 feet in height, clothed with foliage to the pots, and 
covered with flowers. Many exotics look far less attractive than these 
wild plants. It was curious to notice how cultivation had restrained and 
toned down coarseness of growth, and given that air of mi weed-like 
refinement characteristic of all garden- grown plants. — W. Thiselton 
Dyer. [At the last show of the Eoyal Botanic Society, I was equally 
struck with the elegant and beautiful appearance of a tall-growing, white- 
flowered form of Oampmmla rotundifoUa grown in pots and in profuse 
blossom. — Henry Trimen.] 


Surrey Casuals. — In April this year I found in a field of Clover and 
Grass, about a mile south of Gomshall, Surrey (between Guildford and 
Dorking), Verofiica triphyllosj Oam-elina sativa., and Alyssum oalycinum,. 
This Veronica has not, I think, been noticed before in Surrey j only one 
specimen was found. All were, doubtless, introduced. — F. Eversubd, 

Galium tricorne, L. — I enclose a specimen of this species, which I 
gathered on the bank of the new road through the brickfields, beliind St. 
Augustine’s Church, Stoke Newington, at the beginning of this mouth, 
July, 1871. — Frederick J. Hanbury. [This cannot be regarded as 
other than a casual in this locality, although more than one plant was 
found ; it has not, however, been previously observed, or at all events 
recorded, in Middlesex. — H. T.] 

r 2 
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SuBULAiUA AQXJATiOA, i., IN Merionetiisjure. — it is stated in 
Syme’s ‘ Eng'lisli Botany,’ voL i. p. 201, that “ Cariuirvousbire and An- 
giesea seem to be the only English localities ” for this plant. It may, 
therefore, be interesting to record its existence in the county of Merioneth. 
I gathered it on July lOth, at Cwm Bychan,iii the mountain range north- 
east of Barmouth, where it grows at the lower end of the lake, in com- 
pany with Lobelia Bortmemna. There can be no reason why it shonld 
not" be found in other of the numerous lakes which stud the county of 
Merioneth, — W m. Mathews. 


Monstrosity oe Viola sylvatica. — The Eev. H. N. Ellacombe, 
rector of Bitton, near Bristol, one of our most successful and experienced 
cultivators of hardy flowering plants, has just shown me a monstrosity of 
the common Bog-violet, produced in his garden under singular circum- 
stances. The plant of the Violet came up accidentally amongst specimens 
of the cristate form of Lastre.a Fllios-mas, and many of its leaves had be- 
come abnormally dilated, and at the same time plaited and crisped, after i 
the fashion of the pinnae of the Fern. It produced flowers and fruit, and 
has been reproduced from seed. Is it possible that the peculiarity has 
been conveyed from the Bern to the Violet ? The two grew in close 
contact. A specimen of the Violet has been dried for the Kew herbarium. 
— J. G. Baker. 


Cybele (vide p. 78). — With regard to the penultimate syllable of the 
word Cybele, it may be remarked that its quantity as a Greek word is 
indisputably short. The Virgilian difficulty may be got over by reading 
the form used occasionally by Herodotus — Cybebe ; or as is quite allow- 
able ill poetry (witness the constant practice of Homer), doubling the I — ' 
Cybelle. — W" Thiselton Byee. 


Banunculus Lenormandi, Schultz ^ in Worcestershire. — On the 
5th of April last a botanical party, consisting of Mr. Edwin Lees, the 
Rev. J. H. Thompson, Br. Eraser and myself, observed this plant io two 
localities in the neighbourhood of Stourbridge, viz. at Pedmore Common, 
in the parish of Fed more, and near the Birches, in the paiish of Hagley. 
I have since gathered it in fine fruit at the latter place. It has not, so 
far as I am aware, been previously detected in the county of Worcester. — 
W. AIathews- 


New British iEcidium.— -At the last monthly meeting of the 
Wiiichesler and Hampshire Scientific and Literary^ Society, June 12th, 
Mr. E. S. Hill, of Basingstoke, exhibited numerous specimens ofuLcidhim 
SiaMces, Desm., found by him on leaves of Statice Lmouinm between 
Hythe and Calsbot, near Southampton. This species of Cluster-cup is 
new to Britain, and is statM to be uncommon on the Continent, — 
E. J. Warner. 


Monstrous State of Cardamine amara. — Early in Jime this year 
Mr. James Britten and I found in a wood at Morley, Cheshire, a great 
iiimiber of very remarkable flowers of Cardamme amara, in which the 
])ctals were persistent, and were of a rich purple colour. These fiowers 
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were iniexpaudcd, and of a solid, globular form j and we, at first, supposed 
ttiey were buds tliat would eventually open out into double flowers, sueii 
as arc not an frequently met with in Canlambie pratemis. Ou examination, 
however, this abnormal development was found to be due to the attack of 
minute insects, small yellow grubs, very similar to the larvre of the Wheat 
Midge {Cecidoniya Tritici), that are so often found amongst the chafl: scales 
of wheat. Each flower contained a dozen or more of the parasites. The 
flowmrs themselves had become strangely altered. The sepals were thickened 
and otherwise somewhat enlarged, green and persistent ; the petals per- 
sistent, unaltered in texture but purple in colour ; the filaments much 
swollen, but the anthers quite unaltered ; and the pistil considerably 
enlarged. The peculiar thickening of the parts of the flower was, no 
doubt, due to the puncture of the parent insect when she deposited her 
eggs, as is the case in all kinds of galls, rather than to the effect of the 
larvoe feeding on the juices of the flower. In fact, the flower was partially 
converted into a gall, — a nidus for the young brood of insects; but it is 
strange that an injury of this kind should have caused such a very marked 
change in the colour of the petals. — Egbert Hollanb. 


Stellauia umbrosa, ‘‘ OjntzJ " — I found this well-marked and striking 
form of SkUa?'ia media in June last, growing abundantly in and near 
Morley Wood, near Mobberley, Cheshire, as well as in one or two other 
places in the neighbourhood. It is stated in Eng. Bot. ed. 3. ii. 95, to 
be of rare occurrence, and to be “ most probably a sub-species,” in which 
opinion I concur. Besides the characters there given, the size of the 
flowers — about midway between those of typical S. media and S. nemorum 
— would at once attract the attention even of a casual observer. — James 
Britten. 


Dracocethalum; thymiflorum, L . — I am not aware that this plant 
has been previously recorded as an introduction; but have lately received 
a specimen gathered in a clover-fleld near High Wycombe, Bucks. I am 
informed that there were several large plants of it in this locality ; and 
Irom the same field I have since Farnetia hicana and xxw Anthem is ^ 

])robably A, tincioria, but the specimens were too young for positive 
determination. The BmcocepMlum. is a north and east European species. 
-—James Britten. 


Economical Use of Scirfus lacustius and of S. makitimus, 
— It may be worth notice that the soft culms of S. lacustHs are largely 
used in the manulacture of casks for the purpose of caulking the spaces 
between the staves and between the boards of the heads of the barrels. 
Another Scirpas, S, maritmus, may be mentioned as supplying from the 
tubers of its rhizome a part of the food during winter of the grey-leg 
wild goose, Anser fer us. My friend Mr. Basil Brooke found in the crops 
of some of these wild geese, which he shot during the past season near 
the Murragh of Wicklow, a quantity of the tubers of the Scirpus^ which 
abounds in this locality. Withering tells us that the roots of S, rmritbmis 
dried and ground to powder haye been used instead of flour in times of 
scarcity. — A. G. More. 
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Acokus Calamus {vide p. 1G3). — In Ms account of tTie history of 
Jconis Ctdamus, M. Devos lias only imperfectly ackuo\vledg*ed how much 
be was indebted for information to the researches of the late F. Kirschleger, 
who, in his ‘ Elore d’ Alsace’ (1857), not only pronounces decidedly against 
its nativity in the Ehine Valley, hut also applies a large amount of infor- 
mation collected from the older writers, upon which his opinion was 
founded. As the merit of tracing the history of the plant in western 
Europe clearly belongs to Kirschleger, and as his book is very little 
known in England, it seems worth while translating the following passage 
from the/ Flore d’ Alsace,’ ii. p. 211 : — “ Notwithstanding this wide distri- 
bution in the Rhine countries, the Acorns is not spontaneous there. In 
the sixteenth century this plant did not exist in middle and western 
Europe, ‘ Omnino hoc Acoro caremus,’ says V. Cordiis. Tragus wms not 
acquainted with it. Caraerarius only speaks of it as an exotic drug ; he 
says, ‘‘ Nascitur in Ponto, Colchide et Galatia.” Clusius, in 1574, had 
received living plants of Calamus aromatious from Constantinople ; he 
was then cultivating it in the basins of the Garden of Vienna, where it 
wms fast increasing, and whence it was being distributed to various 
European gardens. Similarly, J. Bauhiu tells us that in 1590 he was 
cultivating the Acorns in the garden of the Elector at Montbeliard, having 
brought it from the gardens at Stuttgardt, to which it had been intro- 
duced from the garden of the Margrave of Baden at Pforzeira ; that, at 
Strasbourg, Melchior was cultivating it in 1591 in his garden, as was 
also Robin in the Jardiii du Roy at Paris. J. Bauliin describes the mode 
of cultivation in damp sand near the reservoirs and trenches. It appears 
that Sebitz introduced the Acorus at Strasbourg, and J. Bauhin at Mont- 
beiiard and at Belfort. From the time of Lindern and of Mappus 
(1710-1750) it was very abundant in the neighbourhood of Strasbourg, 
to such an extent that Mappus was able to write ‘ Acorus, regionuin 
septentrionalium incola, in Gallii non reperitiir, quo taraen nostrm 
Alsatian, isti regioni licet vicinoe, abunde prospexit natura.” Thus, ac- 
cording to Mappus, it is Nature, and not the hand of Man, which has 
eiulowed our countries with the Calamus aromatwus. Even Haller (in 
his ‘ Ennineralio ’ and ‘ Historia ’) does not seem to question that the 
Acorus was indigenous ; and even in modern times few florists, such as 
Dierbach (Flor. Heidelb.) and Schubler (Flor. Wurtemb.), are satisfied of 
its exotic origin. By Linnmus (Flor. Suecica) it is described as growing 
‘ copiose ill fossis Scanim,’ and by Ledebour in the northern provinces of 
Russia.” — A. G. More. 


OFFICIAL EEPOET FOR 1S70 OF THE BOTANICAL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

By William Carruthers, F.E.S. 

The principal business done in the Department during the year 1870 
has consisted in the completion of the rearrangement in the General 
Herbarium of the families Graminem and Cyperaceoi^ in the arrangement 
of the Cyeademt Fiperacea and Lickems, In the critical revision and 
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rearrangement of the European species of the families Rammculace^^, Ber- 
Im'idem, Nymplmacem^ Bapaveracece, Bumarmoem^ Bolygonea^ Granmiece 
and Cyperacm. In the naming, arranging, and k}dng into the General 
Herbarium of the extensive collections of Oriental plants made by Pro- 
fessor Hausskneclit ; of a collection of plants formed by Mr. Lownes in 
Palestine ; of a portion of the collections made in Abyssinia by Dr. 
Schimper; of the collection of plants from Formosa, made by Mr. 
Oldham ; of a series of plants from Madeira, collected by Masson and 
others, from the Herbarium of the late N. B. Ward ; of a large collection 
from South Africa, formed by Harvey, Zeyher, and others, also from the 
Herbarium of the late N. B. Ward ; and of an extensive series of ferns 
from the Islands of the Pacific Ocean, made by several collectors. In the 
rearrangement in the British Herbarium of the families Salicmece, Lem- 
nacem^ JimcacedE, Gravunecs and Licheiies, In tlie naming and rearrange- 
ment of the fossil Cycadem and LycopodiacecB in the first Exhibition 
Room, And in rearranging and relabelling the Gymnospermous fruits 
and stems in the second Exhibition Room. 

The following are the principal additions made to the collections of the 
Department during the year 1870 : — 

L — To ike Herharkm. 

General Herbarium. 

Fhaneroyamm, 

67 Species of plants from the Island of Banka in the Malay Archi- 
pelago ; presented by Dr. Schiffer. 

663 5 , from Formosa, forming the Herbarium of the 

late Mr. Oldham. 

20 „ 3 J, from China ; collected by Mr. W. G, Stronach ; 

presented by D. Hanbury, Esq. 

2625 „ ,, from the countries bordering the Levant; col- 

lected by Professor Haussknecht. 

444 „ a, from Martinique ; collected by M. Hahn. 

216 „ „ from various countries; collected by Dr. Seemann. 

100 „ „ from old Calabar; collected by Mr. liobie. 

20 „ ,, from Seychelles ; collected and presented by Pro- 

fessor E, Perceval Wright. 

60 Species of critical Belgian plants, being fasc. 8 of Professor Van 
Heurck’s * Plantes rares ou critiques de Bel- 
gique/ 

165 Species of plants from the Engadine; collected by J. L. Krhttli. 
goo „ piants from Sicily, forming fasc. 9 and 10 of Todaro’s 

* Flora Sicula/ 

' 100 „ European plants, foming ISTo. 12 of Wirtgen’s ^ Her- 

barium Ehenanum.’ 

375 „ plants from the Tyrol ; collected by Rupert Huter. 

165 „ Gruminecs, forming Baenitz's ‘ Grmdnemd 

175 „ Jmeacemy ^ Jmicace^ed 

160 „ plants from the Ionian Islands. 

200 ,, European plants, forming cent. 11 and 12 of Schultz’s 

Plerbarium Normale.’ 
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Cnjptogamia. 

150 Species of Gryptogamic plants, forming fasc. 5, 6 and 7 of tlie 
second issue of the ‘Erbario Crittogamico Italiano.' 

60 „ ILepatica^ forming decades 43-47 of Rabenliorst’s ‘Ile- 

patiem Europyeee/ 

100 ,5 Mosses, from East Friesland ; collected by Eibeii. 

75 „ Lichens, forming Nos. 30-32 of Eabenhorst’s ‘ Liclienes 

Europgei.’ 

50 „ Lichens, being Miiller’s " Cladoniaceen.’ 

100 „ hmgi^ forming No. 14 of EabenhorBt’s ‘ Fimgi EuropmL’ 

586 „ „ from- the South of France ; collected by Nylander 

and Roussel. 

500 „ 5 5 from North and South America. 

351 5 , 5 , from Cuba; collected by Charles Wright. 

80 5 , Algm, forming Nos. 213-220 of Rabenhorst's ^Algm 

Europmse.’ 

Brit hli Herharium , 

Phanerogamia. 

50 Species of British plants of critical value; presented by the Hon. 
J. L. Warren. 

250 „ critical English plants; collected by W. T, Tkiselton- 

Dyer, Esq. 

100 „ British Sallees; collected by the Rev. J. E. Leefe. 

Grgptogamia, 

100 Species of British Lichens ; collected by the Rev. J. M. Crombie. 
1500 „ British forming, with the species from the South 

of France and North and. South America, enumerated 
above, the Fungologicai Herbarium of the Rev, A. 
Bloxam. 

100 „ British ; collected by M. C. Cooke. 

72 Preparations of British Algof, exhibiting their structure and fructi- 
fication ; prepared by Ch. Adcock. 

47 Slides of British Biatomacem^ from the Herbarium of the late Pro- 
fessor Arnott ; presented by F. C, S. Roper, Esq. 

II. — To tlw Siriicifiral Series. 

Fruit CoUeciimi. 

3 Fruits of Sicana odorifera^ Naud. ; presented by Senor Correa de 
Mello, through D. Hanbury, Esq. 

13 Species of Fruits and Seeds ; presented by W. T. Tbiselton 
Dyer, Esq. 

A collection of Palm and other Fruits, from Brazil. 

A fine series of Coniferous Fruits, grown in the Pinetum of Dr. Hogg, 
and presented by him. 

A collection of Tropical Seeds and Fruits^ chiefly from Africa. 

General Gollection. 

Fine stem of Fnceplialartos cycadifolius^ Lelim., from Natal. 

Stem of Testudiiiaria elephaniipes, Lindl., from South Africa. 

Spirally twisted stem of Bipsacus, and stems of Cratcegus and Buxiis ; 
presented by W. T. Thiseltou Dyer, Esq. 
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Stems of .Paliurus and Anagyrk^ from Mentone ; presented by M. 
Mog-gridg’e, Esq. 

III . — To the Fossil Series. , 

82 Preparations of Paloeozoic and Secondary Plants, prepared by Mr. 
Norman. 

An important series of Devonian Plants, from Canada, illustrating tlie 
published Memoirs of Principal Dawson ; presented by Prin- 
cipal Dawson, of Montreal. 

A fine slab of a species of Lepidodendron ; presented by J. Water- 
house, Esq. 

A specimen of Sigillaria oculata, Lindl.; presented by Henry Wool- 
burn, Esq. 

Specimens of Carboniferous Plants from Burntisland ; collected and 
presented by George Grieve, Esq. 

Caudex of a Pern from the Eocene beds of Herne Bay ; presented by 
George Dowker, Esq. 

Specimens of Oyclopteris hibernicus^ Porbes, in fruit, and stem of Sigih 
laria dichotoma^ Haught., from Kiltorcan, Ireland. 

The number of visits paid during the year to the Herbarium for the 
purpose of scientific research was 1041. 


anib- Abstracts. 


THE TREES IN KEW GARDENS. 

The following valuable notes are from Dr. Hooker’s ‘ Eeport on the Pro- 
gress and Condition of the Royal Gardens at Kew during the year 1870 
— ‘‘ The effects of the long and severe summer’s drought on the old trees 
have been disastrous ; they have perished by hundreds — Elms, Ashes, 
Beeches, and Sycamores especially ; many, no doubt, from having ap- 
proached the limits of the age which such trees attain on so excessively 
poor a soil as that of Kew, but more, perhaps, through having been drawn 
up in thick plantations, and thus starved from the first. In pursuance 
of the Board’s directions, active steps have been taken to clear large 
areas of dying and dead trees, to trench the gi-ound and clear it of old 
roots, and plant closely a mixture of young trees of all sorts, which will 
be thinned out as they grow. This operation has enabled me to arrive 
at an approximate estimate of the ages of some of the more common 
trees in these grounds, and of the average duration which the several 
sorts have attained. The oldest trees in the grounds are imdoubiedly 
Oaks, English Elms, and perhaps Hawthorns, of which some of the first 
and last may be relics of the aboriginal forests that covered this part of 
England ; whilst the oldest of the Elms were undoubtedly all planted. 
No data have been obtained for ascertaining the age of the Oaks, but 
probably none exceed 300 years, and the majority date from the reign of 
George the Second. The only large ones that remain are several near 
the Brentford Gate, one near the upper end of the lake, and several near 
the Queen’s Cottage grounds. The largest English Elms of which the 
rings have been counted are about 250 years old, but there are a few 
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near tlie Palace gates which have probably attained 300 years. Of these 
the top of that nearest the gates was blown ott* this winter and the stump 
removed ; but the butt was too far decayed for its rings to be counted. 
All the old Elms in the grounds and their outskirts are in rows, and were 
either planted along former walks, or came up in hedgerows, and were 
spared when the domain was enclosed and the hedges removed. Of Elms 
under 200 years old there were, innumerable examples throughout the 
grounds ; these were for the most part suckers from the roots of older 
Elms, which, coming up amongst the other and better trees, have done 
irreparable damage to them ; the English Elm being of all plants the 
most impoverishing in light soils. Of the old Hawthorns, the last fine 
one perished during the summer’s drought ; they abounded at one time 
on the gravelly parts, and appeared to be of the same age as the old 
Eichmond Park Hawthorns, Beech, Oak, and Maple are the only other 
trees that have sprung up spotitancously iii the grounds, and all fi-om 
originally planted trees. The oldest Beeches w^ere planted in (^'eorge IP’s 
reign, and are about 150 years old; but of these there are very few 
indeed. The largest of them is a magnificent tree near the Brentford 
gate, wdtli a trunk 1 0|- feet in girth at five feet above the ground ; its 
l)ranches, which svreep and root in the ground, form a circle 116 paces in 
circumference. It is showing signs of decay. The majority of the 
Beeches, which formed eight-tenths of the arboreous vegetation of Kew, 
are part of an extensive and dense plantation, made about 1750, but 
wdiich, having been wholly neglected during the succeeding hundred years, 
have impoverished one another to such an extent that the majority are 
already diseased and fungused. It is upon this Beech forest that the 
winter gales and last summer’s drought have told most heavily ; the 
majority, having no root-hold, could no^ resist the blasts, and the loss of 
one is immediately followed by that of its neighbours, both from the 
admission of the wind and from the sun’s rays drying and heating the 
surface of the previously-shaded soil over their roots. Of other trees 
there are several good Limes, Evergreen Oaks, Spanish and Horse- 
Chestnuts, all from 150 to 200 years old ; these trees have thriven w^ell, 
and last long in the soil of Kew. The Ashes, Poplars, Acacias, and 
Willow'S average only from 100 to 150 years, and the Birches 60 to 80 
years. The only good Coniferous trees of any age at Kew are Cedars of 
Lebanon and Larches: many of the former were planted about 1750, 
hut of these not a dozen remain, the largest having attained a girth 
of eleven feet at five above the ground. The Spruces, Scotch Firs, 
Pinasters, and Weymouth Pines, have all been ruined by being 
crowded amongst forest trees. The Hemlock-Spruces, with wdiich 
the path by the Eichmond Eoad was ornamented twenty years ago, 
are every one dead ; the last, which stood near the Pagoda, having 
succumbed to the drought of the past summer. Of Planes there 
never were many ; a few fine orientals, planted in 1740-50, remain in 
the King of Hanover’s grounds, one near the old Palace, and one near the 
Temple of the Sun. The above comprises all the trees of which there 
were any quantity in the grounds previous to their being made over to 
the public in 1845 ; since which time four-fifths have either died or have 
been removed to make way for buildings, avenues, paths, etc. Betwmen 
1840 and 1865 many efforts were made by my predecessor to keep up 
the sylvan sceneiy of the pleasure grounds, by planting Conifers amongst 
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t1ie old trees, iu every available open space, especially Deodars, Cedars, 
Seotcli, Douglas, Austrian, Corsican, and Weymouth Pines, Pinm longi- 
folia, SmUhmia, and Spruces of various sorts, besides forest trees in- 
numerable ; but, as permission could not be obtained, either to make 
sullicient clearances or to disturb the roots of the old trees by trenching 
the ground, these plantations have utterly failed. On the other hand he 
covered many acres of unoccupied land, by the river and elsewhere, and 
iu the Q-ueen’s Cottage grounds, with plantations, which have all done 
well, and are now being thinned by transplanting young trees from tliein 
to fill the clearances which are being made elsewhere.” 




The Mower ing Plants of Tttnhridge Wells and Neighbourhood . By 

iliCHAKD Di<:akin, Esq., M.D. Tunbridge Wiilis and London. 
1871. (Fp, 371.) 

There is no doubt that this book will prove a useful one, but it is not 
as a local Flora that it chiefly claims our attention. Tunbridge Wells, 
indeed, scarcely needed a new list of its native Phanerogams, for the 
neighbourhood has been exceptionally favoured in this matter. T. F. 
Forster’s excellent ‘ Flora 'roiibridgensis ’ was printed in 1816, and after 
r(m‘eiving additions from his son Thotnas Forster, was again published in 
1842, and a few years after appeared the ‘ Flora of Tunbridge Wells,’ by 
Mr. E. Jenner. But little is added to existing knowledge of the botany 
of this part of Kent and Sussex iu the work before us, though localities are 
given for all but the commoner species, and there are several hitherto un- 
published stations for the rarer ones. Judged by the standard of recent 
attempts to investigate local botany iu England, Dr. Deakin’s book will 
not occupy a high place, even as an instalment towards a Flora of Kent ; 
but, as hinted above, the interest of the work lies in another direction. 
Unlike most modern local Floras, descriptions of all the species are given 
in plain language, which, though short, are accurate and sufficient I'or 
diagnosis. But the most remarkable feature is the profuseness of illus- 
tration ; there are probably not less than 800 woodcuts incorporated with 
the text, representing nearly every species described. Some readers 
doubtless remember tiie issue of Dr. Deakin’s ‘ Florigrapliia Britarmica ’ 
in the years from 1837-“184'7, with coloured illustrations placed six on a 
plate separate from the text. The figures in this Tunbridge Wells Flora 
are the same cuts, but have greatly gained in appearance by being left 
uncoloured and being intercalated with the letterpress. The censure 
passed upon these figures (of the ‘ Florigrapliia ’) by Pritzel is quite mi- 
necessarily severe ; though rough and possessing the inconvenience of not 
being drawn to any scale, the general aspect and habit of each species 
has been in nearly all cases very happily laid hold of, rarely leaving one 
in doubt for a moment as to the plant intended. The use of these already 
published figures has enabled the publishers to issue the Flora at a very 
low pi’ice — ten numbers at one shilling each — and so to bring it readily 
into the reach of many persons who cannot buy expensive treatises. 
There can be little doubt that it will spread to a considerable extent a 
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knowledge of tbe indigenous plants of the district and simplify their 
study ; and if of comparatively slight value to an advanced botanist, is 
just the book to recommend to any one in the iieighboiirliood comtneiieing 
the iiivestigatioa of wild plants. We regret to see a rather large nuniber 
of misprints in the scientitic names. We miss, too, altogether from the 
book Carex ^notUana, one of the most interesting Tunbridge species, — 
an inexplicable omission. 

li. T. 


iprocccb-mgs ai Societies. 


DUBLIN. 

Microscopical Club. — March — Professor Thiselton 

Dyer showed a section of tbe fossil named by Principal Dawson Proto- 
taxiies Logani^ ami wdth it a section of Taxiis^ with a view to draw atten- 
tion to the structural distinctions wdncli seemed to indicate that the 
so-called Protoiaxitea was rather allied to some Algal form, — he would sug- 
gest some of the Codme (such as Rhlpozouhmi^ Ktitzing, Pliyc. Gen. xlii. 
3), — than to a Gymiiosperm. There is no appearance of “disks,” both 
longitudinal and vertical sections indicating that the mass is composed of 
a number of tubes running in a nearly parallel direction (occasionally bi- 
furcating, according to Professor Archer), and apparently not septate or 
tapering, and with an intercellular medium, apparently formed of minor 
tubes. The principal longitudinal tubes appear on transverse section to 
have a wall concentrically stratified. Principal Dawson, in describing the 
Devonian rocks of Canada, speaks of the occurrence in the lower beds of 
the system of “ trunks of drifted trees in the sandstones, at first sight re- 
sembling those of Bafhxglon. . . , They present,” he says, “ a regular tissue 
of long cylindrical fibres, marked on their sides with irregular spiral lines, 
and very distinct from those of modern Conifers, though their markings 
suggest the spiral lines on the cells of the genus, whence I have taken the 
name PrototaxUes for these remarkable trunks. They have medidlary rays 
and regular lines of growth, and attained sometimes a diameter of three 
feet. Unfortunately, we know nothing of their foliage or fruit, and can but 
suppose that they constitute a prototype of the Coniferous tvt?es, probably 
veiy different from any known in the modern world.” (Proc. Royal Inst, 
vol. vi. pp. 169, 170.) Mr. Carruthers, however, holds the view which 
he stated in a paper read to the British Association in IS 70, that “the 
supposed Taxineoiis wood from the North American Devonians, to which 
Professor Dawson gave the name of PrototaxUes, is a remarkable Alga of 
enormous size” (‘Nature,’ Oct. 6th, 1870). Portions of tlie supposed 
wood sent from Professor Dawson to Mr, Carruthers exhiliit characters 
which belong to two very distinct plant-structures. One consists ex- 
clusively of regular parenchyma ; the other, of which the specimmis shown 
to the Chib were examples, is that to which the description above C|Uot(‘(l 
applies, at least as fin* as their microscopic characters. The appearance of 
“ medullary rays ” is probably produced by accidental cracks or fissures, 
no structure corresponding with them being' shown by the microscope. 
Tbe lines of growth ” would have their parallel in the pseudo-exogenous 
stems of the existing Alga Lessonia, of which Dr. Hooker remarks (‘ Flora 
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Antarctica/ ii. 458) that, in tlie Falkland Isles, tlie trunks washed up on 
the shore are often taken for pieces of drift-wood, and that, on one occa- 
sion, no persuasion could prevent the captain of a brig from employing 
his boat and boat’s crew, daring two biting cold days, in collecting" this 
incombustible weed for fuel. 


Eoyal Irish Academy. — Ma^ ^%nd . — The Rev. J. Jellett, F.T.C.T)., 
President, in the chair. The President communicated a paper on Sac- 
charometry, giving the results of the determination of sugar in various 
specimens of Irish-grown sugar-beet bj optical methods : — 


Amount of 
Sucrose in 
100 grs. of 
root. 

No. 1. White Magdeburg . 12 ‘05 

2. Red-top White Sile- 

sian 9*56 

3. Improved Imperial . 12'58 


Amount of 
Sucrose in 
100 grs. of 
root. 

No. 4. Yilmorin . . . .12*59 

5. Green-top White Si- 

lesian . . . .11*62 

6. Electoral .... 12*43 


No. 2 was not, it is believed, properly earthed ; hence, probably the lower 
amount of sugar. 

June, \%tlh . — The Rev, J. Jellett, F.T.C.D., in the chair. G. Sigerson, 
M.D., Professor of Botany in the Catholic University, read a paper on 
“Additions to the Flora of Botanical district No. 10 (Ireland).” This 
division having been imperfectly examined, Ur. Sigerson was able to 
ascertain the presence of 24 species additional to those given for it in the 
‘ Oybele Hibernica.’ The most interesting were Cochlecma anglica (de- 
termined, however, from the leaves only) and Mecoyiopsis camhnca, Ur. 
Sigerson also read a “ Mote on an Anomalous Form of Corolla of Erica,"' 
This was a state of Erica Tetralix, in which the corolla was partly split 
into segments. Ur. Sigerson stated that there was the further peculiarity 
that the stamens were partially adherent to the corolla, becoming free at 
the fissures. Mr. A. G-. More mentioned having seen poiypetalous states 
of Campanula rotimdifolia and Big italis purpurea. 


Royal Uubltn Society, May %%id . — Professor Ball, A.M., in the 
chair. Professor Thiselton Dyer communicated a note on Bud-sca%. 
He pointed out that in such widely distinct plants as the Lime, Elm, and 
Beech these were formed by the stipules, which were developed far in ad- 
vance of the rest of the leaf, and feil off when it was faliy expanded. 
This seemed an illustration of the theory that similar structural modifica- 
tions in plants were really only the effect of similar external conditions. 
In more striking instances this would amount to so-called mimicry, which 
was really a totally different phenomenon from what was met witli amongst 
animals. The term “ Pseudomorphism ” was suggested as a convenient 
substitute for those cases where a plant abandoned the facies of the 
Natural family to which it belonged, and assumed that of another. 


Natural History Society op Uublin. — June llL — Professor E. 
Perceval Wright, M.U., Y.P., M.R.I.A., in the chair. Mr, William An- 
drews exliibited some specimens of Saxifrages, chiefly of the uml/rosa and 
Oeum species. Of the Robertsonian saxifrages, which constitute the 
Geum and nm.hrosa forms, the most remarkable varieties occur, which have 
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been separated by Britisli botanists into Genm, elegmin, dentata, Mrsnta, 
iimhrosa^ ptmctata^ and serrata. It has been stated that those of the 
Pviviiees are peculiarly distinct, and that the forms found in Ireland are 
by no means identical or possessing the same characteristics ; that the 
truly blunt crenate-leaved variety does not exist in Ireland. The author 
considered that all the forms of the Bobertsonian saxifrages found in 
Ireland, in the south-west parts at certain elevations, were identical with 
those of similar ranges of elevation in the Pyrenees, and on the mountain 
ranges of Portugal The singidar fact of the peculiarly distinct varieties 
of form of the saxifrages may arise from their proximity to each other. 
In testing experiments with the seeds of imbrosa, he had found that the 
greater number of the seedling plants assumed the Geitm, form. All the 
varieties retained their characters permanently when cultivated from off- 
sets. In the second edition of the ‘British Plora,’ by Sir William 
Hoober, the subject of the saxifrages, although fully given, is cautiously 
dilated on, especially with reference to the hypnoid group ; and the 
observations of subsequent years have verified the views that were cer- 
tainly then formed, — that the opinions of botanists were very variable as 
to what is and what is not a species. The common form of Bamfraga 
umhrosa of the western parts of Ireland varies much from the true umbrosa 
of the Pyrenees, the former having the leaves obovate, with sharp cartila- 
ginous notches, the latter with the leaves bluntly crenate. All the forms 
of Geum found in Ireland are identical with those of the western parts of 
Spain and Portugal, xlmong the forms exhibited was a very fine species 
of Oeim, found in the Great Blasket Island, coast of Kerry, at the 
extreme western point of that island, exposed to the western gales and 
sprays of the Atlantic. The drawing of the plant was taken from a spe- 
cimen in full flower by the late George V. Du bFoyer. This beautiful 
saxifrage is remarkable in having a series of glands of a rich rose colour, 
surroiiiiding the base of the ovary, which gives a remarkable appearance 
to its inflorescence. Mr. A, G. More has noticed at the entrance of Dingle 
Harbour, exposed to the spray of the sea, remarkably large and strong 
forms of Geum, The author eontiniied : — “ Another form [^S'. ^dudrewsli] 
I wish to exhibit, in order that botanists in their excursions in this coun- 
try may recognize it by its form of leaves. It lias already been described 
b;irtbe late Dr. Htirvey, and although so distinct from other forms of 
mnbrosa in the foliage, yet in that variable group no specific separation 
could be formed on such characters. It is in the floral organs that the 
distinction is maintainable, and these are so remarkable that it would 
puzzle botanists to assert with certainty how hybridization could have 
produced cliaracters of the ovary, which cause its affinity to plants whose 
periods of flowering and perfecting their seeds are at an early and late 
period of the season. This, as Mr. C. Watson expresses in the ‘ Cybele 
Britannica/ is a botanical puzzle, and one that renders it very difficult to 
withdraw from its botanical distinctness. I have lately given Mr. A. G. 
More tlie exact locality of this rare form, and fully expect that in the 
course of this summer he w^ill be able to verify this as be has done other 
of my discoveries. I may refer to some remarkable specimens of Saxifraga 
siellaris obtained on moist rocks in one of those wdld mountain retreats 
near Loc Goomeathcun, county Kerry. It appears very distinct from the 
more hirsute and more compact forms met on the Connor Cliffs opposite 
the Brandon range. The flowering stems are of far more elongated 
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growth, aiiJ, what is remarkable, many produce in the axils of tbe bracts 
foliaccous buds. These characteristics ally it with S. leucantkemi/olia of 
the Pyrenees, and decidedly to S. foUolosa of Eobert Brown, described in 
Torrey and Gray’s American Flora. On referring to notices already 
given of these forms of saxifrages, I was not surprised to find in the 
eleventh volume of the ‘Annals of Natural History,’ in an article by 
John Ball, Esq., a well-known European botanist, that he had gathered 
in the Otzal in the Tyrol the plant described as S, lemantlmnifoliai 
Lapeyr., by Eeichenbach and other German botanists, and is quite of the 
opinion of Bertoloni, that it is only a state of 8. stellaris. Mr. Ball gives 
its characteristics, showing how near to or identical it is with some of the 
forms of S. stellaris. He mentions a variety of S. stellaris found by him 
in Curslieve, in Mayo, which is much more different from the ordinary 
form. It is larger, hairy, and somewhat viscose, the panicle widely 
spreading, the bracts foliaceous. He considers this to be the same as 
8. Clttsii^ variety a. of De Candolle’s ‘ Prodromus.’ Similar forms have 
been found by me in Kerry. The late Professor Kinalian mentioned to 
me that he had noticed in Mayo the singular form 8. Andrewsii.^' These 
notes are merely intended as reference to the plants exhibited, not to any 
definite descriptions of their botanical ebaracteristics. 

Notice had been given at the General Meeting, held on the 5 th of 
April last, “ That it would be submitted to the members the necessity of 
the removal of the museum collections of the Society from Mr. Willitims’s 
rooms, Dame Street, and to adopt means for their further disposal,” 
The following resolutions were proposed and seconded, and passed 
unanimously: — “That the following gentlemen be nominated to form a 
Committee for the purpose of reporting the best means for tiie disposal of 
the museum collections, viz. Professor Haughtoii, F.E.S. ; E. P. Williams, 
Esq. ; Dr. A. W. Foot ; Eobert J. Montgomery, Esq., and Arthur An- 
drews, Esq. That Mr. Montgomery be appointed to act as Secretary to 
the Committee. That the library of the Society be deposited in charge 
of the Treasurer, Mr. Arthur Andrews.” 


§j)fEnkal Uetos. 


The members of the Morocco Exploring Expedition returned to Eng- 
land in safety. Dr. Hooker arrived on Wednesday, the 20th June, by a 
private vessel, leaving the collector behind at Gibraltar to pack up the 
specimens, and follow by the regular steamer. The collections, both 
living and dried, have reached Kew in good condition, and their deter- 
mination will soon be commenced; but of course, from the size and intri- 
cacy of the numerous large genera of the Mediterranean flora, this vrill 
he a work of considerable time and labour. The liviug plants consist 
principally of bulbs, Orchids, and Crassulacese, and the species which are 
suitable for general cultivation will, as they reach the proper condition, 
be figured in the ‘Botanical Magazine.’ The dried collection is estimated 
to contain at least 1000 species. The Atlas collection alone fills four 
large boxes, and no doubt will yield many interesting novelties, and en- 
able us to understand clearly the general botanical characteristics of the 
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only portion of tlie area of tlie rich Mediterranean flora, wliicli up to the 
pre,-5i,‘at time lias remained totally imknovvn. 

Ill tlie number of tlie ‘ Eefugium Botanicum ’ wliicli has recently ap- 
peared, Mr. Baker has described and figured a new genus of Liliacem, 
under the name of Bymea. It is a plant from Chili, with the general 
habit of Gagea, but with green flowers with segments united in a short 
cup at the base, with only three small stamens from the throat of the cup, 
alternating with three minute membranous staminodia. The other two 
triaiidroiis genera of capsular Llliaceca are Brodiaa and Leticocorgne, both 
West American. 

Mr. W. G. Smith has kindly forwarded us a letter, which he has just 
received from the celebrated fungologist Fries, containing some criticisms 
on the plates of the first part of ‘ Mycological Illustrations,’ noticed in 
our last number (p. 222). We abstract the following notes: — “Tab. 1. 
Ca7itharc4limi 7'adlcosnm nxmqmim legi, quare de acutis clifferentiis ignarus 
subjimxi. Ex icone vestra differentia facile elucet. 3. i. 
A. Hiillatitws^ pictus stipite albo, in meo obscure cmruleus e glutine spisso 
iuuiicto. 3. 2 . Statura omnino Cortinarii oalUdei, sed colores valde 
diversi, raeus pure liiteus, vester ferrugineus et optime quadrat in descrip- 
tionem A. ferrugmei, Scop. El. Cam. ii. p. 423. 13. A. fumosus, sed 

non A. gioUm^ Hymen, mon. ii. 16. Colore differt ab Lact. palUdo^ 
cujiis icon in opere meo ‘ Sveriges atliga Svampar,’ potius fingerem Z. 
qidetim, 17* Boletus amarus^ B, pacJigpode in ‘ Epicr.’ subjunctus, sed 
forte diversiis. Terns B. pachypus^ pictus in ‘Sveriges atliga Svampar,’ 
cum pL Boletis et Hydnis carnosis. 20. A. adiiatm, eximia nova species. 
22. Non Qort. cmndeecem^ sed inter protei Q. aimatilu 

Professor E, W. 0. Areschoug, of Lund, who is engaged on a general 
monograph of the genus Biihm, and has already investigated the chief 
Coiitinental collections, is at present in London examining the Herbaria 
of the British Museum, Kew, the Linnean Society, etc., and studying the 
living British forms in the field. 

The ‘ Scottish^ Naturalist ’ for July contains the conclusion of the Rev. 
J. Keith’s list of IMosses found in the vicinity of Forres, and extracts re- 
lating to Scottish plants from Dr. Boswell Syine’s Report of the Botanical 
Exchange Club. 

Me learn with regret that M. FoniTeau, known as a fellow- worker with 
M. Jordan in the preparation of the ‘leones,’ was killed in one of the 
battles of the late war. 

At a meeting of the Society of Biblical Archaeology on July 4th, the 
Rev. B. T. Lowne read a paper on the Flora of Palestine; and Mr. J. 
Collins, on the Gums, Perfumes, and Resins mentioned iu Scripture. 

The excellent course of popular lectures on “The Natural History of a 
Flowering Plant,” recently delivered in Dublin by Prof. Thiselton Dyer, 
and of which abstracts have been printed in the liubliii daily papers knd 
the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle/ are to be published in full. Such an intro- 
duction, elementary and yet on a level with the advanced science of the 
day, is much wanted. 

Communications have been received from : — Hon. J. L. Wairen W. 
Thiselton Dyer, J. Britten, R. Holland, P. J. Warner, W. Matthews ¥ 

J. Hanbiiiy, F. Evershed, Dr. Masters, Dr. Hance, W. G. Smith, J. Reiiny* 
Professor Areschoug, etc. ‘ ’ 
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SILER TRILOBUM AS A BRITISH PLANT. 

By Henry Trim bn, M.B., RL.S. 

(Plate CXYIII.) 

At p. 211 of the present volume, Mr. J. C. Melvill has placed on re- 
cord his discovery of this Umhellifer in Gamhridgeslure, first in May~Jiine, 
1807, and again found in May, 1871. It is at his request that I have 
written the following notes. 

On July 10th last I had the pleasure of being guided *by Professor 
G. G. Eabington, of Cambridge, to tlie spot, and seeing the plant in siin. 
The locality is well described by Air. Alelvill, and the Siler gro^vs amid 
the indigenous vegetation of the district; and though adjoining a very 
well-known spot, the “ chalkpit close,” at Gherry-Hintoii, frequently men- 
tioned by Pay, Alartyn, and Eelhan, it is a retired place, and one some- 
what difficult of access. This may accouut for the species having been 
overlooked, for whether originally introduced or not, it must surely, to 
judge from the appearance of the plants, have existed in this spot for 
many years. It has been suggested that though noticed here, it had been 
confounded with Smyrniinn Olueairinn, which grows within a few yards 
of it ill the bushy hedge of tiie chalkpit close ; such a confusion seems 
only likely when the plants are quite young. The number of individuals 
does not now probably exceed a dozen, but Air. Alelvill tells me that when 
he first noticed the plant, four years ago, the number was considerably 
larger, from fifty to sixty plants, cultivation having since invaded its then 
limits. Unless the presence of Smyrninm Olnsalrum is so considered — 
and this grew here so far back as 1060 (Ray, Gat. Cant. p. 76) — there is 
nothing in the surrounding conditions of Siler to indicate an artificial 
origin, and I should have had little hesitation in admitting it into 
the native flora, were it not that Professor Babington informs me that 
Air. Biggs, curator some thirty-five years back of the University botanic 
garden, is known to have been in the habit of sowing seeds in the neigh- 
bourhood. There is no evidence, so far as I know, tending to show that 
Silery or any other plant now found about Gambridge, is the result of Mr. 
Biggs’s seed-sowings, still the statement is one which it is necessary to 
take into consideration in attempting to determine the question as regards 
further data will be afibrded by the exotic distribution of the 

species. 

By the early botanists Siler was a name applied to several iimbelliftu'ous 
plants. The Siler moutamm of Tragus, Lobel, Clusius, and others, is the 
species now called Laserpitium Siler, L. With reference to the plant of 
which I am writing, though it seems to have been known by report to C. 
Bauhin, it vvas not clearly distinguished till 1672, when AI orison (Um- 
bellif. p. 8) well described it under the appropriate name of Siler Aqidlegim 
foliis, his figure, however (Hist. Oxon. iii. sect. 9. t. 3. f. 3), is but poor. 
As is somewhat frequently the case with plants which he had not seen, we 
fiiid rather the reverse of progress in the knowle{lge of this species made 
by Linueeus, who either quite missed the plant, or confused it thoroughly 
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witli one or more species of LnserpUinm, nnder tlie name of L. inlohnm, 
from wliicli genns, as delined by Liimmus, its fruit-cliann'ters entirely 
exclude it. This is well pointed out by Crantz (Siirp. Anstriac. 1 8. p. 
186), wlio places onr plant in his genus 8ile)\ in whlcli, nevertheless, he 
niiaccoiintabiy also includes Linnaeus’s 'Laserpitium Siler and L, galUcmn, 
Though Crantz then is the founder of Siler as a genus in the post-Linnman 
sense, the definition of Scopoli- in the second edition of his ‘ Flora 
Carniolica’ (vol. i. p. 317), who restrifted it to the present species, is 
that generally quoted. Bentham and Hooker give (Gen. Plant. 90S) 
Scopoli as the authority for the genus, with which they incorporate 
Hoffmann’s JgimjlHs. The technical characters of the fruit readily dis- 
tinguish it. 

SiLEH, Scop, — '•^Friiit glabrous, oval-oblong, slightly dorsally com- 
pressed ; commissure wide, tlat cr slightly concave ; carpels nearly semi- 
circular on transverse section, each with 9 blunt prominent ribs, none of 
them winged, the 5 jn'iinary ribs rather thicker and more prominent tlian 
the 4 secondary ones, the 2 marginal ones especially prominent, forming 
with the adjacent ones of the other carpel a blunt double rim to the fruit ; 
vittfe solitary, buried one in each secondary rib, and not visible on the 
surface of the fruit, two other vittee in the face of the commissure ; seed 
lenticular-compressed, flat or nearly so on the face ; stylopod small, rather 
fiat ; styles persistent, closely reflexed over the stylopod. (When dry the 
dorsal compression of the carpels becomes much greater, and the ribs so 
laiicli narrower and more prominent, as to have led to their being described 
as winged.) 

S. TEILOBUM [Crantz, Aiistr. f. 3. p. 186 (1769)1, Scopoli., FI Carn. pci’ 
2. vol. i, p. 217 (1772) ; De Caud. Prod. iv. 200. Lam’pUium irilohmn^ L. 
Sp. 857 (ex parte) et pUirim. auct. Europ, (non Crantz, nee Lapeyr, nec 
Bochel). Siler aqinleglfolinm,^ Spreng. Umb. 41 ; Gmrtn. Fruct, p. 92 ; 
Alertens and Koch, Deutsch. FI. ii. 368. Laserpitium aqnilegijolium ^ Jacq. 
Austr, p. 29 (non Erotero, nec De Cand.). L, ausiriaeum^ Pallas in 
sched. 

Rootstock vertical, tlnck, the upper portion clothed with the fibrous re- 
mains of the petioles of leaves of past years ; stem erect, 4 to (5 ft. high, 
moderately branched, terete, striate, glabrous, glaucous, solid, brnnciies 
stiff, rigidp root-leaves triternate on long petioles, the leaflets more or less 
deciply trifid, roundish, irregularly and very coarsely crenate, stem-leaves 
tern ate, the leaflets less rounded, trilid, with more elongated soginents, 
petiole dilaterl info a rigid sheathing ba.se, all the leaflets thick, almost 
coriaccou.s, glabrous, shining dark clear green above, glaucous and ele- 
gantly veined beneath; n'mbels terminal, with 15 to 22 widely spreading 
hranelies, general involucre of I to 3 ovate-lanceolate deciduous bracts or 
0, partial of 5 to 8 small lanceolate bracts, secondary umbels distant with 
20-30 flowers, rather lax ; flowers all regular, on long pedicels, petals dis- 
tant, oho vate-spatlmktc, with a narrow base, bifid, with a long inflexed 
point, wliite, when in hud pinkish, calyx with 6 minute teetlg stamens 
twice as long as the petals ; fruit in. long, ^ in. wide, slightly con- 

* ’When I collected the specimens from which the description is drawn, the 
flowering^ season had passed, and the fruit, though it had attained its full size, 
t description, therefore, the characters 

of the rootstock, the flowers, and the Mly ripe fruit are taken from Continental 
specimens. 
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iractpd Lelow tlie stylopod, erowned witli the persistent reflexetl styles 
(for full description of the fruit, see fieueric characters). 

The rigid, perfectly solid stem and branches are remarkable, tliongli not 
peciilinr to jSfler, amongst Umbellifers, when young they are covered with 
a very glaucous bloom” ; the leaves are very characteristic, much like 
those of Columbine, but thicker ; as the plant gets old they gain, as well 
as the rest of the plant, a purplish tinge. At the point of origin of the 
radii of the primary umbel, the summit of the branch is dilated, and after 
the flowering period, forms a hemispherical head, the radii being then 
separated by intervening portions. The largest umbels from Cambridge 
measure more than 13 inches in diameter: in all the specimens the only 
fertile ones are those at the end of the main branches (and in these the 
central flowers are barren) ; those of the axillary branches — which over- 
top the terminal umbels, and in direction continue tiie axes — are always 
barren. ITie taste of the fruit is aromatic and bitter, not unlike that of 
Sm^ndnm, 

The plant is figured iu Morisoii’s Hist. Oxon. 1. c., Kivinus’ Plant. FL 
Pentapet., Jacquin’s FL Austr. leones, vol. ii, t. 147, and Eeichenbaeh’s 
Ic. FI. Germ. vol. xxi. fig. 1984. It is scarcely necessary to refer to the 
numerous descriptions in the Continental Floras ; a very good one is that 
in Godron’s ' Flore de Lorraine,’ ed. 3. vol. i. p. 317. 

Geof/rapldcal Dutribntion. — There are specimens in the herbarium of 
the British Museum from Siberia (Pallas), Crimea (Pallas), Persia (Aii- 
cher Eloy, no. 4576), Austria (Jacquin, Mertens), Styria (Ueichenbach, 
no. 2213, Prior, etc.), Hesse-Harmstadt (Bagge), Hanover (Pfiumer), 
Lorraine (Billot.no, 7S'5). It is also recorded from Provence, Bavaria, 
Hungary, Croatia, Transylvania, Slavonia, Central European Russia and 
the Caucasian provinces. De Candolle (1. c.) gives the Pyrenees, but he 
perhaps here mistook Laserpitimn Nesileri^ Soyer-VVili., for this species. 
Morison states that he received it from Monte Gargano in Apulia. It ap- 
pears to be absent from Scandinavia, Holland, Belgium, W. France, Swit- 
zerland (^LaserpUuim irllohmn^ Suter==Zr. Gaudmi, Moretti), and Por- 
tugal {L. (tqnihgifolimn^ Brotero==L. Nedleri, SoyerAVill. ?). It seems, 
then, that Slier is a plant of decided eastern proclivities, its head-quar- 
ters being iu Styria and adjacent districts of the Austrian Empire. The 
nearest points on the Continent to the Cambritlge locality are the neigh- 
bourhood of Metz in Lorraine and the south-western portion of Hanover 
(Hildesheim, Bodeiiwerder, etc.). Bushy places on chalk and limestone, 
are the localities it affects, and it would appear to be in most places a 
local and sporadic spcjcies. If the Cambridgeshire station is a native one, 
it must be regarded as an isolated outlying post ; points in its favour are, 
the quite similar character of the spot to those in which the plant is foinu! 
abroad, and the exceptional climatological and geographical conditions of 
the district of England in which it is situated, shown by its remarkable 
flora, including two other Umbelliferse all but restricted to it in England. 

As to the systematic position of the genus, Slier is not very closely 
allied to any British TJmhelllferm. Eentham and Hooter, indeed, in Gen. 
Plantarum, place it with Mthiisa^ (Emntlie, and Sllam in the tribe (Enan- 
hut the presence of both secondary and primary ribs separates it 
both from these and all British genera, except the prickly-fruited ones, 
Cmtcalk, and Torilh, If to be included in British floras, it will 
be necessary to employ for its reception a separate tribe or subtribe {Sik^ 
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rhiecB, Kocl\), wliicli may be perhaps best placed between Feiicedanece and 
Bauemea. 

INole. — Siler trilohim has been so often confouiub'd by botanical 
writers with a species (or perhaps two) of Lmerplthvm^ tbat, as a supple^ 
ment to the synonymy above j>‘iven, it will he well to aihl that ot X. 
alpimwiy W. and Iv. The confusion has arisen in the absence of ripe 
fruit j from the great similarity of foliage; the carpels in LaserpUiiuii have 
the secondary ribs expanded into meinbranons ivings. 

Lmerpitium Waldst. and Kit. PL Rar. Hung. t. 253. L. trU 

lobnm,^ L. (ex parte), Oraiitz, Anstr. f, 3. p. 187; Rocliel, PL Eanat. 
Rar. p. 65, and tab. xxvii. fig. 53; Lapeyr. Abr. Pyren. 151 (non auct. 
alior.). X [(fpiilegifolinni, T)e Guild. Pd. Franc, v. p. 510, and Prod. iv. 
201 ; Brot. FI. Lusit. i. 42-7 ? (non Jacep). Siler alpimni, Eaumgartn. 
Ell. i. 11.495. L. Nestleri, SoyeT-Willcmet, Obs. Bot. (conf. Greii. and 
Godr. Fi. Franc, i. p. 680). 

Whether the Pyrenaean plant is distinct from the itustriau is an unde- 
cided point. Nyman in his ‘ Syiloge’ keeps them separate, but I cannot 
trace any very good characters. Soyer-WillemePs ‘ Observations,’ whicli 
would no doubt throw great light on the subject, I have not been able to 
see.] 

Explanation op Plate CXVIII. — Siler trilohum, Scop. Fig. 1. Portion of 
root-leaf. Fig. 2. Portion of umbel with nearly ripe fruit. Fig. 3. Section of 
nearly ripe fruit x* 7. Fig. 4. Flower x . Fig. 5. Ripe fruit x 2. Fig. 6. Trans- 
verse section of ripe fruit x 2. Fig. 7. Commissure of ripe carpel x 2. Figs. 1, 
2, and 3, from specimens collected by Dr. Trimen in July 1871 at Cherry Hinton, 
near Cambridge. Fig. 4 altered from Jacqiiin’s le. FI. Anstr. Figs. 5, 6, and 7, 
from Styrian specimens in the herbarium of the British Museum. 


ON THE DISPERSION OF MONTANE PLANTS OVER THE 
HILLS OP THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 

By J. G. Eakeh, FX.S. 

W’'e have in the North of England four separate tracts of hilly country, 
in each of which, over a considerable extent of surface, a particular kind 
of rock, or more than one kind combined, are accianulated in masses so 
that each area presents distinctly marked orographic and lithological cha- 
racteristics. The imtany of each of these four ranges has now been very 
thoroughly explored, so that I believe vve may safeiy take ibr granted tliat 
very little still remains to be done in ascertaining which of the Alontane 
species grow in each of the four areas, and whicli are absent. I propose, 
, therefore, in the present paper to go through the list of Montane plaiUs, 
and exanime how they are distributed through the four masses, not (pioting 
special stations in detail, as these are mostly in print already, but simply 
noting in brief general terms the rarity or commonness of the plant iii 
each piuticular tract, and imlicating which of the species of the two Boreal- 
montane types have made themselves at home in some of the ranges, but 
are absent -from others ; so as to bring together in one view a compendious 
summary of' the facts of the subject. 

The four ranges of hill may be named and characterized as follows, 
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1. The Porphyritie Hilh , — The Cheviot mass, composed entirely of 
igneous rocks of a poi’phyritic character, situated partly in the north-west 
of Northumberland, and partly in Roxburghshire, Like all the others, 
this has its base in Mr. Watson’s Midagrarian zone. There may be a 
square mile of area that rises into his Arctic zone, the two highest peaks 
reaching 2348 and 2676 feet, but the upper part of these peaks is very 
bare and monotonous, and almost destitute of damp precipice ; and I 
know of only seven Montane species that grow there above 650 yards. 
1 am leaving out of account entirely in this paper that portion of the 
Cheviot mass that falls within Scotland, which I have not had the oppor- 
tunity of exploring personally. That portion which falls within Northum- 
berland is about 200 square miles in area, and is drained by branches of 
the Tweed and Coquet. 

2. The Carboniferous Hills . — The area which I am including here under 
this head is that portion of the Pennine chain that falls between the Tyne 
and the Wharf, it embraces an area of at least a thousand square miles, 
!)clongs entirely to the eastern slope of the Pennine ridge, aiul fills up the 
whole of the western part of North Yorkshire, Durham, and the southern 
part of Northumberland. The following streams run through it from 
west to east: — tlie Wear, Tees, Swale, and Yore; and the hills between 
them rise very gradually as we ascend the streams, culminating in several 
isolated peaks and ridges that reach into the luferarctic, but none into the 
Midarctic zone. The rocks consist of severjil important bands of homo- 
geneous eiicrinitic limestone, with thick masses of intervening and super- 
posed clays and sandstone, and in Teesdale a considerable mass of basalt 
is interposed amongst the sedimentary strata. 

3. The Slate Bills of the WT<stmoreland and Cumberland Lake district 
occupy an area of about 400 square miles. The main lakes which are in- 
terspersed amongst them are all decidedly witliin 100 yards of the sea 
level. The following peaks exceed 900 yards: — Scawfell Pikes (which 
reaches 3208 feet), Scawfell, Helvellyn, Pairheld, Skiddaw, Bowfell, Great 
Gable, Saddleback, Grassmoor, St, Sunday Crag, and High Street. These 
spread over an area of not less than 20 miles from east to west, and of 
10 miles from north to south, and of most of them some at least of the 
sides are abrupt and precipitous. We may fairly regard all these peaks 
tiiat have been ineutioued as risitig into the Midarctic zone ; so that in 
this point, and also in its much greater rainfall, as well as in its litholo- 
gical constitution, this group differs from all the other three. 

4. The Oolitic Hills of North-East Yorkshire, wdiich, with the Lias 
upon which they rest, occupy an area of 850 square miles. The Middle 
Oolite, which, running from east to west, fills up the southern third of 
this area, is almost entirely calcareous in lithological constitution. The 
Lower Oolite and Lias of the lower levels and northern two-thirds of the 
area are arenaceous and aluminaceous. Numerous streams, running prin- 
cipally north and south, break up the mass, the general character of which 
is that of an elevated table-land, into dales and glens. None of the 
higher peaks and ridges exceed 1500 feet, so that this mass is decidedly 
lower than the three others, and does not anywhere attain even the Infer- 
arctic zone. 

I am not taking into account at all the low hills of the centre of 
Northumberland, or o|' the western slope of the Pennine chain through 
Cumberlaud and Westhiorclaiid, or its extension throuaL the West Itidino: 
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of Yorkshire^ or of the range of Limestone hills that bounds the Slate hills 
of the lak(i country ou the south, stretching from Kendal westward, ]sa.st 
Miluthorpe. ami Aniside Knot, to the coast at 8ilv(‘,rdiile and llumpluy 
liend ; all of which ar(i similar in their lithology and hoinuy to traci, No. 
2, and yield very few additional species. 

TAd of Species, 

1. Thalictnm alpinum. Unknown in the Por|)hyry and Oolite. Tn 
tlie iSlate on high damp crags of Helvellya, Fairlield, and tlic Scawfcli 
group of summits. In the Carboniferous tract coidlued to the super- 
agrarian basaltic crags of Teesdale, 

3. Thalldrmri var. monkmm. Unknown in the Porphyry and 

Oolite ; in the Slate, on a few superagrarian crags of the Skitldaw group 
only ; in the Carboniferous tract in one place only in Arkcudah,?, on a 
limestone scar. Var. Jkxiiommi, in the Slate traci frecpient amongst the 
large lakes ; in the Carboniferous tract scattered through the Alidagrariaii 
zone in Teesdale, but not known in any of the otlier valk3ys ; unknown 
among the Porphyry atid Oolite. 

3. TroUius europms. Occurs more or less plentifully in all the lour 
tracts, ascending in Teesdale to the lulerarctic zone, 

4. Tlilaspi alpesire. Unknown in the Porphyry and Oolite. Reported 
doubtfully or ou doubtful auUiority from two places iu tlic Slate district, 
and requiring confirmation before it can be accepted, lii the Carbonife- 
rous tract, known in a dozen or more good stations, always about load- 
mines, ranging in level from 100 to 750 yards. 

6. Subdaria agualka. Unknown in the Porphyry, Oolite, and Car- 
boniferous tracts. In the Slate district in two of the large lakes. 

6. Draba mcam. Porphyry and Oolite unknown. Slate, reported 
from a single station on doubtful authority. Frequent iii the Carbonife- 
rous tract on the high limestone cliffs iu all the dales from the Wear to 
the Yore. 

7. Arahis petrma. Unknown iu the Porphyry, Oolite, and Carbonife- 
rous tracts. In the Slate district iu two stations amongst the Bcawfell 
group of summits. 

8. Viola Itikm. Occurs in all the four tracts ; in the Ooliio in two 
places only ; much more plentifully in the CarboniferouB tract than in any 
of the other tlinjc. 

P. Drosem auglha. Unknown in the Porphyritic and Carboniferous 
tracts. d\vo stations each iu the Slate and Oolite. 

10. Silem emidis. Unknown in the Porpliyry, Oolite, and Carbofude- 
rons tracts. Several stations amongst the higher peaks of tin; SlaUi 
country, 

11. Lpcimk alpina. Unknown in the Porphyry, Oolite, and Carljonifi)- 
rous tracts. In the Slate district near the summit of one of the peaks of 
second-rate height, at about 3000 feet. 

13. Arenaria verna. Universally distributed amongst the hllh and 
dales of the Carboniferous tract, ascending to the luferarciic zone. In 
the Slate known in two places only on precipices of the Inferarctic zone. 
Unknown among the Porphyry and Oolite. 

18. Arenaria tdUfmma, In the Carboniferous tract ou one hill in 
Teesdale at 6-600 yards. Unknown in the oilier three districts. 
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M-. BklLirki niunornni. XJTiknown in ilic Porphyry. Scattered 
the (laics of th(^ Slate, ('arboniforous, and Oolitic tracts, just reachitig (o\ie 
staiiou) into tlici Superag'ravian zone. 

15. Cenhstlinri al/kjuim. Unknown in tlic 'Porphyry, Carboniferous, 
and Oolite districts. In the Slate tract on thnjc hills on precipices of the 
Inh’rarctic zone. 

16. Geranium, sj/lvallcum. More or less abundant in all the four dis- 
tricts, hut not s(R‘n anywhere above the Agrarian region. 

17. Vtcia syhaiica. Scattered in Midagrarian woods of the Carboiii- 
fcroiis, Slate, and Oolitic tracts. Not known iu the Porpliyry. 

18. Prmins Fadus. Frecpient throughout all the four districts within 
the limits of the Agrarian region. 

19. Dn/a^i oriopeiala. Tu Tcc'sdale in one good station on Limestone 
at 550 yards. Unknown in the Slate, Porphyry, and Oolitic tracts. 

20. FoUaitiUnfrullcona. In the Carboniferous tract extending iu Tees- 
dale 20 inih's along the river in the Al.idagrarian and lower lialf of the 
Snperagrarian zone. In the Slate district in a single ravine of the Scaw- 
fell group of summits. Unknown in the Oolite and Porphyry. 

21. P. alpeislrln. Carbon ihu’ous tract in thn^e or four (lilfercnt stations 
in Peesdale, and one in Wensleydale. In the Slate tract known in one 
place only. Unknown among the Oolite and Porphyry. 

22. liiibm Chamremorna, In the Carboniferous and Porphyritic tracts 
universally distributed through the Anhie region, and though casually 
dosefiuding htdow it, yet generally furnishing in climl)iug a hill the best 
botanical iudicaiiou Unit a height of 600 or 650 yards is reached. Un- 
known of (!oiirse in tin; Oolitic tract. In the Slate tract it does occur on 
a f(!W of the (‘astern ridges and ])caks, but altliough 1 specially looked fur 
it, I saw it nowhere in the Skiddaw, Uclvellyn, or Scawfell group of sum- 
mits, or ind(;cd any where in the central or wcsUnai thirds of tljo Lake 
81ate hills. 

28. li, mmtUls, vS(;aih;red in the dale woods and amongst the lower 
prcci|)ic(;s of all the four districts. 

24, Jlcitemilla alpina. Uidvuown in iln^ Porphyry, Oolite, and Car- 
!)onirer()ns t raets. C'oiumon amongst tin; ]m;eipie<;s of most of the higher 
hills of tin; Slab; (lis(,ri(.*t, asiumding to 950 yards on Croat Gable, de- 
swuiding to within 100 yards of the s(;a4cvol in Wastilah;. 

25), EpUoblmn (umffaUldlJ'nlituif. Unknown iu the Slate and Oolite 
tnn;ta. In tin; .lh)r[)iiyry, 'near the top of two of the ravines (Super- 
agrarian or perliaps Inferarctlc zone). In the Carboniferous district in 
om* loc.ality in the Durham part of T<;esdale in the Superagrariau zone, 

26. M, ahml/olmni. Unknown in the Oolitic tract. Abundant in the 
Forphyritic, Carboniferous, mid Slate tracts in atreamleis of the Super- 
agrarian and Inferarctic zones. 

27. Cirerm alphm* Absimt from the Forphyritic, Carboniferous, and 
Oolitic tracts. In numerous stations in the Slate tract about the Lake 
sides and tlirougli the Superagrarian zone. 

28. lUhes peliremu. Unknown iu the Porphyriilc and Oolitic hills. 
Only two or tlirce stations known in the Slai.e tract in ti\e Midagrariaii 
zone. In numerous localithfs iu the Carboniferous dales, ascending to 560 
yards on tin; T(;;C' sihde basaltic crags. 

29. HeilnuL Rhoiliofa. In one station iu tin; Porphyry, iu a ravine at 
460 yards. In Urn ( •niiiouifm'ous tract known formerly in om; Hint ion in 
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Teesdale on tlie basalt, but not seen bitdy. In many localities in the 
Slate tracts on the damper precipices of tlio Supcragrariaii ami Inferaretic 
zones. 

30. S, dillosHm. Scattered widely over tlus rorphyritic and Garlionifc- 
roiis hills. Unknown in the Oolite. In the Slate reported from two 
stations, but never seen by myself. 

3L Saxifraga stellaris. Scattered over the Porpliyritic pc:iks and down 
their sides. Universally distributed amongst the Slate hills from the 
Midarctic peaks down to the Lake shores. In the Carboniferous tract 
known in Tynedale, Weardalc, and Teesdale, but not seen in Swaledaie or 
Yoredale. Unknown in the Oolitic tract. 

32. S, nivalis. Unknown in the Porphyry, Oolitic, and Carl)ouiferous 
tracts. In the Slate district in three or four stations on damp [nierarcLic 
precipices. 

3‘3. S. llirculiis. Not known anywhere in the Porphyritie, Oolitic, 
and Slate tracts. In the Carboniferous district in about half-a-dozani 
different stations in Teesdale and Wcardale. 

34. S. amides. Nearly or quite jis frecpicut in the Slater distinct as S, 
stdlaris, descending as low, but not ascending quite so high. In the 
Carboniferous tract, abundant in Teesdale, but not known elscAvlnirm 
Absent from the Porphyry and Oolite. 

35. S, opposUifoUa. Absent from the Porphyritic, Oolitic, and Car- 
boniferous districts. Damp precipices of the luferarctic zone in the Slate 
tract on Glaramara, Helvellyn, and ScawfelL 

36. 8 . liypnouhs. Unknown among the Oolitic hills. ’Widely spread 
through the three other groups of hills, ascending in each from the Mid- 
agrarian to the luferarctic zone. 

37. Farnassin palnstris. Prcqnent in swampy places in all the four 
districts through the Agrarian region. 

88. Oornus sueGlca. In one long-known station in the Porphyry, and 
three places in the Oolite in the Midagrariaii zone. Unknown in the 
Slate and Carboniferous hills. 

39. Memn athammtiemn. Unknown amongst the Porphyry and Oolitin 
In the Carboniferous tract not seen lately, but one station recorded on oh! 
authority. Two or three stations in the Slate tract in the Midagrarian 
zone. 

40. GaUirni horeale. Unknown amongst the Porphyry. One statkm 
in the Oolite recorded on old authority ; jirobably a misliikia In the Car- 
buiiiferous tract common in Teesdale, along iwmity mih^s of the rive.r, and 
oecurriug also in Tynedaic and Swaledaie. la dni Slate district on the 
shore of most of the lakes, and ascending sparingly to the mountain pre- 
cipices, but not known anywhere above the Agrarian region. 

41. Crepk paludosa. Frequent in damp woods ami meadows in all the 
four tracts throughout the Agrarian region. 

42. Bkracinn alpimmi {holosmmiw^ Packli.). Unknown in the 
Carboniferous, Oolitic, and IV^rpliyritic districts. In the Slater on jirc- 
cipices of the luferarctic zone on Glaramara, Bcawfell, and Langdale 
Pikes. 

43. E, pulmomrium. {ekrysmUImm, Backh.). Unknown in tlu‘. Car- 
honiferous, Oolitic, and Porphyritic districts. In the Slate on high pre- 
cipices of lielvcllyu, Glaramara, and Scawfell. 

44. H, pallidimi, including laslophjUum, Moderately frer|m!tit amongst 
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tlu5 precipices of tlio Porpliyritic, Slate, and CarboniRa’ous districts. Ue- 
k now II ill the Ooliiii'. tract, 

45. JL atfienfietiin. Two or three stations only in the vSlate and Por- 
])hyry. Unkiiowu in the Oolitic and Oarboiiifcrous hills. 

4 b if. Ijtmoni. Unknown in the Porphyry and Oolite. Nuiriorous 
stations scattered over the Slate tract, fu the Carboniferous district in 
several places iu Toesdale and Sw-alcdale, but not known elsewhere. 

47. if. Iricnui. Unknown amongst the {Slate, Oolite, and Porphyry. 
In the Garbo nilbro us tract frequent in Teesdalc through the Siiperagrarian 
zone, hut not known iu any of the other dales, 

48. if. ()olhiaum. One station each in the Porphyry and Oolite. Scat- 
tered over the {Slate and Carlioniforous tracts. 

41). if. drktnni. Two stations only in the ISlate tract. Unknown iu 
the other three districts. 

5b. 11. eromUiwi. Btreamsides of the Agrarian region zone in all the 
four distriiMs, but in the Oolite iu one station only. 

51. if. oon/iulm/ui. One station in the Porphyry. In the (Uirbouife- 
rous tract plentiful in'Iccsdale, and occurring also in Swaledalc and Yore- 
dale. Unknown amongst the Slate and Oolite. 

52. //. pn^naulhohh^fi. One station in the Porphyry. In the Carboni- 
ferous tract, unknown in 'I'ccsdale, which is uinch the richest valley for 
ihe ge.nus in general, Imt there are single stations each, in Tyuedalc, 
{Swaledah^, and Yorcdalc. Unknown iu the Blatc and Oolite. 

58. Saimun^a alpiua. In the Slate tract, one station long known in 
Ilclve.llyn at 8900 yards. Unknown in the other three districts. 

54. (hrdnm hderaplujllnii. Prccpient in tlic dale woods and meadows 
of the Bhite and Ca-rboniferous hills. Occurs also iu the Porphyry* and iu 
one phum in the Oolite. 

55. (htapkaUnui diownni. Widedy spread over all the four districts. 

50. (]imip(imi(tdal[fW^ P'nupient iu the four districts; rare above 

the Midagrarian zone. 

57* LMUi Ihrlmanm. Unknown in the Porphyry, Oolite, and (hu- 
honiferous tracts. Ideutiful in the Blatc tract in all tim large lakes, and 
asci'inling in the turns up to 500 yartis. 

ns. Jrhidia Unknown in th(,! Porphyry and Oolite. In 

two or ihriHi siat.ions vixv\\ iu the Carbmurer(,nis and Bhiie tracts in the 
HuperagTarian zone,. 

59. i’mriiifMM n/Jt/immiH, Unknown in the Ik>rphyriiic, Blate, and 
Oolitb* tracts. In the ( hirhotnTcroiLs tract in one isolated station in Tees- 
tkihL a ml two or three in the Midagrarian zone in Tynedale. 

00. fk rUm-MmL FnHiuent in all the four districts, in eaeh ascend- 
ing to nearly tin*- Hirtnmit.s of tluj higliest peaks. 

01. Ppmla nteduL Unknown iu the Porpliyritic tract, Bcattercd 
Ihrongli tin; three oilun* districts in the M'idagrarian zone only. 

02. P. minor. Like the preceding, not known in the Porphyry, aiid 
scaite.rcti througli the three other districts, but ascending in the Carboui- 
ftnanis tract into {:lu‘. Buperagrarian zone. 

63. P, Hccjimla. Uidcnown in the Oolite. Known in one station each 
in the Porpliyritic and Carboniferous tracts, and in twain the Slate district. 

0 1. 'BarlM(f alpbm. Plentiful in the Oarl)onifmx)us tract in Upper 
I'ec.silule on both sidi^s of ilic rivm*. Unknown elsewhere. 

05. M.diimpprHM Hj/ltmPcnni. 'Unknown in the Porphyry and Oolite. 
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Known willi certainty in tlie Cnrboniforous tract in one staiion in Tees- 
dnle. lle])orted from several stations iu the vSlatc disirit't., but I iuivc 
iitwciF seen eitiicr living or dried specinioiis, and tln^ name is very fnajiumily 
inisa|)plied. 

66. Orohmiche rubra., Ono station in the Carboniferous tract on a 
Limestone scar, IJnkiiown elsewlicro. 

67. M^^osotk alpe^^irls. In the Carboniferous tract in one phice on 
Micklefell, in the Inferarctic zone. Unknown clsewhenn 

68. Trieulalls europrea. Unknown iu the Porphyry. S(eiti(n*ed widely 
over tlie Carboniferous, Oolitic, and Slate bills in iiie Agrarian region. 

69. I^olygonmu mviparnm,. Unknown iu the Oolite and Forpiiyry. 
In the Carboniferous tract in Teesdalc, VVeardalc, and Wen.sl(‘ydalc iu 
numerous stations over a range in elevation from 200 to 650 yards. In 
the Slate district known only on the lied Tarn slope of llcivellyn. 

70. liuuM aqufdicus. Given by Mr. Watson as a plant of the Lake 
province, but I do not know of any special station among tlie Lake hills. 
In tlie Carboniferous tract, frc(picnt iu most of tlie dales, ascending to 
d50 yards. 

71- Empetrum mgrum. A. common |daut over all the four ranges of 
hill, in each ascending to the liighest peaks. 

72. Salix 7iigricans. Unknown in tlic Slate tract, but most likely 
overlooked. Widely scattered in the, dales of the thnje other iriicl.s. 

73. 8. plii/licifolm. Abundant iu the dales of the Carboniferous tract 
up to 500-550 yards, but not known in any of the other three distri(d.s. 

75. 8. herbacea. Unknown in the Carboniferous, Oolitic, and Porphy" 
ritic tracts. In the Slate tract on ten or a dozen of the highest peaks, 
probably on all those that attain the Inferarctic zone. 

76. Listera cordata. \¥idely scattered through all the four districts, 
but not known above the Agrarian region. 

77. Tojieldla palmtrk. In the Garboiiiferoiis tract ])lentiful, iu 
Teesdale on both sides of the river through the Suporagrariau zone. Not 
known anywhere else. 

78. Jiincus trlglimds. In the Carboniferous tract in one good siaiioii 
in Teesdale. lii three or four places on the Slate hills in thtJ Arctic 
zone. Unknown in the other two districts. 

79. Lnziild q)k(iia. Unknown iu the Porphy ritic, Oolitic, and Carbo- 
niferous tracts. In the Slate district in two pliu'cs on Eairfmld and 
Hcl vellyri. 

80. Kohrena carJema, In tlic Carboniferous tract plcntirnl on both 
sides of the river in Tcesdah^ through the Superagrarian zonti. Un- 
khowii in the three other traetts. 

' 81. Qcmir dtoiea. VTidcly spread in all the four districts through IIkj 
A grarian region. 

82. 0, panel /lor CL In the Oolitic tract in two or three, places. Un- 
known in the otluu's, but a very likely plant to be ovcalookiaL 

83. 0. rigida. Unknown in the Oolite. In the other tlinic districiH 
occurring on the peaks that reach the Arctic zone. 

84. 0. caplUaris. In Teesdale on both sides of the riven*, in (he 
Superagrarian and Inferarctic zones. Unknown iu tlui ihnn; oilier dis- 
tricts. 

85. Sederla ccrrnlva, Frcffucnt in tlic dales of tlni Carlioniferotts 
tract, especially in Teesdale, nscemling to 800 yards. Unknown in the 
other three districts. 
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SO. i^ldka nutans. Unknown in the Porphyry. Widely spread 
t]irou<j,'Ii ejich of tlie tlirce other trafjts in the A'^Tariau region. 

87. Foa, alplna. Unknown in ilu*. Porpliyritic, Carboniferous, and 
Oolitic tracts. In the Slate district in one placti on UclYellyn. 

88. Festnea sylmdlca. Unknown in the Oolite and Porphyry, [n the 
(Jarhoniferons tract in one station, and in the Slate tract in three or four, 
all in the Midagrariaii zone. 

89. fFootkia ilvumis. Unknown in the Porphyry and Oolite. Tn one 
station in the Carboniferous, and in four or five in the Slate district. 

90. Fohjpodumi Fliegopterls. Widely dispersed through all the four, 
ranges botli horizontally and vertically, reaching 800 yards in the Lakes. 

91. P. Dri/optens. Dispersion just like that of tlie last, reaching 700 
yards in Tecsdale. 

92. Allosorns crispns. Pound in all the four ranges, but very rare in 
tiie Oolite, and specially abundant in the Slate, where it is dispersed 
universally horizontally, and climbs vertically from the Lake sides to the 
higliest peaks. 

93. Aspidhm LonaJutis. Unknown in the Porphyry and Oolite. One 
station in tlie Carboniferous tract in Teesdale, and three or four have 
been ascertained in the Slate range. 

94. Aisplmlum vlrlde. Known in all the four ranges, but very rare in 
the Oolite and Porpliyry. Commonest in the Carboniferous tract on the 
limestone scars, ascending to 800 yards. 

95. A. supteniriouale. Unknown in the Povphyritic, Oolitic, and Car- 
boniferous tracts. 111 several stations in the Slate district in the Mid- 
agrarian and Superagnirian zones. 

1)6, Lympodliim annotinmn. Unknown in the Porphyritic, Oolitic, and 
Carbon iforous tracts. In the Slate district, plentiful on one hill only 
(Bowfcil). 

97. Lyiurpodmm, alpinum. Widely dis[)crse(l through all tlie four 
ranges, ascending to 1000 yards on Skiddaw, 

98. A. Hdmjinoldes. Similar to the last in its dispersion, ascending to 
900 yards on I hilvcllyn, 

99. Iwdes kemtris. In the Slate district plentiful in all the large 
lnki‘s, and occurring also in most of the tarns. Quite unknown in the 
thr(M5 other ranges. 

100. EtpimditM mnhroHimh, In Teesdale, along ten miles of the river^ 
|)rinci pally in the Supcnigrarian zone. Not known in the other three 
ranges* 

101,. Al hymmikn Unknown in the Porpliyry. Scattered sparingly in 
the other tlirce districts, hut not known above the Midagrarian zone. 

102. E. mtiepaUmk In Teesdale over a range of iroin 250 to 500 
yards. In the Slate district reported by Winch from a single statioiu 
ISlot known in tlie Porphyritic and Oolitic ranges. 

The occurrence or absence of tlie species in each range will be shown 
most clearly by the table on page 268. 

In looking over the lists, the following comraents of a general character 
suggest themselves 

1. With regard to the Porphyritic tract, the paucity of Montane plants, 
as couniiul both, l>y sjiecies and individuals, is remarkable when wai cou- 
sidcit the area that* it occupies and the height to which it reaches, and that 
it is consid(.?rably more northern in position than the other three ranges. 
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ON THE DISPERSION OP MONTANE PLANTS 
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Tift species, it will be iiotiecd, belong, ♦with very slight exception, to both 
ilie. Oju'boiuierous aiui Slate r/inges. The montane botany of tlie Por- 
phyry is jtisi- that of ih(‘. two more soiitlieni ranges, with a large (iediie- 
iioi}. 

2. Peimnnlxn’ing tlic lower ali/itudc reached by the Oolitic range, iis 
drier rocks and low(a* rainfall, it might uatiirally be expected to yield 
imndi fewer Montano platd>s than the other three masses, and this expec- 
tation is iuhilled. The most striking instances of plants frequenit in the 
tlir(‘c other ranges and absent here, are furnished by Riibm (Jharnmnorns, 
BpiloblHin. ahlm/ollum, Sed/m> iddlosiim^ Saxlfraga deUaris and hypuoides^ 
IIleraclH/U pallidum.^ and Carex ripida. 

3. Of tlie twenty-four species that occur in the Slate mass, but 
are absemt from the Carboniferous range, eight only may fairly be 
called frmjueut. lljcse eight are Silme acanlls^ AlclieniUla alplna^ 
Oirema (tJphm, Sedum, BJiodloid, Lobelia Borlniama, Oxpria renifornm^ 
Sal/x /ierbtfcee, and hoele'S laendris. Of tliesc twenty-four species, 
three, — Subnlaria nqnrdwa, Lobelia Dorlmanna^ and hoetes laciiilris,— 
onc! ran‘, two common, grow submerged in the lakes ; one species only, 
8(dlx /lerbaaea, belongs distinctly to the hill-peaks, wliicTi in this 
mass, out of the four only, roach the mid-arotie zone; and tcni species, 
—ArabiH p(drm(i^ LycJmh idpina^ ihrmtmn alpimim, Saxifraya mdali% 
8, oppoddijofia^ Ilmawinm- alphunn^ II, pnlmo/uirlaw, Saimurea alplua^ 
JjHznla Hpicaki, and Pan (dpiaa, — arc rare plants of the precipices of the 
lufcrarctie zone, of which there arc very few in the Carbouilerous ia*act. The 
vertical and horizontal nbi(|uiiy of AHoHorun criapus in the Slate tract is 
also a positive eharactcristie that should be taken into account, as one of 
iis prominent botani(*.o-geograplucnl features ; and the ubiquity of Ballx 
herhacea on it.s ptndcs of tin; Mid-arctic zone. 

4', Although for the Bjstrieiion of most of the twenty-four spetnes to 
th(} Slatii mass, which grow there but not in tlic, Oarbouiferous it is 
not difficult to find a plausible reason, it is not the same for tlu^ })rcscncc 
of the twenty-four species in the Oaiffiouiferous tract which aiaj absent 
from the Slate, the names of whiidi a glance at the table just given will 
show. For four of them, — Dntlm liicana,, Dryas oclopelala^ Orobamdte 
rubra, and 8ederla efuruka^ — W(^ may, no doubt, safely account on the 
score of a distinct piadcrtnice for tlu! limestone. But still twmity species 
nnnain, for the occtirnnnas of whhffi here, and not in the Slate bills, I 
cannot venture to alh'ge any cause ; and the occurrence of these twenty 
8pcch‘s under siuih (mnditions semns one of the most curious problems 
which tlie geogTaphical botany of the centre of the island offers for our 
solution. ()f tliese twenty species, ton are restricted to Tecsdale. All the 
twenty ore mainly or entirely plants of the Agrarian region, confined to, 
or with their head-quarters in, tlie Superagrarian zone. In addition to 
the pnisence of these Bpccics here which are absent from the 8iate, tiie 
following, which an:! rare or v(!ry rjire in the lattiu’, are much more 
“abundant in tluj eastiwn mass, viz. TldfhHpl alpedre, Llola luim, Arenaria 
rermu IPjtenlllla friillcom, Itubnn Okamaouoruu, 8edum, vUlosmn, dhpleuium 
vlride, and Etfumduini mmegatum, T should not omit, also, to mention 
the abundance of (hmtmna rerfia in Ttiesdale, in contrast with its absouec 
from the Slate in this connection, although standing as an IiiiermediaU.d* 
in iJic * (jybele/ it has not been included in my catalogue. The ubiquity 
of RhIuih' (dianimworuH on the I'nfcrarctic Carboniferous peaks is also a 
salient character of contrast. 
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5. Note, in conclusion, that there are only twenty -three species found 
in {ill the four uiusstis, and that six of are vtoy rartt in Oolite, 

leaving’ only seventeen inontune pliuils wlucli inay be considereil as dis- 
persial up to Ji standard of inoderal.e frequency Uirough the four nuigc'S* 


SHORT NOTES AND aUERlKS. 

Euomus asper, X., Baneken . — I am very glad to Inivc been able to 
sec this in the living state. An (examination of the phuit noticed by 
Mr. Warren in Kensington Gardens (see p, 238) shows nil the (duiraeters 
pointed out by .Bciudcen in his ])apcr (]h)t. Zeituug, 1845, 725), as dis- 
tinguishing it from Ids JB. serolhfus, which is the usual English 
— 'Or Hither, if we tire to use tlu^ oldest name, X. n/wemv, Huds., as I 
shown in douni. Bot. YUL 376. The aspect of the Kensington Gardiuis 
plant vvluiii growing is more distinct than tlie charactlcrs would luiva,{ hsl 
one to expect ; the slender nodding pauicte and small luairy spikcleis 
scarcely at first suggest B. ramoHUH {(nper) id. all. There are always morii 
than two brjiuehcs in the low()st scini-vcrticil of the ])ani(‘le, and th(;s{i 
are shorter than in the ordinary |)laiit, and not divaricate; nt a right angle 
with the main axis, but ascending, forming an acnitu angh; with it; tin; 
upper part of tlie pfunclc is drawn out and very pcmduloiis, with siweixnl 
short-stallvcd single s])ik(.‘lets arranged on it. The spik(;l(ds thc.nisfdvcs 
are not more than an inch long, containing from 5 to 8 (lowd's. The 
glumes are much less unequal than in the usual plaut. Good clmraeters 
are presented by the upper glume, which has its lateral ribs strongly 
hairy, and by the lower pities, which are uniformly hairy (to which the 
grey appearance of the spikelet is due), and not longer tlian their awns. 
The anthers are orange. The leaves, especially the lower ones, are con- 
siderably more hairy, and somewhat narrower than in usiud B. ;Y//;/r;67/.v, 
Huds., whilst the sheath of tlu; uppermost leaf is almost glabrous. 
Though some of th(';se charact(;rs are occasionally found in tiu^ coiumon 
plaut, tin; coexistence of all is sufli(;i(nitly (diaratdiiristic. Ih'sides tlu'Sf? 
points, the ylant ccrtuiidy ilowers earlier than its comtuom;r idly, the 
Kemsingion (iardens sju'cimens, which grow in damp shady ground, wt;re 
past lloweriiig on August 4th (and the process of drying hits since broken 
up the spik{;lct.s into separate flmviu’s), whilst //. of whicdi I 

saw plenty on the lU'xt (hiy in tin; snnny hedgerows of Ilillingdon, wits 
just in llower. Tin; [)lant would lx; worth (;ult ivalhni, with a vii'W of 
testing the {uu'manency of tlie.si; (diaraclers. Ah for iJn^ lo(‘{d{i,y, it scMmis 
most iik(;ly tfiat tlu; grass lias luxm iutro(lu(*c(l into liu'. Gard(!nH, perhaps 
from abroad : Apvra Splca-venU grows in the sjinu; (auhisuna Howetver 
that may In^, it is one of tlu; most int(;r(;.sting plaiib; in Mr. Warre.ids 
rcmarkiible list, to wlu<di, by the way, I (um add ImjmiJcuH parrlflora {Uid 
Bromm derlllH, tlu; former in Hyde Park, tlu; hitter iu Kimsington 
Gardens.*— M enrv Trimen. 


SiiPB'OLK Plants. — I giithered sev(;ral Hire and inicrcsting jilanis last 
month in tlie neiglibourhood of Mikleiilmll and Gavciuham, am! there are 
tivo of tlieiu to which I wish now specmilly to cidl tddeniiom 'Hie one is 
a ciliated form of Fohjrjala (hpnma^ which t gathenKl on a grassy bank 
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by tbe side ol* bog-<vy gTOiuuI neai* LacUford Bridge. There was plenty of 
the ordinary P. dvprema on the ])eaty ground below ; Init every plant 
whi<hi ! (‘xaniinod iVoni the bank, which was of a sandy soil, had the outer 
sepals, atrongly ciliated. Mr. Watson, on p. 488 of his Coinp. of Cyb. 
jlr., inentioiis the probability of its occurring, but I have not heard for 
certain if it has bct.*u noticed before. The other plant is the AUina lam^ 
Jord. (variety of JUbw femufolUi), I found it abundantly in the neigh- 
bonrhood of Icklingliam, Mildenball, and HcrringswclL it dilfers chiefly 
from A. tmnifolla proper, by the longer capsule, and also by having a 
few glandular hairs on the calyx. — J. F. Duthie. 


JuNcus supiNUs, yar. Kochit, Si/me^ E. B. ; J. NroiUTELLtis, Koch, 
non D. Don ), — I gathered a few spcciunsns of this plant on a single spot 
iKiar Highbecch, Essc^x, on the 2nd of August. Its characters clearly 
corres))ond with the description given in E. B. under yar, y, viz. stamens 
d ; lihune.nis twice as long as the anthers; capsule impressed at the apex. 
I have carefully scjarched other ])arts of Epping Forest, hut 1 have not 
as yet succcanled in finding another locality for it. Considering, however, 
what a very variable phint J. siipinns is, this variety has probably been 
often overlooked. — J, F. Dutihe. 


MioniiESEX Plants. — A specimen of Barharaa Arlcda, Fr., eomrau- 
niciited to me by Mr. Baker, enables me to idmitify with it a plant in my 
ber1)ariiun, collected at Chase Bridge, between Twickenham and Houns- 
low. 'fhe large terminal and almost evanescent lateral segments of the 
leaves ari; a striking character. Dr. Boswell Syme appcuirs to be iu error 
in (hisci'ibing the colour of the flowers as paler tlian in B. vuPjark. 
’Mr. Baker corrtuhiy duscribi's it as orange-ytdlow and deepm'. The loca- 
lities given in tin*. * Flora, of Mid(lles(ix ’ for hdhp'm NmoUa, L., arc 
almost all somewhat anti({uatcd ; Mr. A. W. Bennett, however, informs 
me that he has seen Inbdy numerous specimens from the neighbourhood 
of .Mill Ifill. — W. TrusEi/roN Dver. 

Tlun’e is in the Kew lierliarium a spianinen of Umiiiarln f/labra, L., 
from i)r. Bnrclieir.s luTbarinm, to which tho following Jalml is attached 
‘‘ iinrniarm (jlahra, Id, B. Ex horto proprio, evenit ex hurno ab Ealing 
Common, 2 1 .G. 1 7 a m ms Britten. 

f found the plant I now roinmdi/(dmm-’m the 

allotment ground hotween Hauwoll and Ealing. It is very luxuriant.— 
E. 0. W'lm’M. 

7V{f/tmel'ia omUJwpodlohIm, Do Oand, — I found this sficcics, ten or 
twelve plants, by the wayside near the thir(;(u.mih milestone on the 'Uxl)ridgo 
;roa<l ; nearly O])posite Hillingdon Place Lo(lg(% in Middlesex. I see by 
the "Flora of Middlesex’ (p. 78) that it has not been recorded in the 
county simxi about 1805, and is bracketed as “ very pr(>l)al)ly or cer- 
tainly extinct.”— J. L. Warren. 

Mr. Warren kindly accotnpaniod me to the spot al)ove mentioned. 
Tlie Trlffoudla groAs in company with T. mmm and abimdance of typical 
Antfbia vMiakt along the roadside. Iti the immediate neiglibonrhood (in 
.District 1. of ‘ Flora of Midillcst^x ’) Professor Areschoug, of Lund, who 
was with ns, noticed the following RM : — K Lindkiaum^ Nces ; K Itm- 
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coHkchjs^ Sm.; R. ambroms, Bal). ; R. R.(uh(l(i.> Weihc ; R. ptdUdns, 
Weihe ; R lialfourmuHii, Blox. ; R. conjlHoltMH, Htii.; R, 

Blox., aiu! R.Je.ro.\\ Elox. None, are additions to ilu*, Middles(‘x list as 
aln^ndy |>'iveu in tlic Blora by Mr. Wurvioi. LepiiUnm ruduraR is an 
abundant wayside wetni for jdniosi the wliole (lisia,nee from West Drayton 
Jbiilway Station to Ililliug-dou ; especially abundant by iln.^ (jaiial brid^'cn 
— Henry Timmkn, 

My friend, Mt. \V. A. Tooko, of Pinner Hill, lias been dili^»'en{Iy study- 
ing' the botany of the districts between Pinner and the Colne. I have had 
the pleasure of arcoinpanying him in several of his walks ; the nwult has 
been the addition of several plants to the llora of the district, ft i.s d('«» 
sirnhlc that a record should be kept of thes(», discoveries, and f tluTefore 
send yon the following list of some of th(‘. plants noticed hy ns since tlu^ 
publication of tlu^ ‘ Plora of Middlesex.’ I. append tlui initials of the 
observer to each plant. IFjdlantkeimni valpare, (Jmrtn. [N(nv to iMiddh*- 
sex.] On a bank at Piumn* 11 ill, aliout two yards from tlu'. fferlfordshirc 
boundary. “ Tlicre is a considerable quantity in one pnteb, but it does 
not extend far.” Aug. lOth, 1871. W. A,. 1 '. — Sdphnt ciliald; Hr. 
Pinner. W. AI. Id'. — noih^a, E. Meycn-. Still growing at llaixifudd, 
Aug. 1st, 1871. W. A. T . — Oxalh Jeeloar.lla, L , vtir. HubpHrpirraHceHH, De 
Cand, Occurs at Pinner. W. M. 11. — Grnista thudorla, L. Fininn* 
Hill, and Woodhall, Pinner. W. M. 11 . — HiipRmim folmid{fdiu)H^ L. 
A single plant at Pimier in 1869. "VV. M. PL— {ilhimdhe lludkudfUm, 
Laim. Occurs in the Colne at Hamper M ill, Herts, a few niil(!s above, the 
place wliere it enters Middlesex. It should, therefore, be looked for about 
Harefield arid Uxbridge, W. M. H.) — Flscuw. (dbitm.^ L. Northwood, 
on Thorns and Apples ; Pimier, on an Apple-tree at the Manor HotiBc. 
W. M, H.)— FHkgbm.,Ju [“Extinct,” FI. Midd.] Pond at 
Pinner Bill. W. M. H. — Chenopodimn. Vnlmria, L. Idnner’, phnrtifub 
W. M. H . — Naoitia N'ldns-ams, liich. Copse in Headstone Lane, Piniuu*, 
Mrs. Bonnie. This I have irot srani. W. M. II. — ffabr^ark nlr/fds, li. 
Br. [New to Middlesex,] Pinner 11 ill. dune, 1871. AV. A. d'. — 
Jumma (I/Jmsus, llo])\K). [Nc\y to Middhisex.] Porridgr^-jrnt Hill, Pin- 
ner. Aug. 8 Lh , 1871. AY . Af., 11. — PolifpotjuH woimpdkdidm, [ ! >(‘s (’. 
Pool at A‘Yoodridings, I’in uer. Aug, Stli, 1871- \Y. M. - Vpdnphd'iH 

ftagilu, Bornh, [New to Aliddhssex.] Piuiun*. dlur (‘xaet hxnlify is, 
for evident reasons, withheld. W. M. IL— 'fhe plant ludiil in ‘ Flora 
of Michlh'sex ’ (p. '278) as 'Mpipmdh palndnH, Sw., was ibund again 
in Pinner AYood hist yea,r, 1870, hut I luid not a,ii opportuiitly of 
seeing it. Two plants have been found this year in Naiis(!ot Wood, 
about thirty yartls btyoud tlu! MiddFsex huuiidary, which are predrahty 
M, fiifpiifaiu^ Sin. I should hav(t cmtaiidy niai'Inul (hem so, wiux? it 
not that the fully-blown (lowtu's are patent and nut eouuivinit, a.ud tlu^ 
upper bracts are shorter than the (lovvm's. Th(‘. lip is vmy faintly 
crenate, hut not suflieiently so nor sullicieutly h'U'ge to assurr^ me that it in 
J/. fdlmim. The germens of the (lowers ar’c glandular, nut downy. A 
plant with very large I'onmiish lenvixs, mnarly ohovato-spatliulate, has bf-eii 
found in Pinner Wood by Alrx AY. A.Tooke (not in nowca*), which I think 
will prove to be Rpipactk kddftdhi. All. Should it reappear next ycair, W(^ 
'may settle this point. An RplpacUa, eithm* la/.i/olm or w/y/A/, Iran bwni 
found in copse at Headstone, Pinmw, by. Mr. Bournm— W. jVI. Hind. 
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ANOTitEU New Beittsii /Ecidium. — Ecatlmg t.lie account of A, 
sialices, T)e.sm. (p. 244), reminds me tliat A, C)/doni/€^ Lenoniiand, 
occurred in sonic plenty on the leaves of several Quince-trees in Mr. 
Alfred 8niec’s garden at Wallington this spring. — W. G*. Smith. 


SisYuiNOMiUM Bermudiana, X. — The British Isles are not the only 
habitat for this plant in the Old World. In the Kevv herbarium there 
are miinerous specimens collected in elevated situations in the island of 
Mauritius by Teihiir, Bouton, and Ayres. It has also been recently sent 
to Kew from Australia (probably Queensland). “W. T. Thiselton 
Dyer. 


Fungi in Shropshire. — The woods in this county have been un- 
usually prolific in Fungi during the late rains, many of the common 
species being almost unrecognizable from their remarkable dcvelopnieufc 
in size and brilliancy of colour. Ainong'st the raver species found t may 
name Tlychiolria Tidamnd^ B. and Br., which I found in the Wrekiii 
Wood, and which was kindly determined for me by 0. E. Broome, Esq. 
It measured Si inches in circiunfcreuce, hut was not mature. On searching 
the same spot some time later in the month (July), I w^as unsuccessful 
iti finding another specimen. I also found Strobilomyces strohitaceus^ 
Berk., in Whiicliff Wood, near Ludlow. This is a very remarkable 
Fungus, from its rcsdublanee to the cone of the Scotch Fir, and the 
peculiar red tinge wliich tiie flesh assumes when it is cut or bruised. It 
is well figured on a reduced scale in Mr. Cooke/s excellent ‘ Handbook of 
Ib’itish Fungi.* Jn the same wood occurred several specimens of llydmm 
zonatitm, Batscli, which presented the varying sheen in the spines cxlii- 
bitiul by shot-silk, a peculiarity observed by Messrs. Berkeley and 3h*oomc 
in specimens found at Ascot in 18G5. — W. Phillips. 


Alth/Ea BiRSUTA, X. — Mr. T. Fowcll-Buxlon writes to the‘Fi<hl’ 
that this species has beam found in a disused brickfield in the parish of 
Stanstead Abbott, Wari‘, Ilcrtfordshine It occurred, I am informed, 
wii,h J/ywim hwannvi, Bapouaria raccana^ and other casuals.— H, 
Trim en. 


llosA GALLIC A IN SuREEY. — I am indebted to Mr, Wilson Saunders 
for fine specimens of Horn gnllka, gathered near Gliarlwood, in Surrey^ 
with the followdng note upon the conditions under which it occurs ; — 
Where it grows it is as wild as Rona cemma^ II, arvmm^ and 11, mk 
emniJia, all found in the same broad copse-like hedge so frequent in 
some parts of Surrey and Sussex. It grows on the west side of this 
hedge, facing a. cornfield, through which there is no footpath. There are 
two patelies of the Hose, one about two or three yards in length, and con- 
taining only a few plants ; the other many yards in length, and contain- 
ing a considerable number of plants. The Kose is of an upright growth^ 
rising two to three feet among long grass and other herbage, etc., and 
fruiting freely. The cornheld alluded to is situate about intermediate 
b(?,twe(m two ilirms, which arc nearly half a mile apart, and no buildings 
nearer. Al'itu' diligent rescarcli, I cannot find the Bose in any other loca- 
VOL. IX. [sEFTEMBEli 1, 1871.] 
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lily about Cliarhvood, (Rther wild or in tlic <^ardrns of tlio fantis or 
coliaf^'ta. It is a couipkdc puzzlo to me llu^ locality of this Hose. J 
(‘aniiot conceive il to b.e orij>;inally wild thcn\ hut how it (undd j.‘’ct so 
Ihoroitfjhlij mituralizerl wlicn*, it is is t!([ually dillicuit to innhu'staiuL It 
miistj I think, leave been very many y(T\rs wlirn’c it is.’’ I'he s|Hu*iinens, 
a supply of wldeh Mr. Baiituhn's has kindly dried for distriljuiioii ihrou<»'h 
the Exchange (Hub, are just like those of ordinary wild (loniineuial 
gallica, c|uite unmodified by cultivation. — J, (>. Bakkr. 


Gybble (p. 244). — My communication (p. 7S) on the prommciai.ton 
of this word contained a sugg'cstion (Cybebe) and remarks almost iden- 
tical with the first four lines of the paragraph on piige 24 t, but by souu', 
oversight the passag(j was expunged in jnissiiig through the ])ress. I’luj 
suggestion is not a novel one. Whether it has the sanction of MS. 
authority I (cannot olfhand say, nor is this Jonrmd ])(*rhaps the fit place 
for a discussion of the question, or of the merits of iVofessor Dyer’s last 
suggestion. — It. Tuc KE r. 


^^•trads aniCr ^trstrads. 

ABSTllACT OP llESEMiCHES ON THE ANATOMY OP 
BUD-SCALES. 

By F. W. 0. Aeeschoug. 

{Tramiated by W. T. Thiselton Dyer, .B.A., B.Sc.) 

In a paper on the structure of the leaf {Ada Unkemlaik LftHtham, 
1867) I have endeavoured to show that the leaf is a Hattcncd stem.*-'^ 
The limb consists principally of cortex, of whicli the extenud lissu(% mo- 
dified, in tlie case of leaves exposed to air, into a parenchyma c()m|)ose{i 
of cells resembling tlic stakes of a palisade, f is devolop’iid more (‘spe- 
cially on the upper side of the leaf, while tluj inner layer of the eorlYX, 
convertf'd into a spongy parcmdiyma, forms its lower region. In ilm 
bud-scales the (adlular tissues of the stem app(^ar almost umdianged, and 
the dilference of structure b(5t\veeu the outer and inner sides of llu‘. scahj 
is not so considerable as that which exists in hdives (exposed to tlu^ air. 
The cortical tissues forming tlm greater part of iluj bud-s(*ai(^ resemhlc 
those of tluysiom, the ouUw lay(ir b(‘ing found, in the hiui«s(‘a!ip on both 
sides, and entirely euedosing the inner layer. The externa! layer, liow- 
ever, is more marked on the external side*of the s(‘jd<^ probably beeansc! 
it appears then} as a protective tissm; ; while this layer, modiij(‘d in inuj 
leaves into palisade-parenchyma, occurs wliolly, or*ut any rat (5 for tiuj 

* Casiiiiir Do Candolle has developed a theory in. some respeets arutlogoiia to 
this. According to Ms view, founded on the liidhciirailar avrangfuneut ’of iho 
fibio-A ascmlar luindlos as hooxi in a cross-He<‘tion, the leaf is a lirnaeh with its 
^droifoied, (‘Archives dos Sciences,’ Mtiy, IBGB. Btwhuii, Aug. 

t I^aisade-liko parenchyma,” of some Gorman authorsr- Soo Diicharim 
lljieincnts do Bot. p, 830, 
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luo.st pari, on the upper side, corresponding to the inner in the "bud- 
sea lo. 

A peculiarity, which has nothing coiTcsponding to it in leaves properly 
so called, is the anatomical diticrcnce wliicli exists most frequently 
bcitwecn the inferior and protected part of the bud-scales and their upper 
and naked portion. The exleiuial scales being wholly naked, it is only 
at their lowest portion, where they are attached to the stem of the bud, 
that tliey present any difibreiice from the upper portion j in all the other 
scales tliis distinction exhibits itself throughout the protected portion. 

Speaking generally, the ccdlular tissues of these portions resemble those 
which compmse the stem in its earliest state in the bud; they are more 
tender, and have their walls tlnnner than in the upper portion. Even when 
the internal structure of the bud-scales is only composed of a kind of 
liber, with vascular bundles, as in the Beech, this holds true, at least as 
to the delicacy and tlnnness of the cell-walls. In other respects, the 
ditrerenccs may involve either the colour of the cell walls, and even the cell 
contents, or the structure of the cellular tissues, lii these two cases the 
modifications go on augmenting from the base of the bud-scale to the 
apex, ami tliey are more manifest on tlie outer side than on the inner. 
The diti'erence of colour depends ordinarily on the changes which the cell 
contents undergo : the lower part of the s(‘ale contains cells with colour- 
less cell walls, and cell contents frccpicntly containing chlorophyll, but 
often colourless and imuldy-looking ; but in the upper part these are 
trausfuruKul into a sap often brilliantly coloured (77//V/, Saliiv), or into a 
brown and resinous substance, which infiltrates aiul tinges the cell-walls 
either of the epidermis alone or of the rest of the cellular tissue as well 
{lUiaw.uHS alpina, L.). 

In so far as tlic diHercnce between the upper and lower part of the 
scales depends on the cellular tissues, tlic former may consist of cork or 
bast fibres, while the latter resembles more the stem within the bud. 
However, the diHerent striu’turc of the biid-scalcs at different iieights 
does not always correspoud to the cellular tissues of the stern niid that of 
the lower part of the scale ; frec^iuaitly the cellular tissue of this, as, for 
exarnph), in many conifers, cotisists of a layer of cork {Jbles emeha, 
l)e Gaud.), or is even transformed, for the most part, into a viscous 
mailer {IJInuiH 'iuoitlana^ Win ). On thci other hand, there are bud-scales 
{j'KhcuLhs^ FraMunH) wluuxi there is no noticeable difference betveeu the 
two portions, and this is csjiecially the ease with those in which the 
cellular iis-uie couiuins chlorophyll, and the function of wannth-rctauung 
seems to lieloiig to the epid(?raiis. 

The variety in the inner structure of the hud-scales depends upon the 
fact that it is sometimes one, and sometimes another, of the cellular 
tissues of the stem whicl; forms the principal portion. 

It is only the tissues,' however, existing outside the cambium of the 
stem which contribute, in a considerable extent, to the formation of bud- 
scales ; the cambium and the vascular bundles, although they are never 
wholly deticient, are always little developed. In fixing our attention on 
the exterior bnd-scalcs, and on the upper and naked portions of the 
inner bud-scalcs, wc shall lind that their principal portion may consist of 
the following cellular tissues : — 

1, Bad. — It is only the bud-scales of Fagin syhuiica, L., that consist 
wholly of bast j in other cases bust bundles arc found, In addition to 

T 2 
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cortex proper, in the hiuh scales of F. CmmingJta.mM, Hook, j of Qjure?(s 
pedithciilala, Ehrli. ; Carpinm BHidus^ L. ; Fopnlm alha^ L. ; P. hyhrkht^ 
Eieb. ; P. tremulft, L., and P. tremiiiotdes, Miclix, 

2. Interior cortical layer . — The two layers of cortex arc easily dis- 
tinguishable ; the inner may sometimes form the predominant layer in 
the bud-scales, as in Mhamnus tilpma, L., Tllia parvifolia, Ehrh. In 
this last tree this tissue is especially remarkable for the presence of large 
cavities filled wdth a viscous matter.^ In Fopnlus dilatata, Ait., P. baL 
samlfera^ L., P. anrpdata^ Ait., P. candicans, Ait., P. Canadensis., Desf., 
and P. nig7'a, L., which have the two cortical layers scarcely distinct the 
one from the other, it is the inner layer, which in the bud-scales predo- 
minates over the outer one. 

3. Outer cortical layer .- — -This cellular tissue predominates in the bud- 
scales of Acer platanoides, L., and the different species of 8:dix , — 
8. lanata, L., for example. When no difference exists between the two 
layers of the cortex, as in Aiscidns Hippocastnnmn, L,, and Fraxlrms 
excelsior^ L,, the entire parenchyma of the bud-scales seems to correspond 
to the external cortical layer. 

4. Cork . — The whole of the upper and naked portion of the bud-scales 
of Ulmns montana, Sm., consists, for the most part, of this tissue ; in 
their lower portion the cortex is the predominant element, and its inner 
tissue decomposes, in great measure, into a viscous fluid. Coryliis AmU 
lana, L., resembles the Elm in the consistence of its bud-scales. 

6. Mpidermis . — The middle scales o\ Abies excelsa, Be Cand., as well 
as of other conifers, consist for the most part of an epidermis, of vviiich 
the external wall is considerably thickened. 

fit may be useful to give the morphological equivalents of som.e of the 
bud-scales, of which the minute anatomy has been described by Areschoug, 

Stiptdes . — It is rather remarkable that, inasmuch as these organs are 
found to vary considerably in different Natural Orders, so as to afford 
available distinctive characters, they should take the form in the majority 
of our forest trees of protective scales. This is the case iu the Lime 
(TiliaceeB); Vine {Ampelidem) ; Eig iJJrtimcefe ) ; Elm {Vhmcem)\ Chest- 
nut, Oak, Hazel, Beech {Onpnlijerfp) ; Willow, Poplar (Salicacece). 

Silpides and petiole eornbined. — Eose. 

Petioles. — Grooseberry, Ash, Horse-chestnut, Walnut. 

Blade .— Maples (Vacemim MyrtUlas), L., Goniferae. 

An elaborate paper on the naked-eye anatomy of Bud-scales, by 
Loefling, will be found in the ‘ Amceiiitates Academics, ’ vol. ii. ; see also 
*Malpighii Opera Omnia,’ tom. i. pi. x.~xiii. — W. T. I).] 


of Societies. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OP 
SCIENCE.— EDINBURGH. 1871. 

The following communications bearing upon botany were read: — 
Section G. Geolooy, — Professor Williamson, ‘^Oa the Structure of 

® The more external cells axe represented as containing spha3raphides (fig. 31). 
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Dictyoxjjlon.^^ Tliis genus — established by the author on stems exhibit- 
ing structure from the coal-measures — was described as consisting of a 
central vascular axis, with radiating vascular plates, separated by medullary 
rays, and surrounded by a parenchymatous layer containing free vascular 
bundles like those of the centre, and the whole enclosed iu a bark com- 
posed of elongated cells, some of which were thickened by secondary de- 
posits, and arranged in somewhat regular lozenge- shaped meshes, giving 
to the exterior of the stem a Lepidoden droid aspect. Five species wmre 

described. Mr. Carruthers criticized the descriptions of the author, and 

maintained that the stems, though exhibiting certain unimportant varia- 
tions, could be correlated with the stems of some existing Lycopodlacem, 

W. Carruthers, ‘‘ On the Yegetable contents of Masses of Limestone 

occurring in Trappean Eocks in Fifeshire, and the conditions under which 
they were preserved.’’ The fragments of limestone had been observed on 
the shore and traced to their place in the rocks by Mr. G-rieve. They oc- 
curred, of dihereut sizes, in a coarse amygdaloidal trap-rock, and the 
author believed that they were fragments of a peaty layer forming on the 
surface of the laud at the time the volcanic matter was thrown up, and that 
this layer was broken up, and its fragments, along with masses of clay, 
sandstone, etc., were enclosed in the volcanic materials when they were 
arranged under water. The large amount of lime contained in the trap 
seized on tlie peat and converted it into limestone before it had time to 

decay. The plants were those peculiar to the Carboniferous period. 

Professor Williamson believed that the limestone was formed where it was 
found, and occurred iu distinct layers between igneous rocks. The great 
difference in the hardness of the substance was due to the intiuence of the 

burniug rock. Mr. Pengelly, in his ileport on Kent’s Cavern, stated 

that he bad obtained impressions of Ferns in the stalagmite of the Cave, 
wdiicli Mr. Carruthers had determined to be luxuriant specimens of Fteris 
aqniluia. 

Section D. Biology. Depaiitment of Zoology and Botany. — 
August UIi, — Professor W y ville Thomson, F.E.S., presided. Eev. Thomas 
Brown, F.E.S.E., On Fossil Wood from the Base of the Lower Carboni- 
ferous Eocks at Langton, Berwickshire.” P’he author had obtained from 
the lower carboniferous rocks of this locality some specimens of fossil 
wood which seemed to possess certain peculiarities of structure deserving 
of notice. The transverse section sliowed a central pith with mirae;rous 
rays going off towards the circumference, and the appearance of annual 
rings of growth. The longitudinal section showed it to consist of scaia- 
riform tissue, and wliat appeared to be rays were found to be vascular 
bundles. The author stated at some length the' reasons which led him 
to tidnk that the dark circles were really analogous to the annual rings of 
living exogenous trees. He referred also to the combination of crypto- 
gamic characters with those of exogenous structure. Mr. Carruthers 
considered that this belonged to a Lepidodendroid plant, which had 
been described by Cotta as Biploxylou. The appearance of annual 
rings he considered deceptive, being due to alterations in the speci- 
mens during fossilization. Professor Thiselton Dyer, B.A., B.Sc., 

On the So-called ‘ Mimicry ’ in Plants.” He said, in all large natu- 
ral families of plants there is a more or less distinctly observable 
general habit or fades, easily recognizable by the practised botanist, 
but not always as easily to be expressed in words. The existence of 
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sucli a general liabit in leguminous and composite plants is familiar 
to every one. What have been hitherto spoken of as ^nhneiic plants 
are simply cases where a plant belonging to one hunily puts on the 
habit characteristic of another. This is entirely ditlerent from mimicry 
among animals, inasmuch as the resembling plants are liarclly ever found 
with those they resemble, but more usually in widely dilferent regions. 
Mtdhia speciosa^ from Western South America, a Composite, has a scan- 
dent leguminous habit, and closely agrees in its foliage with LathyruB 
manfmus of the European shores (although that plant is not , strictly 
speaking scandent). hi the same way three different genera of Eerns have 
species (found in distant parts of the woiid) indistinguishable in a barren 
state. The term Mimicry seems objectionable in these cases, and I pro- 
pose Pseudomorphism as a substitute. As to the cause of the pheno- 
nieuon, I can only suggest that the intluence of similar external circum- 
stances moukis plants into the similar form most advantageous to them. 
An illustration is afforded by the closely resembling bud scales which are 
found in widely separated Natural Orders of deciduous trees as modifica- 
tions of stipules. I do not, however, think that the moulding influence 
need always be the same. I believe that different external conditions 
may produce the same result ; in this respect they may be called analogous. 
For example, several identical plants are found on the seashore, and also 
on mountains. The reason is, 1 believe, that they are equally able to tole- 
rate the effect of soda salts and also of mountain climate ; the tolerance of 
either unfavourable condition gives them the advantage over less elastici- 
cally constituted plants, and tlie two are tliei*efore analogous in their effect. 

-Professor Dickson remarked that instances of so-called mimicry were 

by no means uncommon amongst plants. Comparing Enp/iorbkem with 
QaciaoecB and Stapelia^ it was often practically impossible to distinguish 
them without seeing their flowers. In these cases similar pliysical condi- 
tions appear to have produced the similarity. Mr. Carruthers said that 

though not wholly agreeing with the views of Professor Thiselton Dyer, 
some facts occurred to his mind which ratlier sustained those views. The 
vegetation which bordered fresh-water streams througiiout the world all 
conformed, more or less, in certain characteristics of foliage to the willow 
type ; this w^as true even of Australian Myrtaceous plants. With regard 
to Midkia, lie might say that he believed that from the suborder of 
which it was the type alone, the habit of almost all the principal Orders of 
flowering plants might be represented. He fully bore out the statements 
as to Ferns, and he pointed out that the whole subject constituted one of 

the special difficulties of fossil botany. Professor iBalfour could confirm 

the remarks of the last speaker as to the important bearing of this sub- 
ject upon fossil botany. The speculations as to the effect of maritime 
conditions upon plants were particularly interesting. It was by no means 
easy to give a satisfactory explanation of the occurrence of strand plants 
upon mountains. Flaniago marithm might be added to those already 
mentioned. Armerm mantlma did not occur at the highest elevations. 
He had induced Professor Yoeicker to analyse the ashes of this plant 
from its most inland situation in Scotland, Ben MacDhui. They con- 
tained less soda and more potash tlian strand plants, and no iodine, 

which was present in the lattei*. Professor E. P, Wright admitted the 

importance of the distinction which had been laid down.* He supposed, 
however, that it would not be contended that such a thing as true 
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mimicry miglit not exist amongst plants. -Mr. R. Trimen said tliat it 

liad occiiiTCti to him that it might be an advantage to a plant to adopt tlie 
habit of one which was poisonous, and so be passed over by herbivorous 
aiiiirials. Tlie instances which had been adduced related to the vegetative 
organs alone. He remembered a case mentioned by Harvey,* where two 
South African plants growing intermingled could only he distinguished by 
careful inspection. — Professor Lawson thought that it was not wholly true 
that mimicking plants were separated in their habitats. He had been struck 
with this in seeeing Villarsia npnpJioidea arid Nymplwa alba growing to- 
gether. Dr. Lankester considered that in Darwin’s theory of natural se- 

lection would be found the ultimate solution of these strange resemblances. 
The iutiiience of the mineral food of plants was a very important considera- 
tion ill their growth. Professor Tliiselton Dyer in reply said that though 

he had not pretended to do more than indicate the direction in which 
lie thought a solution of these problems might eventually be obtained, yet 
he considered that the tone of the discussion supported him in liis views. 
He was quite prepared to allow that real protective resemblance might 
occur amongst plants. Plants certainly giw together wiiich resembled 
one another very closely in their foliage. The excessively rare Menziesia 
Gmnilea had been protected, at any rate, from the rapaciousness of botanists 
by the more plentiful Empeirmn yiigrnm on the Su^v of Athol being mis- 
taken for it. Dr. Murie, On the Development of Fungi within the 

Thorax of Living Birds.” The low forms of vegetable life described did 
not present any characters in the drawings by means of which it could 
be determined ■with any certainty as to whether they were an imperfect 
condition of a Mucediue or an Alga. They consisted of slender filaments, 
mixed with small elliptical spore-like bodies; the whole collected together 

into a pale greeuisli spot. Mr. Cooke and Professor Perceval Wright 

were of opinion that they were rather of an algoid than a fungal character. 

Dr. Bastian made some observations on the development of organisms 

in closed cavities as conclusive arguments for the truth of the so-called 
spontaneous generation theory. 

Augmt 5. — There was no meeting, but an excursion was made, under 
Professor Balfour to Linlithgow. The party followed the banks of the 
Avon. The woods eoiitaiii a good many naturalized plants, such as 
Geranium phmnm., SgmpJiylam Utberomni^ Bianthus harbatm, Lysmaclda 
th/rsijlora was met with near the canal. Campanula latifolia^ MyrrldB 
odorata, NeofMa Nldus-ams^ and EpipactU latifolia were collected. 

August 1. — Professor Wyville Thomson, F.E.8., presided. Mr. A. G. 
More, F.L.S., called the attention of the meeting to some fine living spe- 
cimens of Spiranthes genmipara, LiudL, or E* Eommizoviana, Gluim., as 
it had lately been renamed. The plant had been collected by himself 
during an excursion lately made to Berehaven, the only European locality 
where this Orchid is known to occur, and the specimens, though obtained 
now three weeks ago, still exhaled the delicious and delicate perfume 

which is characteristic of the Irish Lndies’-tresses. Mr, A. G. More, 

F.L.S. , also made some remarks on Erioplwrum alpimmi, L., observing 
that his friend and colleague Dr. Moore, had, lie believed, been imposed 
upon when he announced it as an Irish plant (see Journ. of Bot. V. 

Sareocgphnla Gtrrardi ViXiiX Sarcosi-emum vimiiuile^ both asclepiads, whicli grow 
intertwined, and can only ho told by examination of their ilowers (see ‘ Thcsrairns 
Capensia,’ ii. p. d8). , , 
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p. 46). Mr. More had himself visited the alleged locality, near Mill- 
street, and, after a search of many hours on the borders of the lake, satis- 
fied himself that there is no trace of B, alpimm in thtit locality. 13r. 
Moore had also, during another season, taken great pains in searching for 
the plant, but did not succeed in finding it, and the authors of the 
‘ Cybele Hibernica ’ now both believe either that Scly'piis cmpitosus, 
whose spikes are often slightly woolly with the growth of the bristles, 
were mistaken for it, or that some mistake was made in transmitting the 
specimens sent from Cork by Mr. Sullivan, which, though seemingly very 
old and battered, belong to the right species. With regard to the second 
supposed Scottish locality of E. alpbimn, he had the authority of his 
friend Dr. Balfour to say that he had always felt some slight doubt about 
the single specimen found in his herbarium, and this doubt was much in- 
creased on his recognizing the absolute identity of the single specimen 
with others certainly collected in Forfar, and whicli are glued to the 
same sheet in the University Herbarium. Hence the plant must for the 

present be erased from the British as well as the Irish Flora. 

Professor Balfour, after thanking Mr. hlore for his communication, 
and for the presentation of the plants of Neottia to the Botanic 
Gardens, stated that the specimen of Eriophorum alpimm , from the 
University Herbarium, was among dried specimens of Scirpiis ccdspUosu-s, 
collected by him at Durness, in Sutherlaudsliire, on 21st August, 1827, 
during the first botanical excursion which he took with Dr. Graham, 
when a junior student of the class of botany. The plant was glued 
down with specimens of S, cmpUomis^ and the name and date were 
put down on the label accompanying them. The plant was not de- 
tected as being Eriophorum alpimm till many years afterwards. There 
can be no doubt that the plant was among the specimens of the 
Sutherland Scirpus cmpiiosus ; if not collected at the same time as these, 
it is not easy to account for its appearance there. Professor Balfour never 
collected Eriophorum oilphmm^ at Eestennet, and the only specimens in 
his herbarium were presented to him by Sir W. Hooker in 1S37 and 
1838. These specimens, being very precious, were glued clown at once in 
Professor Balfour’s herbarium, and there were no cluplicates. If, as Mr. 
More thinks, the specimen has been accidentally placed among the Scirpus 
caspitosus, it is not easy to conjecture how this has taken place, for clupli- 
cates of Eriophorum alpinum are certainly not easily procuretl. How- 
ever, the only way in whicli the matter could be settled would be by 
undertaking a visit to Durness, and endeavouring to find the plant again. 

Professor Babiiigton hoped that the retired locality of the Spiranihes 

would preserve it from extirpation. It was a most interesting plant ; it 
was at first identified with an American species by Sir W. Hooker, a view 
in which he himself at one time agreed, but as to which he was not now 
certain, in fact it was probably uncertain. Latterly Professor Keichenbadi 
had identified it with the Kamtchatkan Romauzovlana , but of the projiriety 
of tins he hud doubts. Eriophorurti alpinum was certainly an unfortunate 
affair ; an imposition had been attempted upon Dr. Moore. A similar 
thing happened at the British Association at Cork. The Irish locality must 
certainly be given up. The Scotch plant was a more difficult matter ; a 
label had, however* been probably misplaced. lie himself did not think 
that it grew in N. Sutheiiandshire, though inasmuch as the plant was a 
native of N* Europe, this was not an unlikely locality. Between imposition 
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and extirpation tlie plant hud ceased to possess a claim to a place in the 

3h*itish Flora. Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys remarked on the injury to science 

iTom the rapacity of collectors. Professor Balfour thought this wiis 

overrated. Plants were not easily extirpated by botanists. The Clova 

rarities showed no signs of diininutioii. Professor Balfour exhibited 

Jttnens effttsm with both spirally-twisted and spirally-curled leaves. It 
had been sent from Belfast by Mr. David Bishop, and propagated (by 

division) in Edinburgh Botanic Garden. Professor Thiseitoii Dyer 

mentioned the effect of spiral twisting, in Galium and Dl^sacns, in con- 
verting a verticillate into a spiral arrangement of leaves. Tills must 
be distinguished from the conversion of a verticil into a spiral by mere 
elongation of the internodes, in which case there is no twisting of 

the axis. W. A. Lewis, “ A Proposal for a Moditication of the strict 

Law of Priority in Zoological Nomenclature in certain cases.'’ lliis 
paper gave rise to a discussion on the whole subject of priority. There 
was a strong feeling amongst the botanists and entomologists present 
to condemn bibliographical resurrectionists of obsolete names. Pro- 

fessor Babington thought a name in use in foreign books should be 
adopted to the sacrifice of our own, if really possessed of a prior claim. 
He allowed, however, that there was a raking up which was very objec- 
tionable. There was, it was true, an undoubted right to upset a generally 
received name by one found in an oliscure memoir or inaugural disserta- 
tion, but it was a right which should remain in abeyance. It was justi- 
liable to correct a name which turned out to be wrongly applied ; this was 
a proper recognition of the penetration and correctness of an overlooked 
writer. As a mere result of obscure bibliography, the resurrection of 

obsolete names was a system which should be put a stop to. Professor 

Thiselton Dyer advocated common-sense as a useful principle in the 
matter. It would he absurd to upset the name of Polygonum Pet*su 
earla because applied to another species in the LinuEBan lierbarium. 
Too much attention should not be paid to the practice of French writers ; 
they were notoriously perverse in such matters, witness their maintaining 
tlie sole breach of uniformity in the nomenclature of the chemical elements, 
in calling nitrogen azote, in opposition to the practice of every other 
country. — — Canon Tristram thought common-sense a dubious principle. 
Other speakers addressed the section from the zoological stand-point. 

Mr. J. Sadler, ‘‘ On the Species of Grimm ia (including Sclmtidium') 

as represented in the ueigliboiirhood of Ediuburgli." The principal dis- 
tinction separating Sclmtidhm from Grimmia rests on the arbitrary 
character of the adhesion or partial adhesion of the columella to the lid, 
and should be neglected. In Greville's ‘Flora Edinensis ’ (1824), six 
species are described as occurring within ten miles of Edinburgh. Hi 
Balfour and Sadler’s ‘Flora of Edinburgh' (1803), ten species are 
enumerated; in the second edition (1871) this is increased to fifteen. 
Ten of these occur upon Arthur's Seat. With the exception of G. tricko- 
fltylla they are found to prefer the amygdaloidal trap, and very rarely 
occur on the basalt in a very stunted and starved condition. At one part 
of the hill, where the upper drive cuts the rocks to the back of the 
basaltic columns of Samson's Bibs, there is an area of very limited extent 
where the whole teu species can be collected in a few minutes. The 
paper concluded with notes on the arrangement and distribution of the 
EdiuburgU species. G. confer Funk, is abundant on Arthur’s Seat in 
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some plares. Althoiip;'li not noticed in any list of Greenland plants, 
it ocenrred on pieces of lava brought from Greenlainl as ballast, and used 
iu the Botanic Gardmi for rockwork. 6r. pnimusa, W'ils. ms., was de- 
tected in Br. Greviile’s herbarium. It was collected in 1847 iu tim 
King's Park, Edinburgh (see Jourii. Bot. VIIL 205). G, miodon, B. and 
Sell., was first discovered in Britain by Mr. W. Bell, on Arthur’s Scat, in 
1800. 6r. orbienLark, B. and Sch., was first detected in Britain by Mr. 

Sadler, on Arthur’s Seat, in the same year. J. Birkbeck Nevins, On 

the Changes which occur in Plants during the Ripening of Seeds.” Tins 
paper consisted of a number of unconnected remarks on changes in the 
direction of the pedicel after the expansion of the liower. In DiyUcdlH 
and other Scrophtlarinem the seed-vessel becomes erect, otherwise the 
seeds would fall out before they are ripe ; Llmmdla is an obviously ex- 
plicable exception. In plants such as Carijophjllacem and llimimudacace^ 
which flower during summer, the pedied is usually -erect. In Ildleborm 
it is drooping after dowering, the persistent floral envelopes protecting 
the fruit. The same thing is observable iu many autumnal dowering 
plants, such as Tagedes, where the involucre in tiie droojiing indorcscence 
roofs over, as it were, the fruits. The author concluded by propounding 
Ids views as to the morphology of Cruciferous fruit. The replum and 
placentas he regarded as a contiiuiatiou of the axis bewaring two terminal 
leaves, which, becoming redexed, adhere to the axis, and are, in fact, the 
valves of the capsule ; wiieii the capsule ripens the adhesion relaxes, an<l 

the leaves uncoil. Professor Wy ville Thomson remarked that the facts 

detailed iu the paper were familiar enough as a matter of description, but 
were interesting in a teleological point of view. He doubted whether the 
explanation of the fruit in would dnd much acceptance amongst 

botanists. Professor Thiselton Dyer, On the Minute Anatomy of the 

Stem of the Screw-pine {Faiuhniu utUis)F Except that the tissues are 
less indurated, the general structure of the stem and the arrangement of 
the dbro- vascular bundles resembles that met with in Palms. The 
bundles, however, are somewhat remarkable, from containing vessels 
which belong to the scalariform type. In a transverse section tlmse 
bundles are seen to become smaller towards tlie circumference and more 
condensed, forming a well-dediied boundary to the narrow cortical portion 
of the stem. T'he bundles are, however, continued through the cortical 
portion, but are reduced to little more tlian a thread of prosenchyma, in 
the cortex tliere arc numerous large cells, containing raphidcs ; these also 
occur in the rest of the stem, but are less frequent. Crystals of another 
kind are found in connection with the fibro-vnscular bundles. These arc 
contained each in a scpiarish-slmped cell, forming part of a string or 
chain. A number of these strings are distributed round the circum- 
ference of each iibro-vascuiar bundle j they are especially abundant in its 
cortical contiunatioiq as they do not suffer a degradation })roportionate 
to tilat of the other constituent tissues. This peculiar arrangement of 
crystal-bearing cells seems probably unique. The crystals are four-sided 
prisms with pyramidal apices. They are almost certainly composed of 
calcium oxalate, though they are too minute and isolated with too much 

difficulty to allow of their satisfactory examination. Professor Dickson 

was much struck with the peculiar arrangement of the bundles in the dia- 
gram ; prosenchyma mixed with vessels was shown both upon their inside 
ami, outside. ' Pie 'was doubtful as to Professor Thiselton Dyer’s cxplana- 
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tion tliat tills arose from tlie fusion of two bundlcjs liack to back. He 
Inid liimself ascertained the occiuTeuce of extremely largo scalariforrn 
duets in Smlax. It was evident that geologists should be careful in de- 

iermining plants from the nature of the vessels. Professor Wyville 

Thomson said that the chaindike crystal-bearing tissue would, if it proved 
characteristic of Screw-piues, be a valuable means of determining the na- 
ture of some fossil monocotyledonous stems. Neil Stewart, Observa-. 

tions on the Intimate Structure of Spiral Ducts in Plants, and their 
Eelationship to the Flower.” It is to be regretleti that this paper was 
permitted to be read. It exhibited a fundamental misconception of the 
most elementary points in vegetable minute anatomy. A considerable 
portion of the paper was devoted to the description of “ a vascular 
system” within the epidermal cells of a Rose-petal, “ rivalling in com- 
plexity the structure of tlie human eye.” [A reference to Carpenter’s 
‘ The Microscope,’ 4th edition, p. 4:25, will show what the author really 
attempted to describe.] 

Aiigmt 8. — Professor Balfour, On the Cultivation of Ipecacuanha in 
the Edinburgh Botanic Garden for transmission to India.” Besides the 
plant which had long been in the garden, what was apparently another 
species had been received from Dr. Gunning, It resembles more than 
the garden plant the figure of Martins. The leaves were more pointed 

and less leathery. Professor W. C. Williamson. On the Classification 

of the Vascular Gryptogamia, as affected by recent Discoveries among the 
Fossil Plants of the Coal-measures.” The author thought that justice 
had never been done to Professor King, of Galway. He did not say that 
his paper ('Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal/ 1814) was accurate 
either in details or in its broad features, but thought, nevertheless, that 
the value of the coinrauuication had never been recognized. He wished 
to insist on the exogenous growth of tlie woody axis belonging to stems 
of the Carboniferous Cryptogams. In Calamites, which, though not ex- 
actly Eqiiisetacem, were their representatives, the central pitli urns siir- 
roimdecl by a cylinder of wedges resembling those of young Dicotyledons. 
These wedges sometimes not less than two inches in thickness, and wholly 
vascular, were a clear proof of exogenous growth. Amongst Lycopodia - 
ceous plants, ikdolphe Bronguiart distinguished Lepidodendroid and 
Sigiilarian plants. In Slgillana there were two distinct zones, but in 
Le/idmiendrori there was no sncli arrangement ; these he regarded as Lg~ 
copodkeem, but Bigillarias as gymiiosperins. However, he (Professor 
Williamson) was in a position to show that in Lepidodmdrori tliere is a 
representative of the second ring. Lepidodmidrou^ according to his view, 
has a vascular pith, surrounded by a true woody zone, from which bundles 
are given o£ The specimen had been carefully figured by Carruthers, 
though he differed from him in details, especially in asserting the existence 
of medullary rays. There was a very elaborate cortex, very corky in some 
plants, very fibrous in others. The Slgillaria vasoulark^ of Biiiney, in- 
cludes two forms, one in which the medulla is ditferentiated into medul- 
lary cells, and peripheral vessels C medullary zone’), and the woody zone 
exhibits medullary rays. The Blploxylon, of Corda, has proved that rays 
do not proceed from the medulla, but from the wmocly zone. In Btlgwiaria 
he also maintained that the vascular bundles proceeding from rootlets ai’e 
derived from the cyliiuler and not from the medulla. In these plants, as an 
evolutionist, he looked upon the ' medullary zone’ as corresponding to the 
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* metiullary slieatli’ in recent plants. The consideration of the extinct 

forms of higher Cryptogams showed him that the term Acrogeiis must be 
given up, and led iiini to propose their division into two groups, correla- 
tive with those of Phanerogams. Amongst Cryptogamic Kxogens he 
would include IHquisetace^, Li/copod iacer^, Isoeiacefe, The Ferns would 
constitute the Esidogens. Mr. Carruthers congratulated Professor Wil- 

liamson on his acquaintance with Professor King’s paper, which he (Mr. 
Carruthers) had been the means of bringing to his notice. The so-called 

* vascular pith,’ according to his view, was entirely composed of vessels, 
some very short ; anything like the truncated cellular tissue shown in the 
diagram was not shown by the specimens. Dr. Plooker had suggested 
the term ' utricles’ for these, as a kind of compromise between vessels and 
cells. The structure of Fern stems was precisely that of Sllgmnna ; 
from the vascular cylinder pass off vascular bundles carrying with them a 
considerable quantity of cellular tissue. In liijmenophjllmn^ however, 
there was the opposite arrangement, a vascular axis instead of a cylinder; 
so that, according to Professor Williamson, Ferns would be split up into 
two groups. The vascular bundles were scattered in some Lyoopodiacece^ 
but in Lycopodium they were united into a central axis, and this was 
precisely the same as in LepldodeudrorL Classification must be based 

entirely on the reproductive organs. Professor Dickson thought the 

‘ vascular pith’ was undoubtedly a central axis. He should like to know 

what distinct evidence there was of the existence of a cambium layer. 

Prof. McNab could not agree with Prof. Williamson in his interpretation 
of the structure of these stems. Botanists are all agreed in this, that 
Lepidodetidron and their allies are closely related to the Ly copods. Now we 

‘“know that the Lycopods, like the Ferns, have closed fibro-vascukr bundles 
wiiich can only grow for a certain time, and then, all the cambium being 
converted into permanent tissue, growth must cease. The key to these 
structures is to be met with in Lycopodium ChmmFcyparmus^ in w^liich 
“we have a cylinder of wood-cells sniTOundiug the central cylinder of united 
hbro- vascular bundles. This cylinder of wood- cells represents and is a 
mere modification of the cellular tissue met with in the ordinary stems of 
Lycopods. lu this way it follows that the central portion is not a pith, 
but consists of the central group of fibro-vascular bundles. It also follows 
that the wood cylinder in these stems is not the homologue of the wood 
cylinder of an ordinary exogen. He thought the ckissificaiion of these 

plants proposed by Prof. Williamson quite untenable. Prof. Thiscllon 

Dyer was glad that Prof. Williamson liad at last brought his papers to 
the section wliere they could be properly discussed. He thought it was 
a great mistake to dissociate, as was so frequently done, the study of 
extinct from that of recent forms. The proposed arrangerntmt seemed to 
him to violate ail the canons of natural classitication. It was impossible 
to separate Equisekwem from Ferns. It was a caricature of evolution to 
hint any analogy between Prof, Williamson’s * medullary zone ’ and tlie 
medullary sheath. 

{To he contimed,) 


Belfast Natdbalists’ Field Cldb. — The third excursion for this 
season took place on Saturday, July 8th, the locality selected being the Cave 
Hill Quarries and Deer Park. The sections exposed here are vep^ instruc- 
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tive, ranging tliroiigli lias, greensand, and clialk,witli tlie nsnal capping of 
basalt, wliicli also bursts through the sedimentary rocks in the form of 
dykes. On the debris of the quarries two rare plants were found, viz. 
LitJiospermum officinale and Orobanche rubra, i\\Q latter on the roots of the 
wild Thyme (Th/mm Serppllum). Those present had a good opportunity 
of verifying tiie fact, as the plants were easily dug out of the loose debris 
and the connection observed. In the Deer Park, not far from the 
quarries, is the only Irish habitat for the Musk Moschatel {Adoxa yAoscIia- 
tellina). It grows here in small quantity, and completely hidden under 
large blocks of stone. It has been known in this station for forty years 
at least, and is evidently quite wild, there not being a trace of any intro- 
duced plants in the Park, save the trees so recently planted. It had 
been announced that at this excimsion the habitat of a rare Pern would 
be indicated, and a special prize was ottered by one of the members for the 
first specimen discovered, one of the conditions being that none of the 
plants were to be removed. Accordingly, on leaving the quarries the ])arty 
were taken higher up the hill, and the field was pointed out in which the 
Moonwort (^BotrycMum. Zuuaria) grows very sparingly. This rare little 
fern only grows to a height of two to four inches, and is usually hidden 
by the Grass and otlier larger plants ; consequently the contest was a 
pretty severe test of keenness of sight and powers of observation. In a 
short time the rain commenced again to pour dowm in torrents, accom- 
panied with thunder and lightning, so that the search had to be continued 
under shelter of umbrellas. Ultimately Mr. P. A. Lockwood was declared 
the winner, and the prize (SeemaniTs ‘ British Perns at One Tiew *) was 
handed to him by the chairman of the day. Rev. George Robinson, A.M. 
The Adder’s-tongue Fern was plentiful in the same field, and also the 
Yellow-oat Grass (ffrisetitm flaxescens). Specimens were also collected 
here of the Prog Orchis {Habenaria viricUs) and of the greater Butterfly 
Orchis (/A cJilorantha') . The party now pursued their course to the 
summit of the mountain, visiting the well-known Mac Art’s Port and the 
caves. A rare species of Hawkweed, Hkraciiim anglicum, was found 
plentifully on the cliffs, as also the Red-broom Rape, already noticed. 
The Filmy Pern fflytuenophyllum,) is said to have been found on this 
part of the hill, but time did not allow of any search for it. 


On EMiGO- A gricultural Society of Ulster. — June 16///. — 
Thomas Baldwin, Esq.j Superintendent of the Agricultural Department 
of National Education, made an oral communication on “ The Culture 
of Sugar Beet in Ireland.” Prom what he had seen in Prance, Germany, 
and Belgium, he believed that in Ireland there were 6,000,000 acres 
suitable tor its growth in the regular rotations so far, at least, as soil was 
concerned. The beet, however, might contain a large proportion of sac- 
charine matter, and yet not be very profitable for manufacturing purposes ; 
for, if it contained too much saline matter, the saccharine matter would 
be prevented from crystallizing. He took a great deal of pains to com- 
pare the climate of Belgium with that of Ireland. He compared the 
returns of the rainfall and temperature obtained in Brussels with those of 
Dublin for ten years, and he found that in the summer season the average 
temperature of Brussels' was about two degrees higher than that of Dub- 
lin j while the average winter temperature of Dublin was two degrees 
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liio-bcr tlian lliat of Brussels. Thus the Tconu hanperaiure of hoih was 
alike. Now the cultivation of the beet in Be]i>’iimi s’leceecled admimbly, 
and he was in a position to satisfy them, and hoped to prove conclu- 
sively, that so far as climate was concerned, it would succeed in Ireland 
too, and that the slio-htest difference of temperature in summer and winUn- 
was immaterial, thouo;b, of course, temperature was a material element in 
the growth of any crop. Some persons were of opiniovi that, in order to 
a auccessfiil cultivation of sugar beet, not only a high degree of tempera- 
ture was required, but a hot, blazing sun. This was altogdlier a mistake ; 
in order to induce the secretion of a large quantity of saccharine matter 
in beet, the root required to be earthed up, and thus sluuled from the sun. 
Sunlight, so far from inducing a large secretion of sugar, was rather 
inimical to it. Mter his return from the Continent he grew some speci- 
mens of beet, which were analysed in order to ascertain their cpialities. 
Some were growm at Glasnevin and some in county Cork, and he -would 
just say that the specimens grown in Cork, on a light soil, exceeded any- 
thing grown in Trance. Iii 1870 lie grew roots on six different farms in 
different parts of Ireland, including the Model Farm at Ballymoncy, iii 
this county. I)r. Hodges analysed six specimens with tlie following 
result: — No. 1 contained 12T9 per cent, of crystallizable sacclinriiie 
matter; No. 2, 12-83; xN-q. 3, 12-19; No. 4, 12'22; No. 5, 10-63; 
and No. 6, 9 per cent. Dr. Yoelcker analysed a number of spcciinciis 
grown at the hlodel Farm in county Cork, on a poor, hungry, grav(d 
soil with the following result : — No. 1 contained 9*91 per cent, 
crystallizable sugar; No. 2, 10‘60 per cent.; and No, 3, 10*98 
per cent. Two specimens grown on a light, sandy soil, at the Athy 
Model Farm, and examined by Dr. Yoelcker, were found to contain 
10‘78 and 10- 99 per cent, of crystallizable sugar respectively; while 
three specimens, grown at the Model Farm, Ballymoiiey, were found 
to contain 9'01, 9-37, and 10*52 respectively (see also ^ Journal of Botany,’ 
p. 253). The specimens examined by Dr. Hodges were grown at Glas- 
neviii ; and though the investigations were conducted by different inodes, 
the results agreed very closely. Now, an important questioji arose, viz., 
what was the quantity of crystallizjiblc sugar that would justify the mann- 
faeture ? Mr. Beauchamp expressed the opitiion that -wiieu roots contained 
from 8*50 to 8*75 per cent, of crystallizable sugar, the manufacturer would 
be justilietl in extracting the sugar, and Mr. Duncan, who has established 
a large factory near Lomion, wrote to him to say that anything under 9 
per cent, would scarcely jnstily the manufacture. Now, the very lowest 
percentage exhibited by the nualysi.s that had been made was 9 per cent., 
and was equal to the nunimum that had been iixed on as justifying the 
manufacture. 

He now came to the question of questions. He thought he had clearly 
shown) that the beet grown) in Ireland contained a sufficient, percentage of 
crystallizable sugar to Justify manufacture ; and the question tiow was, 
could the manufacturer give the farmer a price that would remunerate liim 
for the cultivation ? He believed he was rather under tin; mark in .stating 
that farmers might easily raise eighteen tons })er acre of chsan roots — they 
could do this without the slightest difffculty. Assuming that for careful iy 
grown roots 20^. a ton could be obtained, the farmer woidd have got 
il8 per acre for his crop, which, he thought, would pay very fairly. 
Considerable injury had been done to beet cultivation in Ireland by ex- 
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aggcratcd statements about tlie produce — some putting it down at forty 
or fifty tons per acre. He would not deal in such statements at all, but 
would confine himself to what he conceived to be the iiiiiiimum that it 
would be possible to realize. Mr. Baldwin then gave the results of some 
experiments he had made to ascertain the ])est position in a rotation of 
crops wliich the best crop should occupy. He had grown it after man- 
gold wiirtzel and Swedish turnips, and the result in both cases was un- 
satisfactory. He grew it on stubble, the preceding crop having been 
grass, and he found the very best results. On comparing his notes with 
Mr. Beauchamp’s, he found that the best results ivere always obtained 
when the crop was grown on soil intermediate between rich and poor, 
always assuming it to be deeply and skilfully tilled. The opinion of the 
best growers of sugar beet on the Conti neat was that the wlieat crop was 
the best to precede it. His own experience showed tliat a very large re- 
turn might be expected after lea oats. He had no doubt, also, that if it 
was grown after wheat, preceded by potatoes, a capital crop would be the 
result. The crop should be put in about the beginning and not later than 
the middle of April; and the drills could hardly be made close enough; 
for, if the plants were large, the percentage of crystallizable sugar would 
be small. The roots ought to be about 2|-lb. or 31b. each. If the beet 
crop was put in after lea oats or lea wheat, it would be necessary to use a 
moderate dressing of farmyard manure— 10 to 12 tons per acre of well- 
rotted dung would be enough. In the experiments he made, when lie 
used as much as 25 tons, the crop was heavy, but the proportion of crys- 
tallizalde sugar was small Mr, Baldwin recommended every cultivator 
to procure seed from seedsmen of undoubted character, or to grow his own 
seed, and to select those plants which produced the greatest quantity of 
sugar ; thus he would increase the sugar-producing qualities of the plants 
— an increase which he thought might be indefinitely extended. As to 
the harvesting, he had no experience of the proper mode of storing the 
beet for manufacturing purposes. On the Continent, they began to store 
it when the leaf began to turn yellow, and it was put into suiikcu pits. 
Mr. Baldwnii stored it precisely the same as mangold wuvtzel. In connec- 
tion with this, lie had to mention that the sample analysed by Mr. Beau- 
cliamp, and which induced him to say it wms splendid, was sent immedi- 
ately after the roots ivere lifted. Later in the season, a sample of the 
same crop was analysed by Dr. Yoelcker, and he reporled that it only 
contained between 7 and 8 per cent, of crystallizable sugar; and later 
again another sample of the same crop was examined, but only 5 per cent, 
could be found in it. These were samples of fclie very same crop which were 
aualysed by Mr. Beauchamp immediately after being pulled, and found to 
contain 12 per cent. This clearly proves the necessity of attending to 
proper storage. Mr. Baldwin dwelt on the advantage of the beet-root as 
belonging to a family of crops, which, by promoting tillage, liberated 
plant food and prepared the ground for other crops. The cultivation of 
beet-root would cause more land to be brougiit under tillage, and thus 
give more employment to the agricultural population, besides furnishing 
a new source of industry. In Ireland a state of things existed unparal- 
leled in Europe. Half the land was in pasture, one-fourth in waste and 
water, and only one-fourth in tillage. 



§oiani:cnl ^'dvis. 

Amonpj new books are to be especially noticed tlie second volume 
(eompletiug- the work) of M. G. Cooke’s ‘Handbook of Eritisb Pnn^i ’ 
(Macmillan), the second volume of the ‘Flora of Tropical Africa,’ by 
Prof. Oliver, Drs. Hooker, Masters, and others, containing the Orders 
Legiuninosm to Ficoideae (Keeve and Co.) ; ‘ Domestic Botany,’ by 
J. Smith, of Kew (Reeve and Co.) ; a new edition of Prof. Balfour’s 
‘ Flora of Edinburgh’ (A. and C. Black) ; and a German translation of 
Joliiisoii’s ‘How Crops Grow.’ 

Mr. Garrnthers, F.B.S., has been appointed consulting botanist to the 
Eoyal Agricultural Society, — a new office. 

bi\ iVugust Neilreieh, a well-known Austrian botanist, died at Vienna 
on June 1st, at the age of hfty-eigbt. He possessed an extensive and 
critical knowledge of the botany of the Austrian empire, and was the 
author of a ‘ Flora of Vienna ’ (1846), a ‘ Flora of Lower Austria ’ (1858, 
with supplements in 1866 and 1869), and very nnraeroiis papers in the 
Viennese scientific journals. His name is preserved in Fetizi’s genus of 
Oomposike, Neilrekhia, and in Sempervwum. NellreicJul, Schott, and other 
species. 

In the person of Dr. Paul Rohrbach, who died on June 3rd, at Berlin, 
before the completion of his twenty-fifth year, one of the most promising 
of the younger botanists of Germany has been lost to science. He had 
devoted his attention largely to the CaryopTiyllace^^ and his excellent mono- 
graph of the genus SlUm was noticed in our volume for 1868 (p. 378). He 
published several useful papers iu the ‘ Linnasa ’ and ‘ Botanisehe EeitungJ 
and a monograph of the European species of Typha in the last volume of 
the Brandenburg Transactions. At the time of his premature death he 
was at work on the Canjopliyllacem and Typliacem for the ‘ Flora Brasi- 
lians is.’ 

We regret to have also to record the death of Dr. Julius Milde, which 
occurred suddenly, on July 3rd, at Meran, whither he had gone for the 
benefit of his health. He is perhaps best known by his useful ‘ Filices 
Eiiropse et Atlantidis, Asim Minoris et Siberiae,’ puhlished in 1867, and 
Ms iiioiiograph of all known Equisetums in the ‘Nova Acta;’ but he 
wrote very numerous papers on the higher Cryptogams and Mosses in 
German periodical and transactions, and has contributed a paper on the 
geogTaphical distribution of the Hqnisefacem to this Journal (see Vol. I. 
p. 32), as well as some shorter notes. His extensive herbaria of' European 
Mosses, of Exotic Ferns, and of Duplicate Mosses are for sale at Messrs. 
Lirapricht, in Breslau. 

Professor Henri Lecoq, of Clermont, a man of very varied and exten- 
sive knowledge, lias also died quite recently, in his seventieth year. He 
was the author of numerous treatises on physical geography, general 
botany, horticulture, and geology, and of an elaborate work, in nine 
volumes, on the Botanical Geography of Central Europe (1854-58), 
which is too little known in this country. He has left to the town of 
Clermont his extensive collections of all kinds. 

Communications have been received from : — W. Carruthers, J. Sadler, 
Prof. Thiselton Dyer, Dr. Braithwaite, J. F. Duthie, W. Phillips, W. G. 
Smith, S, Tucker, J. C.'Melvill, etc. 
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EECENT ADDITIOlSrS TO OUE MOSS ELOEA.— Part IY. 

By E. Eraitiiwaite, M.D., E.L.S. 

' (Plates CXIX., CXX.) 

Dicuanacejl 

Dicranella Sclirehen, robitsfa, Scbpr. — D. ieuia, Wilson, ms. — Re- 
senjbling a starved condition of D, sq?iar}'osa^ but in the leaf structure 
entirely according with D. Schreheri^ with which for the present I retain 
it. Specimens with perfect fruit are given under n. 74 in Eabenhorst’s 
" Eryotheca,’ the lid being shorter than in the typical form. Found at 
various places in Cheshire, at Miluthorpe by Mr. Barnes, and near Melrose 
with young fruit by Mr. Jerdou. 

Ditrickwm zonatum.. (Brid.), Lorentz. — Welma zonata, Brldel, Ery. 
Univ. i. p. 304. — This is the correct synonymy of the plant described as 
D. teuue, 13. in Joiirn. Bot. 1870, p. 228, and for the present that species 
remains a desideratum in our flora. I may add that Mr. Fergussoii sub- 
mitted specimens to tbe late Dr. Xlilde, wdio confirmed the correctness of 
the diagnosis ; the fruit is unknown. 

D. flexicanle^ y. cow pact nvii., Stirton. — D. Wils. ms. — In 

large tufts densely matted with purple radicles ; stems shorter, leaves 
shorter and thicker with denser areolation. Connected with the typical 
form by the var. /3. chuswni^ which Mr. Barnes sends from Helsingtoii 
Barrows, Westmoreland. — Hab. Sides of rills on Beii Lawers (Dr. 
Stirton, 1806). 


Trichostomaceje. 

To this family T unite the TFemacere, for the two groups approximate 
so closely in areolation, that it is not possible to draw any well-deinied 
limit betumcn them. We may, however, conveniently form three sub- 
families, JFeislea, Encalpptea^ Trlclmlomece. 

Wemem. 

Jncectavgbmi miwum, 13. peUiicidmn, Wilson, ms. Leaves pale yel- 
lowish, scarcely at all crisped when dry. — Near Inverary, growing with 
the normal form. 

Weida (§ HywenostpUmu) commutata. Mitten, Proc, Linn. Soc. voL 
i. Supp. p. 32 (Plate CXIX. f. 1). Dio icons, resembling’ carvirosirk. 
Leaves from a sub-oblong base, lanceolate, narrowed, keeled with the 
nerve, which vanishes below apex, cells nearly all elongated and pellucid ; 
periehmtial leaves similar. Fruit like that of /F. curmrostris. Eesenibles 
the %ure of Gymnostoninm pallidisetum, Nees and Hsch. in Bry. Germ., 
but as Mr. Mitten observes, it cannot be referred to any species wdiose 
leaf structure is not described. — Hab. Alpine rocks, Nant-y*Fydd, Wrex- 
ham (Mr. Bowman). For the specimen figured 1 am indebted to my 
friend Mr. Davies, 

J'F. irnudcola^ De Notaris, Epilogo ddla Briol. Ital. p. 598 (Plate 

VOL. IX. [OCTOBER^ 1871 .] U 
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('XiX. f. 2), Dioicoiis ? iu large dense tiifls, iaterwoveii at base uitk 
branched radicles, bright green. Stem innovating* dieliotomously 1-2 in. 
liigbj flexile, reddish, i)cai'ing lax radicles at the lower |’tart from ih(^ axils 
of the leaves. Leaves approximated, erect wlum moist, and often some- 
what secimd on the young shoots, rather soft, papillose at back, from a 
narrowly lanceolate base, gradnally snbulate, channelled, witli a thi}] 
nerve reaching the apex, the margdn not revohite, sharply denticulate 
above and on the back of the nerve ; when dry strongly cirrhate and 
twisted. Cells at base large cylintlraceo-vesicidar, the rest small cpiadrate 
or subliexagonal, filled with deep green chlorophyll. Growing in ex- 
panded tufts like ir. cirrliaia, the leaves resembling those of IF, Bnintonl, 
but longer and the margin not revolute. — Hab. On the base of tire trank 
of an oak in Lower Nuthurst, Sutton Park, Binriingham (J. Bagnall, 
Aiig. 27, 1S70). Identical with original specimens gathered by Carestia 
in the Val trhiirascti near A^erbano. 

Trlcltodome<v. 

As the synonymy of this group has been so carefully worked out by 
Professor Liiidberg in his valuable paper “ Oin dc Europeiska Tricho- 
stomeaC’ (OrdVersigt Kongl. A'etenskaps Akad. Porlnuidlingar, 18G4), I 
take advantage of it to cnimierate all our species, availing myself also of 
Mr. Mitten’s admirable paper on Fotlln (See Journ. Bot. IX. (1871) 
p. 2). This great bvyologist takes by far the most philosophical view of 
the group when he advocates the union of Pottla, Desmaiodon, Tricim- 
domnui and TortuFj^ into one natural genus ; as a matter of convenience, 
however, I retain here the tliree principal, though every one who studies 
tiiem will find that the lengthening of the teeth of Trkhostom.mn, and 
their twisting into those of ToHula, is so gradual that it is difficult to 
draw the Hiie between them, while it separates such closely allied species 
as Trick. c^IludricHm anti Tort, tortuosa. In Tortida I adopt the sections 
used by I)e Notaris. 

EphertiereTfa recAirtiJolla, Picks. 

pH A SCUM. — 1, P. triquetrum^ Spruce; 2, P. muticum, Schreb. ; 3, 
P. Plorkcanum:, W. and M, ; 4, P. acaulon-^ L. (amp Ida turn, Schreb.) ; 
5, P. cur moll am, Hed. 

PoTTiA. — 1, P.pnsiUd, TL'd. 1782 Ehrt. 1787) ; 2, P. recta, 

Lindb. {FFiaHcnm rectum, IVith.) ; 3, P. Starheana, Hed. ; 4, P. empitosa, 
Briicli ; 5, P, truacalnh, L. ; 0, P. crimfa, AA'ils. ; 7, P. JFilmii, Hook. 

8. P. Uttoralh, Alhten, Journ. Bot. IX. (1871), p. 4. Leaves quin- 
q nefarious, oblong, subspathulate, the lower pale, upper green ; upper 
cells half the size of those in P. inincatula, lower oblong pellucid, alt 
sm )Oth ; nerve exciirrent. Capsule oblong-oval, somewhat narrower at 
the mouth, lid rostrate, slightly twisted, male tiower gemmiform. Beach 
at Aldringtoii and Hastings. I have not seen specimens. 

9. P. mperiila, Alitten, Journ. Bot. 1871, p. 4 (Plate CXIX. f, 3). 
Leaves quinqiiefarious, obovate-spathulate, acute, upper cells rliomboidal 
and quadrate hexagonal with obtuse papillae, lower oblong, pellucid, nerve 
exciirrent. Calyptra with a few scattered papillm ; capsule oval ; lid 
rostrate, anthcridia naked in the axils of upper leaves. — Hab, Heiifield 
Mitten; Penzance, Cnrnow ; Jersey, Piquet. 

10. P. viridi/dia, Mitten, Journ. Bot. 1871, p. 5 (Plate CXIX. f. 4). 
Leaves oekdarious, obovate-spatliulate, obtuse, nerve excurrent, margin 
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ri^ciiirved in tlie niidclle, Epper cells liexagoiial, very minutely papillose, 
lower oblong, pellucid. Aiitlieridia as in last ; seta short, calyptra smootli, 
ca|)sule oblong, lid rostrate. Crevices of slate rocks. Plymouth, Koliiies. 

11 . F, Flalmtiy lied. 12. P. bryoidea (Dicks.). 13. P. lancwlata^ 
lied. 

14 . P. intermedia^ Turn. — Gpmiod, intermedium. Turn. ]\liisc. liib. 
p. 7 . t. 1 . f. a-c. — Plants larger than those of P. irnncatnla, and resem- 
bling P. lanceolata ; leaves with the margin revolute for the lower half, 
capsule subcylindric, slightly contracted below the mouth ; annulus com- 
pound, peristome rndiuieutary. Not uncommon in south of England, 
and very different from P. triiHoatula. Mr. Mitten unites it to P. lauceo- 
lata. 

15. P. latifoUa, Schw., C. Miill. 

Triciiostomum. — 1, T. ceriuunn,\l\.i€bm, 2, T. cylinflrlcnm, Bruch; 
3, T. rebel han, Hoff.; 4, T. Inridum, Hscli. ; 5, T. iojiltaceuni, Brid. ; 
6, T. braeltydonikm, Bruch, 1S29 (P. raiitahlle, Bruch, 1S3S) ; 7, T. 
crlspnlnm, Bruch. 

8. T. Jluw-rirerfs, Brucli and MuclI. (Beg. Bot. Zeit. 1829). Bioi- 
cous, laxly tufted, dichotomous, the innovations originating at the fertile 
coma, soft yellow-green. Leaves laxly imbricated, erecto-pateiit, twisting, 
straight when moist, coma! from an oblong base, longly linear-lanceolate, 
the margin strongly undulate, nerve thick, ycUowish, smooth at back, 
prolonged into a short acute point. Cells at base very thin, elongated, 
above minute, hexagonal, very ffncly papillose, the margin above base 
bordered with very thin pellucid cells. Capsule on a long purple pedicel, 
erect, ovato-cylindric, pale, exannulate ; lid conic, obliquely rostrate; 
teeth straight deep purple, roiighisli. — H ab. Shoreham Beach, Mitten ; 
Plymouth, Holmes; Malahide, Dr. Moore ; all barren. 

9. T. littorale. Mitten (Seem. Journ. Bot. VL (1868) p. 99). In com- 
pact tufts, simple or divided by innovations. Leaves comose, yellowish 
green, fuscous when old, erecto-patent, slightly recurved towards apex, 
oblong iiguhite, obtuse, channelled, nerve exeiirrent in a short mucro ; 
cells at base hyaline, oblong and rectangular for as high as half width of 
leaf, but not ascending up the margin, above shorter, rounded and 
obscure. South Coast : Plymouth (Holmes); Hastings (Mitten), Brighton 
(Davies). 

Toetula. 

Sect. 1. Aloidella. 

1 . T. stellala,^d\Yii\)Q\\ 1771. — T. ritjida, Hed. 1787. 2. T. ambiyua^ 

and S, 3. T. aloiden, Koch. 

Sect. 2. CtineifoUee. 

4. 1\ larnellaia, Lindberg. — Potlia cavi/olia, 8. harhido'ides, Durien. 
FoUia yracllk, Boswell P. cavifoUa, var. gracllk, Bry. Brit. Barbiila 
carifoUa, Sehp. Muse. Eiir. Novi fasc. 3 and 4. B. concava, Sehp. — 
Monoicons, in loose incoherent tufts. Stems short, simple ; lower leaves 
smalh‘r; roundish -oval, piliferous, upper broadly oval and spatlmlate, 
pointed, perichmtial narrowly spatlmlate and piliferous ; all very concave, 
with the margin flat, papillose on the back, nerve vanishing with the 
apex, bearing four deeiirreut lamelke; cells at base elongated hexagonal, 
hyaline, above minutely quadrate and chloropliyllose. Setie longisli; 
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siihcyliiidrio, often slig'litlv curved, rufous brown, •fumnved wlieii 
dry, lid with a lono- oblicjuc beak, ainmlus simple; peristoimc imperfect, 
(daihraie at bas(‘, ilumee of slightly twisted unequal teeth, break 

iiway^ with tlu* lid. — On clay covered walls. Bicester and Oxford (IJoswell), 
Aldringtou (Davies), near Edinburgh, Pontefract (Nowell). 

5. 1[ airovlrens (Smith), Lind . — Grimmia atr., Eng*. Bot. t. 1Q015 
(1809). Trlahodouinm comohd/wi, Brid. Dich/ynodon ney'vosits, H^s^ok. 
and Tay], f>. T, CMieifolia^ Dicks. 7. T. marghmta, Br. and 

S. T. VaJiliaHa, Schultz. Monoicous, dwarf, gregarious, or in little 
tufts, resembling T, ytynralis ; leaves oblong*, ciiueate, with the nerve pro-"*' 
longed into an acute green point ; the margin scarcely, or above the base 
only, a little rcvolute, more laxly reticulated throughout ; diaphanous, or 
but slightly opaque, papillose on the back, quite entire; uf)per cells 
inimite angular, marginal rounded. Capsule oblongo-cylindrie, often 
gcidiy carved, lid short, suboblique, conic; basal memWiie loosely tessel- 
lated, lour times ih{mvidth of the annulus. Far. /3. snbjlacclda ; T, ohloy/gi^ 
folia, Wils. Leaves with the margins more or less revolute, cremdate, with 
minute papilho. T, VaMiana was found by Mr. Davies at Angmering, 
in Sussex, and in May, 1871, by Messrs. Sheppard and Westell, between 
May ford Heath and Pirbriglit Common, Woking, Siirrcj. 

9. 1\ canomms, Mont. 10. T. ninralis, Lin. 

Sect. 3. Barhtila. 

I 1. T. miwronata, Bridcl, Sp. Muse. i. p. 268 (1806). — B. Brebissoyri^ 
Brid. Bry. Uiiiv. (1827), Schp. Muse. Eur. Nov. fesc. 3-4!. OlncUdotns 
riparitis, /3. terredriH, Bry. Eur, — Dioicous, tall, in lax pale green tufts, 
becoming dirty brown by age. Stem 1-2 in. high, fastigiate branched, 
with reddisli radicles at base. Leaves erecto-patent, twisted when dry, 
soft, elongato-liiignlnte, raucronate with the stout, excurrent nerve, con- 
cave, with the margin lightly recurved, and suddenly thickened above tlie 
base, minutely pa]>illose on both surfaces ; cells at base hyaline, hexagono- 
rectanguhir, at a])ex minute, rounded hexagonal. Capsule on a stout 
yellow jxxliecl, erect, eyliudraccous, slightly incurved; lid obliquely rostrate; 
t(‘(‘,th on a short tube, joined here and there at base, then free and once 
iwisl.ed to tlu^ left, papillose, orange. — Mr. Davies sends me specimens in 
fruit from vSussex. 

12. T. 'Miygyticfdaia, lied. 13. T. eonwlnia, lied. 14. T. revoliiia, 
Selirad. 15. T. llnrym'huvliiana, Schultz, 

1(). T, mnealU, Drid. Bry. Univ. i. p. 830. — Stem erect, fastigiate 
branched, with 2 or 3 innovations below the perichadinm. Leaves laxly 
imbricatcnl, patent, straight, when dry appressed, not crisped, recurved at 
apf'X, ovato-laiieeolate, very acute, margin fiattish, nerve stout, coloured, 
hcM'Oming obscure and lost in the apex. Cells at base rectangudar hyaline, 
above rotundato-riuadrate, fulvous*. Capsule oblong, nearly equal, when 
empty snbcylindric; lid narrowdy conical, incurved, somewhat obtuse. 
Bruit ri|)C in May. — On walls, south of England, 

17. T. hiHydmia, De Noturis, ‘Syllabus,’ p. 180 . — Barbida virieallSj 
j^. Jlarctda, Bry. Eur. T. mnealls, Bry. Brit. (Plate CXX. fig. 1). — 
Laxly tufted; stem erect, elongated, branched from the base. Leaves 
crowded, widely spreading, long and narrow, recurved, or hooked, from 
an erect base, appressed to the stem, lanceolate, becoming linear and 
subulate, margin at base erect, above piano, entire, nerve reaching apex; 
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when dry the leaves are twdsted and cirrhate. Capsule terete-oblong, 
erect; lid conico-atteiiuatedj ludf* length of capsule. De Notaris after- 
wards united this to vlnealis, but Mr. Mitten pointed out their distinct- 
ness in Seem. Journ, Bot. 1867, p. 325. — Bolton Abbey, Wyiidclitf, 
Aldrington Beach, and Cuckfield (Davies), Plymouth (Holmes). 

18. T. rujidula (Hed.). — Didymodon riyididm, Hed. Mus. Fr. iii. t. 4 ; 
Hook, and Tayl. Muse. Br. Tr'.chosto'nmm riyidiibau^ /3. deusnm, Bry. 
Eur. ; Bry. Brit. p. 114. T> neylecinin, Muls. ms. (Plate CXIX. f. 5). — 
Dioicoiis, densely tufted, subpulvinate. Leaves rigid, not appres^ed and 
imbricated wdien dry, but somevphat curved atid contorted, lanceolate, 
carinate, the base erect and appressed to stem, the nerve thick and con- 
tinued with the lamina into a thick obscure point; cells at base oblong, 
pellucid with tliin wmlis, soon becoming iiicrassate and quadrate. Fruit 
like that of T, spadicea, peristome longer. — II ab. On walls. 

19. T, spadlcea. Mitten; Seem. Journ. Bot. 1867, p. 326. — Trichonto- 
mum rigiduliim^ Bry. Eur. ; Bry. Brit. (Plate CXIX. f. 6). — Dioicous, 1- 
2 in. high, resembling T.fallax^ but more robust, dull green, laxly tufted. 
Leaves patent from the base, when dry incurved and closely imbricated, 
clongato-lanceolate, channelled, the margin recurved below ; nerve distinct 
to Uie apex ; cells rounded and incrassate from the very base, somewhat 
obscure. Capsule on a red seta, erect, cylindric; lid shortly subulate, 
slightly twisted. Peristome short; teeth narrow, on a very short mem- 
brane. — Damp walls and rocks, not uncommon. 

20. T. faliax, Hed . — Bry mu imherbe, Huds. FI. Angl. 1762. — Lind- 
berg adopts Hudson’s name ; but as it was founded on the erroneous idea 
that there was no peristome, it is better to drop it. 

21. T, reflexa^ Bridel, Sp. Muse. i. p. 255 (1806 ). — Barhula ftdlax, 
y. re/iexa, Brid. Bry. Un. i. p. 558. Tortida recurvifoUa , Wils. Aim. Nat. 
Hist. ii. ser. 3. p. 491. Barbnla 7'eom'vifoHa, Sebimper. Tortida fidlax, 

S. recurvf/oUa, Bry. Brit. (Plate CXX. f. 2). — Dioicous, rufous-brown, in 
lax incoherent tufts, more slender than T, fallax. Leaves tristichons, 
recurved and falcate, when dry laxly iiicuinbent, slightly twisted from an 
oblong base, lanceolate, shorter and broader than those of T.fallax, aciiteiy 
keeled, strongly papillose on both sides, nerve vanisbing below apex, 
margin reflexed below ; capsule erect, elongated, cyliiidraceous, regular, 
rufous-brown; lid subulate, beaked; aimulus none; peristome as in 

T. fallax. Very rare in fruit. — Calcareous rocks and wmlls. Scotland, 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, near By dal water (Baker), 

22. T. riifa^ (Lorentz) Braithw . — Didymodoyi rrfas, Lorentz, Moos- 
Stiidien, p, 121, 1864 (Plate CXX. f. 3). — Dioicous, resembling dwarf 
T. gigantea in nifoiis-browu, lax, iiicolieveut tufts. Stems 2-5 in. long, 
often prostrate at base, sparingly dichotomous, dense leaved. Leaves 
recurved wEen moist, solid, from au ovate base, lanceolate, gradually 
apiculate ; margin strongly recurved; nerve vanishing just below apex. 
Cells at base rhomboid, pellucid, at apex minute, quadrate, papillose, 
opaque. Perigynium . enclosing long-necked archegonia, 'without para- 
physes. — Eeported from Ben Lawyers by Dr. Slirton, but I have not seen 
British specioums. 

23. 1 '. recitrvi folia, ]\litten, Proc. Linn. Soc. i. Siippl. p. 34 , 1S59. — - 
1\ viMefdiii,^iiv. yilmlia, Spruce. Grimmia glgmdra, Schp. Syiiops. p. 695, 
1860. Tortilla gigantea, Lindberg (Plate CXX. f. 4). — fi-i large, fuscous- 
green, loose tufts, blackish-brown at base. Plants 3-S in. high, simple or 
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bi-tripartite, robust, dense-leaved, with a few radicles. Leaves trifarioiis, 
squarroso-recurved, wlien dry twisted and sonicwliat crisped, elongate, 
lanceolate, concave, complicate towards apes. ; margin strongly revoliite ; 
nerve strong, reaching apex ; cells at base elongated, with sinnous walls 
like those of Rliacomiinum, above irregularly stellate. — Dripping alpine 
rocks. Ben Bulbeii, Sligo (Moore). 

Sect. 4. S^}itncMa, 

24. T. prhiceps, De iSfotaris, Syll. p. 170, 1838 . — Barhila Milllerl, 
Ery. Ear. 1842. 25. T, rnralh, L. 

2G. T. intermedia, Bridel, Bry. Univ. i. p. 586, — T. ruradis, (3. minor, 
Ery. Brit. Bnrhula ruralis, (3, nipestris, Schp. — Dioicoiis, resembling 
T, ruralis, but growing in sliort, compact tufts, riifesceiit when dry, and 
very hoary from the long liair-poiuts of the leaves. Stem short, fastigiato 
braiiclied. Leaves crowded, erect, appressed when dry, oblong spathulatc, 
carinate, obtusely rounded at apex; margin recurved, and without the 
two longitudinal strim seen in r nr alls ; hair-point often longer than the 
leaf, serrated. Cells twice smaller, very obscure, and papillose. Seta 
and capsule' much shorter, and also the teeth of peristome. — Calcareous 
rocks and old walls. 

27. T. papillosa, Wils. 28. T. latifolia, Bruch. 29. T, snhidata, L. 
Liiulberg considers T. mitcroni folia, to be a variety of this. 

Sect. 5. Tortuosee. 

SO. T, tortmsa, (L.) Ehrt. 

31. T. hibernica, Mitten, Seem. Joiirn. Bot. 1867, p. 329. — uinme^ 
iangiuM KornBclmcliimmm, Bry. Brit. TricliosUmmm clrrliifolimn, Schp, 
ms. DUhjmodon contraversns, VYils. ins. (Plate CXX. f. 5). — Stems elon- 
gated, 2-4 in. high, branched. Leaves laxly inserted, somewhat comose, 
and stellate at summit; the base erect, dilated and clasping above, thence 
spreading and divergent, ovato-Iaiiceolate, passing into lineal-subulate, 
acute, nearly straight, chaiiuclled, cirrhate when dry ; nerve yellowish, 
coutiiuied to apex, smooth at back ; margin erect, quite entire. Cells at 
base pellucid, elongate, rectangular, quickly passing into the raintite 
rounded obscure ones wliich form the rest of the leaf. — Mountains at 
DunkeiTOii, Ivillaniey. Ancedanginm llornsidinejiimim has the basal 
margin serrulate, and in Trichodomiiin cylimlrlcnm the base is scarcely 
wider than the upper part. 

32. -T. nitida, Liiulberg, Oefv. Vet. Xk. Porhand. 1864, p. 252. — Tn- 
ehoslom.nm dijfraetmn, Mitten, Seem. Jouru. Bot. 1868, p. 9S. — Densely 
emspitose, blackish-green. Stem short, rigid, dense leaved, branched. 
Leaves erecto-patent, when dry arcuato-incurved, lanceolate, obtuse, chaii- 
iieiled, quite entire ; margin plane, a little undulated ; nerve terete, very 
thick, and ending in a very short apiculus, when dry pale, and glossy on 
the back ; upper cells indistinct, very minute, densely papillose, those of 
base mueli larger, pellucid, ascending obliquely upward toward margin. 
Leaves very fragile, and usually broken in the middle. — Soiitli-wmst coast, 
Plymouth (Holmes), Torquay (Bonder), Shoreham Beach (Nowell). 

33. P. mmosa, Wilson, ms.; Mitten, Joiirn. Bot. 1867, p. 327. — 
Trmkodommm miimum, Lindbcrg. Bicranella mmom, Wils. (Plate OCX. 
f. 6). — Densely csespitose, dull yellow-green above, tuscoiis below. , Stems 
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interwoven with long verldisli radicles, dichotomous, -|-1 in. high, dense 
leaved. Leaves long, lineal-lanceolate, becoming subulate toivard apex, 
fragile, cirrhate, and twisted when dry ; base short, erect, of numerous 
rectangular, pellucid cells, upper part carinate, with rotund ate quadrate 
cells, ivliich become obscure at apex; nerve reddish, extending to apex; 
margin a little recurved below, sinuous in the upper half, and with a few 
irregular denticulations just below the point. — Hab. On old wails, 
Bangor (Wilson, IS 63) ; on tree roots on the chalk downs of Sussex, 
’Woolsonbiiry, Arundel, etc. (Davies), Cornwall (Borrer)i Plymouth 
(Holmes). 

34. T. frag Hi s. Hook. — Bidgmodon fragilis. Hook, in Drum. ’Miisc. 
Amer. 1 S 2 8 . Turtala, fragilh^ Wils. T, Briiuiniondlf Mi lien. — Dioicous, 
resembling T. tortmm^ in dense interwoven tufts. Stem erect, dichoto- 
mous, clothed below with tomeutum. Leaves densely crowded, lower 
lanceolate, upper longly subulate, and all channelled, entire, with an 
exciirrent nerve, very fragile, erect when moist, sqiiarroso-falcate when 
dry ; cells at base hyaline, above minute, pn[)illose on both sides. Cap- 
sule erect, ovatci-obloiig, slightly curved ; lid conic, with a long oblique 
beak. — Wet clefts of rocks. Ben Lowers (M'Kinlay, 1865). 

35. T, squarrosu,'BvkL — Flearoc/icjcde aqnarrosa, Lindberg, 

Geralodon jjnrpureus^ L. 

Explax.itiox of Plates CXTX, axl CXX. 

Plate CIX. — Fig. 1. TlW.sva; commuiatu. Fig. 2. IF. truntaeola. Fig. 3. 
Poitia aspenila. Fig. 4. P. cmcUfoVui. Fig. 5. Todida rigid ula. Fig. 6. 
2\ spadicea. 

Plate CXX.—Fig. 1. Tovtula insulana. Fig. 2. T. fpjlexa. Fig. 3. T.riifa. 
Fig. 4. T. reciirdfolia. Fig. 5. T.lilhernica. Fig. 6. T.mniosa. /leaf; /a leaf 
apex ; I h leaf base ; I x leaf section ; c capsule ; v calyptra ; r radicltis. 


ON THE FLORA OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

By Robert Tucker, M.A. 

The warmest thanks of all persons interested in the botany of the Isle 
of Wiglit arc due to Mr. A. G. More for his full Supplement to l)r. 
Bromiield’s excellent ' Flora Vectensis,’ contained in previous numbers of 
this Journal. His labours and successes in tin's held are second only to 
(if not on a par with) those of his lamented predecessor. If it were 
not too much to expect from one who has so many calls upon his time 
already, one could wish that he would concentrate his powers iii the 
drawing up a new Flora of the district, eschewing the descriptions given 
by Dr. Broiidiold, and modelled (as I have suggested, ?oI. VIIL p. 158) 
on the ‘ Floi'a of Middlesex ’ type. It might be brought out as the first 
part of tile loug-looked-for ^ Flora of Hants.’ A haiidv-book ” to the 
botany of the Islaiui is, I think, a real desideratum ; ami as no one is so 
competent for the work as Mr. More, I hope, if he reads these remarks, 
he will consider the matter favourably and make a note of it.” 

In sucli.awvork as Dr. Bromfiehl’s there are, of course, many little 
inaccuracies ; and the numlier of these was most likely increased by the 
circumstances under which the work was edited. 1 niay, perliaps, point 
out some before I close my remarks. There arc some few also whicii 1 
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liave (letected in tlie Supplemental Notes. I shall not clv^Tdl very ])artieU' 
krly upon these, but (irst record some few additional localities of my own, 
priucipaliy detected iu the years 1864 and 1865. Following- Mr. More’s 
example, I shall endeavour not to give any wldcli have ]}een recorded 
elsewhere publicly. I do not know if the MSS. observations made by 
I)r. Bromfield in liis interleaved copy of the ' Flora iiantoniensis ’ (pre- 
served at Kew) have appeared in print, but shall forbear to give them. 

RammciiliiS Jiecleracetts, L. Dr. Broraheld and sul)seqiieiit writers seem 
to have overlooked FI. Vectiana, p. 23. “ In a pond near Pann, Weston, 
St. Helen’s, etc.” 

R, parvijlorHSy L. Fields near Tolt Copse, 1864 and 1865 ; field near 
Beckett’s Copse, 1870. 

Berheris vnlgaris, L. (p. 75). Only one locality is in FI. Vect. 

Fapaver somnifenm, L. Field near Tolt Copse. 

CheUchninm majns, L. Bowcombe ; Gatcombe ; and near other ham- 
lets, seldom more than two or three plants in a locality. 

{Lephlium Braba, L. 1 am under the impression that Mr. Stratton and 
I found this on the railway line from Newport to Cowes, May, 1868 ; but 
as Im does uot^ reineiober our having found it, and the entry in my note- 
book has a query appended, most likely I am iu error.] 

He! la nth' in Uhl vnhjare, Gawt. (p. 136), The authority should be T). 
Turner, as iu Snooke, p. 22 ; Bromfield, p. 50 ; not given in ‘ Botanist’s 
Guide’ (T. and D.). 

Baponarla oJicbmUs, L. I saw this plant iu Mr. Watson’s locality at 
Freshwater, and looked upon it there as nothing more than an escape 
from a garden. I have not seen the plant there for some years past. 

Lpchm vehpertina, Sibth. With pale pink or flesh-coloured flowers, 
Arreton. 

Malm mosehata, L. St. George’s Down. 

M. roimidlfoUa, L. Arreton churchyard ; still very frequent about 
Fresli water. 

Eppericiim AndrosmmmK L. Dr. Bromfield has omitted references to 
Bot. Guide, p. 320 ; FI. Yectiaua, p. 29. In copses about Freshwater. 
Germiimi RoherUanmu, L., fl. albis. Blackwater marsh. 

Tri/hlmm mbterraueiim, L. Guniett, 1864 (and, I think, St. George’s 
Down, 1865). 

T. inecoiiafniii, L. Bridge near Freshwater Church, 1871. 

Medivago safica, L. Fitdd near Araos Hill 5 slipped land by fort, 
Colwell Bay; and field near Marrow’s Hotel, Freshwater, in 1870, the 
first locality in 1871 also. 

Ram ionieuiosa, Sm. Isle of Wight, Mr. S. Woods ” ; Bot. Guide, 
p. 318; not given in Bromfield. 

Sediim migVwuhb^ Huds. (p. 142). This is the plant correctly quoted 
by Dr. Bromfield from Garnier’s list (i. c.), and not S, TeUpJdtim. 
Warren in Freshwater; FI. Vectiana, p. 19. 

S. dmgphglliim, L. Only a few plants detected oil Binding Church, ' 
by ^lessrs. Stratton, Bkrner, and myself this year, in consequence of 
alterations. {Cderach officiuanwi, Willcl., I fear is also almost, if not quite 
gone.) 

Ckrgsosplemum opposHijalltun, L. First detected by me, I think, in 
Spring Lane, Carishrooke, April 30th, 1804 ; grows much less exten- 
sively there now, as stated by Mr. Stratton. 
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Ojn'mn macnhlnni^ L. A few plants on Bowcombe Down, 1865. 

Ficris Iiierac/oides, L. Near Watergate, Newport. 

ClcJiorifna Inl^bm, L. “ Field between Cowes and Newport.’' Fi. 
Yectiaiia, p. 30. 

M'igeroi acrh, L. Several places about Fresliwatcr, roadside near 
Norton - “near Whitecross,” FI. Yectiana, p. 31. 

Cineraria campesiris, Eetz. I tliink Mr. More’s remarks on “Belhaii ” 
have set this matter at rest. The examination of Garnier’s list almost 
convinced me as to the correctness of the hypothesis 1 had long before 
formed. 

lunla Eeleuinm, L, Also in a hedge bordering the marsh at Easton. 
The Totiand plants are generally cut down before the tiowers are fully 
blown. 

Vinca major ^ L. In the Fi. Vectensis the station at Yarnioutli, quoted 
ir. B. Snooke, should be Withering, Bot. Guide and FL Yectiana.” 
Near Bowcombe Farm, an escape. 

Genilahn caaipedrie, L. (j). 167). The date is, by a mistake, given 
1869, instead of 1864, as in the paragraph cited (Yol. YIII. p. 160). 

[^G.coUina, WTth., of Gander’s list, is only Qanipanala glomrata^ L. 
See FL Yect. p, 291 note,] 

Hgoscgamm nige)\ L. Yery plentiful ou shore near Fla mpstead Ledge, 
(t feel sure this must have been recorded, but cauuot lay my hand upon 
the record.) 

Solannm nigrum, L. Gurnett ; St. George’s Down; New Yillage, 
Newport ; Freshwater. 

Jjnga reptane, L. /3 (11, albis). Forest Eoad, south side, near Gun- 
ville Lane, June, 1865. y. (piid\ liowers). Gurnett, 1805. 

Neptda Caiaria, L, Near the racecourse, Bowcombe Down, in one 
spot, with Mr. Stratton; hedge at back of old windmill. Freshwater, 
1865 ; Amos Hill, Freshwater, 1870. 

Flantago Corouopm, L. Cowes, Freshwater, etc., 1865. 

\_Airiplejo HaUnuis, L. What I take to be this shrub, has attracted 
my notice for some years on the bank of the stream close to the bridge 
near Freshwater Churcli. 1 have never seen it in llower.j 

Polggonntii liiiorale, Link. Tothuul’s Bay, June 30th, 1864 ; June 1st, 
1865. (A Polggoniun, which I took to be P. Mali, I found also at Tot- 
land’s Bay August 16, 1864; August 24, 1865 — confirmed in my diag- 
nosis by Journal, p. 173.) 

Upipaclis latifoUa, Sw. The authority for Shanhliu and Godshill, 
Bromfield, p. 489, should be referred back to Bot, Guide. 

(jMalaxk paliidosa, Sw. As I have shown in ^Science Gossip,’ (1870, 
p. 234), this plant is stated by Dr. Bromfield in the Kew MSS. of the 
‘ Flora Haiiton.’ F. v. vol. x. p. il2 note, to have been mentioned to him 
by Dean Gamier as one which the Dean believed he had found in the 
island.) 

Allium vmeale, L. Three or more years running in the hedge of a 
field at the back of Middleton House; abundant and fimdy in flower by 
the Yar (east bank), 1870. 

Asplenum Rat a-mur aria, L. Plentiful on Thorley Church, most likely 
will be destroyed by the alterations. 

/hpJenmu Trkhomantm, L. On the north side of Carisbrooke (.■hiircli, 
1864, 
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There is a slight coufiisiou in the ^ Flora Yoct{‘,iisis ’ iu the case of some 
few piuiits as to book authorities, cf. Mmilia I'otiiddifoUa and xl/. pi'-ierila, 
with the Bot. Guide aud FL Yeetiaiia; also the Doctor omits gcuerally 
to give Air. iSuookc’s references to iirst discoverers (this last writer, how- 
ever, is not always correct). 

But I must only further refer to tlie subject of localities by citing one 
or two additional extracts, besides those which I have given in former 
numbers. The author of ‘Holiday Fixeursious of a Naturalist’ writes, 
that he found “ Tliesimu on the chalk downs (p. 50) ; near Liiccombe, 
under the cliffs, grew the Lathjnis sylvestrls, Aladder, and A^penila 
cyHaucIuecA (p, 53) ; “ we found Orchis fusca in a thicket in the Uuder- 
ciiiF; Irisfieiidmihia abounded in places — Monotropa awA. Sllene anglica, 
also to be found,” this at ATntnor ([). 53) (has 0. fusca really been 
found in the i.-iand?); then at Carisbrooke “ we picked Thesi/au hdow 
t!m castle walls, and Astragalus IlgpogloUm and Teiwrlam. Oimnuedrgs 
arc also to be found in this locality” (p. 5G). As regards the last two 
plants our author is evidently quoting from ancient authority, which had 
perhaps no solid foumlation in fact. 

In Priscilla H'akeiiLdirs ‘'Family Tour through tlie Britisli Empire,’ 
15th ed. LStO) 1 find that (p. 455) near Yentuor “the elegant wood- 
vitch, larger iiimitory, aud wild maddor (so are the plants named) were 
presenteti to the young botanists.” 

As I have elsewhere stated (‘Science Gossip,’ 1870, p. 201), there are 
tliirty-two Isle of Wight plants given in the ‘ Flamjjshire liepository List,’ 
Tliese are cited in the ‘ Flora Vectensis ’ as due to Piilteney ; the author’s 
explanation of the matter is given iu the Phytologist,’ vol. iii. p. 428. 
The authors of the ‘Botanist’s Guide’ (1805) quoted tiiis list as 
Puiteney’s, yet tliey could hardly have seen it, I think, as they omit 
references to sixteen of the Isle of Wight plants, and other plants, as I 
luive siiown (S. G. 1. c. supra)^ they quote as on Pulteiiey’s authority, 
wdiicii are not included in the list. These last may possibly have been 
taken from the ‘ Gatalogue of Plants of Dorset.” As the Yeetensiaii 
plasits iu this list are so few, aud the work is a scarce one, I iuive thougiit 
it w'eil to traiiscri!)e it. Irk fwtida. Isle of Wight ; Tamarix gnUlcK^ 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight; TAanai. HsUailmu.mnfld^ of Wight; L, fe- 
daifoluiu/, m-ar Hyde, Isle of Wuglit ; Seilht veraa, near Newport, Isle of 
Wiu’Iit ; Vlilora prrfAiala, Isle of Wiglit ; Erica I'lihj,, cinermAdAd'alix^ 
all varieties wliite, Isie of lYiglit ; Tcacrlnui Cknramh'gH^ Carishrocdvc 
Castle, Isle of Wiglit ; Orokiuche cfcndea. Srcipiiill, Isle of Wight ; 
Fisnui hiarilii.iau, Samlowu Beach, Isle of Wight ; Lathgnis la/fo/dis, 
ditto; Chieraria alplda, Beihau, H., Isle of "Wiglit ; Opkrgs (fpifera^ 
Steephill aud Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight ; Oshtanda- reguiis, Isle of Wight, 
— ail tisese are given in the ‘ Botanist’s Guide.’ Fi/ica raajor^ rarmouth, 
Isle of Wight, tlie authors quote on the authority of Withering. Tim 
following they pass over altogether : — Couroloulas Soldaudla, Bradiiig 
Harbour, Isle of Wight; Qkironia Ceniuurea, var. white, Isle of Wight ; 
Tkesiam Uaopliglhim, Steephill, Isle of AVight ; (Jmtiada colliua, ibuiid !)y 
Dr. Withering upon the barroW'S in the highest part of Aftoii Down, east 
of Freshwater Bay, Isle of AAdgbt; Crithninm niarUimam, or Samphire, 
on tlie edialk cliifs, from the Nceilles to Freshwater Gate, Isle of Wiglit ; 
Ergagiadi uuriilunuii^ Isle of AYight; Nurfheciuni ossifragam, Freshwater 
Beach, Isle of Wiglit; Arenaria marimi (.A Huds.), Freshwater 
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('ove, Isle of Wight ; Sednm nnglicuoi^ south side of Brixton Down, Isle 
of Wight ; Clieliilonhim (jlfmcium. Isle of Wight ; AUJired ojjicmalk, 
Hyde beach, fsle of Wight; Tanacetnm vnlgare^ Saiidowu aiul Northcote, • 
is?e of Wight; Mnincaria Fartheniuni, Steephill, Isle of Wight ; Oplin/s 
spiralis, Steephill; Carex amiariu, sandy shore, uortli-east of Isle of 
Wight. In the list we have also Ckenopodinm Boniis-IImricns, common ; 
Orambe marUima, western coast, — these are county plants, so the gene- 
ra! reference may include Isle of Wight stations. There are two notes, 
one upon Gritlimnin, the other upon Tamarix. The Bot. Guide refers 
Asparagus officinalis. Freshwater, to PiiUeneg (the real Simon Pure, I 
presume) . Dr. Bromfield gives the following: — Tamarix, Seilla, U, cbierea, 
TJ, Tetralix, Setl/un, T. ChamA'pdrys, Pisum, Lnihtjrns, Cineraria ; and refers 
them to " Pulteuey, Bot. Guide.’’ 0, apifira he refers to “ Pultcney,” 
but Narthecium he refers to “ Messrs. Gamier and Poiilter.” Ail the 
rest he appiirently ignores, so for as the ^Hampshire Eepositoiy’ list is 
coiiecrnetl ; he refers Asparagus to “ Pulteney, Bot. Guide.” This ana- 
lysis will, I trust, enable any possessor of the ‘ Flora A^ectensis ’ to set the 
Pulteiiey question at rest. 

Trlticuni loliacmm, Sm., is quoted on p. 599 from FI. Yeetiana, 
‘‘Yarmouth, .D. Turner;” it should be E. Forster, jim., teste W. D. 
Snooke. 

In my copy of the ‘Flora Vectiana’ are some few localities written in 
pencil by a former possessor, one or two of which are of interest. The 
app*mrauce of the writing leads me to the conjeeture that they were made 
before the publication of the Fi. Vecteiisis ; — “ Ferbena, near Brading ; 
Symphgium officinale, Sandown ; Euphorbia exigua, Anlirrhinuni Elafine, 
fields by the roadside between Sandown and SiiaukTin ; Iris fielidmima, 
between Hyde and Shankliii ; Qarditus Eriophorns, AntligUk, Clinopo- 
dlum tnilgare, Origanum, Iris fceildmlma. Euphorbia amggdalokles, be- 
tween Luccombe and Bonchurch; Anihyllis, Asplenlmn, Cynoglossnni, 
Ohlora perfoUata, Steephill to St. Lawrence ; Aspernla cj/nanchica, clilfs 
near St. Lawrence ; Marrubium rndgare, between St. Lawrence and Mira- 
bles ; Iris fmtkUssima, near Mirables.” 

I can only, in conclusion, add again that I trust we shall soon see a 
new ‘Flora Yectensis and that, shouhl a list of names of subscribers be 
called for, one may be made up sufficiently large to warrant any compe- 
tent botanist in undertaking its preparation. 


NOTES ON SOME IRISH PLANTS. 

By David Moore, Ph.D., M.ILLA. 

During the last week of May this year, when botanizing on the Ben- 
biilben range of limestone hills, in county Sligo, along with Professor 
Thiselton Dyer, we picked up a few bits of Braba rfq)estris, on that part 
of the range known locally as King’s Mountain. It was growing along 
with Arenaria oiliala, Braba ineana, and Saxifraga aizokhs, but seemed 
to be very rare ; only two small plants were got of it. 

This species has been recorded before as an Irish plant, being marked 
as such in Professor Babington’s ‘ Manual of British Botany,’ 2ud e«li- 
tion. At the time when publishing our ‘ Cybele Hibernica,’ my colleague 
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A, G. More communicated witli Professor Bal3in<i:fou about this plant, 
who stated he had kept no note of the precise station, we therefore felt 
uncertain about it, and considered it safest to exclude tlie plant. L 
have since learned that Mr, W. Andrews, whose exertions in exploring- 
parts of the flora of Ireland are well known, had either collected the plant 
himself on the Benbulben Eange or had seen specimens collected there by 
the late Mr. Wynn, of Sligo. It is also recorded in Withering’s Botany,’ 
on the autlioriiy of the late Professor E. Murphy, who, tve believe, knew 
he had made a mistake in taking Draha incana for it. Amidst these 
uncertainties, it is now satisfactory to know that the plant has again been 
seen in its Irish habitat. It is also interesting in a geographical point of 
view, this being the only portion of Ireland where the true alpine type of 
plants has yet been known to occur. 

At a later period of the season, end of June, we visited the locality near 
Mullingar, where I had the previous year discovered Fijrola rotmuUJolki^ 
for the flrst time in Ireland, and Avhere we were able to collect a tolerably 
good supply of specimens of it in good condition. 

At page 309 of Ami. YLll. of ‘ Journal of Botany,’ I have a short notice 
of an alpine Willow, which I collected on the top of Muckish, a high 
mountain in county Donegal, which could not be well identified with 
any of our kiuuvn species. Mr. Baker, who compared the specimens with 
those of the British Willows in the Kew Herbarium, thought it nearest 
to the plant named Salix GraJiand, specimens of which were there from 
the Sow of Athol, Scotland. The smooth germensand smooth pedicels of 
the Irish plant inclined me to think it nearer to a form of Salix Arbmcida, 
Since the publication of the article in question, I was able to get living 
plants of 8. Grakami, from Athol, which I had planted along with the 
Muckish plant, and now both are growing freely near to each other, show- 
ing, as tliey do, unmistakably, that they belong to the same species, oiily 
differing in some minor points, such as plants of the same species from 
different localities frequently assiune. This opinion has also been con- 
firmed by the liev. J. E. Leefe, who is a well-known authority on British 
Willows. Mr. Leefe has further assisted me to correct an error we com- 
mitted in ‘ Cybele Hibernica,’ in considering Salix procimham an Irish 
plant. The Benbulben Willow, mentioned under that species, is a 
dwarfed, decumbent form of one of the states of S. phjlicifolia. 


ON MONOTBOPA HYPOPITTS, L. 

By Eked. Stratton, F.L.S. 

This plant, which has not been noted in the Isle of Wight for more 
tliiui twenty years, has recently been rediscovered. Mrs. Brctymaii, of 
AYestover, kindly showed it to me, growing in tolerable abundance under 
Beech and Eir trees, not far from the house at Westover in August last, 
and a few days ago my eldest boy (aged three) found a plant growing 
under Beech at Carisbrooke Castle. It may be useful to note this recur- 
rence of a plant of the nature of Momtropa after so many years during 
wliiGi it has apparently been absent ; at least in the two localities above 
mentioned, in neither of which is it likely that it would liave escaped 
observation.,^ "Erom AYestover.T • was enabled to procure several large 
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masses of the entire plant with the interlacing roots of trees amongst 
which it nestles, from an examination of which I hoped to have ascer- 
tained whether or not tiie plant was cither wholly or partially parasitic. 
Though clcsoly resembling in habit and general appearance Latlirmi 
squamaria, Monoiropa is not, I believe, parasitic in the same wmy nor to 
tiie same extent that that plant is. In Lathrma I have succeeded in 
tracing the actual connection between its roots and those of Corylns 
Aaellann, the plant on which it is generally parasitic here ; and I am able 
to coniirm in many respects the statements made by Mr. Bowman in his 
paper on Lathrma sgaamaria in the ‘ Transactions of the Liiineaii Society/ 
vol. xvi. part 3. But as regards Monoiropa, I have utterly failed to 
discover any immediate or direct coinmiiuication between it and the roots 
amongst which it lies imbedded, except that the ftbrons processes which 
envelope the roots or rootstock of Momtropa. are closely applied, and to 
some extent adherent, to the roots of the trees. Both Beecli and Tir 
grow around the plants at Westover; and I identified, by the strong 
resinous smell, some of the roots to which the Monoiropa rootlets were 
clinging as some kind of Fir. In the station at Caris])rooke Castle only 
Beech-trees occur. The only discussion of late years upon the siil)ject of 
the parasitism of Monoiropa, appears, as far as I can find from the 
resources at my command, to be that in the first volume of tlie ‘ Phy- 
tologist,’ to which Messrs. Luxford, Edwin Lees, W. Wilson, E. Newman, 
T. G, Hylands, and others, contributed their observations. Their opinions 
very wiclely differed, one of the most striking peculiarities of the plant, 
the fibrous clothing of the roots or uudergroimd stem being variously 
considered the woolly matted extremities of the grasses which grew 
with the }fonotropa “minute spongioles — sent forth in all directions;” 

spongioles or suckers “ fibrous extremities ” or “ root and lastly, 
“ a byssoid fungus.” Mr. Kylamis, wdiose paper shows that he took 
considerable trouble in the matter, was so satisfied that this fibre was a 
fungoid growfh, that he discovered and named four distinct species, which 
very pleasingly brought together tiie names of the several investigators — ' 
EpiphapoH Lnxfoniii (Hyl. mss.), Zpfjoclmmnfi Berhdepi (Ryl. mss.), 
Sepeflonimn JFlisoni (Ryl. mss.), ClacloHporliim Leeui (llvl. mss.). Now 
although “ byssoid fungi ” may occur naturally enough on flic decay- 
ing aiul dcacl leaves and other vegetable matter beneath Beetdi or Fir 
trees, it is extremely difficult to believe that the substance so regidarly 
and constantly enveloping the root or rhizome of Momtropa is of a 
fungoid character. The resemblance which was at once suggested to my 
mind by the appearance of this fibre was to the radicular fibres by which 
common Ivy clings to trees or wuills, and this still seems to me to be a 
comparison well warranted by the observations I have been able to make. 

The investigations of the well-known botanists whose names are above- 
mentioned were conducted just thirty years ago. It would be very satis- 
factory if English microscopists would, wdth their greatly advanced know- 
ledge and improved apparatus, turn their attention to tlie cpiestion of the 
parasitism of this and some other plants. I must confess niyself cpiite unable 
to decide whether or not Momtropa is parasitic at all. No actual connec- 
tion has ever been observed ; this seems to be the strongest point, because, 
although extremely difficult to discover and demonstrate, actual connec- 
tion, beyond mere contact, has been proved to exist in the case of Lathrma. 
ami other parasitic plants; and, until this connection has been traced and 
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sem io Motmiro/m, its parasitism laust remain a tlicorv only, ami not aii 
observed tael. On the other hand, with the strong presumption of its 
parasitism which the habit and appearance of the plant warrant, Ih'ofessor 
Eabingtoids slaiciueiit 6tii ed. p. 22U), 'Oiot parasitical,” 

seems to require something more to support it than the negative evidence 
liitiiei’to adduced. Successful cultivation of Monotropa as a non-parasiti- 
cai [)hint woiiki be perhaps as nearly positive evidence as the nature of the 
case would admit of, but as far as records go, this has not been done."^' 
Has Neotiia NidiiH-avk, to which Mouotrapa has much likeness, been 
cultivated r 

Wlietlier the apparent radicular fibres of Monofropa are fungi or not, 
is a question vOiich 1 cannot enter upon fully, but it may be observed that 
of the four “ bvssoid fungi” described by jMr. Hylands, only one is statcal 
to he found ‘‘ on MourAropa root ge!ierall\,” each of the other three being 
allocated to plants of found in ililferent places. Also that it is 

only the former om that is said to possess the colour which seems to be 
the common characteristic of the fibre — ‘M)rown the others being re- 
spectively described as ‘‘colourless,” “peliucid white,” and “pellucid 
straw-colour.” Js it probable that a plant whose roots were so entirely 
covered with a fungus could exist, or at least flourish and propagate ? 

[Mr. Strattoids experience is that of all botanists who have investi- 
gated the question. Unger, Graves, Du Chartre, Giiillard, Schaclit, and 
Chatiii have all failed to detect the slightest organic connection between 
adult Mo^iotropa and the roots of any other plant. Chatin, however, in 
his beautiful ‘ Aiiatoniie Comparee des Vegetaux,” has described aiul 
figured (‘ Plantes Parasites/ p. 257 and t. 52) a young individual attached 
to a ligneous root by a true perforating vascular cone, exactly as in Oro- 
hanch, and be suggests that, at least when reproduced by germination, 
Mottolropa may commence life as a parasite. Unger (Ann. d. Wien. Alus. 
Bd. 2) thought that the plant lived on siibslances exuded by the roots 
amongst which it grows and witli which its own are so intimately inter- 
laced. I^Iany botanists consider Munoiropa a parasile in the sense of living 
00 dead or decouijiosed vegxdable matter, like Fungi. The subject cannot 
be considered settled. — FI. T,] 


SHORT NOTES AND QUERIES. 

A New Genus of Gentian.vcf/K. — In vol. xxxix. of the ‘Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ Air. S. Kurz has published a fall dc^- 
scription, with plate, of the plant from Western Hiibct, which he shortly 
defined in this Journal (A'ol. AT p. 241), under the name of Geutuvna 
Jmclikel (by accident spelt T^udikel). Air. Kurz had originally con- 
sidered it to form a new genus, but Professor Gvisebach, to wliom frag- 
ments were submitted (see note to the description /. c.), placed it in the 
jMurella section of Geatkina, Further examination has confirmed Air. 
Kurz in his own opinion, and he now describes the genus Jeesehkea, tlm 
species lieiiig renamed J. gndkmhle.^. The chief character is found in 
the position of the filaments wdiicli are “ actually terminal betw’een the 

* ill. umtiora^ L., a N. American species, has been ciilti-s’atetl in the botanic 
garden of Grlasgw in leaf-mould, according to Bix' W. Hooker, quoted by Cliatiii. 
(H. T.) 
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eol'olla-lobes, as is sliowii by the fact that the epidcraiis of the corolla 
overlies the vascular bundles leading’ to thciii.” He considers the genus 
nearer to Ophelia tliaii to Gmtiana. 


Botany (p. 114). — As no one has replied to Professor Byer’s interest- 
ing question, it may be of some service to draw attention to the earliest 
uses of this and the allied word.s, given in our dictionaries. In llichard- 
son (1S3G) we have “ Botanick Book,” Cudworth, lutell. System, p. 326 
(I67S) ; Botanist,” Evelyn, Diary iLp. 1.2 (1694) ; “Botany,” Brooke, 
‘Universal Beauty' (1735); l^Idier, Gardener's Diet, preface ; “Bota- 
iiologer,” Brown's * Cyrus' Garden' (1658). I have appended" the dates 
of the earliest editions, so far as I have been able to ascertain them. In 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary (1866) we have “improving iny little 
skill in hotrndcs” Ray, ‘Correspondence,' p. 413; “Botanical Artist,” 
Sir T. Browne’s ‘Tracts,’ p. 6. — R. Tucker. 


Ti-iuiHiUiM BEciPiENs, Be Notfird, a. British Moss. — The Rev. 
J. Pergnssoii has contributed a note to ‘ Science Gossip ’ on tins Moss,’ 
which he discovered in the spring of 18GS growisig abundantly by the 
side of a streamlet, and about springs on the Clova mountains, at about 
2800 feet. The late Mr. Wilson, at tlie time, considered the plant a 
form of UppHum. comtndatMtn, but Mr. Tergusson, after re-examination, 
distribured it, in 1S70, under the name of Ilppunhi rujl(lid.ahi^ in sp. 
Jiiratzka Las now determined it to be identical with specimens of Thni- 
(luiui devJpieuH^ Do Not., lately published in the 23rd fascicle of Rabcn- 
horst’s ‘Bryotheca Europma.’ The Moss occurs in Ehnmark and Italy; 
the fruit lias not yet been described. 


Seedling Willows. — I have received from Dr. i\Ioore 5 of Giasnevin, 
some remarks on my paper published in the August number of the 
‘Journal of Botany ’ (p. 225), “ On Seedling lYillows,” stating his ex- 
perience on tbc subject, which differs from mine. Dr. Aloore, in the kindest 
manner, has requested me to communicate his observations to you, but 1 
trust tlie readers of llie Journal w’ill not be deprived of liis observations in 
a more direct form. Dr. Moore says, “ Aly experience coincides with that 
of Sir Jaunts Smith, as stated by you in the quotation made in the 
‘Journal of Botany ’ from ‘ The English Flora.' ” I am glad to admit 
tliat Dr. Aloore has sent me some undoubted seedlings, of one and 
two years old, of S. phpUci/vUa, L. — S. tricolor^ Koch, Ehr., and also 
one gathered near to a plant of S. inmidra. I have not heard anything 
of seedlings from any other quarter, and have seen none in my own garden 
this year. It tluis appears that Willows do undoubtedly spring readily 
from seed in the Giasnevin Botanic Garden, where the climale appears 
favourable to their production, and a good opportunity is presented of as- 
certaining whether, as stated by Sir J, E. Smith, the seedlings thus spring- 
iiig up are true to their kind. 1 hope Dr. Aloore will be able to clear up 
tills point also. — J. E. Leefe. 

A query in tbe January number of this Journal (p. 15) seems to 
ifuply some doubt as to the production of “ genuine ripe seed” upon 
W blows and Poplars in this country. Mr. Leefe (p. 227) also thinks 
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it happens witli Willows less frequently ihan is generally supposed. 
I was .surprised, therefore, to come upon a passage in Linnauis’s 
^ Amnniitates Academies’ (vol. i. p. 100), wliich speaks of the seminal 
fertility of "Willows and Poplars as a thing to be guarded against. 
‘‘ Ambulacra ex Popiilo vel Saliee lonnare ciipieiis, solos mares assurnat ; 
si eniin femincC terrae inaiidentur, iniiltipliccintiir, ita lit nemns loco 
aiiibnlacri fonneot.” The advice, however, might merely be an as- 
sumption deduced from tlie trees being mona'eioiis. It may, perhaps, 
be a piece of evidence on the other side that l)e Candolle Physiologic 
Vegetalef ii. 7*24) remarks, ' Nous possedons dcpiiis peu les deux sexes du 
Saule pleureur (voyez Speinier, PL Prib. iii. p. lOGl), rnais ils n’oiit pnis 
encore prodnit de graines.” However, that Willows are hyhridizable is 
proved by the existence of a book, by i^lax Wichiira, entirely devoted to 
the experimental investigation of the subject (‘ Die Bastardbefruchtiiiig 
. . . der Weideiid IStio). Mr. Darwin, quoting from it, remarks in the 
^Origin of Species’ (4tli ed. p. 815), 'Mt is ktiown that hybrids raised 
from very distinct species are sometimes weak find dwarfed, and perish at 
an early age, of which fact Max Wichura has recently given some striking 
cases with hybrid Willows.” And in his ‘Animals and Plants lUKhu’ 
Domestication ’ (vol. ii. 267), he mentions that “ Max Wichura uiiitcd six 
distinct species of Willows into a single hybrid” (by successive crosses). 
— W. T. Till vSE ETON Dyer. 

I noticed about a month ago in one of the llovver-beds, which occupy 
the site of the old reservoir near Grosvenor Gate, Hyde Park, a single seed- 
ling plant of Balm (Japrea, L. This was then about a foot high. 1 did not 
think from its appearance and regularity of growth, vertical as well as lateral, 
that this could be a willow-cutting which had been stuck in to protect 
some young plant, and wliich had siibsecjiiently taken root on its own ac- 
count. Eut the plant is easily found if any botanist cares to investigate 
the subj(3Ct further, as the site of the old reservoir does not occupy many 
roods of ground. — J. L. Warren. 


AJiddlesex Plants. — Between Primrose Hill and King Henry’s Eoad 
I have noticed this year many luxuriant plants of Bitwex palnHlrls, a well- 
kuowii but soiinuvliat rarely-occurring member of the London flora. 
Near the .same place I also found single indivithials of Bronius ardeai^ifi 
and GaFuisoga pari'ljhra. The occurrence of the last plant is important, 
aitliough it was very bu’ from olivions how its seed had been bronglit 
there. If it once gets a firm footing north of the Tliames it mmst, judg- 
ing from its abundance in the neighbourhood of Ivew, become 0 !ie of ilie 
coimnoiiest London weeds. Between the Adelaide Load and Belsize 
Park I have seen this season Broma^^ secalina.i, Okf^nopodiurH- olkl/tni, and 
ZniJi-gr'HS Jpkaca. This last plant has also occurred this year on the site of 
the Exhibition, South Kensington, where Medkago falcala and Centaurea 
amara have also turned up for the first time. According to Dr. Boswx‘11- 
Syme, all the Cmiauna Jama he has seen from tlie neighbourliood of 
London belongs to the form amara. The Exhibition ground has pro- 
duced abmidaiice of other forms of this plant, but I have not met with 
mnara before. — W. T. Thiselton Dyer. 

R. pUcaim, W. and N., occurs at Bishop’s Wood, Hampstead, and is 
among the most interesting discoveries of Professor Arcschong, of Lund, 
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during Ids visit this summer to England. Though not exactly the M. 
pllcatiis of nortlieni England, tlieie can be no doubt of the correkuess of 
considering this form (which occurs also in Surrey) as one of those wliich 
the name 11. pUccdus, W. and N., comprehends. Professor Aresclioug, 
wdth much acumen, at once separated this plant iu its growing state from 
the neighbouring bushes of R. cordifoUiis, by contrasting its sepals, 
■which are a light and almost vivid green externally, with those of the 
latter, wdiich are a dull drab heavy green on their outer surface. — J. L. 
Warren. 


Phytolacca icosandra, Z. — In Nicaragua this plant springs up on 
newly-cleared ground ; and on the banks of the river San Juan it is called 
“ Gululu^' and eaten instead of Spinach. I saw the men bring quantities 
of it, especially the top parts of the plant, on board the steamers, whenever 
they went on shore ; and can endorse the opinion that Calahi is an ex- 
cellent potherb. If I remember rightly, F. icomndra is cultivated in the 
vine-growing districts of Southern Germany on account of its black fruit, 
largely used for converting white wines into red. — Berthold Seemann. 


]\roNsTiiosiTY OF Yiola sylvatica (p. 244<). — Since I took a speci- 
men of the crested Fifda to Kewg I have been able to collect some curious 
facts on the same subject, which I think worth recording. Prom Mr. 
Wollaston I have received accounts of two other instances of crested Viola 
that have come under his notice. One grew iu the garden of the late 
Mr. Swynfeii Jervis, of Darlaston, Staffordshire, on the corm of FULv-mas 
cridata ; the other in Mr. Wollaston’s own garden, verp close to Fol^podbna 
mdijare v. crlstatam^ but not actually on the plant. Here there are three 
instances, from Gloucestershire, Staffordshire, and Kent, of the Viola be- 
coming crested wdicii growing near crested Perns. Scolojmidrium eudic^B 
folumi was first raised at Mr. Young’s, at Taunton. He asserted that it 
was a hybrid bttween a common Scolopendrinni and an Endive growing 
together. I suppose no one would believe this, and be wRas far too good 
a botanist to believe it himself; but it may be another instance of a 
plant copying its neighbour. I was this week in the garden of Captain 
Jom-s, of Clifton. He rears a large number of Fern monstrosities, with 
whicii he is very successful. But 1 wms surprised to find in his houses 
that the air is apparently so charged with monstrosities that even his 
normal plants acquire abnormal habits. Tims, his Jsplenium Nidus has a 
bifu! frond ; the pinnules of his Woodwardia radlcmis are crested ; and his 
Blechtmn austmk is sagittate. From all these facts, it seems very pro- 
bable that contiguity has some influence on the forms of plants. Tlie 
subject is a very interesting one, but I am too ignorant in the science of 
vegetable teratology to do more than record the facts. — Heney N. 
Ellagombe. 


Cystopterjs feagilis in OxFOEDsmiiE. — In July, this year, I 
found Cpstopteris fragiUs growing on the north Avail of South Newington 
Church, near Banbury, in Oxfordshire. There might have been some 
twenty plants, for the most part small in size. The Vicar has since sent 
Vi)L. IX. [ocTor.Eii, ls71.] X 
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me the largest froud lie could find, about six inches in length, which has 
been authenticated at the British Museum. — E. B. Pen fold. 


Plants near Birmingham. — It may be interesting to record a new 
station for one or two of our rarer plants which I find in this neighbour- 
hood. teretiuscida^ var. 0. Wirliar liana ^ I find growing on the 

borders of one of the pools at Sutton Park. In this same park, but about 
lialf a mile distant from the last, I find Carex Imigata, and just outside 
the park Mentha TotandlfoUa in tlie greatest abundance. If- this last is 
an escape, I am puzzled to account for its presence in the ineadov? in 
question, as there is only one small g-ardeu anywhere near, and no trace 
of Mentlm rotandlfolia can I find in it. — James Bagnall. 


Plants near Plymouth.— sylmtlcmn, L., near Ply- 
mouth. — The author of the ‘ Cybele Britannica,^ in vol. ii. speaks of this 
plant as “apparently very rare in the Peninsula” (Cornwall, Devon, and 
Somerset), and, in the Compendium, records it for Devon alone of the 
three comities of the province. So far as the neighbourhood of Plymouth 
is concerned, rny experience confirms Mr. Watson’s statements as to its 
great rarity in the south-west of England, since I never met with it any- 
where liere until recently, when I discovered it in two pastures enclosed 
from Crowiiliill Down, near Plympton. In one it grows plentifully, but 
in the other only sparingly. A few days after fimling it in this locality, 
I was surprised at seeing three plants in another, Roborougb Down, about 
six miles north of Plymouth. I*oa compreBm^ L., in Cornwall — This 
Grass is but thinly scattered over the country around Plymouth. One of 
its local stations is a dry bank about a mile from Torpoint, Cornwall, by 
the road leading thence to St. John’s, by Trevol. It seems not to have 
been hitherto recorded from CornwnalL I take the opportunity of correct- 
ing two typographical errors in my article on “ Plymouth Plants ” in 
‘Journal of Botany,’ Vol IX. pp. 240-242 ; in second line, under Tijms 
iormiualk, for base read hole; in first line, nuder Xashrea spinalosa, for 
most read n/oid. — T. K, Auchek Briggs. 


Alisma Plantago. — If Biitish botanists want occupation at this sea- 
son of the year, a large field, comparatively imworked in England, lies 
open iii the comparative anatomy of the subterranean and subaqueous 
parts of plants. The study of the life-history of the above common s|je- 
ctes, for example, would probably give new ideas on botany to many who 
are now' mere collectors and systeinatists. Nolte has described and 
figiireil, in his essay on Siratlotes and Sagittarla, corm-like tubers, closely 
similar to those of the latter plant, in Alima, which do not seem to have 
been observed, or at least properly understood in this country. Like 
those of Sagilhria, they are buds remaining dormant through the winter, 
and containing a store of nutriment, to be employed in the development 
of the new plant from the tuber in the next year. — Henry Trimen. 
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By James Britten, B.L.S. 

VIIL The Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club. 

This very important body was established in 1851 for the practical 
study of the natural history of Herefordshire and the adjoining districts ; 
taking its name from the valley of Woolhope. At the date of the forma- 
tion of the Club scarcely anything was known of the fauna or flora of the 
county, and for several years it confined its work to cataloguing the 
various natural productions of the district; the results of these ohserva- 
tioiis being referred to in the successive annual addresses of the Presi- 
dents, The work already achieved by the Club is so important and so 
comprehensive, that it would be impossible to give any account of it in 
detail ; the following observations are, therefore, merely descriptive of the 
botanical portion, it being remembered that almost every other branch of 
natural history has met with similar attention. For the particulars we 
are mainly indebted to Dr. Bull, of Hereford, a very energetic member of 
the Club, and one to whom it owes no small portion of its success. 

The first botanical paper was read in 1853, by Flavell Edmunds, Esq., 
“ On the Distribution and Causes of Colour in Plants ; ” the next was 
an important one, on “ The Mistletoe in Herefordshii’e,” by Dr. Bull, 
which has been printed m exfeyiso in our pages,* and, therefore, requhea 
no farther remark. It 'was not, however, until 1866 that the Club came 
prominently into notice. In that year the first of the annual volumes of 
Transactions, to which it mainly owes its reputation, was issued. These 
volumes, occupying as they do a position midway between the more 
strictly scientific Transactions of the Tyneside Naturalists and the pro- 
ceedings of such societies as tiie Manchester Field-Naturalists, are of con- 
siderable importance as favourable illustrations of ‘‘popular science;” 
while the local bearing of their contents renders them quite in keeping 
with the scope of a local society. They are so large, and so fully illus- 
trated, that it is a matter of surprise how they can be produced at the 
cost stated in the balance sheet. The way in which this is managed is 
worthy of note, and may give a hint to other local clubs. In 1866 
an arrangement was made with the proprietor of the ‘ Hereford Times/ 
which has a large circulation in the West of England, that the pro- 
ceedings of the Club should be reported in full as ordinary news, and 
that the type employed for this purpose should be reset in octavo’ 
shape for the Transactions. In this way the proceedings were widely 
published, created great interest, and encouraged the study of natural 
history among the public throughout the district (thus fulfilling one great 
object of such a Club) ; and the Club had only to pay for the time occu- 
pied in resetting, etc., with such additions and illustrations as might be 
thought necessary. From this date an account of the proceedings was 
always published, in which all the papers read appeared at length ; and, 
it being found that an ordinary reporter was scarcely equal to the task, 
the work was undertaken by Dr. Bull, who is also the able editor of the 
yearly volumes. 


Joum. Bot. 11. (1864) p, 361. 
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Tlie botaiiiciil contributions to tlie annual volumes are as follow 

ISOG. — On the Plants of the Malvern Plills/’ by Edwin Lees, F.L.S. 
“ On the Eeiative Yaliie of the British Oaks,” by the Rev. PL Cooper Key, 
M.x\. " On Wandering- Plants^ by Er. Bull ; in which the appearance 

in Herefordshire of Vero/uca BtuihanmUf BUium virgatum, and XaiUJihm 
spmosum was noticed. A coloured plate of the last-named plant (which 
appeared in luxuriance in the neighbourhood of Hereford for four years, 
ill two of which it ripened a few seeds) illustrated this paper. On Here- 
fordshire Yew-trees/’ by the Eev. Tliomas Woodliouse ; illustrated by 
photographs of some of the more remarkable. This is the first of a series 
of papers on Herefordshire trees, which is still in course of continuation. 
‘‘ On Water Eammculi,” by Thomas Blasliill, Esq. The most important 
publication of the year, liowever, was the first part of the “ Flora of Here- 
fordshire,” by the Rev. W. H. Piirchas, It consists of a description of 
the districts into which tiie county has been divided, with an excellent 
map; a sketch of the geology, by the Rev. W. SymoneJs, F.Gr.S.; and a 
tabular summary of the species found. The second part, containing de- 
tails of the distribution of each species, is now in course of publication, 
and will be issued as soon as completed. 

1867. — “Variations of Primula/’ by Flavell Eilmunds, Esq. “On 

Jr/aric/fs Georgli and A. cynnpe-stris,'^ by Mrs. Key. “ On Pruning Trees 
of neglected growth/’ by C. Wren lioskyns, Esq., M.P. “ On the Trees 
of Harewood and Pengethley.” “On the British Oaks,” by the Rev. H. 
Cooper Key, M.A. In this year was commenced a series of papers, 
“Illustrations of tlie Edible Fungi of Plerefordshire,” by Dr. Bull, with 
original drawings on stone, coloured by some ladies of the county. Tliese 
illustrations have been continued from year to year, three coloured plates 
appearing in each volume. Although all the species noticed are more 
or less common, and the papers might therefore equally illustrate the 
Eimgi of any other county, it is to them that the origin of the 
repute the Club has now attained in fungology may be mainly attributed. 
In 1868 Dr. Bull, representing the Club, took tlie first prize at tiie 
Royal Horticultural Society’s show for the best collection of edible 
Fungi ; and in the same year a special meeting, to be heUl once every 
season for a “ foray among the funguses,” was establlslunl. Among the 
new or rare Fungi found by members of the Club may be named Agaricus 
(EHtoioma) Fr. ; LacianfM coHlroversns, Pers. ; IfggropJiornH 

cah/pinfformsj B. ami Br. ; Sirohihuigc.eH s/rofjliacens, B. ; Pldillaria 
pnhertdt, B. ; Cdocmt cornea^ Fr. ; Hijdiiuni eruiacenuh, Bull. ; CotiduarlHS 
(PhUgmuciam) Fr. ; Sclemlentm Gender, Fr., etc. 

1868. — “ The Elm-tree in Herefordshire,” by Dr. Bull. “ On Gmeutu 
Immaca, L /’ with a coloured ])late, ]>y Dr. Bull. “ Our Kativc Food- 
producing Plants/’ by Tiios. Blasliill' Esq. “A Botanical Stroll in 
Herefurdsiiire,” by Mr, B. M. Watkins. “Why we should not eat 
Funguses,” by the Rev. J. D. Latoiiche. “ On the Spores of Fungi,” by 
W. G. Smith, Esq. “New and Rare Fungi,” by W. G. Smith, Es(}. 
“ Fairy Rings and their Fungi,” bv Edwin Lees, 'Esq. “ The Remark- 
able Trees of Whitfield,” 

1869. — “ The Mistletoe Oak and Amvmi of Deerfold Forest,” by Dr. 
BiilLf “ Hey wood Forest and its Funguses,” b}'' Dr. Bull. “ Olcms 
Agarwhionan,^ hg Xk . G. Smith, Esq.J “A Complete List of British 

* See Joiim. Bot. VHI. 273. t. 110. f See Joiim. Bot. VIII. 87 and 161. 

X Jom-n, But. VIII. 137, etc., t. c.-cv. 
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Agarics/’ by W. G. Smith, Esq. “ Discussion on Dairy Rings.” ‘‘ Sapo- 
narhi Faccaria,'^ (with coloured plate,') by Dr. Bull. 

1870. — “ On the Reproduction and Growth of tbe '\iistletoe/’ by the 
Rev. E. Bligiit. On the aSTatiiral History of Aymestrey,” (chiefly botany,) 
by the Rev. I’iios. Woodhouse. “The Beech-tree in Herefordsbire,”'by 
the Rev. Thos. Woodhouse. “ The Mistletoe Oak of Llangattoek 
Lino'oed,” by Dr. Bull. “On the more rare Plants of the Longnivuds,” 
by Dr. Grifhth H. Griffiths. “ On some curious Algm only apparent in 
times of Drought, with notices of those that colour water in seasons of 
high temperature,” by Edwin Lees, Esq. “ Notes on Fairy Rings,” by 
Prof. Buckman. “ On the Larger Fungi of Trees,” by ^Y. G. Sinitfi, 
Esq. “ Additions to the List of British Agarics,” by W. G. Smith, Esq. 
“On Sclerorkrm.a Geadt}% Fr.,” by C. E. Broome, Esq.* “The Auto- 
biography of Fries,” with portrait, translated by James Renny, Esq. 

Many of the above papers are illustrated Ijy coloured plates, aud it may 
be observed that all other branches of science are equally well represented 
in the volumes. It is a practical testimony to tlie local estimation in 
which the Transactions are held that the earlier volumes have long been 
out of print, and it is now scarcely possible to obtain a complete ss‘t. If 
we might offer a hint, it would be that a larger edition of future volumes 
should be issued, so that those who \vould gladly purchase them — and 
they are many— may be enabled to do so. The President for this year is 
Thomas Cam, Esq., and the lion. Secretary the Rev. Sir George H. 
Coriiewall, Bart., M.A. 


iintt ^bstnxeis. 

SUGGESTIONS ON FRUIT CLASSIFICATION. 

By Alexander Dickson, M.D., 

Ilegius Professor of Botaug iu the Tin i versify of Ginsf/uic, 

{Bead at the ILeeting of the British Assoeiation^ at Edinhuryh^ August 8, 187L) 

Dr, Dickson referred to the confessedly unsatisfactory state of fruit- 
classification, and to the very unnecessary extent of the existing termi- 
nology, which is further complicated by a considerable amount of variance 
among botanists as to the precise application of several of the terms em- 
ployed. He was of the opinion, which he believed to be a growing one 
among botanists, that the most convenient method of classification was, 
ill the first place rigorously to restrict tlie deffuition of a “ fruit ” to the 
mature or ripe pistil, excliniing from that deffiiition those modificai ions of 
accessory parts or organs whieli, in many cases, are correlated therewith ; 
and, secondly, to base the primary classification upon the general character 
of the modification undergone by the parts of the pistil in ripening, treat- 
ing as of minor importance the characters involved in the description of 
tlm llower, such as the superior or inferior position of the ovary, etc. 

The elassilicaiion which Dr. Dickson suggests far the eousicieration of 
botanists ap|n*oaches most nearly to tliat indicated by Bebacht in his 
'Gruiidnss/ of which, indeed, it maybe viewed as a modification and 
expansion, Sciiacht grouped fruits under three heads: — 1st. Capsular 

* Jourii. Bot. IN. 120. t. cxvi. 
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fruits, wMcli dehisce to allow the seeds to escape ; 2n(!. Splittino- fruits 
or scliizocarps, which break into pieces, which do not allow tlie escape of 
the seeds ; and 3rd. Fruits which neither dehisce nor fall into indehiscent 
pieces, including berries, drupes, and acheiies. x\s this last group is very 
heterogeneous, Dr. Dickson prefers to consider berries, drupes, and 
acheiies severally, as forms of equal value with capsules or schizocarps, 
and therefore would divide fruits into five groups, viz. Capsules, Schizo- 
carps, Achenes, Benies, and Drupes, as will be seen in the following 
table : — 

Classyicatmi of Fruits, 


Simple. [Pro- 
bably the two forms 
included under this. 


term.] 


I. Capsule. — 
Dry, dehiscing to/ 
allow the seeds to 
escape. 


Compound. 


II. Schizocarp. — 
Dry, breaking up 
into indehiscent 
pieces. 


1. Follicle. Dehiscing by 
one suture, usually the ventral, 
e. g. Caltlia^ Magnolia^ etc. 
head should be era-'j 2. Legimie. Dehiscing by 
braced by a single both sutures, e. g. Ggtims^ Vi^ 
[gia, etc. 

3. (Name wanted.) Seeds 
escaping by longitudinal rup- 
ture of the wall of the capsule 
(dehiscence by valves, teeth, or 
pores), e. g. Brass lea, Fiola, 
Rhododendron, Iris, Lychnis, Pa’- 
paver. Campanula, etc. 

4. Pyxidium, Seeds escap- 
ing by transverse rupture of the 
wall of the capsule (dehiscence 
circumscissile), e.g. from supe- 
rior ovary, Anagallis, Plantago, 
Hyoseyamus, etc. from inferior, 
BerthoUefia, etc. 

5. Regma. Seeds escaping 
by rupture along the inner 
angles of the lobes, into which 
the fruit separates, e. g. Gera~ 

[piinm, Euphorbia, etc. 

6. Career ulus. Lobes not 
hanging from forked carpophore, 
e. g. Tropaoliwi, Borago, etc. 

7. Crewocarp, Lobes sepa- 
rating from below, and, for a 
time, hanging from extremities 
of forked carpophore, e. g, (from 
superior ovary) Acer, and (from 
inferior ovary) UmhelUferm. 

8. Lomentum, e.g. OrniiJw^ 
etc. 


I Breaking longi- 
; tiidinally into inde- 
! hiscent cocci. 


i Breaking turns- 
I versely into one-' 
I seeded joints. 


I Breaking first ( 
I longitudinally, then 
transverselv. 


9. (Name wanted), e. g. 
tyskmon. 


Pla- 
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III. Acliene. — 
Dry, indeliisceiit, 
not breaking up. 
[Probably the 
names applied to 
the different forms 
should be abolished, 
and the term Achene 
applied to all.] 


Superior. 


Inferior. 


r 10. Acheue (in restricted 

I sense). Pericarp not adherent 
j to seed, e g. llawnncidus, Ramex^ 
UImus, Fraxinns, etc. 

11. Carijopm. Pericarp ad- 
^hering to seed, e, g. Grcimlnem. 

f 12. Oppsela. Pericarp not 

much indurated, e. g. Campoutm^ 
V 'dericnmceWj etc. 

{ 13. Gians. Pericarp hard, 

1 e. g, Querciis, Castantay FagiiSy 

\Cori/liiSy etc. 


/ [ 

Outer portion of 
pericarp delicate, 
(thin-skinned). 

IV. Berry. — \ 

Seeds imbedded in 
pulp. As. a rule, 

indehiscent. Outer portion 

of pericarp firm,, 
leathery, or hard 
^(thick-skinned). 


V. Drupe. — En-I 
docarp distinctly 
defined, and more 
or less induiTited. 
Outer portion of 
pericarp of variable 
consistence, fleshy, 
leathery, or fibrous. 
As a rule, indehis- 
cent. 


One - stoned. 
[Probably the twof 
forms included un-| 
del* this head should | 
be embraced by a[ 
simple term.] 

Two- or more- 
stoned. [Probably , 
the two forms in-| 
eluded under tliisJ 
head should be em-j 
braced by a single^ 
term,] 

With one pliiri-f 
locular stone. ] 


14. Um. Superior, e. g, 
Vitis, Solanumy etc. 

15. Bacca (in restricted sense). 
Inferior, Q.g, Rihes, Vaccbiium, 
etc, 

1 6 . Auiph isa rca . S upe rior , 
e.g. AdansoniayFauiJlora \_CUriis 
should be included here]. 

17. Fepo. Inferior, e.g. 
Ciicnrhltciy Cuenmis [^Funica 
should be included here]. 

18. (ill restricted .sense). 
Superior, e.g. Frunns, CucoSy etc. 

19. Trijma. Inferior, e.g. 
JnglanSy Fdiminm, etc. 


20. (Name wanted). Supe- 
rior, e, g. IleXy Empelrim, 

21. Pome. Inferior, e.g. 
PpruSy CrateeguBy Sambnous, etc. 


22. (Name wanted), e. g. C7or- 
mts. 


As the modifications undergone by the fruit in ripening stand in direct 
relation to the dispersion of the parts by which the plant is disseminated, 
probably the most philosophical method of classifying fruits would be 
according to the nature of the parts disseminated. To carry out this 
principle rigorously, however, would lead to practical difliculties far out- 
weighing any advantage gained. At the same time it is evident that the 
foregoing classification satisfies, in a general way, tlie conditions of siudi 
a method ; thus — in Capsules and Berries, the seedsy as a rale, are the 
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ultimate parts disseiiiinated ; in Drupes, i\\Q stones ^ iti Scliizoearps, tlie 
mericarps or joists ; and iu Aclienes, the fruits as wholes. As refractory 
exceptions, however, may be mentioned those cases wliere the seed, minus 
its testa, is the part nltiraatety disseminated ; for example — in 0, vails 
where, on dehiscence of the capsule, the elastic testa becomes ruptured, 
violently expelling the body of the seed with the tegraen ; or in the 
so-called drupaceous seeds (e.g. in which are doubtless devoured 

by birds j and, after digestion of the pulpy testa, the body of the seed, 
with the hard tegmen, is evacuated, and dissemination occurs. Or, again, 
siicli a drupe as the Apple, wdiere the induration of the endocarp is slight, 
we have the fruit behaving as a berry, and dissemination taking place by 
means of the seeds. 

Some botanists may, perhaps, be surprised to note the omission of the 
terms Siliqua and Slllcula, so universally employed to designate the fruits 
of Cmcl/erm. A little reiiection, however, is sufficient to make it evident 
that, if distinctions so trifling in character as those which separate these 
fruits from other valvular capsules were consistently carried out in practice, 
the terminology would become altogether intolerable. A similar argu- 
ment may be adduced in favour of the suggestion made in the foregoing 
table, as to the propriety of devising some common term which will 
supersede tliose of Follicle and Legume. 


^cb3 llublicatians. 


Ilaudhook of British Fungi; with full Descriptions of all the Species, and 

Illustrations of the Genera.. By M. 0. Cooke, M.A. London and 

New York. Macmillan and Co. 1871. Pp. 981 ; Figs. 408. 

Since the publication of the fifth volume of the ‘ English Flora ’ in 1836, 
— the work of the "Rev. M. J. Berkeley, which coiii]}rehended all the species 
tliat had been discovered in this country up to that time, and in which 
the characters, together with synonyms and references to figures, were of 
the most complete kind, — little has been done, in a systematic way, to 
enable botanists of moderate means to pursue the study of mycology. 
Without access. to libraiies such as that of Kew or the British Miiseiun, 
a considerable outlay has been necessary to obtain the books containing 
the requisite information ; many of these are very scarce, and the subjects 
treated of only in detached papers in the transactions of the learned socie- 
ties of our own or other coiiutries, and therefore inaccessible to the gcim- 
lality of students. Tlic only work comprising all the species indigenous 
to Great Britain that has appeared since that iinu', viz, the ' Oiitliii(‘K of 
British Kungology,’ by the author of the first-named work, was published 
in 1860, but it was so restricted by the publishers as to be of service 
only to those who possessed the vvorks of Fries and other writers, so far 
as the more minute forms are concerned, since it contained specific cha- 
racters of the larger species only, with short descriptions of the families, 
orders, and genera, accompanied by a list of the remaining species. 
During the eleven years that have elapsed since that period, "numerous 
additions have been made to our Flora by a constantly increasing numl>er 
of observers. It is theretbre with , grenvt satisfaction that we can now an- 
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nounee tlie completion of the ‘ Handbook of British Fungi.’ by Mr, M. 
C. Cooke, the well-known writer on the subject, in the issue of the second 
volume of his work. The author has deferred his introductory matter for 
tlie present, as the dimensions of the work have already far exceeded what 
was originally intended : we think he has also wisely avoided encumber- 
ing his pages with a multitude of new generic names, often fanciful, sel- 
dom necessary, and which may, at best, be regarded as transitional/’ In 
the primary divisions of the Hymenomyeetes lie has adopted the latest 
views of Fries, with the additions and analytical key of Mr. W. G. Smith, 
first published in this Journal, which will be found of great use in refer- 
ring each species to its proper position. In characterizing the families, 
orders, and genera, Mr. Cooke has combined tlie opinions of the Swedish 
mycologist, contained in the ‘ Mouographia Ilyinenomycctiim Siiecim,’ 
with those of the author of the Outlines, with the addition of synonyms 
■ and references to figures ; and it may be here mentioned that the labour 
of those comraenciiig the study of mycology will he considerably lessened 
by the characteristic woodcuts of each genus executed, we believe, ex- 
pressly for the work by Mr. W. G. Smith, to whom the author is also 
indebted for minierous original observations. Another point now become 
essential to a correct description of a species has not been neglected by 
Mr. Cooke, viz. the measurements of spores, these he has given, ivlierever 
they were attainable, as well in fractions of an English inch as in milli- 
metres, that again saving considerable time to the student in comparing 
.specimens with French descriptions. The Alyxogasters are considered to 
belong to the fungi, agreeably to the views of most botanists, and the 
Outlines followed iii their arraugement. The work before us begins at 
this point to attain an increased value, as no specific characters of the 
subsecpient species, except of a few of the larger Elvellaeei, are given in 
the Outlines. The Sphieroncmei are generally described as autonomous 
species, although doubts of their being truly such are thrown out; the 
state of our knowledge of t hese plants is not, however, siifiicieut to enable 
us, ivith few exceptions, to refer them to other genera with any degree of 
certainty. The author has here ado])ted the sound advice of Tulasue : — 
Multi propterea tutiorem vinrn seqiieutiir qni, deficiente debitm, ioiigm 
scilicet, opportuiue et assidme observationis facilitate, ea qnm seorsa seu 
discreta videriut, seorsim etiam, sicuti hactenus mos est, describent, nec 
(lubia ineertaque teritabunt corijugia.” Favourable opportunities, time at 
our disposal, jiatieiit and repeated observations at various periods of the 
year, are requisite to form a correct opinion on these obscure affinities. 
But there can be little doubt that if any of these presumed genera are 
merely various modes of fruiting of otie and the same species, the rule 
will bold good of them all, however difficult their identification may be. 
With regard to the Alucediues and hliieorini, it m«My be sufficient to state 
that tlic author follows the same course as with the former Orders, not 
entering on controverted questions. He has, liowever, made a step in 
advance by introducing the Saprolegniem provisionally amongst fungi. 
In the ascigeroiis section, Elvellaeei, Tiiberacei, etc., all the more recent 
information is given, which may be asserted with equal truth of the 
Splueriacci, although it does not appear why the secondary forms of fruit, 
as described by Tulasne, are passed over in silence, as in the genera list ii- 
liua, Nummularia, Eulypa, etc., nor why certain forms are attributed to 
more than one perfect species, as where Ihmiersonict poh/r^dk is referred 
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to Dkdrype hnclfonuk, p.436, and to Mmuarla Argim^ at p. 844, it is an 
instance where Tiilasiie’s advice might be of service, fn this extensive 
Order, containing more than 30 genera and nearly 500 species, no attain- 
able information bad need be neglected, nor anything introduced that may 
tend to embarrass, Of the labours of other writers in this section of the 
fungi, copious use has been made, references to such papers as those of 
Mr. Currey in the Linnean Transactions are invaluable in a tribe where 
such distinctive characters may be found in the size and forms of the spo- 
ridia, and where access to authentic specimens is so difficult of attainment, 
very few herbaria in this country probably possessing the ‘ Scleromycetes 
Siiecise’ of Fries. With all this amount of matter, and the numerous 
illustrations and copious index, contained in the two volumes before us, 
the price to subscribers is only lOs. Be?., an amount very inadecpiate to 
cover the time and labour necessarily bestowed upon them, nor at all 
commensurate witli the intrinsic value of the work. No one desirous of 
undertaking the study of mycology need now be deterred by the cost of 
books, or the difficulty of mastering the great divisions of the subject, 
the iihibtraiions being quite sufficient to convey a gen(?ral notion to tlie 
mere tyro. It is to be hoped that Mr. Cooke’s work will liiid a ])lace in 
every botanical library, and meet with the general appreciation among 
scientific men that it so richly deserves. 

C. E. B. 


protceiJings of Sondics. 

BRITISH ASSOCFATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCiENCE.— EDINBURGH, 1871. 

{Co7icluded from page 284 .) 

“On the Flora of Creeniand,” by I)r. Kobert Brown. This paper con- 
sisted of (1.) A statement of the collection of Greenland plants from 
which our knowledge of the Bora is derived, such as the collections of 
Vahi, Bilik, liolhoU, Obick (catalogued by Lange), his own collections 
in 1861 and 1867, the collections of the surgeons of whalers, etc. 
(‘3.) The riisuits therefrom derived. The whole number of the Fha- 
nerogamia and Ferns is about 324 species and marked varieties. From 
a stiuiy of its tiora from all available sources, he could only confirm 
and extend Dr. Hooker’s coiiciusioas from a study of the whole Arctic 
phyto-geography. It had many peculiarities, namely, the identity of 
the Greenland and Lapponiau floras, the paucity of species, etc. J^nfer- 
ing upon a consideration of Mr. Darwin’s view, he considered that 
his doctrine of the Scandinavian flora being driven into all latitudes 
during the glacial period was abundantly confirmed. Discussing the 
subject of the transporting agents employed in disseminating Green- 
land plants, Dr. Erowm considered that icebergs had but a small sliare 
ill this work, for even allowing that they conveyed a considerable 
quantity of seeds in moraine, this moraine was in almost every case 
capsized into the sea and never reached the land. Migratory land birds 
had much more to do with it, and the winds no doubt carried tlic spores 
of Cryptoganiia as well as the heavier seeds of Phauerogamia long dis- 
ttmees. JSpeaking of the decrease of the species according to latitude, it 
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was mentioned tliat in Smitli’s Sound only fifty-t\vo species were found. 
Cypm'acem was the largest Order. Plants sometimes reached under fa- 
vourable circumstances as liigdi as 4000 ft., thnngdi more frequently 
2000 w^as tlie limit. The Gcimope ktragoua and Papaver niidicaifie were 
the hardiest. There was no connection between the present and pre- 
existing floras of Greenland. The Cryptogamic plants were much less 
known. Already 268 species of Lichens w^ere described from Greenland, 
though many more were }’et to be discovered, as Lauder Lindsay had 
found upwards of twenty species entirely new to science in his collection 
(Linn. Trans. 1870). UnihUicaria had the effect of giving an aspect to 
the scenery, but Lecidea had the larg(‘st number of specii^s, viz., sixty- 
three. The Mosses known from Greenland were not many. Prof. Lawson, 
of Oxford, only found between forty and fifty species in Dr. Brown’s 
collection, though doubtless many more were yet to be discovered. Only 
twenty-six Plepatlm were yet known from Greenland. The Algre descril^ed, 
number between forty and fifty, and left room for many new discoveries. 

The Fungi were few and the Diatomacece were little known. Prof. 

Dickie remarked with regard to the Algrs, they were abundant not in 
species but in individuals. Biatomacem abounded; they largely composed 
a material obtained from cracks in the ice and resembling bread soaked in 
water, and they had also been obtained from the stomachs of mollusca. 
The land flora consisted of plants of the Scandinavian type, and these 

it was well known had the widest range of all plants. Prof. Lawson 

thought that from birds sitting on icebergs there might be a greater 
deposit upon them ; but the birds chiefly fed on fishes aiul would not 
necessarily bring seeds. The plants carried by icebergs would be chiefly 
Mosses and lower plants ; these fall on glaciers from adjacent rocks and ulti- 
mately reach icebergs. The space examined in Greenland had been very 
small. The 270 plants chiefly represented a coast flora; of the vegetation 
of the interior, nothing was known. The Mosses from Greenland, princi- 
pally belonging to the genus Bryum, were all common English forms. 

TTie collection was probably very imperfect. Prof. Tliiselton Dyer said 

that more exact information as to the carrying power of icebergs was 
much to be desired. Darwin stated that they hud been known to carry 
brushwood (' Origin of Species,’ 4th edition, p. 482), but he had never 
been able to ascertain the authority on whicli this statement rested.— 
Mr, Birkbeck Nevius had never seen in Hudson’s Straits either land- 

birds, Mosses, or plants upon icebergs. Dr. Brown, in reply, said that 

the transporting power of bergs had been much exaggerated. For 
flowering plants it was certainly small ; as to Cryptogams it was different, 
since their spores might be carried considerable distances by the wind. 
Birds were the chief transporting agents of Arctic plants, all the passerine 
birds of Greenland were birds of passage. Prof. A. Dickson, “ Sugges- 
tions on Fruit Classification ” [printed in full at p. 309], Prof. Dickie 

objected to the treatment of drupes in the paper. The shallow groove in 

the fruits of the Plum, etc., was a very important point. Prof. Balfour 

liked the primary divisions proposed. He was quite prepared to accept 
some improvement, but lie thought that after all Professor Dickson had 

not reduced the number of names very materially. Prof. Tliiselton 

Dyer pointed out that fruit classifications had to be judged from two 
points of view. Writers on structural botany naturally desired a symme- 
trical classification ; on the other, systematists would not use a cumi)rous 
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iioirienclatiire. What was wanted was a compromise, a set of terms whicli 
wouki admit of satisfaetory definition from a struelural point of view, and 
which would he of practical use to those who described ])latits. Ii was 
absurd to go on loading onr text-books with mere terms wiiicli taught 

iiothingj and were never used. Prof. Lawson thought that all terms 

found in books ought to be taught to students. If this were not done, 
they would be utterly at a loss when they came upon a term which had 

never been explained to them. Prof. Perceval Wright said that 

manuals of botain- were regarded as too little subject to change. Tlu^y 

were very much open to improvement. J. Birkbeck Nevins, “ On the 

Development of the Abiscular Tissue in Ploweriug Plants.” Neil 

Stewart, An Inquiry into the function of Colour in Plants, or into its 
Relationship to the Manner of their Illumination during Diiferent Stages 
of their Development.” The author read this paper, which was very 
long, in abstract. It was difficult to obtain a clear conception of ids 
views. He was himself in doubt as to “ whether he was deluded by a 
hobby, or hovering on the dawm of a new botanical philosophy.” His 
notion seemed to be that the colour (and form) of liowers was controlled 

by advantage of the reflections of light from one part to another. 

Dr. li. Brown, '■ On the Distribution of the Piora of North-west America.” 
The chief point brought out in tliis paper was that, instead of one homo- 
geneous flora to the north of Mexico and to the west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, there were several. The chief of these were, (1.) The flora to the 
west of the Cascade and Sierra Nevada Mountains, and (2.) the flora to 
the east of that range and between it and the Rocky Mountains. Idicre 
were various subdivisions, but these two were the chief ones. Then 
tliere was the Arctic flora by the shores of tlie Arctic Sea, and until you 
came south of the range of mountains which runs up the peninsula of 
Aliask, the Atliabasean, or flora of the country to the immediate east of 
the Rocky Mountains, maintained its ground. There was an alpine flora 
of a similar nature on the Rocky and Cascade ^Mountains, though slightly 
varying according to the latitude. The whole north-west American is 
peculiar, and, as Oersted, of Copenhagen, pointed out, of a character 
almost insular. He differed from Dr. Asa Gray in thinking that there 
«««i>« 4 Siere few Japanese elements in the North-west American flora. 

10///. — Excursion to Ben Ledi, under the guidance of Professor 
Balfour Aiicl Air. Sadler. About 100 pensons attended this excursion. 
Several alpine plants were noticed, e. g. TJudktnan alpiumu, Silene aoauils, 
l^oh^Hlkiknn} Lojickiliis, and lI^meuuphijUnM JJllmnL 

Section E. Geographv . — Angnd ?>r(L — (’oloiiel Yule, C.B., pre- 
sidwL — Captain Aliles, “On the Somali Coast.” The Exports from 
Bunder Aliiraytih are frankincense, gum arahic, Annlig/ indigo, and mats. 
Indigo grows wild, and is sent to Aloculla and Sheher, where there is a 
great demand for it. The mats are made almost exclusively of tlie ‘ow ’ 
or leaf of the Domn {Ihjplimne) and wild Date Palms, the latter bin'ng 
preferred ; they are dyed of two colours only, red ami black; the red dye 
is a mixture of ashes, ‘ fooah,’ saltpetre, and camel’s dung, but they are 
acquainted with severfil plants that produce a red dye. ‘ Mulig,’ or ns 
the Soinal call it ‘gero,’ the fruit of the Doiim Palm, is a nut with a hard 
and thick rind ; it is cut in half, dried, aud strung for c'xport. TIui 
keniel is perfectly insipid, and requires an immmise (Dal of ma.sti(%a,iioii ; 
it lias nothing to recommend it, but is much catcii by the natives as a 
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restorative. Asclepias, Senna, and Aloe plants grow abiuidautly, but 
their medicinal and iibroiis uses are unknown to the natives. The most 
'remarkable products of this couiitty are its gums and resins. Gum 
arabic, tragacaiith, myrrh, and many others are produced in abundance ; 
and in no other country, except sparsely on the opposite coast of Arabia, 
does the Olibanum or Trankincense tree exist. The 8oinal divide gum 
into two classes — sweet and bitter ; and to the former belong gum arabic, 
mastic, ‘ iuban,’ mayeti, etc., and to the latter myrrh and ‘ hodthai.’ 
There are, at least, three species of Acacia, producing the sumugh or 
gum arabic, and they are all very abundant; the bark is cut three times 
only by the natives for the gum to exude ; if cut more frecpiently the tree 
dies. I was told tliat the tree is cut only in this and the neighbouring 
province of Wursiiin-Gaili ; in the west the gum is allowed to exude 
naturally. The Miodtbai’ is a gum of peculiar quality; the tree is a 
thorny Acacia, not unlike the ‘ babool,’ but has a thorny bark. The 
gum is not exported, and the only use it is put to, is by men, to whiten 
their shields, and by women to cleanse their hair. The tree producing 
the Olibanum or Trankincense, which is called by the JSomal ‘ Beyii,’ grows 
only on the limestone ranges of this and the opposite coast. There are 
four different species of the tree, producing two different kinds of ginn, 
bedwi or slieheri the best, and ma;\eti. Numbers of the Somfd go across 
to Hadhramaut, for the purpose of gathering tiie frankincense, paying the 
Arab tribes for the privilege, the latter never attempting to collect it them- 
selves. The Soiiifdies never settle there, selling the gum at IMoculla and 
Sludier, until tlicy have amassed a competence. Tiie Arab * lubaii ’ is 
considered inferior to the African, which is termed ‘asti’ by the Arabs ; 
probably the tree was imported into Arabia with the Alyrrh-tree 
in very remote times. The mayeti is exported chieHy to Jiddah and 
■ the Yemen ports ; the bedwi goes to Bombay for exportation into 
Europe. The season for gathering the gnm lasts for four mouths — 
from May to September; the trees may be gashed any number of 
times without injury ; but, unless rain falls soon after, the tree withers 
and dies. The gum is gathered tifteeii days after the tree is cut, and it 
tlien ceases to exude, and the bark, which heals vapidly, is again gashed. 
The trees though growing wild are cardully watched by the Sonifd, and in 
some cases I am told they plant and propagate saplings in their lields ; 
hut this laiulahle custom by which their wealth might be decupled is too 

laborious to bo universally followed. Mr. D. Hanbury observed that, 

as stated by Captain Miles, in ancient times frankincense was held to 
come from Arabia and from the adjacent coast of Africa ; but with 
wliat almost seemed to be an imaccomitable confusion, but which existed 
in all the books that had appeared on the subject in the latter part of 
the last century, mid in the wiiole of tlie ])resent up till within the 
hist few years, they were taught to believe that frankincense was a pro- 
duct of India. It wms very (lesirable to have inrormation on that liigldy 
interesting subject. iVs to the different species of Gum-trees, their infor- 
mation was very poor ; and with respect to myrrh, it wuis even more so. 
Much had been written as to Cinnamon, early authors holding that it was 
a product of Africa and Arabia. It was a very nice Ciuestion, which re- 
quired elucidatioii, whether the Cinnamon meiitioiicil in Holy Writ was 
the prodiud. of Africa and xirabin, or whether it was merely carried thither 
from India, or from the still remoter regions of Siam anil China by w^y 
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ofcoranierce, nncl wlielluT in tliat way the idea was promulgated that it 
wuis produced in the laud and districts from whidi it was shipped, by way 
of the lied Sea to Europe. In answer to a ([uestion Mr. Hanbiiry further 
mentioned that the common name in India of Cinnamon--* T)ar-Chini ’ — 
seemed to indicate that it was originally obtained from China (Oassia), 
and not from Ceylon. Cinnamon and Casjsia were anciently hardly dis- 
tinguished. Ciunamon was indigenous to Ceylon, but the form which 

yielded the bark was a cultivated one. Captain Elton, “The Limpopo 

Expedition.” In the discussion it was stated that some interesting in- 
ferences as to the former pliysicai features of this country had been de- 
duced by Mr. Chapman from the mode of growth of the Baobab. It 
occurs in groves on little elevations in wide plains, which were once possi- 
bly lakes. The trees of each group are of about the same age, the oldest 
b(dng highest up the country. It is possible tliat the seeds of the Baobab 
only germinate just a little above the level of the water. As the country 
became drained, each elevation, on its emergence, would be stocked with 
the Baobab by fruits tloaiiug down from the older and higher groves. 

Mr. Chapman measured one tree, 155 feet in cireumference. Dr. J. 1). 

Hooker, C.B., E.E.8., “The Ascent of the Atlas Range.” The account 
given in tliis paper was in subAance the same as that already published 
in Dr. Hooker’s letters to the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle ’ [see numbers for 

May 27, June 10, June 17]. Dr. Clegliorn said that, like everything 

else done by Dr. Joseph Hooker, this investigation had been carefully aiul 
thoroughly carried out, and a great desideratum of botanical knowledge 
had been obtained. The absence of Primroses. Gentians, and Anemones 
was most remarkable. The observation on tiie exhausted condition of the 
forests was also noteworthy. 


Botanical Society of Edinburgh, — \Wi Julj /. — Alexander 
Buchan, M. A., President, in the chair. — The following coirmumications 
were read : — “Has Colour in Elowers a Function to Perform in tlie Fer- 
tilization of the Ovule?” By Mr. Heil Stewart. [A notice of this 
paper will be found in our report of the. British Association (p. SHI), 
where it was also read.] “Notes of Boianieal Excursions made with 
Pupils ill the Neighbourhood of Edinburgh,” By Professor Balfour. 
June 7. — ]\i('!ros<‘, Eilduu Hills, and Rhymeris Gkm. Among tin; plants 
collected were Cnjpiofjmmme crlnpa, Vahri{\nn (fioku^ and Cau/eCnia 
fcetkhh June 21. — Cupar and Lenebars. Teeisduliti uifikcuidiH^ Ceradlmi 
arvtme^ Maha mohchafa^ IJidosciudifnu hitim/aOu/i, SvropJudaria mrualis^ 
Trimtaiis europmp Litiordla lac/idm, Lklura corriatu, lilimaHilufS wajor, 
etc, July 8. — Bridge of Allan ami Stirling Castle Rock. (ddaminiJia 
Glimpodimn^ Furls quaihifolla, Kt'Ottk Nidm-uvk, Eipikeium mnhrQHum., 
Bramca cnwpedrkj Srdmu album, Lnctuca virosa, Silybum wariernmn, 
Jtropa Belladonna^ Verhasenm Lychmtls,^ Aqulleyia vulgark, etc. — Dr. 
John Lowe sent a note, with sketch, of the station for Careoc Incarva, near 
Prestonpans, wdiere he collected it in large quantity in 1854 . — Air, 
Archibald Jerdoii sent specimeus of Euphorbia di/Jcis, L., wliich he had 
collected recently near Jedburgh. Professor Balfour stated that this 
plant, which was the Euphorbia pnrpnratd of Thuillier, wms collected by 
the late Dr. Graham among trees in an old neglected garden on the side 
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of the Ochils, near Tullibody, and by Cruickshanks near Dumfries. — Mr. 
J. F. Dutbie sent living* plants of Volygala aaninnca from Wye Downs, in 
Kent. — Mr. George Gordon presented a specimen of Cocoa-nut in wliicli 
the three carpels forming the fruit are separate. — Benhor J. Correa do 
Meiio San Paulo, Brazil, sent tubers of Aderotifignia Bracontimn {Arnm 
Dracmit'mm.^ Yelloso, FI. Flum. ix. t. 103). He states that it prefers to 
grow in virgin forests under the shade of large trees, in a soil formed of 
disintegrated granite covered with humus. The plant is known by the 
name of Jararaca, its petiole and scale being spotted like those of Trigo- 
noceplialus Jarararaca. which is called by the same name. He sent two 
varieties, viz. (1) Porphgrosticta, wdlh the spots on the petiole, scape and 
spathe of a purple more or less vivid, (S.) Qlilorosticla^ with spots of a 
dull green line. — Mr. J, Price presented specimens of a polypetaioiis form 
oi Erica Tdralix, which he had collected near Ben Ehydding, in Yorkshire. 
— Mr. Win. Evans exhibited specimens of Cotula coronopifoUa, which he 
collected near Aberdoiir, Fife. 


liotHnifal ll'ftos. 

Mr. Eobert Cross, who has been collecting seeds and plants for the Go- 
vernment East India plantations, has once more gone to South America, 
this time, on his own account, to gather Chinchona bark as a commercial 
speculation. It would seem a pity that the services of so enterprising 
and daring a traveller should be lost to the East India plantations. 
Surely some remunerative situation could be found for one who has 
gathered, nt the peril of his health and life, so much information invalu- 
abhi to the cultivator. We are glad to see that the East India Office has 
published Mr. Cross’s ‘Mleport on the Collecting of Seeds and Plants of 
the Chinchonas of Pitayo ; ’’(printed for H.M. Stationery Office, 1871. 
8 VO. 52 pp., Avith three plates), from which it appears that the splendid 
Chinchona forests of Pitayo are fast disappearing. Little of thisba’k 
gO('.s to England, the gr<‘ater quantity to France and Germany, especially 
to P’rance, “ whose agents have nearly demolished forests Avhich, if pro- 
ptu'ly managed, would have })aid olF the national debt of New Granada.” 
Mr. Cross is of opinion that the bark sold in England as Pitayo, and 
for eightccn'-peucc a pound,” docs not come from thfi Pitayo district, as 
gcouiiic Pitayo fetches nearly a shilling per pound on tlie spot. The 
three plates accompanying the report represent hieroglyphics, resembling 
those discovered by Beemann in Veragnas, and showing that the district 
was inhabited at a very early period. 

On August 2(}th, at the advanced age of eighty-four, died James De 
Carle Bowerby, the eldest sou of James Sowerby, vrell-known as the artist 
of the original figures of ‘ English Botany,’ published in tiie years from 
1790 -1814. In his earlier years the late Mr. Sowerby was a devoted 
mineralogist, and especially studied the chemistry of minerals, the results 
of his investigations being published in his fatlieFs ‘ British Mineralogy’ 
and ‘ Exotic Mineralogy.’ He afterwards took up the subject of fossil 
concliology, and contributed various papers to the Eoyal, Linnean, and 
Geologicai Societies : from the last he received in 1840 the “ Wollaston 
Fund ” ill aid of his studies. To the general public, however, he was 
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best Iciiown from iiis eomuictiou witii ilio lloynl rmtanic Society. When 
this WHS founded in 1839 Mr. Sowerby was appointed seendary, and he 
belli the office till within a year or two of his chailh. He strove to render 
the Gardens useful as well as attractive ; and teaclicrs of botany in the 
medical schools of London have g-ood reason to be p*aterul to him for the 
attention he paid to their wants, tiie main snj)ply of illustrative specimens 
being derived from the Eegent’s Lark Gardens. Mr. Sowerby inherited 
Ms fathers artistic skill, and it is to his pencil that we orve most of the 
plates of the 'Supplement to English Botany.’ He also wrote a few of 
the descriptions in vols, i. and ii. When tliis was commenced in 1829, 
Mr. Sowerby was connected with his brother, Mr. C. E. Sowerby, in the 
proprietorship. The death of the latter in 1843 brought the third volume 
to a premature close, but in conjunction with the late Mr. J. W. Salter, 
Mr. Sowerby brought out volume iv. and a fragment (six numbers) of 
volume V., the last part of which appeart'd so recently as June, 18 (35. 
The original drawings of all these plates, with tlie exception of those of 
the llfth volume, were in 1862 secured for the Botanical Department of the 
British Museum, which already possessed tlie drawdugs made for the 
original edition of ‘ English Botany,’ by James Sowerby. 

A great desideratum is shortly to be supplied. Considerable progress 
has, we hear, been made in the printing of a second edition of Pritzel’s 
indispensable ‘ Thesaurus Literature Botanicse,’ now twenty years old. 

The vacancy in the Botanical Department of the British Museum, 
caused by the promotion of Mr. Carrutliers, has been tilled by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. James Britten, late assistant in the Eoyal Herbarium, 
Kew. 

We direct our renck rs’ attention to the ^ Herhier de la Elore Franc;aise,’ 
by Cusin and Ausberque, u magiiiticent work, illustrated with folio 
plates by a process of nature-printing. Seven volumes are printed, and 
it is expected that thirteen more will he required to complete the book. 
Mr. Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, the agent in this country, has copies of 
the published volumes, and will take subscribers’ names. 

Dr. Bret Schneider, Physician to the Eussian Legation at Pekin, has 
reprinted as a separate pamphlet his papers in the ‘ Christian Eecorder ’ 
(a missionary journal) ‘‘ On the Study and Value of Chinese Botanical 
’Works.” Though the author modestly says that he is neither a botanist 
nor a sinologue, his jiapers contain much valuable material for a history 
of the officinal and economic plants of China. The jiamphlet is illustrated 
with facsiiiiiies of eight rough but characteristic Clduese woodcuts from 
the Chi-wiMiiiiig-shi-tu-kao, the most recent Chinese botanical treatise; a 
list of sixty-one books on the su])jcct is added. 

The garden of the Eoyal Horticultural Society at Chiswick, which it 
was feared would have to be entirely given up on the expiration of the 
lease, is to be maintained, though in a much contracted form. Only 
about one-third of the grounds are retained, including all the fruit-houses ; 
the fine Arboretum, including many probably almost unique trees, ami 
the wilderness have been given up. The portion now retained will no 
doubt be more satisfactorily kept up, the whole garden being beyond the 
Society’s powers of support. 

Communications have been received from: — W. Carruthers, J. Benny, 
Dr. Braithwaite, Eev. E. B. Penfold, S. Kurz, W. Sowerby, J. Britten, 
Professor Thiseltoo Dyer, J. Bagnall, Rev. H. N. Eilacombe, Hon. J. L. 
Warren, etc. 
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THE BOTANICAL HISTORY OF ANGUS. 

By Mr. Egbert Brown. 

{A Faper r$ad before the Bdlnhirgh Natural History Society on 2%thJa)iuary^ 1792.) 

[This paper, which has never been printed, is of considerable value in 
itself, and will be read with the interest which always attaches to the 
early efforts of great men. Eobert Brown was born on December 21st, 
1773, so that lie was but a little over eighteen when he read this essay. 
It is probable that it was his first contribution to botanical science, and 
that it is the paper alluded to in the obituary notice in the Proceedings 
of the Linnean Society (unhappily the only life we possess of the 
greatest of modern botanists), an addition to Lightfoot’s ' Flora Scotica/ 
read in 1791. The excursion in Angus, which did not exceed a fort- 
night,” must have been made in that or a previous year. At this period 
Dr. Withering’s * Botanical Arrangement’ — the second, and perhaps best, 
edition of which was completed in 1787 (except the ‘ Cryptogams,’ which 
appeared in 1792) — was altogether the foremost text-book on British 
botany ; and young Brown must be considered fortunate in having, soon 
after reading this paper, become a correspondent of the careful and 
excellent author. In the third edition (1796) we find the assistance of 
“ Mr. Brown, surgeon, Edinburgh,” acknowledged in the preface ; and 
in the body of the book are a good many Scotch localities contributed by 
him, some being the same as those in this paper. We have been careful 
to print the communication just as it exists in the MS. volume of the 
Transactions of the Natural History Society, where it was found by Mr. 
Garruthers in August last.] 

Mr. President, — In the following pages I do not pretend to give a full 
account of the vegetable productions of the county of Angus ; but what I 
propose is only to enumerate some of its rarest plants, which I either met 
with myself or with regard to which I received credible information. 

Before, however, entering upon this subject, it may not be improper 
briefiy to point out the boundaries of this county and its relative situation 
with respect to other parts of Scotland. Angusshire, therefore, is bounded 
on the south by the Frith of Tay, which divides it from the county 
of Fife ; on the east by the German Ocean ; on the north it is sepa- 
rated from the county of Mearns by the river North Mk, and on the 
west it is bounded by part of Perthshire and of the Grampian Moun- 
tains, many of which it includes. To have minutely examined this 
tract of country, no less extensive than diversified in external appear- 
ance, would have required a length of time far greater than what 1 
had to bestow on such an investigation; and when it is considered that 
the time I remained in that country did not exceed a fortnight, it will 
perhaps be thought presuming to attempt even a sketch of its botanical 
history. Conscious, therefore, of the numerous defects necessarily arising 
from this circumstance, I have not here proposed giving a full catalogue 
of its vegetable productions. Confining myself, as was before remarked, 
to those rarer plants only, which I can, either from aii actual examination 
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or authority in most cases unquestionable, safely mention as natives of 
Animus. 

Before, however, we’ enter upon the investigation of the particular 
objects here to be treated of, it may not be amiss to observe that in 
different parts of this, as well as of every other country, even in situations 
almost perfectly similar, the plants produced are by no means tlie same; 
nor do we find that those which are common in one part of this kingdom 
are equally so in another. It may not be improper to illustrate this by a 
few examples relative to tbe present case. Hypericum piilchrum is far 
from being frequent in this neighbourhood, but it grows in most parts of 
Angus in the greatest profusion. Single specimens of tbe Fucus esculeutus 
or F pimiatijidus can hardly be met with on the seashores of this part of 
the kingdom. Both these plants, however, are so plentiful in the county 
alluded to, that the collecting and selling of th(im, especially of the former, 
afford even an almost constant employment for a particular class of the 
poorer sort of people. 

Before prosecuting my subject T have only further to remark, that 
besides merely mentioning the plants as they occur, I shall, when it 
appears requisite, make a fe\v observations on tliose whose Linnman 
names do not yet seem sufficiently determined ; not that in such cases I 
can pretend altogether to clear up the ambiguity, but principally with a 
view to the remarks of the ingenious members of this Society. I shall 
likewise add a few observations on sucli plants as are inserted in the 
* Flora Scotica,’ either from dubious authority or where no particular 
place of growth is mentioned. 

I shall now proceed, therefore, to the enumeration proposed, taking the 
plants as they stand in the Linnaean system ; beginning with the Uiricu* 
hria minor, which grows plentifully in pools of stagnant water near 
Forfar. In other parts of Scotland this plant is very rarely to be met 
with ; the only place mentioned in the * Flora Scotica ’ is some peat pits 
near Kirkmichael in Dumfriessliire. 

Schcemm Marisms, which is not mentioned in the ‘ Flora Scotica,’ grows 
in mai*shy ground north-east frona Forfar. The spot in wliich it grows 
was formerly a small loch, which has lately been drained for the sake of 
its marie, and si rice that period the plant has never been observed in 
dower, but is in a very weak state. 

Seirpus sylvaticus is likewise to be met with in this country in ground 
which is overflowed in the winter betwixt Brechin and Montrose. 

Eriaphorum alplnnm, a plant hitherto tinkiiown as a native of Britain, 
I observed near the same place with the Sedimim MarmuB. Within a 
mile of this p’ace I likewise observed a species of Ayroslk, which appeared 
considerably different from any of those commonly descril)ed as of British 
growTli. It was then late in the season, and I did not find more than one 
specimen in flower. Afterwards, on comparing it with some grasses 
lately sent to the Botanic Grarden here by Mr. Curtis, I found it exactly 
corresponding to his Jyrostis tenuifolia. As, before I could do this, it 
was necessarily much later in the season, the plants were not in dower ; 
but by the shape of tbe leaves from which tbe specific name tetmifoUa has 
very aptly been taken, I could easily see the plants were perfectly similar. 
But till Mr. Curtis’s plants flower, nothing utm be said with certainty on 
the subject. At present I shall only add that, as I am very little ac- 
quainted with the * Flora Londinensis,’ I am not certain whetlier or not 
Mr. Curtis has as yet published any observations on this species. 
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Bromus secallnus grows in some cornfields several miles south from 
Forfar. In the ‘Appendix to the Flora Scotica ’ it was mentioned to 
grow in similar situations behind the Botanic Garden^ but i hardly think 
it will be found there now. 

Scabiom Columbaria in the ‘ Flora Scotica’ on the autliority 

of Sihbald, but no place of growth mentioned. It has been observed 
within a mile of Arbroath, in dry pastures. 

Galium erectum, of Hudson, I was informed, had been found near 
Brechin, but the information cannot be altogether depended upon, as I 
saw no specimens. I thought, however, as it is not mentioned by Mr. 
Lightfoot, that this information was worthy of notice. 

Jjy^imacliia thyrsifiora grows in marshy ground beside the Schcems 
Markcus, and likewise in a similar situation t)etwixt Montrose and Bre- 
chin. This plant was not found by Mr. Lightfoot, nor has it, I believe, 
been observed by later travellers in North Britain. 

Bryngium maritimum., or Sea Holly, grows plentifully on the sandy 
beach near Montrose, and in many other like situations on the coast. 

Ligusticum scoticum was likewise observed, though very spaidngly, on 
the coast betwixt Montrose and Arbroath. 

8mm arigusUfolium I observed in ditches about Forfar. I do not men- 
tion this plant altogether on account of its scarcity, but because it has 
given rise to a mistake in the ‘ Flora Scotica.’ This species itself is in- 
serted in that work, and a description added which is very characteristic. 
But, on the authority of Mr. Yaklen, the 8, laUfoUim is mentioned in 
the appendix as a native of Scotland, and the only place of growth assigned 
is the King’s Park. That the plant here called 8, latifolimn is nothing 
else than the real 8. angmtifolhm there can be little doubt, for Mr. 
Yalden, in a catalogue which he has given of the plants in the King’s 
Park, and which is published in the end of Mr. Lightfoot’s work, men- 
tions the 8, latifolmm^ although it is well known that the 8. angustifolbm 
grows plentifully in that place, and, as far as I have observed, no other 
species of this genus. 

Cicuta virosa is very plentiful in the ditches abont Forfar, and in other 
parts of the country ; but, although it is thus frequent, I never yet heard 
of its having been the cause of any fatal accident, although one of the most 
virulent poisons of the vegetable kingdom. In other parts of Britain it 
is providentially very scarce. 

Limm Eadiolum I likewise observed in wet ground in several parts of 
the country. 

Dromra rotmdifolia is a plant not nnfreqiiently to be met wdth on 
marshy ground. According to Mr. Lightfoot, the longifolia is equally 
common in Scotland, but this is far from being really the case. It has 
of late been asserted that the leaves of the Drosera have the power, when 
a small body is applied to their upper surface, of contracting and enclosing 
the substance so applied, by this means in many cases proving a trap to 
those insects which happen to light upon them. The examination of this 
curious fact is certainly well worth the attention of the naturalist. In 
the second edition of Withering’s ‘ Botanical Arrangement,’ it is alleged 
that this phenomenon was observed immediately to follow the application 
of the substance. But it appears from works of a late German author 
that several hours generally elapsed before the leaf was completely folded 
together. The same author observes that when an insect is placed upon a 
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leaf it naturally endeavours to escape, l)ut is prevented ])y tlie viscid juice 
which is secreted by the long hairs on its upper surface. In a short 
time these hairs begin to be bent inwards, and gradually clasp the insect, 
which about this time is found dead, not so much in all probability from 
the pressure of the hairs, w'hicli cannot be great, but rather from the 
nature of the fluid which they exude. After the hairs have thus enclosed 
the animal the leaf itself begins to contract, and by very slow degrees at 
last covers its prey. Although I by no means pretend to deny the fact 
alleged by Dr. Withering, which was related from the actual experiment, 
yet I ain rather inclined to give more credit to the German author’s 
experiments. In a few trials which I made myself no contraction fol- 
lowed after a very considerable time, nor did I at all observe it. But it 
must be owned that as these were made with a pin instead of an insect, I 
cannot pretend to contradict the fact, but rather to blame the mode in 
which the trials were made. For it is well known to every one who has 
seen this plant in the grotving state that many of its leaves are generally 
folded, and if tliese are opened there is always found some substance 
enclosed. If, therefore, the Brow'a is endowed with such a power (and 
there is the strongest reason to believe it is), we will have some difficulty 
in accounting for it on principles merely mechanical. 1 now proceed 
with my enumeration. 

Jmeus articidati^s^ vlvlpams, I observed growing plentifully in wet 
ground near Forfar. In one case I saw the viviparous gerrnen taking 
root, and in several instances these viviparous plants flowered when one 
half inch in height. 

Arbutus TJva-ursl and Epilohium alphium. Both grow on many of the 
Grampian Mountains. 

Dianihus ddtoides I likewise observed in several parts of Angus, and in 
one found a variety of it with a stem not divided as is generally the case, 
but simple, and supporting only one flower. Is it not probable that this or 
some other variety of the same species is the plant mentioned by Sibbald 
as growing on a hill near Perth, and inserted in the ‘ Flora Scotica ’ under 
the name of Dianthm arenarius ? To satisfy myself concerning this I 
examined a hill in the vicinity of Perth (whether the same as that meant 
by Sibbald I am uncertain), and actually found the Dianthm ieUoii$B 
and a variety with a white flower. I apprehend, therefore, that the 
Dianthm arenarius should be excluded from the ‘ Flora Scotica.’ 

Sikne amoena^ as it has commonly been called by the botanical 'writers 
of this island, grows plentifully along the coast/ It is, however, very 
different from the plant so named by Liniifcus, as evidently appears from 
comparing it with the specific character and short ciesciipriou which that 
author has given of his plant. It seems upon the whole very surprising 
that this name should have been applied to a plant so totally different in 
respect of characteristic distinctions, and almost impossible to assign any 
reason for such a conduct which has been alujost universally adopted in 
this country. It should, however, appear by the ‘ Hortus Kewensis ’ 
that this plant is nothing else than the variety of the Giicuhalus Behen, 
which grows on the seacoast, mentioned by the older botanical authors. 
But that it is more than a variety seems to me perfectly evident, as I 
have seen the plant cultivated without any alteration being produced. It 
even belongs to a different genus. But this will serve to show in a 
manner how artificial and with what impropriety the Bilem and Cucubalm 
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are separated, for in a strict propriety tliey only constitute along with tlie 
Lychnis one genus. Ent setting aside this last, it is evident that the two 
former might easily be joined without the least violence to the Limisean 
system. 

The Oucubalus viscosus was said to have been found on the coast near 
Montrose, but I suspect the Silene niitans has been mistaken for it, as 
is now found to have been the case in England. The aS'. }mtam has, I 
believe, never been found in Scotland, at least it is not mentioned in tiie 
‘ Elora Scotica.’ 

A species of Arenaria was observed on the Castlehill of Forfar, by Mi\ 
Lightfoot, and by him thought to be the A. lariclfolia of Linnaeus. But 
from the figures referred to in the ' Flora Scotica,^ it seems quite a differ- 
ent plant ; but whatever it might have been, it is periiaps now lost to Scot- 
land, as the greater part of the place on which it was said to grow has of 
late been cultivated, and the little that remains in its natural state I ex- 
amined carefully, but without finding this or any such plant. 

Sedum Telephiiim has been observed in some cornfields in the northern 
parts of this county. 

Sedum anylicum, of Hudson, I observed on rocks near Dundee. It 
may not here be improper to remark, that there is at least some room to 
suppose this plant the 8 , anyimm of Linnaeus, as both authors refer to 
the same figure, viz. that given by Dillenius in Eay’s ‘ Synopsis.* I 
should have been more confident in my assertion had I not observed that 
both plants arc mentioned as growing in Kew Gardens. But I am even 
still inclined to think that some mistake has crept into the work in wdiich 
this is to be seen, or if the plants are really distinct, it is evident that the 
synonyma have been misapplied. 

Spergula saginoides grows in sandy ground near Forfar. This plant 
was called 8. laricim, by Hudson and Lightfoot, and observed by the 
latter in the isle of Bute. It agrees peifectly well with the specific cha- 
racter either of the one or other of these plants, 

Spifcea MUpendula grows on rocky ground near Dundee. 

Turritis hirsuta is likeways to be found on several of the lower hills of 
Angusshire. I was likeways informed, from good authority, that the 
T. glabra had been found a few miles west from Montrose. This plant 
has never yet been found in Scotland, and is even very rare in England. 

The variety of JErodium cicutariim, with a white flower, grows not un- 
common on the seacoast. Perhaps it may he more than a variety, at least 
if it is only so, the differences are permanent and unalterable by cultiva- 
tion. Although most authors have supposed these to arise from the in- 
fluence of the sea. But as I have observed them unchangeable by cul- 
ture I cannot accede to this opinion. Besides, I have frequently had 
occasion to see plants of this and of the common E. cicutarium growing 
side by side ; and we may add to this, that the former is known to grow 
in the King’s Park, a place which we may safely suppose to be altogether 
removed from the influence of the sea, and it may likewise be observed 
that in the place now mentioned the E. cicuiarinm does not grow. Upon 
the whole, this plant has certainly equal pretensions to a separate specific 
character from the E. cicutariim., as the E. pimpinellifolium of Mr. 
Curtis and others. 

Orobiis sylvatlcus has been observed in some shady woods near Airly 
Castle. 
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Astragalus glgcijpliylliis I observed on the coast betwixt Montrose 
and Arbroath. A species of this genus which Hudson, and after him 
Mr. Lightfoot, have taken for the A. arenarius, of Linineus, grows plenti- 
fully along the whole coast. It is now found to be widely ditferent from that 
plant, but what its proper name should be seems not yet fully determined. 
Retzius, in his ‘ Observationes Botanicse,” remarks that it is very nearly 
allied to the Astragalus danicns, but yet seems different. In the second 
edition of ‘ Withering's Botanical Arrangement/ this name is given it, 
but with some impropriety, as Retziiis’s plant is annual, while the plant 
found in this country is perennial. In the ' Hortus Kewensis’ it has been 
called Astragalus liypogloUis^ but it does by no means altogether corre* 
spond with the specific character which Liniiseus has given to that species. 
Considering this diversity of opinion, I should be led to imagine that 
this plant is as yet imdescribed, or if at all described, it is certainly but 
ill characterized, or distinguished from those to which it is most nearly 
allied. For it is certain that it very well expresses the speciffc characters 
of several species of Astragalus. 

Trifolium mediimh grows by the sides of hedges in several parts of Angus. 
Concerning this plant likeways there has been a considerable diversity of 
opinion. In the first edition of the ‘ Flora Anglica’ it is called the Trijo^ 
liimi m-ediuMj the name which it should still retain. In the second edition 
of the same work, and in the ‘ Flora Scotica’ it has, however, been named 
Trifolium, alpestre. Jacquin, in his ‘ Flora Austriaca,' has made it a new 
species, giving it the name of Trifolium Jlexuosim, which is adopted in the 
second edition of ‘ Withering^s Botanical Arrangement.’ But in a paper 
wrote by Afzelius, and published in the “ Transactions of the Linnean 
Society,” it is proved that the plant in question is nothing else than the 
Trifolmn medium of Linnaeus. 

Hyoseris minima grows in several cornfields about Forfar. It was in- 
serted in the ‘ Flora Scotica’ on Sibbald’s authority, but no place of growth 
mentioned. 

I observed likeways a variety of the Carduus Marianus^ with leaves 
altogether green, about a mile from Dundee. 

Solidago cambrica was observed in the western parts of Angus. Ac- 
cording to Lightfoot, it is only a variety of Virga-aurea, produced by the 
particular soil in which it grows. But since that period cultivation has 
ascertained them specifically distinct. 

JDoronicum. Fardalianekes grows in shady ground several miles west 
from Montrose. This plant has never yet been found in England, but 
was observed in Scotland by Mr. Lightfoot in some parts of Anoandale; 
as he always found it near buildings, liowcver, he concludes that it has 
probably escaped from gardens. But in the place wiiich 1 now mention 
this could not possibly have happened j and I likeways met with it in 
Perthshire, in a situation which confirms me in this opinion j and besides 
it may be remarked, that it is a plant very rarely, if ever, to be found in 
gardens, at least in this age. I would, therefore", upon the whole, suppose 
this plant to be an original native of this country j though it may be 
found in situations which may lead to the opinion of its having escaped 
from gardens. 

Jnthemis timtoria was a few years ago observed in some cornfields 
about Forfar, but cannot now be found. It is not at all mentioned by 
Lightfoot, and is very scarce in England, nor is it in all i)robability an 
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original native of this country, but has perhaps been imported with 
grain. 

Sparganiim natans grows in pools of stagnant water a mile east from 
Forfar. According to Hudson, it is a variety of his Sparganium simplex, 
but there can be little doubt that they are perfectly distinct species. 

Garex Umosa likeways grows near the same place. It is said in the 
‘Flora Scotica’ to grow near Grief; but the figure referred to by Mr. 
Lightfoot evidently represents the Carex pmiicea, as has already been ob- 
served in the ‘ Botanical Arrangement.’ 

Salix arenaria, of Lightfoot, I observed plentifully in loose sandy 
ground near Montrose. It is, however, perfectly distinct from the plant 
so called by Linnaeus, as appears from comparing it with that author’s 
description. The S, arenaria, of Linnaeus, is about the height of a man, 
but this plant is only about 10 inches in length and lies close to the 
ground. As we know the vast changes produced by a diversity of soil on 
this genus of plants, which have never yet been systematically arranged, 

I am not altogether certain whether this plant may not be a variety of tlie 
S. repens, but I am rather inclined to believe them specifically distinct. 

I was informed that the Bqidsetum liyemale grows in the western part 
of Angus. It is inserted in the ‘ Flora Scotica,’ but no place of growth 
mentioned. 

Pilularia glohulifera I observed in ground that is overflowed in the 
winter, near Belmont. It is likeways inserted by Mr. Lightfoot ; but 
neither authority given nor place of growth mentioned. 

With these remarks I beg leave to conclude my paper, which, it must be 
owned, in very few parts admits of discussion; on this account I should 
certainly not have presumed to lay it before the Society, had I not thought 
that the narration of facts of such especially as tend to illustrate in any 
degree the natural history of the country which we inhabit, was perfectly 
consonant with the views of this institution. 

[The “ authority,” several times mentioned in the above essay, is doubt- 
less George Lon the elder. It is probable that he was Eobert Brown’s 
companion in some of his excursions. In Headrick’s ' General View of the 
Agriculture of Angus ’ (1813), Lon published an “ account of the native 
plants ” of the eountry ; Galium erectiim and Turritis glabra (see above) 
are both included in this list, and he there (p. 20) claims the discovery of 
Mriophormn alpiwm, in 1791, for himself, adding that it was “ the first 
and only time it lias been found in Great Britain ; he also mentions that 
Sekwms Mariscm formerly grew there, but does not mention LgsimacUa 
ihgrsiflora, which Brown collected with the others. This may perhaps in- 
dicate that the two botanists independently found species in the same 
year. In the British Museum herbarium, however, are specimens of the 
Mriophorum with a ticket in Brown’s hand, running thus, “ Shell Marie 
Moss of Eestenet, a mile east of Forfar, July, 1793 .... E. Brown in com- 
pany with Qeorge Don.” This does not tally with Loti’s remark about 
“ the first and only time and it is possible that the species was really 
collected by Brown and Lon in company, in 1791, the date “ 1793 ” on 
Brown’s ticket being an accident, due perhaps to having been written 
long after the date, as the writing seems to indicate. — 11. T.] 
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By W. T. Thiselton Pyee, B.A., B,Sc. 

Certain gall-like bodies occurring on Bhododendron ferrughieuw, as to 
the origin of which opinions ^are somewhat divided, have recently been 
the subject of some discussion in the pages of the ‘Gardener's Chronicle.' 
Ill the number for August 5, the Rev. M. J. Berkeley remarks in reference 
to them, Mr. Broome has recently sent from Perthshire a thinner but 
similar substance on Vaccminm Fitk-ldma covered with a similar bloom. 
There is no reason to suppose this is an insect product.” 

About the middle of the same month I met with plants of Vaccmmm 
Vitk-Idcea^ affected in the way described near the Trossachs, and therefore 
in the same county in which Mr. Broome also met with it. I submitted 
a specimen to Mr, Berkeley, who informed me that it was the result of 
“ some species of Amowiyces^ probably the same which accompanies or 
causes the gall-like bodies on Rhododendron feiTugine^m. A These he had 
already attributed (Gard. Chron., July 22, p. 944) to an Ascomyces, simi- 
lar to that (^. deformans^ Berk.) which produces blister in Peach-trees. 

Happening to show a Vacchimm affected in this way to Dr. Aseherson, 
of Berlin, he at once identified it as the effect of a fungus, Exohaddmm 
Vaccinii^ Woronin, and informed me that it was frequently met with in 
Germany. In Rabenhorst’s ‘Fungi Bnropmi,’ there are authentic speci- 
mens from Woronin, gathered near St. Petersburg. The fungus was, 
however, originally described by Fuckel in the ‘ Botanische Zeitung ’ 
for 1861, p. 251, and he figures (tab. x. t. 7) a portion of the affected 
Vaccinium, and also the spores. He gave it the name of Eusidium Vac-^ 
cinii, and published specimens with that name in his ‘ Fungi Ehenani ’ 
(n. 221). I learn from Mr. Cooke that the same plant was collected a 
quarter of a century ago by Dr, Greville, and named in MS. GyUndrosporium 
deformam, but not described. In 1867, however, Woronin published an ela- 
borate paper, illustrated with beautiful plates, contained in the fourth volume 
of the ‘ Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft 
zu Freiburg im Breissgau/ (pp. 397-416, t. v. vi. vii.) in which 
he states (p. 400) that while entirely agreeing with Fuckel that .the dis- 
eased state of the Vaccinium is produced by a parasitic fungus, and not 
through the punctures of insects, he considers the fungus to be alto- 
gether different from a true Fusidium, He also remarks that while 
Fuckel had met with the fungus on both Vaccbilim Vitis-Idwa and V, 
MyrUUm^ he has only succeeded in finding it on the first of these plants. 
Woronin represents in his figures the fungus as attacking, besides the 
leaves, the twigs (f. 11, 12, 13), and also the flowers (f, 16, 17, IS). The 
parts affected become much liyperfcrophicd, of a piiikisli-white colour, and 
with a flocculent-looking surface. In a microscopic examination of a 
section, the intervals between the cells are seen to be densely filled with a 
mycelium from which clavate cells {basidid) are protruded through the epi- 
dermal layer of the part of the plant affected. These basidia bear the spores 
on short stalks. As remarked by Woronin (1. c. p. 412) Exobasidinm must 
necessarily be included amongst the Hymenomycetes. “ It stands in the 
same relation to the Hymenomycetes (Baddiomycetes) as the genus Exo-- 
aBcus \_Ascomyces] to the Discomyceies (^Ascomyceks).^ Fuckel only 

^ There is an abstract of Woronin’s paper in ‘ Hedwigia/ 1867, pp. 150, 151, 

t Fmidimi tmmscenii, Fckl. 1. c. p. 371, Fungi Eh. 1653, which also occurs on 
Vamniim VUisAdmu, may possibly belong to Calyptosjmra Kubn. 
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figures tlie spores, and did not observe the basidia from which they pro- 
ceed; he therefore placed the fungus in a Hyphomycetal genus. He has, 
however, accepted Woroniri’s observations, and substituted Biiobasidium 
in his ‘ Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Rheinischen Pdze,’ p. 26, for the name 
under which he first described the species, and places it amongst the 
Aiirimlarmi. 

The following are all the at present known localities for this plant ; it 
probably only requires looking for to be found in many others. St. 
Petersburg (Woronin); North Germany, frequent (Rabenhorst, Pungi 
Europsei, sub n. 1384) ; Rhine Valley near Oestrich and Black Forest, 
not far from Friburg (Woronin) ; Scotland, Perthshire (Broome) ; Balloch- 
buie Forest, Braeinar (E. M. Parkhurst). 

Another fungus, Galyptospora Goeppertiana, Knhn (Hdedwigia,’ 1869, 
pp. 81, 82), affects the branches of Faccmiiim Vitk-Idrm in a very curious 
way ; Rabenhorst remarks that in the neighbourhood of Reichenhall 
(Bavaria), where it is found, the Bxohasidiam^ so frequent in North 
Germany, appears to be absent. This has not been met with in Britain, 
but should be looked for. 

In the Trossachs I also found a species of Rliytkmct, parasitic upon V, 
VitiS’Idcea. This has not apparently been described, but it is in too im- 
mature a state to admit of determination. Provisionally it may be re- 
ferred to E. Andromedoi^ Fr. 


FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON PROTANDRY AND 
PROTOGYNY. 

By Alfred W. Bennett, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S. 

I have been able to make a few more observations during the past 
summer and winter, on the relative period of the maturing of the male 
and female reproductive organs in continuation of those already published 
in the ^ Journal of Botany ’ for October, 1870 (Vol. VIII. p. 315), which 
it may be worth while to record. The observations were made this year, 
in the latter part of August and early part of September, and in the 
southern counties of Cornwall, Devon, and Surrey. Not having rny pre- 
vious paper at hand, I noted down my observations independently, and 
only compared them subsequently. By far the majority of the species 
observed I drid placed under the same head as last year ; but the lines 
separating the three groups of Protandrous, Synacmic, and Protogynoiis 
flowers (to adopt the nomenclature then suggested) not being an absolute 
one, a few have passed over, as I should have expected would be the case, 
from a group to an adjoining one. Thus FoUntilla Tormentilla^ Rubus 
fruticosuSj JDiyitalis purpurea, and Euphrasia qffidmlis, set down, in- 18 70, 
as synacmic, I find noted, in 1871, as protandrous ; while, on the other 
hand, Ficia Cracca, Circma lutetiana, and Convolvulus sepiim, previously 
recorded as protandrous, are now thought to be synacmic. In two species 
only is there a still wider divergence in ray observations than this — 
Spi?*vea Ulmaria and Brythrma Centaurium. The specimens examined of 
these plants last year were distinctly protogynous ; while during the pre- 
sent year, on the other hand, the anthers appeared to reach maturity at a 
decidedly earlier period than the stigmas. It would be very interesting 
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to know whetlier this discrepancy lias been noticed by other observers in 
this or in other species. Centaurmm and its subspecies tlie stamens 

have a very peculiar habit of not surrounding the pistil, but, when they 
are discharging their pollen, the anthers being all collected together on 
one side of the stigmas. In Bpir^a Mlipendula the stamens themselves 
are so arranged as to favour ci*oss-fertilization. The outer rows of sta- 
mens are matured lirst, and while they are discharging their pollen, the 
inner immature stamens are folded up into a kind of cap, completely 
coveringup the stigma and preventing the access of pollen. 

The following comprises all the additions I am able to make this year 
to the three lists : — 

Fmtandrom, 

Silene inaritima. 

Spirsea Filipendula. 

Hedera Helix. 

Centanrea nigra. 

Serratula tinctoria. 

Solidago Virgaurea. 

Jasione montana 

Melampyrum pratense 

Lysimachia nemorum. 

In many CompodtcB belonging to the suborder Tuhullflorem^ the anthers 
belonging to the perfect bisexual flowers of the disk, while protaudrous as 
respects their own pistil, are developed at the same time as the stigmas of 
the female flowers of the ray. 

I do not know whether it may have been noticed that in several 
species of Convohnlucem the stamens are normally of unequal lengths, as 
if indicating a structural approximation to the didynamous Orders Labiatm 
or ScropkularmerB. in Comolvulus arvemis the filaments appear to be 
never quite equal in length. I almost invariably find two longer than the 
other three ; the anthers of one of the longest frequently resting on the fork 
of the mature bifid stigma at the time that it is discharging its pollen. In 
C\ septum the filaments are usually of precisely the same length ; but in 
(7. trkalor, h. (C, minor, Hort.), and FlmrUtis Idspida, Chois, (Convohulus 
major, Hort.), the ineqnality-is quite as strongly marked. As is likely to 
occur in cultivated plants, the variation is in these cases subject to greater 
irregularity. In the former species I have sometimes noticed the diffe- 
rence in length to be quite as great as in most didynamous plants; in 
the latter species there appear often to be three distinct lengths, viz. two 
long, one medium, and two short. 


Symemie, Frotogynous. 

Hypericum pulchruni. Lonicera Periclymenum. 

Galium palustre. Plaatago maritima. 

Hieracixuu umbellatum. 

Convolvulus sepium. 

Veronica Cliam£edrys. 

Prunella vulgaris. 

Galeopsis Tetrahit. 


ON RUBVS EAMOSUB, Blow., AN UNDESCEIBEB SPECIES 
OE THE NUDICAULIS GEOUP. 

By T. E. Archer Biuggs. 

Through the kindness of Mr. J. G. Baker, I have recently had the 
opportunity of comparing many of our Plymouth Rubi with named 
examples of foreign specimens in his herbarium from Genevier, Mercier, 
Wirtgeo, and other Continental students of the genus. One comparison 
that I have made has been between the ScMickumi of Wirtgen and a 
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well-marked English Bramble of the Ehamnifolii group, that some have 
supposed might prove identical with it, which has been named 7'ammus 
by the Rev. A. Bloxam, one of the greatest British authorities on Rubi; 
but which seems never to have been described, aithoLigh common over 
a large tract of country around Plymouth. 

I shall, in the first place, give a description of it, drawn up from a series 
of specimens in my own herbarium, collected in Devon and Cornwall; 
then say in what respects it differs frm BchUckmui, as represented in 
Mr. Baker’s herbarium, as well as from rkmnnifoUuSy W. and N. ; and 
afterwards add a list of the localities where I have seen it growing. The 
following is the description : — 

Stem ercct-arcuate, rooting at the end, round or angular below, more 
angular towards the top, conspicuously furrowed, often purplish or 
shining in exposure, quite glabrous, or with very few inconspicuous silky 
hairs, no aciculi or setae. Prickles scattered, confined to the angles, from 
a long compressed base, strong, sharp, patent or slightly declining. 
Leaves 5-nate, or here and there 3-nate and lobed. Leaflets often con- 
spicuously convex above, not overlapping one another, shining, with a few 
scattered silky hairs, moderately pilose below, and sometimes white-felted 
also, coarsely serrate; terminal leaflet with a stalk at least one-third of 
its length, ovate or obovate, cuspidate, sometimes slightly cordate at the 
base; intermediate leaflets conspicuonsly stalked, obovate with narrow 
base, shortly cuspidate ; basal very shortly stalked, narrowly ovate or 
obovate, with very short point ; in the case of a 3-nate leaf the side 
leaflets are much lobed and dilated on the outer side ; midribs with a few 
small hooked prickles ; petioles with slight pubescenc(i ; stipules linear 
with silky hairs. Flowering shoot angular or furrowed, long, with short, 
not dense, silky hairs. Prickles few, short, hooked, those on the lower 
part of the shoot very small. Leaves mostly 3-uate; terminal leaflet 
obovate, shortly cuspidate, sometimes slightly cordate at the base; other 
leaflets ovate, with the outer sides much dilated and often conspicuously 
dentate or lobed, all irregularly serrate, especially towards the points, 
slightly pilose above, more so below, the upper ones of the panicle often 
white-felted also ; veins prominent. Panicle sometimes compound, leafy 
below, of moderate length, top rounded, often hexuose or with waved 
rachis below, branches long with from 5 to 3 flowers near the top of 
each, two or three lower branches axillary sparingly pilose, the branches 
covered with ash- coloured felt. Prickles scattered, declining, sharp, very 
few near the top of the panicle and on the branches. Sepals ovate, with 
short linear points, rather sparingly pilose on the outside, white- or ashy- 
felted both within and without, reflexed. Petals broad, ovate, white or 
very light pink, nearly entire, sometimes notched at the end, claw very 
short. Filaments white. Styles dull brownish-pink. Fruit poor, irre- 
gularly formed, some of the drupes generally proving abortive. 

From Scldickimi this plant differs by being less hairy getierally, more 
especially on the flowering shoots, by having no aciculi or setEe, which are 
apparent both on the barren stem and panicle of the other, by having 
coarser and less regular serratures to its leaves, and by their points being 
cuspidate rather than acuminate. Its panicle is more corymbose at the 
top, its sepals broader, and without glands. JScklick/mi has the sepals 
remarkably narrower, and scattered glands appear at the back. 'Fhe 
dissimilarity of the two plants in general appearance is greater than the 
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above-named points of difference would seem to imply, and I am not 
disposed to consider them tlie same thing*; still I may bo wrong in this 
opinion, as the specimens before me of Schlicknnd are weak and poor, and 
so the comparison has not been altogether a satisfactory one. 

From R. rJiainulfolms, W. and N., it differs in having the barren stem 
less angular, leaves often conveK above, with move glossy siirfhce, both 
stem and panicle less prickly, especially the branches of the latter, some 
of these being without a single prickle throughout their whole length ; 
also in having the panicle considerably more lax with the flowers at a 
greater distance from the rachis, especially near the top. The narrower 
base of the terminal leaflet of the leaves of the barren stem affords an 
additional mark for distinguishing it from the very broad cordate-leaved 
form of R, 7'Jiamnifolms, the R. cordifolim of W. and N. 

I have never seen specimens, either fresh or dried, of R. imbricatus^ 
Hort., so have no means of comparing it and R. ramoBus, but judging 
from Professor Babin gton’s description of it in ' British Ruhi' it must be 
very near the latter, although with the leaves imbricate, and those of the 
barren stem opaque and pilose ” above, it must differ somewhat from 
it. R, ramoBus generally grows either in open or partially shaded spots in 
woods, as well as in thickets on their borders, and is much more of a 
woodland plant than is i2. rhamnifolius. 

In the tract of country watered by the Plym I have seen it between 
Stadiscombe and Plymstock ; at Derraford, Leigliam, in the woods of the 
Plyra valley, and other places in the parish of Egg Buck laud ; in a lane 
between Elfordleigh and Nevvnliam Park ; near BLckleigh, etc. 

In that drained by the Tavy : — between Knackerskiiowle and Tamerton 
Foliott ; at Warleigh ; Blaxton ; near Maristowe ; Denham Bridge ; 
between liorrahridge and Tavistock, etc. 

In that watered by the Yealm and Erme : — at Brixton Tor ; Ivy- 
bridge, and in a moist bushy fiat below Pen Beacon, on the southern 
border of Dartmoor. I have also seen it in a wood by the Tamar, close 
to Newbridge, on the Devon side of that river. In Cornwall I have met 
with it between Pillaton Yillage and Clapper Bridge, on the Lynher; as 
well as near Antony, on the road to Slieviocke ; also in this county, at a 
considerable distance from Plymouth, between Looe and Morval ; between 
the former place and Menbeniot; and near Pi*obus, only a few miles from 
Truro. 


SHOBT NOTES AND QUEEIES. 

Ambrosia Peruviana, * Prof. Dyer’s note (Journ. Bot. IX. 

53) on this plant reminds me that I have had for some time in my her- 
barium a specimen of Amh'osia nimdiima, L., a native of South Europe 
and Asia Minor, which was found growing in abundance in 1865 in a 
cornfield at Ham, near liichmond, Surrey, I have placed the specimen 
in the British Museum herbarium. Last year I received A, trifida^ L,, a 
North American species, from the neighbourhood of Manchester. — James 
Britten. 


Thlaspi alpestre in tee Lake District. — The Kev. Augustin 
Ley supplies my want (p. of an unexceptionable station for ilib 
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species amongst tlie Lake hills proper by sending a specimen gathered by 
himself this autumn amongst the Helvellyn precipices at an elevation 
above sea-level of nearly 3000 feet. He has also met with Fp'ola aecunda 
above Thirlmere, presumably in the same places where it was found many 
years ago by Messrs. Watson and Woods. — J. Cx. Baker. 


Eight-handed v. Left-handed. — The question mooted by Mr. 
E. Tucker (Journ. Bot. IX. p. 216), whether a given twining plant 
should be called dextrorsum or sinistrorsmi volubiUs, is, when properly 
looked at, one of such extreme simplicity that it certainly ought not to 
have greatly exercised either mathematicians or botanists. De Candolle, 
whom Prof. Clerk Maxwell is stated to have accused of leading astray 
and perverting many unhappy naturalists in 1827, thus explains the 
matter in that year: — “On determine la direction des tiges volubiles en 
supposant qu’on est soi-meme place an centre de la spiraie, et que la tige 
tourne autour de son propre corps ” (Organ. Yeg. i. 156); and five years 
later he gave a similar explanation in his ‘ Physiologie Vcgctale” (ii. 840). 
But the best discussion of the point with which I am acquainted is by 
Schleiden, who states the case clearly and cogently in these words : — “ I 
will here very briefly discuss the terms right and left-wound stem, in 
regard to which much confusion prevails. The natural conception is this -. 
the plant is developed from below upvvard, consequently it ascends; if, 
now, we use the expressions left and right concerning the plant, this can 
only have a meaning when we place ourselves in its position ; but we 
turn to the left in ascending if we have the axis of revolution to the left, 
to the right if we have it to the right. If ^ve refer it to the course of the 
sun, we can evidently, in regard to our northern hemisphere, only bring 
the southern half of each revolution turned toward the sun into relation 
with its course, and then the right-wound spiral would go with the sun, 
the left-wound against it. Linmnus strangely used these terms in the 
opposite way, evidently starting from an obscure conception ; and many 
others have followed him therein. Many have quite reversed the thing, 
called left right and right left, till the whole matter had become confused. 
The reference to the course of the sun is, moreover, a. very imperfect 
mark. It appears to me, however, tliat left and right-wound cannot well 
be understood in any other way than tliat which I have given (Princ. of 
Sc. Bot. 233). A screw is called “ right-handed ” in mechanics when a 
liiie touching the thread rises to the right (Golding Bird and Brooke, 
Blem. Hat. Phil. ed. 5, p. 102); but it is obvious that the movement of 
rotation of such a screw is to the left. If a hollow screw of this kind — 
say a common corkscrew — be blackened inside and then rotated round a 
white stick, the marks it leaves will rise from the left to the right of the 
experimenter, though the motion of the screw itself is to the left. In the 
same way, a person ascending a spiral staircase, the axis of which is on 
his left-hand, is always turning to the left, but he would pass from the 
left to the right of an observer stationed at the circninfereuce of the stair- 
case. Again, if the horses in a circus are riding round with their off 
legs toward the centre, they are going to the right ; but, whilst traversing 
the semicircle nearest a spectator seated outside, they are passing to his 
left. The error of those who advocate and follow the Linnseau termino- 
logy is that, instead of describing the actual direction taken by the stem, 
they give the apparent one as seen by an observer standing without the 
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spiral ; thus, in ffict, doin^ that with which, as I gather from Mr. Tucker’s 
note, Prof. Maxwell reproaches his opponents, viz., representing the re- 
flected image instead of the object. It is manifestly contrary to reason to 
employ, when speaking of the movements of a living plant, a terminology 
diametrically opposed to that made use of when alluding to those of an 
animal. Link (Elem. Phil. Bot. ed. 2. ii. 236), Choisy (in BO. Prod, 
ix. 321), A. de Jussieu (Lours. Elem. 138), Balfour (Class Book of Bot. 
649), Henfrey (Elem. Course, 619), Paven (Elem. de Bot. 20), and 
Bentley (Man. of Bot. 107), follow De (jandolle; St. Hilaire (Morphol. 
Y6g. 103), A. Eichard (Elem. de Bot. ed. 7. 90), Duchartre (Elmn. de 
Bot. 127), and Le Maout and Decaisne (Traite Gen. de Bot. 13), use 
the Linnaean nomenclature. Prof. Lindley, in his ‘ Introduction to 
Botany ’ (ed. 4. ii, 378) interpreted the terms dextrormm dyiUtromim 
ill De Candolle’s sense ; but in the glossary appended to the ' Elements 
of Botany,’ he takes the other view of their meaning. Finally, in his 
elaborate memoir on climbing plants, published in the ninth volume of 
the ‘Journal of the Linnman Society,’ Air. Darwin, probably owing to 
the ambiguity with which these terms are surrounded, avoids both, and 
speaks of the twining as ‘ following ’ or ‘ moving against ’ the sun. — H. 
F. PIance. 


The AIarram or Mat Grass, Pmmma amiaria^ B. et S., is one of 
the best natural saud-biiiding plants we have. It is recorded that in the 
latter part of the last century, a large district on the eastern coast of 
Scotland was quite destroyed, and in the course of a few years became a 
complete desert by the advance of the sand from the shore, owing to the 
wanton destruction of the Alarrara that grew upon it. On many parts of 
the coast where this grass abounds, the country people make it into mats 
or twist it into ropes. On some parts of the Welsh coast the peasants 
plait it into mats which are used in churches, or into matting for covering 
rooms. Johnson relates, in his ‘ Mercurius Botanicus ’ (1641) that, in 
his time the manufacture of ropes, mats and similar articles from the 
Marram was the only handicraft known to the inhabitants of the village 
of New Ariglesea. — J. ii. Jackson. 


Lycopodium clavatum. — One would scarcely expect to And Lycopo- 
dium clavatnm of much use as an economic plant, but besides the w^ell- 
knovvn application of its inflammable spores for producing artificial light- 
ning, and its use by the chemist for rolling pills in to prevent them 
sticking together, the plant itself makes excellent doormats, and for this 
purpose it is largely collected in Sw^eden. The mats are very elastic and 
have this recommendation, that when dirty they can be very easily washed, 
upon which they recover their elasticity and dry readily. — J. E. Jackson. 


Band ANUS utilis. — The Mauritian sugar-bags, which, after being 
emptied of their contents in this country, are bought up, cleansed and 
transformed into small fish-bags or baskets, are mostly made of the leaves 
cyf Fandanus tdilk. This species grows abundantly in the Mauritius, but 
owing to the trees being usually cut down every year they assume vei^y 
different forms, frequently throwing out numerous small branches. Con- 
sequent upon the culture of the Sugar-cane in Queensland, this species of 
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Fandanus lias been recommended for introduction into some of the nu- 
merous islands bordering the Queensland coast. The manufacture of the 
bags would open a new branch of industry in the colony. Mr. Hill, the 
director of the Brisbane Botanic Gardens, in advocating the cultivation of 
the plant says, “ When an active demand shall arise in Queensland for 
sugar-bags we shall find that they are wanting, as also the material for 
their manufacture, unless no time be lost in rearing this valuable tree.” 
Though the Mauritian sugar-bags are chiefly made from the leaves of this 
species, those of F. odoratissimus are also used, and it is not at all impro- 
bable that other species likewise lend their assistance. The leaves of P. 
drupacem and of several others are used for thatching huts, and their 
stems for posts and supports to buildings. Indeed, in the Mascarene 
islands which, together with the islands of the Indian Archipelago, are 
the headquarters of the Pandani, they are most useful to the natives. — 
John E. Jackson, Museum, Kew. 


WoLFFiA AEEHIZA. — I have visited the pond at Staines, where this 
grows, every year since 1866, and have observed each year that the 
struggle for life appears to be more and more to the advantage of the 
smallest inhabitant. Lemna minor seems to have departed, Z. pohjrrlilza 
to have great difficulty in holding its own, whilst little Wolffia arrJdza 
has secured one corner of the pond entirely to itself. I send you a box- 
ful just as when taken from the water. — E. C. White. 


Drab A rupestris, U. Br., in Ireland. — Seeing Dr. Moore’s notice 
of the appearance of Draba 7'iipest7is on Beu Biilben, Sligo, I think 
the following narrative may be of interest. In August, 1869, I visited 
Ben Bulben, and brought away a number of living plants of various 
species. Amongst these was a BlecJmum, gathered on the gentle slope 
of the northern base of the mountain. On reaching home I potted it, 
and last year I perceived a small plant springing from the soil, which 
I allowed to grow. In the early spring of this year it commenced to 
flower, and I found that it was a Draba ; and, knowing that B, in- 
cana was common on the Sligo mountains, I concluded that it must 
be that species. As its growth matured I found that the pods were 
not twisted, and that it could not be I>. incana, but must be B, ru- 
pestris, a plant hitherto excluded from the ‘ Irish Flora, " or recorded 
with a doubt attached to it. The earth used in potting the Blecimnm 
was fresh peat from Bedfordshire, mixed with white sand from this 
neighbourhood, neither of which could have contained the seed which 
had germinated, and which must have been brought in the soil attached 
to the root of the Fern from Ben Bulben. I have dried the plant, and 
forwarded it to the Professor of Botany, Trinity College, Dublin, to be 
placed in the herbarium of the Dublin University. — W. M. Hind. 


Persicaria biforme, Fr. — I find that in stating (p. 35) that authentic 
specimens of this plant in the Kew Herbarium have ochrem without cilia, 
I was in error. Another opportunity, with better light, allowed me to 
ascertain that they are in reality sparingly ciliate. Except for the sake of 
accuracy, the correction is of no great importance. — W. T. Tills elton 
Dyer. 
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Pruit op "Vinca. — The following' passage from Blair’s ' Botanical 
Essays’ (1720), pp. 10, 11, is a sort of answer to Mr. Griiulon’s query 
(p. 14) : — Vmca pervmca, or CLewaiis daphnoides^ flowers plentifully 
every year, but never produces the pod or seed-vessels in its native soil, 
especially in these colder climates; because most of its nourishment is 
spent in sending forth abundance of new twigs and leaves, by which it 
overspreads the whole ground ; hut if it be put into a pot, and all its 
stolons or shoots be taken off, but one or two of the strongest, then it 
will produce the pod or seed-vessel, which shall contain seed till it ripen, 
according to the observation of Dr. Morison and Dr. Tournefort.” Bay 
also notices the rarity of its fruiting (Methodus Plant, p. 3, 1682). — 
W. T. Thiselton Dyer. 


Bromus ramosus, 1-hids. — Without disputing the distinctness of the 
ordinary British form from the possibly not indigenous B. asper^ L., 
of Beneken, it is as well to point out, by way of warning, that the restric- 
tion in our English plant of the number of lowest branches of the panicle 
to two is not an absolute diagnostic chai-acter. In Hooker’s ‘ Student’s 
Plora ’ they are described as 2~3-nate ; and Dr. Boswell-Syme pointed 
out to me in his garden at Balmuto a cultivated tuft of the grass, in 
which this was very conspicuously shown, near Linlithgow. I also met 
this summer with a plant in wliicli there were four branches at the base 
of the panicles, but agreeing in other characters with ordinary ramosus. 
— W. T. Thiselton Dyer. 

I have several times noticed one common form with more tlian two 
branches at the lowest semi-verticil. A plant which I collected at Win- 
chester this autumn had three branches, and Mr. Warren has sent me speci- 
mens from near Shrewsbury with the same number. As 1 pointed out at 
p, 270, it is by the coexistence of several characters that the plants are 
distinguished; probably the relative length of the awns and paleas, and of 
the two glumes, are the best single characters. Dr. Ascheron, of Berlin, 
informs me that the restricted B. asper of Beneken is really the common 
fom in mapy parts of Germany, though so scarce in more western 
Europe. — Henry Trimen. 




TEMPERA-TUilE OE FUNGI. 

Last week I met with a number of specimens of the Giant Puff-ball, 
Lpcoperdon gigauteum, while making one of my usual weekly class excur- 
sions in the neighbourhood of Cirencester. Two of them were selected, 
a large and a small one, for museum specimens, while a portion of a very 
large one was placed by me in my botanical box. Next morning, on 
opening the box, I found the contents sensibly warm to the hand, and 
had no difficulty in tracing the effect to its cause. The portion of Eungus 
was quite warm, and had communicated part of its warmth to the other 
plants in the box. Unfortunately, no thermometer was at hand at the 
time, or a careful reading of the temperature would have been made. 
The smaller specimen of the Puff-ball, weighing 1 lb., was taken, and 
placed in a box, where it remained all night. Next morning, two read- 
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iiigs of the thermometer were made at 8.45 a.m. The temperature wms 
again observed at 10.30 a.m. and 11.15 a.m. 



8.45 A.M. 

10.30 A.M. 

11.15 A.M. 

Temperature of Fungus . . 
Temperature of Air . . . 

1. 

12*2'’ 

ii*r 

2. 

12*4° 

11*2° 

12-4° 

11*6'’ 

12*2° 

12*0° 

Difference . . . . j 

i*r 

1*2° 

0*8° 

0*2° 


Next morning two readings were taken at 9.10 a.m., the Fungus being 
warmer than the surrounding atmosphere. 



9.10 A.M. 

Temperature of Fungus 

Temperature of Air 

Difference 

1. 

11*4° 

10*5° 

2. 

11-5° 

10-6° 

0-9° 

0*9° 


On the next morning the Fungus was found to be drying up, and the 
observed temperature was only 0*2° higher than that of the surrounding 
air. The air outside the box, 11*4°; inside the box, 11*4°; temperature 
of Fungus, 11*6°. No further observations were made. 

A. de Bary mentions (Hoffmeister, ‘ Handbuch der Physiologischen 
Botanik,’ vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 228) that the temperature has been observed 
by Dutrochet in five Fungi belonging to the genera Agaricm^ Boletus^ and 
Lycopardon. He. however, was only able to observe an increase of from 
0*10° C. to 0*45° C. The greatest increase in my specimen was noticed 
on the first morning of the observations, at S.45 a.m., namely 1*2° G. 

The greatest temperature is evidently produced during the night, as the 
difference between the temperature of the Fungus and air rapidly dimi- 
nished, so that at 11.15 a.m. the difference was only 0*2° C. 

The difference between the morning temperatures on the first and second 
day of the observations — 1*2° and 0*9° — can be easily accounted for by 
loss from conduction, etc., but chiefly from the loss of Jieat caused by the 
evaporation of water, the weight of the Fungus having decreased from 
16 oz. to 13i oz. during the three days the experiments lasted. 

The cause of the inl^fese of temperature is due to the oxidation of the 
nutrient materials in the Fungus, a process depending on the absorption 
of oxygen, which acts on these nutrient materials, and causes various me- 
tamorphoses, an equivalent quantity of carbon dioxide being liberated. 
This metamorphosis of nutrient or assimilated materials goes on in all 
plants in daylight as well as in darkness, and is also associated with the 
taking up of oxygen and liberation of carbon dioxide, a process which is 
now recognized by all Continental physiologists as the true respiration of 
plants. In Spwogyra we can, during the day, observe the formation of 
assimilated materials as starch in the cells, which contain chlorophyll. 
During the night the assimilated material is metamorphosed or elaborated, 
and the cell divides and converts the assimilated material, after it has 
VOL. IX. [NOVEMBER 1, 1871.] Z 
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been metamorphosed, into cellulose and protoplasmic substance. Tn 
Fungi the nutrient niateriais are probably taken up only during the day, 
and during the night metamoi-phosis, or elaboration of these materials, 
takes place. Heat is the result of the oxygenation, and, from the energy 
of the process and size of the plant, the elevation of the temperature is 
very marked. All the temperatures are given in degrees Centigrade, 
and, as the temperatures were always carefully observed by Professor 
Church, the accuracy of the readings may be depended on. — Dr. Macnab, 
in Gardeners' C]h7'onicle^ SepL 30, 1871. 


OB5EPYATIONS ON THE GLACIAL OEIGm OF THE PEAT- 
BOGS OF THE JURA AND THE SPECIAL VEGETATION 
THAT CHAEACTERIZES THEM.^ 

By Professou Charles Martens. 

The first requisite for the formation of a peat-bog is an impermeable 
foundation which water does not penetrate. The configuration of the 
surface plays only a secondary part ; thus peat-bogs are found in flat 
countries like the borders of the Somme, Pirns, and Weser, in Schleswig- 
Holstein and Holland, as well as in the valleys of the Yosges, Jura, and 
Scotch mountains ; sometimes even they establish themselves in slight 
depressions of steeply -inclined slopes. Besides this, rains should not be 
too uncommon, the air must be habitually humid, and the heat of summer 
not too great. In Europe they extend from Spitzbergen to the Pyrenees 
and the North of Italy, hut do not pass further south. In the Jura the 
obstacle which prevents the downward passage of water into the lower 
strata, is a bed of glacial mud derived from the trituration of the primi- 
tive felspathic, aluminaceous, and siliceous beds ; at the epoch of the great 
extension of the glaciers of the Alps the Jura was invaded by them, being 
included within the domain of the great glacier of the Rhone. In spite 
of the destruction of a great many of them, the erratic blocks which it 
laid down are still very numerous. The Jurassic peat-mosses have then a 
glacial origin, even when they are not barred by a moraine. Suppress 
the moraine as a barricade in a great number of cases, suppress the glacial 
mud which makes the foundation impermeable, and the peat-moss wotdd 
not be formed, and it is the same with those that are found beyond the 
range of the mountain-chains in Piedmont and the north of Switzerland. 
The following are the principal plants of these peat-mosses : — 

Trees . — ^Betula piibescens (a variety of alba), Pinus uliginosa, Neum. 
(which is a mere variety of montand), Abies excelsa, et Sorbiis Aiicuparia 
(the two latter comparatively rare). 

Shrubs , — Betula nana, Salix aurita, S. repens, S. ambigua, S. cinerea, 
S, mbra, et Lonicera cserulea (the tliree last comparatively rare). 

Ghdershrnbs , — Andromeda polifolia, Callnn a vulgaris, Vacciiiium uligl- 
nosum, Y. Myrtiilus, Y. Oxycoccus, Y. Yitis-Idaea, Erapetrum nigrum*. 

Merbaceom Plants characteristic of the Peat-hogs , — Scirpus csespitosus, 
Saxifraga Hirculus, Eriophorum vaginatum, E. angustifolium, E. latifo- 
lium, E. alpinum, Carex pauciflora, C. chodorhiza, C. heleonastes, 0. tere- 
tiuscula, 0. limosa, C. filiformis, Drosera rotundifolia, D, longifolia, Par- 

* Montpellier: Boehm et fils. 1871. Pp. 34. 4to. 
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iiassia paliistris, Pinguicula vulgaris, Gralium uliginosura, G. palustre, 

G. boreale, Stellaria uliginosa, Pedicularis palustris, Viola palustris, 
Sclieuclizeria palustris, Sagina uodosa, Swertia perennis, et Aspidiiim 
spinulosum. 

AquaHcs of the neighbouring Swamps and Bitches , — Eanunculus Flam- 
mula, Caltha palustris, Nasturtium ampliibium, Bidens cernua, Carduus 
palusfcris, Epilobium palustre, E. aiigustifolium, Comarnm palustre, Myo- 
sotis palustris, M. csespitosa, Utricularia vulgaris, U. minor, Mentha aqua- 
tica, Veronica scutellata, Menyanthes trifoliata, Polygonum Persicaria, 
Glyceria iiuitans, Catabrosa aquatica, Sparganium natans, Juncus alpinus, 
J. congiomeratus, Potaraogetoii rufescens, P. piisillus, P. natans, Ehyn- 
cliospora alba, Carex stellulata, C. panicea, C. (Ederi, C. ampullacea, et 
Equisetum palustre. 

Serbaceous JBlmits of the surrounding Grass . — Eanunculus repens, 
Trollius europseus, Cardainine pratensis, Lychnis Elos-cuculi, Stellaria gra- 
minea, JEgo podium Podagraria, Scabiosa succisa, Solid ago Yirgaurea, 
Cineraria spathulaefolia, Bidens ceriiua, Sanguisorba officinalis, Spiraea 
Ulmaria, S. Eilipendula, Scrophularia nodosa, Polygonum Bistorta, Phleum 
pratense, Aiopecurus pratensis, Calamagrostis lanceolata, Aira csespitosa, 
Agrostis canina, Eestuca ovina, Blysmus compressus, Carex Eavalliana, 
C. pulicaiis, C. canescens. 

Plants of Dry Tmf — Viola tricolor, Chrysanthemum Leucanthemiira, 
Hieracium Auricula, Alchemilla vulgaris, Potentilla Torraentilia, P. anse- 
rina, Euphrasia officinalis, Thymus Serpyllum, Melampyrum arvense 
(pratense no doubt intended), Linaria vulgaris, Gentiana campestris, 
Eumex Acetosella, Agrostis rubra, Molinia cserulea. 

Mosses . — Sphagnum cuspidatum, S, acutifolium, S. cymbifoliura, S. te- 
nelluin, S. coinpactiim, S. subsecimdum, Hypnum fluitans, H. trifarium, 

H. I'evolvens, H. scorpioides, H. exannulatum, H. stramineum, H. cordi- 
folium, H. stellatum, H. nitens, H, splendens, H. Schreberi, H. Crista-cas- 
trensis, H. cuspidatum, Aulacomnium palustre, Meesia longiseta, M. tri- 
sticha, M. uliginosa. Polytrichum commune, P. formosum,P. gracile,P. pili- 
ferum, P. urnigerum, Dicranum Schraderi, B. glaucum, D. cerviculatum, 
B. uudulatum, B. scopariuin, B. palustre, Campylopus torfaceus, Splach- 
num ampullaceum, S. splimricum, Paludella squarrosa, Bartramia fontana, 
B. marchica, Bryum nutans, B. pseudo-triquetrum, B. argenteura, B. bi- 
mum, Climacium dendroides, Mnium punctatuna, M. affine, Atrichum un- 
dulatum, Ceratodon purpureus, et Funaria hygrometrica. 

Lichens . — Cladonia rangiferina, C. subulata, Lecidea icmadopMla, 

L. uliginosa, Cenomyce pyxidata, 0. coccifera, C. baciliaris, 0. deformis, 
et 0. gracilis. 

The floras, as we have them at present, are not all equally ancient. 
They mount up to epochs more or less remote and different. Thus the 
Mediterranean flora goes back to the Miocene epoch. It possesses, in 
fact, existing species which have been found fossil in the Tertiary strata by 

M. Saporta and other observers. Certain remarkable species, like the 
Bwarf Palm, the Laurel, the Fig, the Olive, the Carob, the Pomegranate, 
the Myrtle, Anagyris fmtida^ Cneorum tricoccum^ Nerium Oleander^ 
Smilax aspera, have not yet been reported from the Eocene or Miocene 
beds, but their affinities point clearly to an origin at an epoch when the 
Meditemnean basin had a climate much more tropical than is the case 
now. The flora of the Jurassic turf-bogs is of a more recent date, Its 
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boreal cbaracter and tlie nature of tbe soil that supports it, sliows clearly 
that it is Pliocene and contemporary with the glacial era. The opinion of 
the geologists and botanists who suppose that at this era the vegetation of 
the regions of the globe which were invaded by the ice was absolutely null, 
does not appear to me well founded. In fact, the glacial epoch exists still 
at the two poles. Bound the Arctic pole, G-reenland, Spitzhergen, and 
ISTova Zembla, are covered with masses of ice, of which the branches stretch 
down to the sea, but still they have plants growing in the intervals which 
the ice does not cover. In Spitzhergen there are 93 Phanerogamia ; in 
Greenland, 328. Bobert Brown, who visited the Bay of Disco, in 70° 
N. lat., collected 129 species there in the course of a single summer. 
These plants are not all special to the Arctic region, but many spread out 
towards the south ; and, if we glance over the catalogue of these plants of the 
Jurassic turf-bogs, we find out of a total of 179 species, 73 are actually 
Arctic at the present day; besides these, there are 106 species not now found 
in the Arctic regions, but ail of them, except SweHia, are Scandinavian. 
I^ow, when we remember that the Neufchatelois Jura is 23° of latitude 
south of Lapland, is it absurd to suppose that at the glacial epoch its cli- 
mate was not more rigorous than that of Lapland is now, and that these 
Scandinavian species, of which the centre of creation is still to deter- 
mine, existed also at the epoch when the alpine glaciers overtopped the 
Jurassic ridges ? I have elsewhere made the calculation that if the mean 
temperature of Geneva were lowered four degrees Centigrade, the glaciers 
of the Alps would again invade the basin of the Leman. If this were 
the case, the temperature of the Jurassic valleys would still be higher than 
that of Altenfiorcl, in 70° N. lat., where most of the species grow which 
we find now in the Jurassic peat-bogs. The plants have persisted in the 
Jura in spite of a warming of the climate, amounting to lour degrees, be- 
cause they have found in the constitution and humidity of the soil, condi- 
tions of existence analogous to those with which they are suiTouuded in 
Lapland at the present day. 

Another proof that the climate of the glacial epoch, during which the 
erratic blocks of the Jura were laid down, was not rigorous enough to 
exclude all vegetation, is found in the fact that man inhabited the basin 
of the Leman, and that of the lakes of Zurich and Constance, immediately 
after the glacial epoch at Vierier, Meilen, and Schussenried, where we find 
worked Hints and reindeer bones in the alluvium of the terraces just above 
the glacial beds. But if, as I have always believed, the old alluvium of 
Switzerland is contemporaneous with the same deposit in tlie plains of 
France, wdiere incontestable proofs of the existence of man have been ob- 
tained, I do not despair of hearing that the Swiss geologists have found 
human hones and worked flints either in the midst of the glacial beds or 
even in the old alluvium on which they rest. 

But to return to our plants. By the area of their geographical distri- 
bution, they furnish us with an argument which is not without value. 
Spread through northern Europe, many of them stop at the Pyrenees and 
Alps. In North America they stop generally at the fortieth degree of 
latitude. Now these are the extreme limits of the great extension of 
glaciers of which the Arctic pole and the great European mountain-chains, 
situated at the north of 42°, were the principal centres. The plants, 
therefore, grow now in the very regions then invaded by the glaciers. 

We may say, perhaps, that the vegetation of the Jurassic turf-bogs, is 
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not an exceptional vegetation in tliis chain of mountains, and if it be ex- 
clusively Scandinavian, that of the whole Jurassic flora is equally so. But 
in answer to this objection, read the list in Thurmann’s ' Ekai Phj'to- 
statique of the characteristic mountainous plants of the chain ; of these, 
there are 142 species mentioned, out of which only 66 exist also in 
Scandinavia. The presence of these Arctic species in the Jurassic turf- 
bogs, is then a confirmation of the opinion that they existed in the Jura 
at the glacial era. Ail, in fact, can support a temperature lower than that 
of the Jurassic peaks, for ail ascend higher in the Alps, and they can ac- 
commodate themselves to a more temperate climate, for I have gathered 
them nearly all in the north of Norway at the sea-level. Another conse- 
quence of these facts is, that the vegetation of all the peat-mosses of the 
plains of northern Europe, of the Yosges, the hills of Auvergne, the Alps 
from France to Austria, and even of the Pyrenees has the same origin. 
Eor long botanists have been struck with the uniformity of their vegeta- 
tion, and attributed it to a similarity of physical conditions. This ex- 
plains why the plants stay there, but it does not explain why we always 
get the same species over a space (iqual to a quarter of the area of the 
whole terrestrial globe. Identity of origin can alone explain this identity 
of vegetable forms. 


lIttWkatioiTS. 

The Lichen-Flora of Gj'eat Bi'itain, Ireland^ and the Channel Islands. 

By the Kev. W. A. Leighton, i^.L.S. 12mo. Shrewsbury, 1871. 

Witbin the last ten years no less than three Synopses, or systematic 
enumerations, of the British Lichens have been published in this country, 
viz. Mudd’s ‘Manual of British Lichens/ in 1861; the Bev. J. M. 
Crombie’s ‘Lichenes Britaiinici/ in 1870; and the work whose title 
heads the present remarks, in 1871. The significance of this circumstance 
must be interpreted by the correlative fact that, between 1844, when the 
second edition of the well-known ‘ English Botany * of Smith and Sowerby 
was issued, and 1861, no work of a similar kind had appeared ; for Leigh- 
ton's ‘ British Species of Angiocarpous Lichens ' (1851), and other mono- 
graphs of bis, referred only to certain groups ; while Lindsay’s ‘ Popular 
History’ (1856) did not profess to be a complete or systematic Lichen- 
flora, being intended simply as an Introduction to the study of the 
British Lichens. The three works first above mentioned, especially as 
compared with those which appeared prior to 1850, mark an era in British 
lichenology, in so far as they are all the fruits of the application of the 
microscope to the definition and classification of genera and species. This 
instrument was virtually unknown to, or unapplied by, the authors of 
the various Lichen-floras of Britain — of England, Scotland, or Ireland 
— before the year 1850 ; the only artificial aid to the naked eye in the 
examination of external or internal characters being, up to that date, the 
common pocket lens. The result of the introduction of the microscope in 
the examination and determination of Lichen-species has not been altoge- 
ther an advantage. It has destroyed the comparative simplicity of classi- 
fication and nomenclature, and has substituted, for the intelligible arrange- 
nnmts of iVcbarius, Fries, and Schaerer, the confusingly elaborate “systems” 
of Massalongo, Korber, and Nyhinder. Too much is now made of micro- 
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scopical or internal, too little of general or external, cliaracters. In par- 
ticular, ioo much consideration is given in classification to the character of 
the sporidla [which, by the way, in Leighton’s ‘Lichen-flora’ are called 
spores, — a term of doubtful propriety, considering tlie close alliance be- 
tween Fmp and Lichens, and the desirability of a u7iiform ?iomenclature 
of the same classes of organs or bodies in these two great cryptogamic 
families] ; too little allowance is made for the wonderful variations of the 
sporidia in many, if not most, Lichen-species. 

Chemical characters are, however, the last fashion of the day among 
licbenograpliers. After having differentiated species and genera to a mis- 
chievously elaborate extent, according to the varying characters of the 
sporidia, they are being further subdivided according as the thallus, apo- 
thecia, or hy menial gelatine give this or that reaction with hydrate of 
potash, hypochlorite of lime, or solution of iodine. In no work that has 
come under our notice is so much attention devoted, we believe 
iiecessarily so, to these so-called “ chemical cliaracters ” as in Leigh- 
ton’s ‘ Lichen-flora.’ Thus he subdivides the genus Cladonia according 
to the very variable chemical reactions of its species. By such characters 
he separates syhatica from rangiferina, 'm^pungens ixomfurcata. For a 
similar reason he divorces caiia from juhata in the genus Alectoria / The 
specific diagnosis of Pertusaria faginea, L., is based on chemical reactions 
alone, for we are told “ spores not seen ” (p. 242). Some of the marked 
irregularities of chemical reaction in Lichens, as applied to the diagnosis 
or definition of species, he himself not only admits, but is compelled to 
point out. Tims, under the head of TJnnhilicaria erosa, Web. (p. 158), lie 
remarks, “ In all our British specimens the reaction is medulla K — C 
red ; but in Felirn. 92, and specimens from Dr. Nylander and Dr. T, M. 
Fries, the reaction is medulla K yellow C — .” A similar irregularity is 
noted under Parmelia conspersa, Ehrh. (p. 135) : “ Weddell, in Lich. 
From. Publ., says that in P. conspersa the medulla, when moistened with 
K, becomes yellow, but almost immediately afterwards becomes red. This 
I am able to confirm fully, so far as regards foreign specimens ; but on 
British specimens the yellow reaction takes place, but not always the red.” 
These are mere illustrations of what constantly happens throughout the 
whole family of Lichens 1 In truth, the reaction-test, introduced by Ny- 
lander and adopted by Leighton, is so little to be trusted, that its results 
vary, not only in the hands of diflerent experimenters manipulating the 
same species, but in those of the same observer, operating on the same 
specimen at different dates ! Still more, then, is variation in result to be 
looked for in different specimens of the same genus, gathered under dif- 
ferent circumstances of soil and climate. At present tliere seems no limit 
to the differentiation of Lichen-genera and species, and the necessarily 
involved multiplication of names, by the adoption of new “ characters ” 
that are trivial because they are inconstant. Classification is based on no 
single, uniform, or intelligible principle. Differentiation is determined 
sometimes by one character, sometimes by another, — the determining 
characters differing extremely in value, if sometimes they possess any 
value at all 1 Small genera are divided, while large ones are left intact, 
though the characters of the species of the latter are infinitely more varied 
than those of the former. In short, the whole system of arrangement is 
eminently arbitrary and artificial, complex and confusing. In Leighton’s 
Lichen-flora, for instance, while thpre is only one species of Usnea, there 
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are four of RamaUna ; Qladonia and Sikta are eacli split up into tliree 
genera ; while the intricate genus Lecidm is left with the enormous num- 
ber of 333 species ! 

Our recent Bihtish Lichen-floras are all based on tlie classification and 
nomenclature of Qontiiiental lichenographers ; and not a few of the addi- 
tions that have been made of late years to tlie number of British Lichens 
owe their names and descriptions to Dr. Nylander, of Paris, having been 
originally recorded in the Regensburg weekly botanical gazette called 
the * Piora.’ The British works in question necessarily, therefore, pai'take 
of the vices of the Continental systems on which they are based. Thus, 
Leighton’s ‘Lichen-flora’ — as do also Mudd’s Manual and Crombie’s 
Enumeration — illustrates the tendency of the modern school of licheno- 
graphy towards extreme differentiation; excessive and unnecessary elabora- 
tion ; mischievous multiplication of species and genera, and necessarily of 
names ; incessant changes of name, especially of species and varieties ; the 
nomenclature of inconstant and trivial varieties, instead of describing the 
general range and dii*ection of variation ; the substitution of mere ‘‘ spe- 
cific diagnoses ” (so-called) for full descriptions ; the supercession of pri- 
mary external by secondary internal characters ; the adoption of iueonstant, 
and therefore trivial, characters as a means of distinctive diagnosis ; the 
production and niuUiplication of mere collectors and labellers, instead of 
biologists. Hence, with all their excellences, we doubt whether such 
works as Leighton’s * Lichen-flora ’ are calculated to attract and multiply 
students of lichenology. It seems to us hopeless to expect to increase the 
ranks of British lichenologists until we attain a greater measure of simpli- 
fication and intelligibility in our classification and nomenclature of the 
British Lichens. Nor is such simplification to be expected till we revert, in 
some measure, to the arrangements that existed in the microscope era 
of lichenology ; readopt the simpler classification and nomenclature of 
Acharius, Fries, and Schaerer ; arrange and name according to naked-eye, 
external, general characters, so far as is possible, while not omitting 
important natural character from the full descriptions of the species; 
reduce the number of species to one-fourth or one-fifth by the adoption of 
type- or aggregate-species ; abolish the separate nomenclature and rank of 
inconstant forms or varieties ; and work upon some uniform rule as to 
names. Moreover, it must ever be borne in mind that lichenology does 
not consist in the mere collecting and ticketing of a series of specimens i 
Our lichenologists are too much simply gatherers and labellers! That 
herbarium is usually considered the most valuable, which contains the 
largest number of species and varieties, and especially of new or rare ones ; 
whereas that is really, in our opinion, the most interesting and useful 
collection that contains the greatest number of variationform of common, 
and especially of economical, species. He is not the most usefully accom- 
plished naturalist who has gathered the greatest number of species or varie- 
ties, that prove, in the hands of Continental systematists or nomenclators, 
to be new or rare ; but he who knows most about all the characters — 
chemical, microscopical, economical, morphological — of our more familiar 
species, such as, among Lichens, the ubiquitous “ Reindeer Moss,” Cla^ 
donia rangiferma. Regarding thcd single species alone, a volume might 
be compiled equal in size to Leighton’s ‘ Lichen-flora ;’ and we believe 
that the student who should make himself master of the contents of such 
a monograph — of the whole “ natural history ” of this cosmopolitan and 
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useful Cladonia, — its structure, reproduction, chemical constituents, utility 
to man and the lower animats, the role it plays in the grand economy 
of nature in northern countries, its distribution and variation-forms under 
diversities of soil and climate, altitude and latitude, — would acquire a 
more valuable knowledge of Lichens than if he merely possessed an herba- 
i*iam containing autlientically-named specimens of all the species described 
in Leighton’s * Lichen-flora,’ or even if he had himself collected them, 
and got them ticketed by Leighton or Nylaiider. 

The latest-published work on British Lichens, that of Leighton, is not, 
as it might and perhaps should have been, in all respects the best. Thus, 
it is inferior to the ‘ English Botany ’ in so far as (1) the former contains no 
plates; (2) the latter gives general descriptions as well as specific diagnoses ; 
while (3) the older work has the advantage, also, of greater simplicity of ar- 
rangement, there being only 41 genera and 439 species instead of 73 and 
781. So long as there is no work giving, in addition to full descriptions 
of species, plates illustrative of the external characters as well as internal 
structure of all British Lichens, the ‘ English Botany ’ must continue a 
standard — if not, in a sense, the standard — work on British Lichens, to 
which all other British Lichen-floras should bear more direct and distinct 
reference than at present they do. Tt seems to us extremely desirable, for 
instance, that all British Lichen-floras should, until the English Botany ’ 
is superseded by a modern work of the same type, — a fully-illustrated 
‘ Liclienographia Britaunica,’ — give the modern synonyms of all its genera 
and species. Certain genera have been abolished by the use of the micro- 
scope, which has shown us that they consist merely of sterile conditions 
of species of other genera, or that they really belong to the category of 
Algm or Fungi. Such are the pseudo-genera Lepraria, Spiloma, Fariolaria^ 
and Isidiim. But these obsolete genera are so common, that it is much 
more important for the student to know what they really are — to what 
species to refer them — than to become acquainted with the mere names of 
hosts of new or rare species, which are, in every sense, comparatively un- 
important 1 And yet there is no special exposition of these old and once- 
importanl genera in Leighton’s ‘ Lichen-flora,’ though doubtless some 
of them are named, or otherwise referred to, under such heads as Fertu- 
saria. A satisfactory description of the obsolete genera and species of 
the ‘ English Botany ’ would form a most useful and attractive essay on 
certain highly interesting features of the natural history of British Lichens, 

including, as it would, an account of (1) the secondary reproductive 
organs ; (2) various forms of hypertrophy, or degeneration, or arrested 
development, of the vegetative system ; (3) various forms and causes of 
sterility ; (4) the border-land between Licliens on the one hand, and Jly^ 
and Fmgi on the other. And this kind of information, again, would be 
infinitely more important to the student, who is more than a collector and 
labeller, than any list, with specific diagnoses, of species, and especially 
of new and rare ones ! 

Leighton’s ‘ Lichen-flora ’ is inferior to Crombie’s ‘ Enumeratio ’ in 
that the latter possesses an indew of species, though u is neither quite 
correct nor quite complete ; while Mudd’s ‘ Manual ’ is superior in that it 
gives plates of coloured drawings of sporidia, an index of species and 
varieties, an introduction descriptive of the general structure and morpho- 
logy of Lichens, measurements of the sporidia, frequent descriptions of 
the spermogones based upon personal observation, critical and general 
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remarks on tlie species, in addition to the mere specific diagnoses, and due 
notices of the iniiiiite (microscopic) parasites — Fung;!, Lichens, or Fungo- 
Lichens — that so frequently infest the thalius or apothecia of certain 
Lichen-species, It is, moreover, better “ got up,” printed on better 
paper, in more legible type. No doubt all the additions that are desir- 
able to Leighton’s ‘ Lichen-flora’ — including, for instance, an index, 
glossary, hibliography, and introductioTi — would seriously increase the 
size of a volume which, at present is a convenient one, as respects both 
size and shape. But, on the other hand, the present volume is, pro tanto, 
incomplete and defective ; while it is desirable that a national work on 
such a subject should be as complete in all respects as possible. To the 
physiologist or biologist — to the scientific or piiilosophic botanist — the 
paucity of information regarding the spermogoiies, and the utter absence of 
all reference to pycnides, are serious defects ; serious even in their bear- 
ing upon a classification, which might have been materially altered by full 
descriptions , of the secondary reproductive organs of those species in which 
they have been discovered. The few references that have been made to 
spermogoiies, or their contents, by Mr. Leighton appear to have been 
taken at second-hand from Continental authors, probably Nylander. The 
following are illustrations of the few bald, unsatisfactory descriptions or 
references given. In the Oetrariei, we are told (p. 96), “ Speyinogonia mar- 
ginal, in setuliform apicuii or black papillae.” In Platysma (p. 98), 

“ Spermogonia minutely papillate or tuberculate.” lu the Fsoromiei (p. 
163), “ Spermogonia with arthro-sterigmata in i\\^ Imbricariei (p. 121), 

“ Spermogonia innate,” In Ricasolia (p. 120), “ Spermogonia in mas- 
toid prominences.” In Umbilicaria and the Flacodei (pp. 154 and 
174), Sterigr/iata articulate.” In Fsoroina, and the Famiariei and Fhys^ 
ciei (pp. 163, 164, and 141), “Sterigmata pluri-articulate.” In Farmelia 
(p. 122), ‘‘ Sterigmata 2-5 -articulated iuthe Farmeliel (p. 114), “ Ste- 
rigmata pluri-articulate, or with arthro-sterigmata.” In only certain genera 
and th^ir subdivisions are the characters of the spermatia given. In 
Flatysma (pp. 98-102), the genus is subdivided into sections according to 
the character of the spermatia, — the only instance, however, in which they 
are here utilized in classification. In the JEu-Lecanorei (p. 180) we are 
told, Spermatia various in form in different species but the variations 
in form in the different species are not given, so that such a statement is 
almost tantamount to no information at dl 1 

In such a Lichen-flora as Leighton’s there ought he a separate sec- 
tion, treating of the vegetable Mkro-^parasUes that so commonly infest 
the thalius and apothecia of Lichens ; so frequently produce deformities 
of their fructification ; so often puzzle the student. Or, at least, under the 
proper species, mention should be made of their particular parasites. 
But Leighton’s work contains no enumeration of, or reference to, the 
Micro-fungi, or JFungo-lichens, that are parasitic on Lichen thalli or 
apothecia ; and though tlie British parasitic species of Microdichens are 
given (e. g,) under such generic heads as Lecidea, Verrucaria, and Arilionia, 
if we turn to such parasite-infested species as Bticta pulmonacea, Felti^ 
gera canina, Farmelia saxatilis, F. caper ata, F, phy socles, F. oVvoacea, P. 
competsa, Lecanora ventosa, L. mtellina, L, clnerea, L. subfusca, X. poly- 
tropa, L. glaucoma, X. ferruginea, X. Farella, Fertusaria communis, Le- 
cidea fusco-ah*a, X, coniigua, X. corifiuens, L. canescens, X. albo-atra, or 
X. excentrica, we find no allusion to their parasites. 
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The following statistics, compiled from the works qiiotefl, will serve to 
show both the general numerical richness of the British Lichen-flora at 
different dates, according to different authors ; and the rate of progress in 
the addition of so-called new species, during the last thirty years. 

1. ‘English Botany,’ 2iid ed. 1844?. 

Number of genei'a, 41. 

Number of species, 439. 

Average number of species in each genus 10‘70. 

2. Mudd, ‘Manual,’ 1861. 

Number of genera, 105, 

Number of species, 497. 

Average number of species in each genus, 4*73. 

3. Crombie, ‘ Lichenes Britannici,’ 1870. 

Number of genera, 72. 

Number of species, 658. 

Average number of species in each genus, 9*14. 

4. Leighton, ‘ Lichen- flora,’ 1871. 

Number of genera, 73. 

Number of species, 781. 

Average number of species in each genus, 10*69. ; 

If progress in knowledge is to be measured by the number of species 
added within a given period to a national Lichen-flora, it must be ad- 
mitted that the progress of British Lichenology has been very great since 
1844, inasmuch as the number of British Lichens has been, during these 
twenty-seven years, nearly doubled— the actual numbers being 781 against 
439. Such a criterion of progress is, however, utterly fallacious. The 
first effect of such large additions, in the form of new species, is simply 
to bewilder the student, and render the existing confusion of classiflcation 
“worse confounded.” It seems to us infinitely more important to 
arrange in a simple, intelligible way, that will attract students, existing 
materials, than incessantly and inordinately to hunt after “ new and rare ” 
species, as is the fashion of the majority of our Lichenologists. But in 
saying so, we do not deny that collectors and collections have a recog- 
nized value, and that they are indispensable to the progress of Licheno- 
logical science. lu the hands of the philosophic botanist tmw species 
will be relegated to their proper rank in classification, and they will be 
made to illustrate variations of form, peculiarities of local or general dis- 
tribution, affinities of geographical floras, as well as many phenomena of 
the highest interest in the physiology, orpnology, and classification of 
Lichens. But, notwithstanding that, during the last tliirty years, we 
have learned much concerning the minute anatomy of Lichens, and espe- 
ci^ly their reproductive organs ; as well as concerning their chemical con- 
stituents and their economical applications, such a work as Leighton’s 
‘Lichen-flora’ really gives, comparatively, less information concerning the 
general natural history of British Lichens than did the good old ‘ English 
Botany,’ which is so apt now-a-days to he set aside by the microscope- 
proud nomenclator. 

The character of many, at least, of the “new species” recorded in 
l^ighton’s ‘Lichen-flora’ maybe gathered from the following illustra- 
tions. OtFerrmwria polysticta, Borr. (p. 422), we are told “ This arid/«s- 

may he only states of the same Lichen.” Then why separate them until 
they are proved, by sufficient characters, to be distinct and each to require 
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specific appellation ? Of variety Mkiohola, Whliib., of Ferrucma 
gacea.^ Whlnb. (p. 416), is often difficult to separate tliis variety 
from the type.” Then why make an arbitrary division ? Lecidea sub- 
nigrata^ Nyl. (p. 316), “ vix separanda a L. denigrataF says Nylaiider 
himself, who nevertheless creates the separate species. Lecidea circiim- 
pallenSy Nyl. is “vix nisi varietas L. bacciW/erce'^ (p. B36). L. spa- 
dodes, Nyl. (p. 361), is “ closely allied to L. denigrata, Fr., and probably 
a subspecies, though externally distinct.” L. komalotropa^ Nyl. (p. 337) 
is near to L. urceolata, Ach. Doubtful if not both referable to Melas- 
pileay Var. flavens, Nyl. of L. parasema^ Ach. (p. 370), ‘‘ Latet sub 
elcjBochroma, Ach. (ex hb. Ach.) a qua etiara parum diverse.” Then why 
cumber an already complex Lichen-flora with unnecessary names and 
species ? What necessity is there for, or what advantage in, naming and 
giving separate rank to such forms, conditions, or states, of species as 
var. terrestrk, Nyl. of Lecariora varia, or form cinerascens, Nyl., of L. 
hadia ? This is a kind and degree of elaboration that is simply mis- 
chievous. It would seem, moreover, that, in not a few cases, species are 
based on a single imperfect specimen. This is the case apparently, for 
instance, with Pertusaria sublactea, height, (p. 245), of which it is noted 
that the spores are “ unknown nor were they seen ” in the case of 
P.fagmea, L. (p. 242). 

In describing the “ extensive portions of oiir country still unexplored 
as to Lichens,” Mr. Leighton is in error in including “ The wffiole of the 
north and north-westernxounties of Scotland, including the Hebrides, Ork- 
ney, and Shetland Isles.” For so long ago as 1841, the Hebrides were 
botanically “ explored ” by Professors Balfour, of Edinburgh, and Babing- 
ton, of Cambridge, whose ‘‘ Catalogue of the plants gathered in the islands 
of North Uist, Harris and Lewis,” — including Lichens, — appeared in the 
‘Transactions of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh,' in 1844 j while, 
so lately as 1866 and 1869, the Lichen-flora of Caithness, Sutherland and 
Invemess-shires, of Orkney, Shetland, and the Hebrides was the subject of 
special investigation by Dr. Lindsay. Large collections were made, and a 
list of some of the commoner species has already been published. Indeed 
in Mr. Leighton's own work he gives a number of localities in ‘Lewis* 
(the Hebrides), ‘ Orkney ' ; ‘ Hebrides ' ; ‘ Coygach, Sutherlandshire ' ; 
‘northern parts of Scotland’; ‘Long Island’ (= the Lews or Lewis, 
Hebrides) ; ‘ Inchnadanf, Sutherland’ ; ‘ Glen Acb-na-Shilloch, Eoss-sbire’ ; 
‘Loch Carron’ (Ross-shire) ; ‘ Orkney Islands’ ; ‘Brough Head in island 
of Stronsa, Orkneys’ ; and ‘ Lerwick, in Shetland.’ There can be no doubt, 
however, that for tliose Lichenists, whose ambition is to collect specimens, 
in the hope of Nyiander, or other Continental nomenclator, discovering 
novelties or rarities among their gatherings, there is stiU ample* scope 
in the British islands, even in the districts that have been the most fre- 
quently and thoroughly “ explored.” But collectors are so much more 
numerous than biologists that we would counsel the student, instead of 
hunting for “new species,” to devote his attention to those that have 
been already discovered, making himself master, not only of their names 
and their specific diagnoses, but of all their characters, including their 
various uses. Such has been the activity of collectors and name-givers of 
late years, even since the issue of Crombie’s ‘ Eiiumeratio ’ last year, that 
we can well afford to pause in our efforts to add to the number of the 
British Lichens, and cultivate a more thorough acquaintance with the pre- 
sent, only too numerous, members of our Lichen-flora, 
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Til the foregoing criticism we have had occasion to indicate sundry 
defects of a work, which we hope will supply or correct them in a second 
edition. Turning now to the more agreeable subject of its nmnts, there 
can be no doubt that Leighton’s ‘Lichen-flora' contains an immense 
mass of valuable information regarding the Eritish Lichens, arranged in 
convenient form, and occupying little bulk. This latest fruit of the pro- 
lific pen, and patient, laborious research, of our most venerable and vene- 
rated British Lichenologist is simply bidispensahle to all students of the 
British Lichens ; and such students are to be found, not only in “ Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands,” but in all English-speaking 
and English-reading countries throughout the civilized world, including 
the principal nations of the continent of Europe. 

W. Laudeii Lindsay. 


Mar dp Mowers; Descriptions of upwards o/lSOO of the most Ornamental 

Species^ and Directions for their Arrangenmit^ Culture^ etc. By W. 

Kobinson, F.L.S. London: Wariie and Co. Pp. 341. 8vo. 

A Catalogue of Hardy Perennials^ Bulhs^ Alpine Plants, Annuals, Bien- 

nials, etc., including a Complete List of British Ploioering Plants and 

Ferns, By the same Author. London: Murray. Pp. 64. 8vo. 

We have often been asked by the owners of gardens, interested in 
botany, where they could find a handbook in which was gathered together 
an account of the common hardy cultivated plants of the country. A 
little time ago it was not possible to answer the question satisfactorily, but 
now those who want such a book will find in the present work and in a 
similar one, published a year ago by Mr. Sutherland, who was formerly 
head of the herbaceous department at Kew, all that they can reasonably 
require. Both the authors are men of large experience and a thorough 
knowledge of their subject practically, and the books are published at 
such a moderate price that they are likely to command a large circulation. 
We trust that the publication of the two works may be taken ns a sign 
that gardening taste is beginning again to flow in wider channels than 
those in which it has run during the last dozen or twenty years, for most 
lovers of British botany will agree with Mr. Bohiuson, when he says, “ It 
is to me a cause of surprise that while we find persons going to great 
expense to build a glass box wherein to preserve a little of the pretty 
vegetation of New Plolland, and other warm climates, which is of neces- 
sity always less beautiful and less satisfactory than vegetation flourishing 
in the free air, we may seek in vain in their gardens for a group of tlie 
noble hardy Lilies, for the vividly coloured and beautiful early spring 
flowers of northern and temperate climes, or for any interesting and 
beautiful hardy vegetation. We live in a country which is, on the whole, 
better calculated for the successful culture of the most beautiful vegetation 
of northern and temperate climes than any on the face of the earth, and, 
at present, we take as much advantage of it as if we lived in one where 
from extremes of some sort, such vegetation could not exist, and where 
extraordinary and expensive artificial means were requisite for the enjoy- 
ment of a little vegetable beauty. That the natives of cool latitudes are 
of an inferior degree of beauty cannot be admitted. Travellers who love 
many aspects of vegetation give the palm to that of the meadows, heaths, 
and uplands of cool countries, and the high mountain sides, near the line 
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of perpetual snow ; and, certain it is, that the finest Orchids of our stores 
do not surpass in beauty Lilies and Irises, that are as easily grown as 
common Seakaie ” (pp. 2-3). 

The bulk of the present work is taken up with a catalogue, arranged 
in alphabetical order, of thirteen hundred species of perennial duration, 
selected from the great mass of hardy plants on account of their superior 
beauty, with a description of the general habit of each, the colour of its 
flowers, the time of the year at which it appears, the kind of soil and situa- 
tion for which each is best fitted, and the mode in w^hich it can be most 
readily propagated. Of course, such a list of favourite plants made by 
one man will never contain everything that another would wish to see in 
it, but the selection of genera and species has been made with great care 
and judgment. The rest of the book is taken up with chapters of general 
directions as to cultivation, with advice on the subject of arranging plants 
to tbe best advantage for display, and with copious lists of species of 
difierent habit, colour of flower, time of blooming, etc. The following is 
tbe plan of a bed of Lilies selected from a number that are given in the 
chapter on the grouping of hardy pereimials ; — 

“ This shall be a grand bed of Lilies. Unhappily the fine hardy kinds 
of Lilies are anything but as plentiful as they should be, though in a free 
rich soil they increase readily enough. Few may have them sufficiently 
plentiful for some time to make beds of them, but when once people know 
how truly fine they are when seen well arranged in a large bed in an 
isolated place, they will hardly rest content without such glorious garden 
ornaments. "With such kinds as Lilinm testaceum and iigrimm^ var. Fo7*tunei 
in the centre, surrounded by the queenly candidum^ burnished croceum^ 
spotted canademei pompoiiiitm^ colchicum, vivid chalcedmicmn, and gradu- 
ally worked down to the edge with dwarf but beautiful kinds, like exi- 
mhnn, longiflorimiy and a large circular oval bed might be 

made in the grass in some isolated spot which for the highest beauties of 
colour, form, and fragrance, for in fact almost every quality by which 
vegetable beauty endears itself to us, .could not be surpassed by any 
arrangement of indoor or outdoor plants. The only precaution that neerl 
be mentioned is, that to grow Lilies well they should have three feet, or 
nearly that, of free loamy earth with a good dash of vegetable mould in 
it (pp. 12-13). 

Of the catalogue we need say little beyond what is contained in the 
title, and letting our readers know that there is such a list in existence, if 
they require it. It is intended, like the ‘London Catalogue,’ especially 
for marking desiderata, and for enabling collectors to check off, in a handy 
printed list, the species they possess. No authorities are given with the 
names, and a large number of mere garden-names are included *, but the 
duration of each species is indicated, and those that are wild in Britain 
are printed in a different type to the rest. — J. G. B. 


botanical ilthis. 

The publication of Jordan’s ‘ leones,’ which was interrupted by the 
tvar, in one of the engagements of which his young coadjutor Fourreau 
was killed, has now been resumed. Farts 53 "to 56 have now been re- 
ceived in England, devoted to “ splits ” of Salma verhenaca (of which ten 
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are defined under the generic name GallUrkMvm, one of whicli, called 
G. anglicnm, conies from Wembury in Devonshire), AndroBace can/ea, 
Allium Cliamaemohj and Mimm'i racemosum and hotri/oldes. As usual, 
the ])lates are very carefully drawn and naturally coloured. 

Dr. Eichler is pushing forward the publication of * Plora Brasiliensis * 
with great energy. The parts just issued comprise the monographs of 
Klatt on the Iridacece ; A. W. Bennett on HydroleacecB, Mydropliyllacem 
and IPedalinees ; Engler on Saxifruyacea ; Baker on Connaracece and 
AmpelideiS; the first portion of Doell on Graminece, and several sheets of 
index to parts published previously. 

The part for 1870 of the Copenhagen ‘Botanisk Tidsskrift* contains 
a paper by Professor Lange on the characters derived from the shape of 
the seeds and the sculpturing of the testa, of which we should like to 
give our readers an abstract, if any of our contributors could read Danish. 
It treats specially of JPyrolacea, D7'oserace/s, Cerastium and Tedicularis, 
and there are plates of the seeds of twenty-five species of the last genus. 

A lecture was given at Richmond on the last Eriday in September by 
Mr. M. Moggridge on the scenery, geology, and botany of the neighbour- 
hood of Mentone, the natural history of which he and his son have done 
so much lately to explore and illustrate. The greatest height that can be 
reached by walking parties from the town, returning the same day, is the 
peak of Granmendo, 4523 feet in elevation, commanding splendid views, 
and yielding to the botanist many truly alpine plants ; whilst late in the 
spring it is dotted over with the crimson blossoms of the wild Peony 
(PtBonia peregrina). At the sea level the olive becomes a forest tree ; and 
the lemon, far more delicate, yields four crops in the year. He has lately 
discovered in the neighbourhood worked iints, imbedded in solid breccia, 
at a depth of thirty ieet, in company with the bones of the bear, hyena, 
and rhinoceros. 

At the exhibition of the Eoyal Horticultural Society at South Kensing- 
ton, in the first week of October, an interesting feature was the collection 
of fungi, edible contrasted with poisonous and unwholesome species, 
shown in competition this year, as in previous ones, for a prize offered by 
Mr. Wilson Saunders. The main exhibitors were Mr. Worthington Smith, 
Mr. English of Epping, and Messrs, Hoyle and Austen of Beading j the 
latter of whom took in conjunction the principal prizes. An address on 
the subject of tlie suitability of fimgi for food was delivered by the 
Bey. M. J. Berkeley, and attentively listened to by a Lm-ge gathering of 
ladies and gentlemen. It w^as generally admitted that this year's exhibi- 
tion was a decided advance on any of iis predecessors. 

There is an abstract in the ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle’ for September 30 of 
an interesting series of observations by Professor Goeppert, of Breslau, on 
the protective influence as regards the temperature of tlie soil exercised by 
a thick layer of snow. In February of the present year he took the 
temperature three times daily in the air and twice below the snow, and 
found^ that whilst the daily means oscillated between 2*8° Cent, on the 
16th instant, and 17 ’6° on the sixth, the average below the surface w^as 
1*5° on the former day and 5° on the latter. He ascribes the loss of 
many alpine species in lowland gardens to the want of a protective layer 
of snow during the winter season. Those interested in the subject ought 
to read the paper in detail. 

Apropos of the dehiscence of the anthers oi JParnassia, on which Mr. 
A. W, Bennett has a paper in ' Linneau Journal,’ vol. ix., Professor Asa 
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Gray states tliat lie re-examined P. carolmiaria carefully in a living state, 
and finds the anthers are quite as much introrse as extrorse as to insertion, 
and truly introrse for dehiscence. A transverse section removes all doubt, 
showing the connective to be posterior, and the anther, consequently, to 
be as truly introrse as possible. 

Mr. MacOwan, of Gill College, Somerset East, Cape of Good Hope, who 
has been working very energetically lately in the exploration of the eastern 
tracts of the colony, and has established amongst the few Cape botanists 
an Exchange Club, on the model of our English one, writes to say that he 
wishes to be introduced to «ome British and European botanists desirous of 
having eastern Cape plants. For Britain he possesses only the wreck of 
a collection almost destroyed in transit to the colony, and for western 
and central Europe nothing at all. We hope that some of our readers 
will be able to help him, and can speak from personal knowledge of the 
excellence of the specimens he sends out. 

The meetings of the Linnean Society will be resumed to-morrow, 
November 2, for the winter, beginning at the regular hour, eight o’clock. 

A report of the result so far of the labours of Mr. Chalmers, who went 
out from Kew in 1868 for the purpose of establishing a Cinchona planta- 
tion in St. Helena, and improving generally its arboriculture, has been 
drawn up by Mr. J, 0. Melliss, the late surveyor of the Crown lands in the 
island, who is now in this country. A suitable plot of land for the 
Cinchona, five acres in extent, was secured on the southern and windward 
side of the great central bridge, at an elevation of 2600 feet above the sea. 
Several Cinchona plants, including some raised from seed a year or two 
previous to 1868, were placed out in different parts of the high lands, 
secluded spots, safe from the tracks of cattle, amongst the native vegeta- 
tion, being selected for them; and in the following year (1860) the 
general planting of 5 acres commenced, sufficient young plants by that time 
having been raised by seed, given to the island by Dr. Hooker. At the 
present time the plantation presents, in a healthy thriving condition, 500 
trees of Ginchona aucciruhra and 300 of C. qfficimlis, numbering in all 
800 plants; the tallest of these is a plant of (7. qfficmalis, raised by Mr. 
Melliss, and planted out on the high land on October 14, 1868. It now 
measures 7 feet 2 inches above the ground. The next tallest tree in the 
plantation is one of <7. succl7'iibra, planted out in May, 1869, and now 
measuring 6 feet above the ground. About 300 of those first put out 
average a height of 4 feet 6 inches, and the remainder vary from that 
down to 6 inches. The cultivation of the species 0. CaUamja and C. 
Fahuiiam has not been continued, because it was foiiml that in St. 
Helena they do not grow so well as the other species. The nature of 
the ground forming the plantation is very steep and rugged, which 
prevents it from being planted very thickly. It is incapable of con- 
taining more plants ; and the fact of the surrounding laud being in 
the hands of private persons, who do not as yet see the advantage 
to be derived from the cultivation of this valuable plant, is the chief 
reason for the non-extension of the plantation. The actual cost of these 
800 trees, exclusive of Mr. Chalmers’ salary, and such outlay as could 
not be fairly charged against a limited number of plants, has been 
^244. 195 . 3c?., or very little over 65 . a tree. He has also planted out a 
number of trees of Araucaria excelsa, Juniperus bermudiana, Fbius Ft- 
naster, Fodocarpus elongatus^ Biicalyptus dwersifolia, and Acacia lotigi- 
folia, and is trying to introduce the cultivation of Tobacco and Guinea 
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Ht'mp {Sanseviera g^iineemis)^ the latter valuable for its fibre ; and is 
training up a nuinber of apprentices with a view of their ultimately 
becoming useful in the island, where the arts of horticulture and arbo- 
riculture have been for many years much neglected. 

The twentieth meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science was held in Indianopolis, Indiana, from the 16th to the 
21st of August, under the presidency of Professor Asa Gray. The 
number of members in attendance is stated to have been about 200, 
which is about the same as in three previous years. An interesting ex- 
cursion was made to the coalfields of Indiana, which were visited by 400 
excursionists. They travelled in eight coaches, and rested for the night 
at Terre Haute, a town of 20,000 inhabitants, where lectures were 
delivered by Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins on winged reptiles, and by Hr. 
Gray on the fertilization of flowers by insects. The botanical papers read 
in the Section were — “ On the Organic Identity of the Albumen and 
Endopieura of Seeds,” by T. C. Hilyard ; ‘‘ The Monocotyledon the 
Universal Type of Seeds,” by T. C. Meehan ; ‘‘ On the Apparently One- 
ranked Phyllotaxis of Baptism perfoliataB and “ On the Pbyllotaxis of 
Quourhltacece^^ by H. W. Eavenel ; and On the Abies Bouglasii and a 
New Species or peculiar variety of A. balsam, ifei'a from the Eocky 
Mountains,” by G. C. Swallow. 

A very elaborate handbook of botanical geography will shortly be pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ Vegetation der Erde nacli klimatischer Ordnung,’ 
by Professor Grisebach, of Gottingen, well known by his monograph of 
Geniimiacea, afterwards adapted for He Candolle’s ‘ Prodromus,’ and by 
his ‘ Eiora of the British West Indian Islands.’ It will occupy two octavo 
volumes of six hundred pages each, and no doubt will be a most valuable 
accession to the literature of the subject. 

The second volume of the ‘Flora of Tropical Africa,’ containing the Orders 
from Legnminosm to McoidefS, has appeared. As in the previous volume, 
Prof. Oliver has secured the assistance of several botanists ; but he has 
taken the great proportion of the work on his own shoulders. He is 
author of the following Natural Orders : — Legnminosm (excepting the 
PapiUonacem, which have been monographed by Mr. J. G. Baker), Bo- 
sacem, Saxifragem, Broseracem, Bamamelidem, Haloragem^ Bbizophorem^ 
Onagrariem^ Caetacem, and Ficoidem ; Qrassulacem are the work of Mr. 
James Britten ; Combretaeem and Myrtacem, of Prof. Lawson; Melasto- 
macem, Cncnrhitacem, and Begoniacew^ of Hr. Hooker ; LylJiracemi of Mr. 
W. E. Hiern , Samydacem, Loasneem, Timieracem, and Passiy/orem, of Dr. 
Masters. The proportion of new species is very large ; and a new genus 
of Papilionacem {Platysepalum, Welw. mss.), allied to MUleltia, is de- 
scribed. 

For the encouragement of ibe Saturday half-holiday in London in con- 
nection with the field excursions for natural history purposes which have 
sprung out of it, prizes to the amount of thirty guineas are offered by the 
Huchess of Sutherland, the Countess of Hucie, and the Marquis of West- 
minster, for the competition of members of botanical, microscopical, and 
geological clubs, working-men’s clubs, and the unprofessional naturalists 
of London generally. The subjects selected by the prize-givers require 
from the competitors an acquaintance with the mosses, pond-mi crozoa, 
and fossils of the London district, obtained by Saturday afternoon excur- 
sions to be made during the next twelve months. The prizes are offered 
through the Early Closing Association. 
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ON THE BOTANY OF THE LIZARD PENINSULA. 

By J. G. Bakee, B.L.S. 

Cornwall is one of those counties of Britain the distribution of plants 
within which is most imperfectly registered- As an extreme term for the 
island both in climate and geographical position it possesses a special 
interest, and its geological character is in addition so peculiar, that it 
would be very interesting to have its flora worked out in full detail. It 
is likely that there is not much left to be done in discovering rarities 
within its area, but a botanist, like myself— coming there from the 
eastern or central parts of the island, and knowing its flora so far as pub- 
lished records reach, the species that groAv within the county as a whole, 
with a notion of comparative abundance and dispersion of tlie special 
rarities — flnds much to interest him in seeing how abundant some of the 
specially western species are, and how many plants which he takes for 
granted are likedy to be common, are found to be rare, or even altogether 
absent, from wide tracts. It is as a contribution towards a Cornish flora 
of tills kind that these notes are put on record. The Lizard peninsula 
is not only the most southern, but botanically the most characteristic 
and interesting part of the county. The following list was made 
during a visit paid in August of the present year by Mr. A. W. 
Bennett and myself under the guidance of Mr. T. E. A. Briggs, whose 
previous knowledge of the district, and intimate practical acquaintance 
with west-country species in a living state, enabled us to make the cata- 
logue much more complete than it would otherwise have been. The 
line of north limit within which we restricted ourselves was the 
high road that passes from Falmouth to Helston through Penryn, 
This encloses an area of something like a hundred square miles, and in- 
cludes, in addition to the Serpentine region that Alls up all the southern 
part of the Lizard promontory, both a tract on the north of it, underlaid 
by sedimentary Devonian strata, and a slice out of the tract of low undu- 
lated granite hills that fills up portions of the central ridge of the county, 
and the. whole of the extreme west between Penzance, St. Ives, and the 
Land’s End. The Serpentine extends from the west shore of the Lizard 
promontory at Mullion, past the north side of Goonhilly Downs, to the 
opposite shore at Manaccan, filling up an area of forty square miles. The 
centre of this is a bare uncultivated heathery plateau, rising to not more 
than three or four hundred feet above sea-level, almost entirely destitute 
even of plantiul trees, but a bare unbroken waste, extending in one [lart 
nearly from shore to shore, with abundance of Furze,, both vernal ami 
autumnal, intermixed with four kinds of Heath, the three that grow every- 
where, and vagnm more abundant than any of them, no ciliaris here at 
all, although it is plentiful a little beyond our bounds about Truro, broad 
open grass-bordered roads edged with Agrostia mdgaris, Festiica ovim, 
Aira caryopliyllea^ and Triodia, with Plantago marithna and Coronopm^ 
Sagina nodosa and Anilwmis nobiUs mixed abundantly amongst them, and 
peaty pools in which the streamlets that run down the shore take their 
rise, yielding plenty of ScirptiH fluitans^ Juncus snplnm, Helosciadiim 
VOL. IX. [dECEMBJSK L 1871*] 2 A 
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inundaiim^ Mijrlophjllimi albernljlornm^ Tlydrocotple^ aud Teplis; but no- 
where any scrap to be seen of Dro^era, Sphagmm, or Narlkecluni, all of 
which are common enough upon Dartmoor. This curious Serpentine 
region is not drained by any streamlet, even of moderate size, but only a 
few little rills run from the central moor to flow into the hollows between 
the great sea-erngs, which are very hue all round this portion of the coast, 
but often only to be seen from the sea, or at considerable risk and expen- 
diture of time from below at low tide. On the southern and western side 
of the down, between the little villages of Lizard-town, Llandewednack, 
Oadgwith, and the three neighbouring hamlets that take their name from 
Saint Euan, the country is to a large extent brought under cultivation to 
the very edge of the seabaiik, but even here there are no hedges, and the 
pastures and corn or forage fields are separated from oiie^ another only by 
walls or eartliy banks, on the top of which it is the custom of the country 
to carry the footpaths. So that it is only about the lower part of some 
of tlie streamlets that we get in the Serpentine tract any fruticose or ar- 
boreal vegetation, except it be a row of planted Tamarisks, or a stray 
Apple-tree, or an Elder, or planted Poplar near a house ; and even in the 
midst of summer the region looks very monotonous and dreary, with no- 
thing to check any wind that blows from east or Vest or south from 
sweeping right across it, and nothing to slielter plant or belated traveller 
from rain or storm, except a wall or earth-bank three or four feet in height, 
and not even that for miles across the open down. In considering the 
flora of the district, these circumstances need to be prominently borne in 
mind, for not only does there result from this cxposerlness a great cutting- 
off of sylvan and septal species that might otherwise be expected, but 
many well-known plants put on peculiar forms, clearly in consequence of 
the peculiar circumstances under which they are placed. Of Genista tine-- 
toria, Arenarla verm^ and Spn^dmn scopariim^ varieties from the district 
have been named alreafly, and we may instance also Anth/lUs Vnhieraria {A. 
Dillenii) and Lotus coruiculatus, as occurring with lieshy leaves, and more 
or less reddish flowers, Poterium Sanguisorha, Sanguisorda offiednnUs, 
Berratuh iincioria, and Oentaurea nigra, reduced down in extreme cases to 
monocephalous forms two or three inches in height, and Daucus maritimm 
and Crithmum dwarfed down to a single tuft of radical leaves, with a single 
umbel nearly or quite sessile in tlie centre. There is very little scope in 
t!ie Serjientiue tract for the maritime plants that afluct sandy beaches. Of 
the walls and earthbaiiks that border tlie shore, the most abundant plants 
are Anmria ninritima, Qerastimn tetrandnim, Spergidarla rupestris, Silene 
: marifima, and Beta maritlma^ with a wonderful quantity of Crithmum and 
Ramaliua scopnlorum everywhere about the rocks, and on the sandy slopes 
Aira cargopligllea , TJigmus, Jaslone, Plantago Coronopus, Ilernlarla, SeiUa 
venia and 8. autmmnlis, and Sedtm anglicum. On the north of the 
Serpentine tract we pass on the north-east of Goonhilly Downs about 
Maiiaccan, Eelford, St. Martin, and St. Antlioiiy, into a tract of Devonian 
country where there are lanes and hedgerows, in which shade-loving plants 
like Hgpericum Androsminmn, Calamintha offwinalis, Aspidium angulare, 
and Nephrodlim mmahm show themselves, and where Brlcn vagans, Her- 
niaria glabra, Arenaria verna, the Scillas, and many more special Serpen- 
tine species are left behind. The creek that rims into the interior, south 
of Falmouth, for many miles, and nearly joins at its head the hollows 
that run down in a western direction past Helston to Looe pool wovdd, 
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perhaps, have been a more natural northern boundary for our list than 
the one we have taken. North of the creek, the space between the eastern 
and western shore of the promontory is not less than ten miles, and there 
is in the centre a tract of undulated granite-country that stretches from 
Constantine and Kelston beyond our bounds into the centre of the county, 
and on tlie east of this, stretching down to the shore of Falmouth, ex- 
tends a tract of still more decidedly sylvan and sheltered Devonian country 
which furnishes a marked contrast with the Serpentine. Here are situated, 
on the sloping banks of a small stream, opening out towards the south- 
east to the mouth of Falmouth harbour, the garden and grounds of Peu- 
gerrick, the residence of B. W. Fox, Esq., F.B.S., in which are cultivated 
in the open air a large number of trees and shrubs of delicate constitution, 
that cannot be grown without winter-shelter round London. We saw 
here a Bhododendron, measuring 180 feet in circumference, and well- 
established trees or bushes, grown without shelter, of Erica .arhorea, 
La/irus CampJiora^ various species of Eucalyptus, Mdroskleros, and Mela- 
leuca, several of the long-leaved Mexican Pines and Sikkim Bhododcii- 
drons, ChanuBrops Jiumilis, Beniliamia, Arhntm, and PerneUya with rij)e 
fruit, a tree of Pnmus Lmirocerasm, 40-50 feet high, with a trunk as 
thick as a man’s body, flowering tufts of Phonnhmi tenax, bushes of blue- 
llovvered Hydrangeas growing by dozens like Willows by tlie stream-side, 
Jpomyetou distachynm producing copious flowers and fruit, acclimatized 
Pto'is cretica, and Woodwardia radicam, Selaghiella Kraussiana ranking 
itself quite at home amongst the grass of the lawn mixed with indigenous 
Hypwim and Plagiochila, Echeveria glauca growing out permanently in 
beds with Canarian Sem.pe^'vivimi and Cape Meseynhryaniliemmm, and many 
other interesting indications of what horticulture may accomplish in a 
climate where the thermometer seldom sinks below freezing-point, and 
bedding Geraniums {Pelargonium zonale) last sometimes through winter 
without drooping their leaves. 

In the following catalogue we have noted only those species which we 
saw ourselves in an excursion of four Bays’ duration, during which we 
directed our attention specially to the dispersion of the mass of species, in 
preference to spending our time in searching minutely for rarities already 
recorded. At the time of our visit, of course some of the early-flowering 
plants were no longer recognizable. For instance, we could not make out at 
Caerthilian the three rare Trefoils {Bocconi, strlctum, and MoUmrii) wdiich 
grow there in company on an exposed sandy bank, and are in perfection 
in June. I have noted also in their regular sequence several plants which 
we expected, but failed to see, as many common species fall under this 
head, and there can be no doubt that the desiderata of this Lizard flora 
furnish one of its most remarkable characteristics. It is likely that the 
plants which we failed to see are at most comparative rarities, but I hope 
that those who follow us into the district will take our catalogue as u 
basis, and place their additions to it upon record, and that botanists of 
the Peninsula, residents and visitors, will bear in memory that an interests 
ing question in English botanical- geography, about which as yet very 
little has been said, in addition to what Mr. Watson has summarized by 
gathering together the plants of a strikingly eastern plan of dispersion 
under his Germanic type of distribution, is how many plants common 
enough all through tlie centre of England run out more or less decidedly 
in the south-west. 
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Clematis Viialha, Pengerrick woods. 

Thalictriim flamm. Not seen. 

Anemone nemorosa. Noted, only in the granite tract west of Penryn. 
Mammculas aqtiatiUs, Not seen. 

R. Iiederaceus. Frequent in ditches and streamlets. R* Lenormandi 
and i2. tripartUus looked for without success. 

R. Mammilla, Frequent, with Tar. psendo-reptans. 

R. Lingua, Sparingly among reeds at the mouth of the stream at 
Gimwallo. 

R. ac7*is. Common. 

R. repens. Common. 

R. hulbosus. Not seen. 

R. Jiirsutus, Frequent by roadsides and about houses. 

R, sceleratiis and aroensis. Not seen. 

Caltlia palustris. Not seen. 

Aqiiilegia vulgaris, Hedgebanks in the Devonian tract about Manaccan 
and Durgan, looking indigenous. 

Papaver Itylridum, Once seen in a cornfield near Mullion. 

P. Rhmas, Everywhere common ; var. strigosimi^ by side of a road at 
St. Euan. 

P. duhitmi. Never seen. 

Clielldonimn majus, Hedgebank in Helford village. 

Glauciim luteum. Sandy shore of the Helford Creek at Durgan. 
Pumaria pallidiflora. Once seen by the side of the road going out of 
Cadgwith to Poltesco. 

P. Gonfusa, Frequent in corn and turnip -fields. 

P. officinalis. Common. 

Coronopus didgma. Everywhere one of the commonest weeds about 
farmhouses and villages. 

O. Ruellii, In similar places to the last but much less frequent. 
Lepidium Smitldi, Everywhere frequent, on the earthy banks, by tlie 
sides of the roads, and between the fields. 

L, campestre. Not seen. 

CochUaria officinalis. In several places among the sea clifls. 

C. danica. By the shore at Gunwallo and Helford. 

Praha ve?'na. Wall tops. 

Koniga maritlma. Earth-bank at Lizard town near a garden. 
Cai'damine pratensis. Not common. 

<7. Iiksuta. Eoadsidas, unfrequent. 

G, sglvatica. Wallside at Falmouth. 

Barharea vulgaris. Unfrequent. 

B, prreco'x, Eoadsides near villages Helford, Eunn-Minor, etc. 
Nasturilim officinale. Common in ponds and ditches. Yar, sii/oVmm^ 
in the low part of the Caerthilian streamlet. 

N. teiresire and JSf. sylvestre. Neither seen. 

Bhymhrhm officinale. Common. 

Mrysimum Alliaria, N oi seen. 

Cheiranthis Chewi. Casual on walls at Penryn, etc- 
Brasslca Rapa. Frequent in cultivated fields. 

B. oleracea. All through the western half of Cornwall they have a 
plan in the cornfields of gathering the refuse together in heaps three or 
four yards in diameter, and planting upon these a crop of Cabbages, and 
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when the Cabbages are grown and taken away, spreading wliat remains 
over the land. At the time of our visit, late in August, the corn was 
reaped, and these Cabbage ‘ pies ’ stood conspicuously exposed. Of 
course the plan of proceeding abstracts a good piece of the field from its 
proper crop, and it is looked upon by the rising generation as old- 
fashioned and unprofitable. 

Sinapis arvemu. Common. 

alba. Once seen on a rubbish-heap at Llandewednack. 

S, nigra. Everywhere common by roadsides and in cultivated fields. 

Raphanus Rapliamdrum. Frequent. 

R. maritimm. In many places near the shore round the Serpentine 
from Kynance to Cadgwith. 

Reseda luteola. Everywhere common on earthy banks, and as a weed 
in cultivated fields. 

R. lutea. Not seen. 

R, suffruticulosa. One plant on the shore of Falmouth Harbour, near 
the pier. 

Reliantliemum, The genus seems to be entirely absent from the 
county, and is not known about Plymouth, 

Viola palustrls and V. odorata. Neither seen. 

V, hirta. On the Serpentine at Kynance Cove, and in the Devonian 
tract in hedges about Durgan. 

V, sylvatica. Frequent. Var. Reichenhachiana seen in the granite 
tract west of Penryn. 

F. canina. All over the Serpentine downs of Gooiihilly and Pradan- 
nack, the ovate-leaved typical form passing into lanceolate-leaved laotea, 

V, tricolor^ var. arvemis. Frequent, but the large purple-flowered form 
never seen. 

JDrosera, None seen. 

Roly gala mlgaris. Frequent. 

Elatine Jiexandra, Shore of Carminho Creek, near Helston, sparingly. 

Bilene injlata. Frequent. 

8, marltima. Everywhere abundant on the seabanks. 

8, anglica. A common cornfield weed, 

Lgchrds Flos-cuculi, Unfrequent. 

L. diwrna.s Common. A form seen witli laciniated petals. 

2/. mspertina. Not unfrequent, running into the last. 

L, Githago, A rare weed, 

8agina apetala. Common. 

8. ciliata. Frequent on the sandy seabanks about the Lizard. 

8. procumbens. Common. 

8. subdata. All round the coast on the Serpentine from Mullion to 
Poltesco. 

8. nodosa. Frequent on the Serpentine Downs, especially Goonhilly. 

Bpergula arvensis. Common. 

Honckeneja peploides, Sandy shore of Carminho creek. 

Bpergularia rupestris. Everywhere abundant on rocks and walls near 
the sea. Neither neglecta nor marginata anywhere seen. 

8. rubra. Not uiifrequent in sandy soil. 

Arenaria serpyllifolia. Frequent, including var. leptoclados. 

A. verna. Amongst rocks along the Serpentine, near the coast from 
Mullion southward to the Lizard. 
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J. trlnervis. Eare. 

Eidlaria media. Common j var. JBoreana seen near Miiliion. 

8. Molostea. Eare. 

S. grammea. Ercquent. 

8. iiUgimsa, Eare. 

Oeraitium triviale. Common. 

C. semideca 7 idrum; glomeralum, and airveme. Not seen. 

0. tetmndnm. Frequent in sandy places all round the coast. 

Limm mUatmlmiim. A stray near Falmouth. 

L. migusiifolium. Everywhere frequent by roadsides and in pastures. 

L. catharticum. Frequent. 

Radiola Millegrana, Goonhilly and Pradannack downs, springing up 
where the turf has been pared away. 

Malm moecliata. Eoadsides at Newtown, Gunwallo, etc. 

M. sglvestris. Common. 

Jf, Totmidifolia. Waste ground at Grade and Lower. Pradannack. 
Eyimricum Andrommum. Lanes of the Devonian tract at Durgan and 
Manaccan. 

iJ. perforatum. Frequent. 

1/. tetraptermn. Not unfrequent. 

IZ. tmdulatum. Swampy thickets at Mawnan and Pengcrriek. 

II. Jmmifimm, Tlie commonest species of the genus in the district. 

II , puhlinm. Frequent. 

II, Idrsuimn. Nowhere seen. 

Acer F^eudo^plaiams, Hedgerows and planted woods. 

Brodium maritimum. Walls and banks, common both near the sea and 
about the inland villages and farmhouses. 

M, cicutarium. Sandy banks, less frequent than the last. 

B, mosckaium. In similar places to the last, and equally frequent. I 
feel no hesitation, after seeing this in scores of stations, in accepting it 
a genuine native of Devonshire and Cornwall. 

QeravLium prateme^ pmillum, and lucidum. Nowhere seen. 

G. molU. Common. 

G, dusectum. Frequent. 

G. columUnum, Hedgehanks in the Devonian tract about Durgan 
and Mawiiaii. 

G. Robert lanum. Common. 

G. mnguineum. Amongst rocks about both the streams at Kyoance. 
Omlu Aceto&ella. Eare, and not seen at all in the Serpentine tract. 
Buonymm europmis. Hedge west of Penryn. 

Ekamnm. Neither species seen. 

(To be continued,) 


ON SUNDANESE VERNACULAE NAMES. 

By Dr. H. C. C. Scheefer, 

Rotanical Gardens^ Ruitenzorg. 

Dr. Seemann published in the seventh volume of the * Journal of 
Botany ’ (page 333) an article treating of vernacular names and their 
great consequence. Of how much importance ,they are I can observe; 
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daily. It lias already been mentioned by different authors that the iii- 
liabitants of the western part of Java (the Sundaiiese) are kiio"wii to be 
g'ood botanists, and that they use in some degree the Liniueaii nomen- 
clature. They have ordinarily names for cei-tain groups, and for the 
species of these groups they have also a special name. In the classification 
of these groups they often are mistaken, but this is especially the case 
with those plants that are only to be found iti the woods of the higher 
regions ; for, as there are no villages (kampoeng), the names of those 
plants are unknown to them. As an illustrating instance I give the 
name of ijantigi (pron. tyanteeguee), which they apply to nearly all the 
Ericacem^ to Mgrune and Leptospermim, and perhaps to other plants 
with leaves similar to the above-mentioned. 

Mr. Motley’s remark, quoted by Mr. Collins in the same volume, page 
361, is thus very true. For example, the name for nearly all the Laii’- 
rb/ece is hoeroe (pron. hooroo), at Sumatra and Bangka mddmig ; for all 
the MelastomacecB, lidreudong ; for almost all the Ferns, pdkoe (proii. 
pakoo) ; for all the epiphytous Orchids, duggrlk ; for several Aoaniliaoem 
and Labiatce, djaromj ; the name kiara (pron. kee-ara) is used for many 
species of the genus Ficus ; kilanipani (keelampaiiee) for Ardisla and 
OVmacandra ; kaueka for the Rldzopliorm ; pdsd for Oaks. Concerning 
Dr. de Yry’s remarks, also quoted by Mr. James Collins, I must remark, 
(1) that kiara is only the name for certain groups of the genus Ficus ; 
for the other groups other names are adopted : (2) that the Qnercus 
fusifo7*mds, Jungh. {Q. Jiaighulmii, Miq.) does not bear the name of kiara. 
This tree, as is known, varies from the other Qnercus by its peculiar 
habit and by its fruits. It is thus not surprising that the natives 
do not recognize this tree as a Qnercus (pasan). Junghuhn misiuider- 
stood the name, which is really igara-anah {tjara ~ resembling to ; miak 
= children). In other pai*ts of Sunda the name is rljoeng-anak (pron. 
rceyoong-aoak; rijoeng = around). 

There are two causes for depreciating the value of vernacular names. 
The first cause is that not all the natives know all the indigenous plants. 
Most of them know the names of those common plants which are used 
for medical and culinary purposes, but only few know the plants which 
are found in the midst of the forest. Besides, the natives believe it im- 
polite not to answer a question, and, to please the interrogating traveller, 
they give a name of whose exactness they are not certaim The second 
cause is the small linguistic knowledge of most of the travellers. I 
have always applied myself to a careful inquiry about vernacular names, 
and though 1 am already a little accustomed to the foreign Siindanese 
sounds, I am often obliged to question my collectors several times before 
getting certainty about the names. Oue must be accustomed a long 
time to a language before being able to catch the sounds. 

Usually the Malayan names are given more correctly than the Sim- 
danese ones. The greater part of the Europeans in the Archipelago 
speak more or less the Malayan language, but those who speak also Sun- 
danese are very few. In consequence a great confusion is to be found 
in the Siindanese names. 

For their specific names they like to use some characteristic words : for 
example, soesoe (pron. soosoo), they use for a fruit which has the form of 
the breast of a young maiden ; cnrit (pron. cureet), properly m.ouse, for a 
small sort ; miujak (oil = smooth), for unarmed species of a genus that 
commonly possesses thorns (for example, Ergilirlna)* 
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The signification of some names is often very obscure^ in otlier names 
it is easy to be found, e. g., hatoe-toemjkoel (prou. katootooiigkool), the 
name of a species of Folygala of the subgoiius ChamrBbtixns. Toengkoel 
siguifiGS to lean over ; ka is the prefix for the passive form ; toe a very 
coiiiinou reduplication. The whole name is derived from the fact that 
the pericarp is leaning over the seeds; the seeds are thus considered 
passive, and the plant named after the seeds. I am persuaded that, by 
a careful study of the Sundanese language and of the names of plants, it 
will be easy to find otlier similar interpretations. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Motley, when he says that the Sundanese do 
not possess a written language. They employ characters which are 
nearly similar to the Javanese ones. Their literature is not very extended, 
but tliey possess some manuscripts. 

It would be very desirable that a general manner of spelling were 
adopted for all the vernacular names ; for, as all the botanists have written 
them after their own pronunciation, a comparison is hitherto impossible. 
To prove this assertion, I might cite the Malayan names, collected by 
English and Dutch botanists. The importance of this remark is very 
obvious ill comparing the vernacular names of Palms, given by Griflilh. 


AN AMANGEMENT OF THE BRITISH WILLOWS. 

By the Rev. J. E. Leefb, M.A., E.L.S. 

Professor Babington was so obliging, a year or two ago, as to scud me 
a sketch of an arrangement of the British Willows, based upon the method 
of Dumortier.^ Dumortier’s writings I have not seen; but Fries in his 
Novit. Fi. Suec. Mantiss. prima, p. 37, auno 1832, refers to two ar- 
rangements suggested by that botanist, of the former of which, taken 
from the nectary, he says that it is omni attentioue tligna.’’ I may 
remark that Koch, in his * Gommetitatio de Salicibus Enropmis,” anno 
1828, did not fail to notice that characters are to be derived from tlie 
nectary ; and constantly refers to the proportion between the pedicel and 
the nectary in the different species, apparently knowing nothing of 
Dumortier’s observations ; and even Seriuge, anno 1815, remarks that 
“ Les glaiules florales on nectaires presentent aiissi quelques caractcres,” 
Both Pries and Duinortier, it would seem, from Professor Babingtou’s 
paper, adopt pretty much the same subgenera. 1 hope an oklTashio ned 
observer of Willows may be pardoned for thinking that, in a natural 
genus like Salix^ it is inadvisable to distract tlie student’s attention by 
the introduction of new subgeneric names, if it can be avoided ; and es- 
pecially of names which do not carry an obvious useful meaning on the 
face of them, but are rather a hunlen upon the memory. 

With a view to contribute something, so far as I am able, towards 
establishing clear and workable characters in this difficult genus, I would 
now beg to be permitted to make a few remarks ou the sectional cha- 
racters proposed by Mr. Babington in his interesting paper. 

Section 1. Vitisalix, Dumort. Mr. Babington says, Catkins and their 
leafy stalk deciduous together. Nectary of two pieces ; vernation convo- 
lute. The peduncle (the leafy stalk) of the catkins in W\q Fentandrce^ Ira- 

*■ Published in this Journal, Yol. I. (1863), pp. 167-172. 
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glle^^ Alhm, anti Trlandm is often permanent, tlie catkins being separately 
detached. Hence arise tlie short leafy branches, often seen in the snin- 
nier, having buds in the axils, from which the catkins have fallen. 
Peduncles with buds in the axils may be expected not to be caducous. 
The Penlayidrm may be distinguished from the Fraglles by the petioles, 
which are glandular above, and the glandular serratures in the lower part 
of the leaf, a character rarely seen in the Fragile^ or T/imdm, The Jldrs 
differ in the ciliated leaves of the peduncle. The young leaves in all are 
indexed. The nectary in the Alhm^ FragUes, and Tnandrm 

is double in the mtile, but only single in the female, according to my ob- 
servations. The nectary in the male of /S. alba-C(sntka is generally notched 
next the axis, and a single gland between the stamens and the scale. In 
S. cmpidala, male, E. Bot. Siipph, I find the nectary to be deeply notched 
next the axis, and sometimes there are two or three next the scale, the 
whole forming a sort of cup, out of which spring the stamens. More- 
over, I see a remark in my notebook that in S.fragiUs, S. alba, S. cmndeci^ 
and B. cmpidata, male, E. Bot. Snppl., the nectary next the scale is seated 
rather higher than that next the axis. 8, trlandm^ S. undahda, S. cus- 
pidatay 8. pentandra are rather large shrubs than trees. Although the 
young leaves in FUisallx, Dumort., Bab., are generally indexed, yet iu 
8. hippo phaafoliay Tlmil., usually placed among the lYutiidm, the young 
leaves are partly redexfed, — indicating, it would seem, some affinity with the 
Vimmalea or with 8. ruhray Huds. 

Section 2. CaprkaUxy Dumort. The characters which Professor 
Babington gives are in accordance with my own observations. 

Subsection 1. HeUce. Tdie young leaves in the PnrpurecBy Borr., are 
generally indexed, except that in the male of S. rubra, Huds., they <'^re 
somewhat reflexed, as in 8 . JiippophaefoUay Thuil., above noticed. The 
nectary in the Purpurem and Fimimles is single, both in the male and 
female, and placed as Professor Babington describes. 

■ Subsection 2. Vimen. I find the stamens free and the nectary some- 
what elongated. The young leaves are ([uite rolled back or redexed at the 
margin. The peduncle in Caprisalix, Dumort., is not persistent. In 
Fimimles the stipules are generally narrow and often absent. In 8, 
silpularlsy Sra., the broad-pointed stipules almost, if they do not quite, 
equal the petiole. In 8. 8milJiumay E. Bot., the stipules are narrow 
lunate; the leaves ovate, elongato-lanceolate. In 8, Bmithlamiy'^xWA.y 
the leaves are more oblong ; the stipules broader and the pubeseeuce 
coarser and less silky beneath. 

Subsection 3. Fetrix, Dumort. i. Caprem, The nectary is single, the 
peduncle is, I think, not persistent, and the vernation is different, I believe, 
from that of ^^Purpuroa. In the Purpurem the young leaves are indexed 
at the margin; whereas, in 8. cinerea, 8, auriia, L., 8: amminata, Sm., 
they are distinctly reflexed, especially in the lower half ; not so, I suspect, 
in 8, caprea, L. The style of 8. acuminata , Sm., is much longer than in 
the other Ginerem, The style in them is 'oerg short, the pedicel vejg 
long. In the Phglicifolim and Nigrkautes, on the other hand, the style 
ami pedicel are both elongated. The stipules in the Nigricautes are 
usually larger, more acute and conspicuous than in the bicolores. In Mr. 
Babington’ s group “ virentes,'^ tlie leaves are far from being always 
smooth ; but the pubescence, though, often present on the under side, is 
difterent from that of the Qimremy and the young leaves are mostly in- 
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flexed in the margin, both in the Fltylic'ifolm and Wgrienvies ; all hough 
ill 8. Jndenonlana, Sm., I have seen the young leaves partially refiexod, 
as ill the CinereiB. In FetrLv, excepting perhaps the group Dajjlmaldere, 
the peduncle is, I lielieve, not jiersistent. I am afraid that 8. laurlua 
caimot be satisfactorily distingnished from 8, pliglkifoUa, L. 

ii. Incubaeem. 8. romiarlmfoUa and 8. avgusUfoUa approach the 
Vhninales^ but the young leaves are not reflexed in 8, rosniarmi/oUa, nor 
in 8. Boniam, nor in k mMgm. They have a tendency to turn black 
ill drying. I have never seen British specimens of either 8. romaidm-^ 
folia ov 8. angnslijvlia^ Wulf. In 8. ambigua, male, var. spathidata^ the 
nectary is short and somewhat cinarginate. 

hi. Baphioidm, In /S', vemdosa, Forbes, the scale is pale, rounded^ 
fringed ; tiie nectary siiipasses the base of the ovarium ; the style is rather 
short, hut longer tlian the thick, yellowish-green, notched stigmas ; the 
scale has at times a brownish tinge towards the point. In 8, glauca, Sin., 
the ovnviimi is short, ovate, sessile. The nectary surpasses the base of the 
ovarium and is rather broad and blunt. Stigmas siibscssile and divided. 
The style is often short in the forms of 8 . Arbmctda, In 8 . glauca, Sm., 
the leaves are entire at the margin ; the veins strongly prominent below, 
depressed above. In 8. Arbnscida the colour of the under side of the leaf 
is generally a dull green, and the stipules are small or absent. The veins 
are often most conspicuous in the upper surface of the leaf, which pre- 
sents a reticulated ap[)earance to the eye. In 8, Arbmada the peduncle 
is, I think, persistent. 

iv. Qkrymntlice, The description, leaves broad, roundish, does not 
apply to 8. acutifoUa, W., which in habit and in other respects bears so 
little resemblance to 8. lanata, L., and 8. JiaaUda, L., that it ought 
surely to be placed in a different section, though I am aware that Fries 
has sanctioned this arrangement from regard to the fructification only. 
8. acntifoliu and 8, pomeranica appear to bear the same relation to the 
Fracoces or Sessdes, that 8, alba and 8. fragilis do to the Fcdiincidatm. 
They are the arborescent species in their respective sections. In 8. lanala 
the nectary is about equal to the pedicel ; the scale is very broad, some- 
what memliranous in texture below, brown above ; ovary smooth ; style 
about equal to the thick upright stigmas ; scale very villous; the young 
leaves are not reflexed, and the veins are prominent beneath. The leaves 
are ciliated at the margin, and are often overspread with a cobweb-like 
pubescence. In 8. malifolia the peduncle is, I believe, persistent, and the 
under surface of the leaves is cinereous. 8. lamia and 8. maliJoUa arc 
nearly related, though, as tlie former has sessile catkins and the latter 
pedunculate, they cannot well be placed together. In both the stipules 
are conspicuous. The nectaiy in 8. malifolia is rather thick, short, and 
abrupt, and not equal to the smooth pedicel. The scales are very villous 
and brown above. The style is longer than the notched and cohering 
stigmas. 

Section 3. Ohammlyx, Fries. The nectary in Cliammlyso, so far as I 
have seen, is single in the usual situation, next the axis, but it is some- 
times, though not always, cloven to the base. 

i. Myrmiitm^ L. Catkins at the end of the terminal shoot, or from a 
lateral shoot. Aments often in appearance like a young Larch cone. 
Filaments, anthers, ovaries, stigmas tinged with pale blue or violet. The 
stipules are conspicuous in the young downy shoots, and the under side 
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of the leaves is of a metallic green, bright and shining. In the 
culm the young shoots are smooth ; the stipules generally wanting ; 
under surface of the leaves a dull green. In Mp'sinites the veins of 
the indexed leaves are more prominent below than above ; whereas in 
the ArbnsculcB they are often more apparent above than btilow. The 
peduncle of 8. myrmiitea is leafless towards the base of the ament. The 
serratures in 8. myrsinites are more conspicuous and glandular than in 
the Arhmeulm, 8 . proeumbem^ except in size, is very near 8 , imjrmdtes. 
The nectary is a single, short, thick, blunt, pinkish gland. 

ii. RetiGiilatm. Catkins on a leadess stalk, with a leaf opposite and 
a bud between. Leaves on rather long petioles without stipules.^ Nectary (?) 
cloven. 

iii. Eerbacem. Peduncles short, bifoliate, with roundish, crenato- 
serrate, exstipulate leaves, and axillary buds. Petiole very short. Nectary 
probably cloven. 

8, Grakanii, Borr., belongs here, and appears related to 8, 7'efusa, 
especially the form 8. KUaibeliana, W. The leaves are indexeti when 
young, almost sessile, with slinllovv rather remote serratures, shining above, 
paler beneath, and with prominent veins on the under side, without sti- 
pvdes. Principal veins nearly parallel, but when held up to the light the 
leaves are seen to be reticulated with veins between. Nectary single, but 
sometimes cloven. The Irish Willow, the discovery of which was re- 
corded by Dr. Moore in the ‘ Journal of Botany,’ is as nearly as may be 
identical with 8. Grahanii, Borr., and is a very interesting addition to our 
dora. I believe Dr. Moore correctly refers 8. j^olarls, Forbes, S dict. Bot. 
t. 63, to S. Graliami; 8. polai'is, Wahl., is very different. 

Ill the above remarks I have confined myself almost entirely to the 
characters of the sections which Professor Babington gives from the 
writings of Dumortier. This arrangement may eventually he adopted, 
but the characters appear, as regards the British species, first to need 
some correction. 

Mr. Babington considers the British Willows to be a disgrace to our 
dora. The discrimination of them is really no easy matter, and allowance 
should be made for the inherent difficulty of the subject. To be under- 
stood, the Willows should be cultivated and observed at different seasons ; 
and a practised eye is more to be relied upon than the characters found 
in books. This qualidcation no one ever possessed more perfectly than 
the lamented Mr. Borrer. To a thorough knowledge of the suhject he 
added the utmost willingness to impart his knowledge to others, and to 
enrich their collections from his abundant store both of specimens and 
living plants. No botanist ever took a more natural and comprehensive 
view of the genus. No diffei’ence, however slight, escaped his notice or 
failed to have due weight attached to it. He was one who, as he himself 
expressed it, had no theory to support, but sought only to understand 
nature. A remark of the learned Fries will fitly conclude these observa- 
tions, which I fear have ran on to too great a length, '' Characteres non 
speciernm sunt criteria, sed ad species dignoscetidas adminicula. Ex his 
modo species agnoscuntiir, ex vegetationis indole cognoscuntur. . . . Hinc 
Linnaeus in speciebus disceruendis non characteres sed oculorum judiciique 
aciem laud at.” 
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Conspectus Salicum Bbitannicauum. 

i. FeduneulatcB. 

(Aincnta ramulis persistentibus itisifca.) 

^ Amenta bifceifalia coa?tanpa ; squamae eoncolores ; necfcarium in planta mascula 
duplex, in foeminea uniciim. 

1. SquainsB amentorum ante maturitatem frucfciis decidute. 

a. Petioli eglandulosi ; amenta diandra. Arbores. 

a. Polia supra nitida etvii’entia,pleriiTnque glabra. {Fragiles, Borr.) 
S.fragiliSi L., etc. 

Polia supra opaca, alba, pilosa; folia pedunculorum ciliata. 
{Albce^ Borr.) 

S. alha^ L., etc. 

b. Petioli apicein versus glandulosi ; stamina tria vel plura. Frutices. 

{Pentandrmy Borr.) 

8. jgentandra^ L. 

S. cuspidata^ E. Eot. Suppl., etc. 

2. Squamm amentorum persistentes. Frutices viminei. {Triandrm, 

Borr.) 

a. Amenta triaiidra; rami annotini, apicem versus plus minusve 
angulares, vel etiam sulcati, glabri ; folia soepe elongata, 
serrata, glaberrima. 

/S', amygdalina^ L., etc. 

** Stipulse prsegrandes, petioluin ajquantes vel superantes ; nectarium unicum ; 
squamae amentorum villosissimce j villus elongatiis, caudidus j ovaria 
glabra ; folia infra oinerascentia. {MasialcB, Borr.) 
jS. malifoliaj Sm. 

Eolia psene integra, infra albo-tomentosa ; nectarium unicum, basin ovarii 
superans. Ovarium subsessile, tomentosum ; stigmata bifida ; stylus 
postea elongatus ; squamae apicem versus fusoae. Borr.) 

5. glauca^ Smith, etc. 

Frutices nani, ramosissimi. 

1. Squamae amentorum vix eoncolores, persistentes ; venae foliorum, supra 

depressae, speciem reticulatam prmbont, infra inconspicu® j folia 
glabra vel glabrescentia, exstipulata, serrata, infra pallida ; necta- 
rium unicum, ovarii basin exsuperans. (Vaeoimifoli<sB^ Borr.) 

S. arbuscnlaj Koch, etc. 

2. Squamae amentorum fuscse Tel nigrescentes. Folia ntrinque nitida, 

Isete virentia, jimiora pilis adspersa; venae conspicuae, infra maxime 
promineiites j 'serraturm foliorum glandulosse, stipulse etiam in ratnis 
junioribus conspicum. Pedunculus superne aphyllus; ‘ovaria et 
styli atropurpurei, filamenta caerulea; antherm violaceae/ ATocA. 
{Mgrsinites, Borr.) 

S. myrsiniteSf L. 

S. procumbeTiSf Forbes, etc. 

3. Amenta angusta, pauciflora, serotina, terminalia vel subterminalia; neo- 

tarium non raro fissum. Truncus subterraneus. (In S. Grahami, 
Borr., in horto, . crassus super terram stratus.) Folia exstipulata. 
(fferhacece et retimUatmy Borr.) 

a. Pedunculus aphyllus jiolialonge petiolata, integerrima, subtus glauca 

reticulata. 

S. reticulata^ L. 

b. Folia breviter petiolata, pilis adspersa utrinque virentia, crenata ; 

venm primariae parallels, infra maxime conspicuse ; stylus divisus ; 
pediceilus nectarium tandem superans ; nectarium non raro fissum. 
B. GraJidmi, Bbrr. ms. 

c. Folia brevissime petiolata, orbicularia, serrata; veuffi prominentes. 

Pedunculus bifolius, gemmiferus ; nectarium saepe fissum. 

B. herhacea^ L. 
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ii. Sessiles. 

(PedimcuK cum amentia decidui.) 

^ Rami pruina csesia tecti. Arbores. {JPruinosce^ Kocli.) 

S, aoutifolia, W. 

Antherfe defloratse, nigrse. 

3 . Amenta mascula monandra ; stylus brevisaimus. Folia exstipiilata, stspe 
opposita, glabra, juniora inflexa. {Monandra^ Borr.) ^ 

S, furpurea, L., etc, 

2. Amenta mascula monadalpba j stylus conspicuus. Folia stipulata, ssepe 
alterna, infra plus miiiusve pilosa; folia juniora inflexa. {Monan- 
drcB, Borr.) . 

8 . Pontederana^ Schl. 

8 , Forhyana^ Sm. 

8 , ruhra^ Huds.* 

### AntberfB defloratm, lutese. 

1. Amenta mascula diandra, filamenta plerumque libera, pubes foliorum 

serieea. Folia juniora semper reflexa; squamae diseolores ; necta- 
rium unicurn, {Vimmales, Borr.) 

a. Ovarium sessile j stylus elongatus, 

a. Stipulae parvee. 

8, viminalis, L. 
i8. Stipulse prsegrandes. 

8, sfipularis, Sra. 

b. Ovarium pedicellatum ; pedicellus neetario submqualis. 

^S. Smithiana, W., et 
8 . aeuminaia, Sm.f 

2. Oyarium pedicellatum ; pedicellus nectariura bis tei’ve superans. 

a. Folia subtus sericca (ut in S, viminali), juniora inflexa, apice recto, 

{Rosmarinifolim^ Borr.) 

8. angustifolia^ Wulf. 

8. rosmarinifoUa^ L. 

b. Folia subtus nitida, minus serieea, apice saepe obliquo, juniora inflexa. 

{FmciX^ Borr., et ambiguce.) 

8. Donianaj Sm. 

8, repens, L., et 
8, amhigua, Elirh.J 

3. Rami torulosi j pubes foliorum crispula. 

a. Folia juniora reflexa. {Cinei'efB,^ovv,) 

a. Pedicellus longissimus ; stylus brevissimns, * 

* Gemmce glabrae. 

8 . aurita, L. 

** Oemmae pubescentes. 

8. cinerea, L. 

b. Folia raro reflexa, in siccando nigricantia ; pedicellus elongatus, nec- 

tarium bis terve superans ; stylus elongatus, saepe bifidus. 

8 . nigricans, Fr., etc.§ 

4. Amenta erassa ; gemmae glabrae, praegrandes ; pedicellus nectarium 

quater-sexies superans j stylus brevissimns, subnull us. Folia 
lata, crenata, subtus tomentosa, venis prominentibus, juniora 
inflexa. (Inter Cinereas^ Borr.) 

8 . Caprea, L. 


^ In 5. rubra, Huds., folia mascula juniora aliquantum reflexa sunt, 
t In 5. acuminata, Sm., folia subtus cinerascentia non serieea j pubes foliorum 
crispula ut in cinereis. 

^ In 8, amhigua folia subtus non serieea. 

§ In 8, Andersoniana, Sm., folia juniora plus minusve reflexa sunt. 
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5. Folia cssiccata, non nigricantia nec reflexa, crassiora quam in S. nigri* 
can.te, Fr., sinpe ' glaberrima. Stipulfe minorcs ; pedicellus et 
stylus elongatus, pedicellus iiectariuni bis terve siiperaiis. Ovaria 
glabra Tel pilosa, vel etiam tomentosa,* (^JBieolores, Borr.) 

S. bicolor, Ehi'b., etc. 

0. Frit t ex nanus, ramosus. Folia lata, folds S. eaprecB non yalcle absimilia. 

Pubes anichuoidea. Amenta teiuiiinalia ; ovaria glabra ; neeta*- 
rium uiiicurn. {Kastalcs, Borr.) 

S. lanata^ L.f 

RUBUS ABSCITUS, Geiiev,, AND R. MUTABILIS, Genev, 

By T. E. Akcheii Briggs. 

Throng'll the examination of some Continental Rnhi belonging to Mr. 
Baker’s herbarium, I am now able to assert tbc identity of one or two 
well-marked Brambles of the neighbourhood of PlYmonth, that do not 
come in well uiider any of the “ Babingtoiiianm” of the Bond. Cat., with 
named Continental forms. The first of tliose that -I shall notice is a 
plant natruul R. adscitus by M. Genevier, evidently of the group Villi- 
catile(^, whieli is common in bushy hedges in low situations, and in damp 
thickets about Plymouth. It has characters so distinct and well-marked, 
that I cannot see liow those adopting Professor Babington’s views can 
hesitate to regard it as a species, or those falling in with Mr, Baker’s ar- 
rangement of the Rnbl in Hooker’s ‘Student’s Flora,’ fail to call it a sub- 
species, It agrees so exactly both with M. Genevier’s specimens of R. 
adfidtiiH, and with his description of it in Kssai Monographique sur Ics 
Eubus du bassin de la Loire, pp. 116-118, that I give a translation of 
the latter : — 

“ R. adscitus, G, Genev. Mem. de la Soc. Acad, de M. et L. t. viii. p. 
88 j Tirage a part, 1^^ Ess. p. 23. R. rosftcaKH, Bor. FL t. ii. p. 192 
(non W. et N.) ; Arron. Not. sur quelques pi. crit. du Morb. p. 37 
(1863). (Comparer avec R, micans, God. et Gr., FI. Fr. t. i. p. 546. 

“ Stern with rather blunt angles, the surface on the sides fiat or slightly 
furrowed, striate, rather stout, rough, hairy, with scatt(u*ed setae, and un- 
equal, slender, straight, sharp prickles. Leaves 3-uate, often pedate, 4- 
nate or 5-nate ; petiole flat, furrowed at the base, rough, hairy, slightly 
glandular, with unecjiial, clecrming, or slightly falcate prickles. Terminal 
leaflet witli petiole equal to i or ^ of its length, broadly oval, with broad 
base, notclu'd, acuminate, or cuspidate ; latm-al leaflets with petioles equal 
to I or ^ of their length, broadly oval, acuminate or cuspidate, entire or 
slightly notched at the base, much dilated and d(‘ep]y lol)cd on the outer 
side ; all thin, soft, of a light green, with few clecumbent hairs above, 
deeply toothed, lobed, and serrate ; the teeth acute, unequal ; of a bright 
green below, rough, with nearly decumbent shining hairs, or more or less 
white-felted, the veins raised, midribs prickly. Bi-anches angular, fiexii- 
ose, very rough, with few glands ; prickles unequal, slender, small de- 
clining. Leaves 3-nate; petiole not grooved, rough, hairy, slightly glan- 
dular; prickles unequal, sharp, declining, the largest falcate; stipules 
lanceolate, rough, slightly glandular ; terminal leafiet with petiole equal 

* Tota facie S. hicolor ab 8. nigricante, Fr., et affinibus ejus recedit j sed £egre id 
describitur quod primo intuitu plerumque facile dignoscitur. 

t 8. lanaia cum 8, hastata muUa habet communia, sed propter amenta sessilia 
terminalia eonaociari nequit. 
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to J or -I of its length, oval, naiTowed and nearly entire at the base, naiv 
rowly acuminate; lateral leaflets shortly stalked, of the same shape, 
oblique, dilated or lobed on the outer side, much resembling those of the 
stem in general appearance, but more hairy above, those at the top of the 
branch sometimes white-felted beneath. Panicle pyramidal, fiex.uo3e, com-* 
pound, dilfuse, leafy, very rough with shining hairs, slightly glandular, 
prickles sharp, declining or sickle-shaped ; generally with the three many- 
flowered lower branches separated, springing from the base of 3-iiate 
leaves, which they do not equal ; the two, four, or more succeeding ones 
from the base of bracts which are at first oval or 3-lobed, then narrower, 
with long petioles ; the upper branches spreading, three or many- flowered, 
naked, exceeding the bifid bracteoles. Calyx felted, very slightly glan- 
dular, neither aciculate nor prickly, greyish-green or ashy, with a straight 
white edging, sepals oval, gradually narrowed into straight or foliaceoiis 
points, often equal to the petals, reflexed after the flowering. Petals 
very pale pink, oblong, obtuse, jagged or notched at the top, gradually 
narrowed into a claw, hairy, ciliated. Stamens white, exceeding tlie 
greenish styles. Young carpels many, glabrous, forming a large lustrous 
black fruit. The middle of June, July. Damp woods, wooded hills. 

“ Obs. This plant is but slightly glandular, and might be classed with 
the Viresoeutes near R. piletoskicJii/H. It appears to come very near 72. 
wiaam, God. and Gr., which is distinguished from it by its prickly calyx, 
petals contracted into a short claw, and some other characters. 

“ The 72. hicolor, Arrondeau, Bulletin de la Societe polymathique du 
Morbihan, annee 186ji; tirage a part, p. *26 (non Mull, et Chab.), seems 
very close to 72. achcUus ; it is disthiguished from it by its small panicle 
witliout large bracts, by its flowers being deep pink within, and by the 
different shape of the leaves of the stem. Its glabrous carpels separate 
it from 72. racemmm, and its narrowly acuminate sepals from R. atrocanliH ,* 
its small flowers, of a bright pink within, distinguish it from these three 
species.’’ 

The above description does so well for the Plymouth plant, agreeing 
with it even as to the colour of the different parts of the flower, that I 
feel it to be quite unnecessary to draw up another from local examples. 
Moreover, the fine French specimens of 72. adscUns in Mr. Baker’s her- 
barium, from M. Geuevier himself, have enabled me to carefully compare 
the two plants, and I without hesitation assert their identity. 

A reference to “ British Rubi ” shows that Professor Babington con- 
siders 72, adsciim, Genev., and 72. derasus. Mull, the same, placing both, 
under the latter of these names, as a variety of 72. villicaiiUs. He, however, 
expresses a doubt as to the correctness of this arrangement on the ground 
of the possibility of 72. dermus being a distinct species from 72. mliicaiiUs, 
Judging from the specimen of 72. derasuSy Mull., lide Geuevier, in Mr. 
Baker’s herbarium, I do not consider it and R, adscitus the same, and a 
note by Mr. Warren, placed with the former, confirms me in this view, as 
it says near Sellar di.^^ 

Tile most marked features of 72. adscUm are its narrow, sharp, nearly 
straight prickles, its broadly oval, irregularly and deeply cut leaves ; its 
long, flexuose flowering shoots ; its broad, often cylindrical, panicle, with 
very blunt end, and long branches, each dividing near the top, at a con- 
siderable distance from the rachis, and having its terminal flower-stalk 
shorter than the lateral ones. The long, narrow points of the sepals, 
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large light pink petals, and greyish-green hue of the whole plant are also 
remarkable. 

This Tramble is common and widely distributed about Plymouth, and 
the following are among its local stations : — Crabtree ; near Eiunple 
Quarry and elsewhere in the Plym Yalley ; about Plympton and between 
that place and Plymbridge; at Ivybridge, and in the valley of the Erme, 
between it and Harford ; and at Euckland Monachorum. 

Mr. Baker’s herbarium contains a genuine specimen of the Rnh?is 
ohllquus of Wirtgen, and this I have compared with the Plymouth plant 
consider'd identical by the Eev. A. Bloxam, and described by him in 
Journ. Eot. Vol. VIII. pp. 69, 70. The points of difference between 
these two Brambles seem to me very considerable, and I regard the Ply- 
inouth one as much nearer the i2. mntubilk of Genevier. It so greatly 
resembles this that I shall give a translation of M. Genevier’s account of 
it, for comparison with a description of the English plant, and afterwards 
notice the points of dissimilarity between specimens of the two; those of 
R, Mutahilis^ from Genevier himself, in Mr. Baker’s herbarium; those of 
the other in my own. 

The following is from pp. 106-108 of Genevier’s ^Essai Monographique 
siir les Rubns du hassin de la Loire’ : — 

runtobilM, Gast. Genev. Mem. Soc. Acad, de M. et L., t. viii. p. 
84 ; Arrondeau, PI. crit. du Morb. p. 29. 

“ Stem angular or obtuse, reddisli, with furrows flat on the sides, chan- 
nelled at the top, with few silky hairs, very many ghnubdar ones, very 
unequal declining prickles, some falcate, the longest slender with enlarged 
bases, placed over the whole surface of the sbmi, sliarp. Leaves 3-uaio 
and pedate o-nate; petiole finely furrowed, hairy, glandular, witli hooked 
prickles ; the terminal leaflet with a stalk -I- of its length, broadly oval, 
slightly cordate, gradually acuminate ; side leaflets with long stalks, oval, 
dilated on the outer side, narrowed and slightly notched at the base, nar- 
rowly acuminate; basal stalked, oval, aenminaie, narrowed at each end; 
all thick, coriaceous, of a deep green, with scattered decumbent hairs 
above, the teeth broad, spreading, unequal, sharply pointed ; grey or sil- 
very-white below, rough, felted, with prominent veins, and prickly midrib. 
Ploweriiig-shooi bluntly angular, ffexiiose, slightly hairy, very glandular, 
with narrow, unequal, declining or hooked prickles. Leaves S-nate, some 
pedate 4-nate or 5-nate; petiole flat or finely channelled, hairy, glandular, 
aciculate, with bent or falcate prickles; terminal IcafftT with petiole equal 
to i of its length, broadly oval, sometimes rhoinboidal, entire or slightly 
notched at the base, gradually acuminate ; side leafhits with stalks ecjiial 
to or of their length, oval, gradually acuminate, lobed and dilated 
on the outer side ; all thick, of a fine deep green, and almost glabrous 
above, with large, shallow, spreading, sharp-point tal teeth ; grey or white 
felted below, more rarely green when the plant is in deep shade, with 
white, prominent, reticulating veins, midrib prickly. Panicle broadly py- 
ramidal, spreading, compound, branched, lax, leafy, rough, hairy, with red 
glands, aciculate, with small falcate prickles red at the base, yellow at 
the top ; two lower branches lengthened out, many-flowered, from the 
base of B-nate leaves that they do not eq\ial ; the succeeding ones many or 
S- flowered, from the base of foliaceous bracts that they do not equal ; the 
top ones lengthened out, narrow, small, often single-flowered, from the 
base of trifid bracts, all furnished with numerous red glands, aciculi, and 
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falcate or declining prickles. Calyx green, toinentose, furnislied with 
numerous red glands, acicuii and prickles ; sepals furnished with long folia- 
ceous points, spreading or reflexed after the dowering. Petals bright 
pink, very distant, oval, narrow, entire or jagged, gradually narrowed into a 
broad claw, white, hairy on the outside, glabrous within. Stamens white, 
much exceeding the yellowish styles, very faintly mottled with pink at the 
base. Young caipels with some very short hairs, soon becoming glabrous, 
numerous, finally black, shining, slightly juicy. June, middle of July. — 
On schist and granite. Woods and wooded hills. Maine and Loire : 
Le Longeron, St.-Leger-du-Bois, Cholet. Vendee ; Evrunes, Fouzauges. 
— Leux-Scvres : Le Temple, Chatillon, ISTueii-sous-les-Aubiers. — Loire- 
Inferieui'e : La Haie-Fouassicn-e (de ITsle) ; Nantes. 

“Obs. It. is one of the most beautiful and best charac- 

terized plants of the genus. In the woods of Pouzaiiges (Vendee) a plant 
is frequently met with which is distinguished from this by having leav(‘s 
green below^ jianicle narrower, and pedicels for the most part with 
but one flower ; however, it appears to be connected wdth this plant by 
intermediate forms. It is near the R. palUduH of English botanists, but 
it is hardly likely to belong to the plant of W. and N.’^ 

Having given a translation of Geneviei^’s account of R, nmtaMUs, I 
append to it a description of the Plymouth plant that I have drawn up — 
Rub us obliqnus, AYirtg. Blox. Scemami’s Joiirn. Bot. Vol. VHIL 
pp. 69, 70 (1870) : — Stem arcuate-prostrate or tiearly prostrate, rather 
stout, angular, furroued, often purplish and mottled with a white glaucous 
bloom. Prickles tolerably numerous, not confined to the angles, from long 
compressed bases, strong, slender, slightly declining or patent, purplish 
with yellow points, very unequal, passing into acicuii. Acicuii numerous, of 
different lengths, springing from raised bases. Setse few. Hairs ratlier 
scattered. Leaves 5*nate; leaflets rugose, thick, rather convest above; 
petiole aciculate, setose, hairy, with many small hooked prickles ; terminal 
leaflet with petiole at least one-third of its length, rather broadly ovate, 
acuminate, points sometimes, not invariably, oblique, slightly cordate at 
the base, dentate, serrate; side leaflets stalked, ovate- or obovate-aeiiminate ; 
basal shortly stalked, narrowly ovate, pointed. Leaflets with a few scat- 
tered silky hairs above, densely pilose beneath, greenish or white felted, 
veins prominent. Stipules lanceolate, with long silky hairs. Flowering 
shoots ratlier stifl*, angular, striate, with numerous prickles, acicuii and long 
stiff hairs. Pi-ickles of different lengths, declining or slightly hooked, from 
long narrow compressed bases, slender, sharp. Leaves 3-nnte or 6-nate. 
Leaflets ovate, rather shortly acuminate, terminal one slightly cordate at 
the base, sometimes with oblique point, serrate, those on the low^er part 
of the stem dentate also, with long scattered silky hairs above, very pilose 
below, greenish-white or felted. Panicle pyramidal, leafy to near the top, 
very prickly, aciculate, setose and pilose ; racliis rather rigid, branches 
ascending, stiff, three or four low^er ones separated and axillary, top 
dense, rounded. Sepals ovate, with linear, sometimes slightly leafy 
points, greenish-white, felted, witli small scattered acicuii and setm, re- 
flexed. Petals narrowly ovate, greenish-white, notched and jagged. 
Filaments white. Styles greenish. Fruit large, symmetrical, glossy 
black, wmll flavoured. 

Mr. Baker, in his copy of Genevier’s work, lias written against the 
description of R, mutabiim between R. rndis and R. Radula aiul this is 
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certainly the position of the Plymouth plant. The chief points of dif- 
ference between specimens of the two are that those of R, m?iiahiUs are 
more setaceous, but less aciculate on the barren stems, the terminal 
leaflets are more frequently narrowed at the base, though occasionally 
they have the ovate form usual in the Plymouth plant. The leaves 
are, as a rule, larger, apparently flatter, more felted and less hairy be- 
neath, but in the latter respect the foreign specimens vary considerably 
from each other. The panicle of 72. mutabilis is less corymbose, rigid, 
and dense at the top ; its sepals are considerably more setaceous ; and 
its petals, as is still apparent on some of the specimens, are bright pink, 
w^hilst those of the other are white. 

The a])ove differences would probably make Continental botanists un- 
willing to join the two plants together ; but I think most British ones, 
had tiiey the specimens before them that I now have, would join with me 
in the conclusion that the Plymouth plant is R. mntabUk, Genevier. 

Although spread over a considerable tract of country about Plymouth, 
and abundant in some spots, it yet must be considered local, as it is 
entirely absent from some districts, and has not yet ])een seen by me in 
Cornwall. To the stations given for it by the Kev. A. Bloxam in the 
article referred to above, I can now add the following :~~ 

In the tract of country drained by the Piym. — Lower Mount Gould; 
Efibrd Lane; Underwood; near Herdwick Parm, Plyrnpton ; between 
Newnhara and Crownhill Down ; by Bickleigli Down, and elsewhere 
about Bicklcigh. 

In the district of the Tavy. — Between Roborough Tillage and Axter 
Gate ; on the southern border of Roborough Down ; between Plymouth 
and Tavistock, about eleven miles from the former place. 

In that of the Erine. — Near Hemerdon, between Liitton and Sparke- 
well ; Brixton Tor. 


SPIOPT NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Botanical Terms. — There exists among English descriptive bota- 
nists some discrepancy as to tlie meaning of eeftain common terms used 
to express the outline of leaves. The terms in question are lanceolate ^ 
‘ oval/ ‘ elliptic,’ and ‘ oblong.’ The conditioiis defined by the use of 
these terms are the relative proportion of length and breadth, and certain 
forms of the base and apex. With reference to ^ lanceolate,’ the defini- 
tions given by our leading systematists agree as to the proportion of 
length to breadth, that the latter must not be in greater proportion to 
the former than as 1 to 3 : but whilst some ♦define the two extremities as 
tapering equally, otliers require that the base shall be broader than the 
apex, the leaf thus having a narrowly ovate form. The definition in 
Drofessor Oliver’s ‘ Lessons,’ and in the introduction to the series of 
Colonial Floras, also given in Mr. Bentham’s * Handbook/ is this latter 
one ; whilst the late Professor Lindley, and the text-books chiefly in use 
in this country (Dr. Masters’, Prof, Bentley’s) give the former. In the 
practice, however, of botanists the use of this term is by no means so 
strict as their definitions. As to the other three terms, none are defined 
in the introduction to the Colonial Floras, where it is simply said that 
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they are “ compared to the corresponding mathematical forms.’* This 
would make ‘oblong* a parallelogram; hut all that seems to be implied 
ill the term is that the two long sides of the leaf are parallel to some 
extent: in the proportion of length and breadth there is but little agree- 
ment among authorities. ‘ Oval ’ and ‘ elliptical ’ are doubtless synony- 
mous in geometry, and Linnseiis (Phil Bot.) employed them in the strict 
mathematical sense ; they are still used interchangeably by many botanists 
to indicate a figure about twice as long as broad, broadest in the middle, 
and equal at the ends, which may be either rounded or pointed. In Pro- 
ibssor Oliver’s outline figures, however, ‘ elliptical’ is a figure broader 
than ‘oval* in the proponion of 3 to 2. Other descriptive botanists 
distinguish between ‘ oval * with the apex and base graduated to a point, 
and ‘ elliptic * with the ends rounded, and the sides more or less parallel. 
It appears to me that a combination of or compromise between the views 
of different writers might be effected with advantage, and the four terras 
made to cover all the forms of simply-outlined leaves equal at both ends in 
the following manner, in no case giving a 7iew signification to a term, 
though the proposed definition of oval is not that which it originally 
possessed : — 

Leaf tapering from the middle equally to„ base and apex — 

About twice as long as broad = oml. 

About thrice „ = lanceolate. 

Leaf with more or less parallel sides and blunt extremities — 

About twice as long as broad = elliptic. 

About thrice „ = oblong* 

Intermediate forms can be expressed by combination of these terms, 
and forms where either the base or apex is the broader by the use of ovate 
or ohovate^ alone, or in combination with one of the terms above defined. 
Whatever definitions be adopted, at all events it is very desirable that 
greater uniformity should be secured than at present exists. — Henky 
Tktmen. 


Middlesex Plants. — On some waste ground near the new South 
West India Docks I noticed last month (October) a very large quantity 
of Ader TripoUtmi both rayed and not rayed. On the same ground 
occun-ed as introductions Semcio viscosm and Xanthmm spimmm.. The 
latter is not given as a Middlesex plant in the published Plora of that 
county. I may also mention that in 1866 I collected XantJtiiim Struma- 
rum at Chelsea; the latest date in the Plora is 1746, and the plant is 
bracketed as “probably extinct.” I have shown my specimens to Dr. 
Trimen. — P. Nayloe.' 


Note on the Supposed Ceeastium pumilum feom Jeesey (see 
ante^ p. 199). — As Dr. Trimen has been kind enough to allow me to see 
some more specimens of the Cerastium which he gathered on the sand- 
hills of Jersey, I think it may be as well to state here that, on a second 
examination, 1 have found no reason to change my former opinion, and I 
believe the plant is tYi)ical C. tetrandrmn, not G. pumilum. So far as my 
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experience goes, tlie plant growing on seaside sandliills is always 0, tetran^ 
drum, whereas C. pimilum occurs on calcareous banks, or among the 
short herbage of the chalk downs near to the sea, but not on the sand- 
hills of the shore. — A. Cx. Moue. 


SiBTHOEPiA EUEOPiEA IN SussEX- — This rare plant has been re- 
ported to be extinct in Sussex [Journ. Bot. VI. p. 264; comp. Cyb. 
Brit. p. 264], but it still lingers in at least one spot on the borders of 
the county, namely, in the parish of Waldron, about eight miles north of 
liailsham, where, by the side of a little stream at tlie bottom of a deep 
valley, the writer found it growing sparingly last siiimner. The locality 
was ' courteously pointed out by the Eev. H. Ley, the rector of the 
parish, to whom it has been long known. Waldron is noted for other 
botanical rarities, especially the Tliylenma splcatum, which grows there 
abundantly. The beautiful and sweet-scented Ladrcea fmnmcii is also 
found there.— A. K. Cherrill. 


A New Garden Label, — The indestructibility of solid paraffin sug- 
gested to me its use for the preservation of printed plant labels. The 
plan having proved successful, and the ‘ paraffined ’ labels having resisted 
the adverse atmospheric influences of two seasons, I cannot but hope that 
more extended trials will confirm my conviction that a permanent garden 
label, legible and inexpensive, has been attained. The following is a 
brief description of the mode of preparing the labels : — Print the names, 
etc*, of the plants on stout, smooth, white paper of suitable dimensions 
and form. Prepare cast-iron label-holders with a flattened spike to keep 
them straight in the ground, and with the upper expanded portion so 
contrived as to have a sunk flat space about a quarter of an inch deep, 
and the right size for the reception of the printed label and its protective 
glass cover. Paint this sunk space with several coats of good white 
paint, and allow it to dry thoroughly. The next step is to unite the 
label to the glass plate with paraffin. The paper-label and the glass be-^ 
ing cut to the same size, the latter is cleaned and kept hot, — about as hot 
as boiling water, — while the label is being dipped into a bath of melted 
paraffin. The label is then quickly pressed on to the hot glass, a board 
and a weight being put upon both. When cold, the glass with its 
adherent label is placed in the sunk space of the label-holder, and 
secured with good putty. Subsequently, a coat or two of paint on this 
putty will keep all secure. The above directions are much easier to 
carry out than they appear to be at first sight, while several contrivances 
and precautions will suggest themselves to any one who carries them out 
on a large scale. For instance, the glass plates may be kept hot in an 
oven, and removed with a pair of crucible tongs as wanted, while another 
pair of tongs or pincers will be useful to hold the labels during their im- 
mersion in the melted paraffin. Here it should be stated that the best 
paraffin is that which is freest from any kind of fat or grease, and melts 
at a temperature at least above 56° Centigrade. It might be found 
advisable to imbed the label and glass iii paraffin, or to modify the plan 
of fixing the label to the glass by putting it, soaked in paraffin, between 
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two slieets, but tlie principle of all these modifications is identical The 
air and rain are excluded, and cannot give rise to the discoloration of the 
label — A. H. Church, 


Fruit of Yinoa (pp. 14, 836). — I have before me ripe fruit of Vinca 
major, from the garden of Mr. J. Pristo, of Alverstone, Wliippingham, 
Isle of Wight. I have also, I believe, seen ripe fruit of Vinca minor 
from copses in the Isle of Wight in Dr. Bromfield’s herbarium. — F. 
Stratton. 


Digitaria sanguinalis near Plymouth. — The Eev. H. N. Ella- 
combe sends a specimen of Digitaria sanguinalis, the true plant, 
gathered in waste ground in the neighbourhood of Plymouth. — J. Gr. 
Baker. 


SiLENE NOCTIFLORA, L . — ^I fouiid this plant, in September last, 
growing sparingly in an arable field adjoining the river Dee, close to 
the railway viaduct half a mile south of Cefn, ' in Denbighshire. It is, I 
believe, new to the county and to the province of North Wlales. — F. 
Stratton. 


Anthyllts Dillekii, Schultz . — lias this plant been found of late in 
a bog near Aberfraw, Anglesea ? A specimen of it is in the herbarium of 
the Eoyal Institution, Liverpool, dated July, 1853, and collected by the 
late John Shiiiitoe.— J. Harbord Lewis. [Avery unlikely plant to 
grow anywhere in a hog. — J. G. B.] 


Note on the Fertilization of Cereals. — I am not aware of 
any observations on the fertilization of cereals. This year I turned my 
attention to the subject, from being at work on the Grasses for the thii*d 
edition of ‘ English Botany ; and as my residence is in the midst of corn- 
fields, I had ample opportunities of investigating the subject. In WTieat 
and Barley the stigmas receive the pollen from the anthers before the 
latter are protruded, and the exserted anthers I found to be always empty. 
In the Oat most of the protruded anthers are empty, but occasionally 
anthers with pollen are to be found after protrudon, and stigmas exposed 
at the sides of the florets, which I have not been able to find in Wheat 
and Barley. All the British forms of the Jg^'opgrim section of Tritmmy 
and Hordenm murimm., maritimim, and bulbosum protrude their stigmas 
and unemptied anthers in the manner usual among the Eurganihem. 
My observations are confined to the county of Fife, and the case of the 
Oat seems to show that the mode of fertilization is not always constant 
in the same species, so that observations are required in other places. 
The question is more important than it appears at first sight. I have 
noticed letters in the newspapers from farmers, predicting a bad wheat 
harvest because the “ wind had blown ofi‘ the flowers.” Now, if the 
anthers may. be blown off without affecting the fertilization no harm is 
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clone, and the belief of this may save a needless panic and imcalled-for 
rise in the price of corn. — J, Boswell Syme. 


Imeatiens eulva in Kent. — I am not aware that Impatiens fiilm 
has ever been recorded for the above county, so it may be worth while 
noting that it is, and has been for at least eight years, extremely abiin- 
chmt on both sides of the little river Eavensbourne, near Lower Syden- 
ham. I have more than once walked along the stream for a considerable 
distance wdthout losing sight of the plant. — James Britten, 


Flora op Marlborough. — The following plants may be added to 
the list of additions given in ‘ Journal of Botany,’ Yol. Ylil. p. S‘2>4i : — 


Diplotaxis muralis ! 

Nasturtium amphibium 1 
Thlaspi perfoliatum ! (Savernake.) 
Spergiilaria rubra 1 
Geranium pyrenaicum ! 

Melilotiis vulgaris 1 
Orobus tuberosus, j3. tenuifolius ! 
Eosa arvensis, var, bibracteata 1 
Primus Avium ! 

Eubus Lejeiinii (fide Babington). 
Epilobium obsciirum 1 
Hieraciura sylvaticiim I 
Senecio sylvaticus I 
Bidens cernua 1 


Arctium minus 1 
Lactuca virosa ! 

Yaceinium Myrtillus ! 

Chlora perfoliata ! 

Lysimacliia vulgaris 1 
Digitalis purpurea 1 
Nepeta Cataria 1 
Lamium incisum! 

Scutellaria minor I 
Allium vineale, compactum 1 
Lemua trisulca I 
Carex fulva ! 

Alopecurus fulvus ! (Swindon Ee- 
servoir.) 


Specimens of each have come under my notice while looking through a 
portion of the herbarium of the Marlborough College Natural History 
Society; Oamlim %QMa may be added to the list of casuals. — James 
Britten. 


Winter Fertilization.— In the first number of ‘ Nature ’ (for Nov, 
4th5 1869), I ventured a hypothesis, founded on a series of observations, 
that plants which fiower in the winter have their reproductive organs 
specially arranged to-promote self-fertilization. The following fact seems 
to confirm this theory I recently came upon a late-fiowering patcdi of 
Si'iilMria n^udticay Scop., on which the following observations were made 
on two separate occasions, Oct. 21st and 28tli. ^ Plants belonging to the 
Order QatfopTipllmem are, as a rule, so strongly protandrous (see my 
paper in the * Journal of Botany ’ for October, 1870), that cross-fertiliza. 
tion is almost essential. In the present instance, however, I found in 
almost all the open fiowers, of which there were a considerable number, 
the anthers discharging their pollen at the time when the stigma was 
receptive, the stigmatic surfaces being brought into immediate contact 
with the dehiscing anthers in a singular manner. Of the ten stamens five 
are opposite the petals, while five spring from interpetalar glands. The 
former rested nearly horizontally on the petals- the latter, structurally the ’ 
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exterior row, because alternate with the petals, inclined forwards into the 
centre of the flowers ; and in some instances the five styles were actnall? 
curled round the stamens in a very singular manner. In some flowers on 
the same plants, as is the habit with this species, the number of styles 
was reduced to Four, or even three; and equally in the case of these um 
symmetrical flowers three or four of the stamens stand forward from the 
rest, to receive, as it were, the embraces of as many styles. There were 
quite a number of flowers expanded vvhich presented the above features. 
— Alfred W. Bennett. (See also ‘ Nature/ for October ^6.) 


Areangemekt foe Ceoss-Feetilxzation of the Flowers op 
S cEoPHULAEiA NODOSA. — It is probable that the dichogamy of the flowers 
of ScropJiidaria has been already observed and published ; but it was new 
to me, until pointed out this season by iny assistant Dr. Farlow. The ar- 
rangement is this*. — In the freshly-opened blossom the upper part of the 
style is bent forward so as to biing the stigma now ready for pollen, just 
o\'er the patent lower lip of the corolla ; the anthers, not yet dehiscent, 
are out of sight towards the bottom of the corolla ; the fiiaments being 
strongly recurved or doubled over. lu the blossom a day or twm older, 
the stigma has dried up, the style become flabby, and the filaments have 
straightened so as to bring the four anthers up to the gorge of the corolla 
at the base of the louder lip, just back of the now withering stigma ; the 
transversely dehiscent anthers are now widely open. The flowers are 
visited by honey-liees, which barely insert their beads into the gorge of the 
flowers ; the chin or tliroat of the bee, coining into contact with the lower 
lip of the corolla, is necessarily dusted with pollen from the older flowers; 
and this pollen, in the passage from flower to flower and plant to plant, is 
in(3vitably applied to the stigma of the freshly-opened flowers, which alone 
is in condition to receive it. The nectar sought by insects is here secreted 
abundantly by the corolla, at its base on the posterior side, and to some 
extent by the disk which girds the base of the ovary ; the posterior face 
of the scale, which represents the anther of the fifth stamen, is apparently 
glandular, but hardly, if at all, nectariferous. Bees plunge their proboscis 
to the bottom of the flower. — De. Asa Gray in Sillmmnds Journal^ 
August, 1871. 


HtFOCOTYLEDONARy GEMMATION is of Uncommon occurrence. My 
attention has been called by Mr. Guerinehu, the gardener of the Cambridge 
Botanic Garden, to a remarkable instance which occurs in all our seedlings 
of Delphinium nudicaule, the unique red or red-and-yellow-flowered species 
of California, As tliis species is now in European cultivation, and a pro- 
bable variety of it — D. cardinale — was raised and figured in England 
several years ago, the peculiarity in question is likely to have been noted ; 
but I have seen no account of it. In gemination the slender radicle 
elevates a pair of well-formed ovate cotyledons in the usual way. These 
acquire full development, but no plumule appears between them ; conse- 
quently the primary axis is here arrested. Soon a iiasiform thickening is 
formed underground at the junction of the lower end of the radicle with 
the true root ; from this is produced a slender petioled S-lobed leaf, which 
comes up by the side of the primary plantlet ; soon a second leaf appears, 
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and so on, setting up tbe periuniient axis of tlie plant from a bud wlii(di 
thus originates from the very base of a well-developed radicle, if not from 
the root itstdf.-— Dr. Asa Gray in Slllima?i's Journal, July, 1871. 


■^pmccebrngs of Sodcfits. 


Linnean Society. — November — G. Bentham, Esq., President, 
in th chair. — Mr. Jansen exhibited specimens of Centaurea eohtitialis, 
found in a cornfield above Combe Martin, North Devon. “ On the 
Floral Structure of Impatiem fiilva, Nutt., with special reference to 
the closed self-fertilized flowers,"' by A. W. Bennett. These have been, 
on the whole, well described and drawn by Professor Asa Gray in his 
‘ Genera of the Plants of the Dnited States/ but the author had ob- 
served one or two additional points. In the ordinary conspicuous 
flowers self-fertilization is absolutely prevented by a membranous wing- 
attached to the staminal tube, which completely covers in the pistil, pre- 
venting the access of pollen, and they seldom bear fruit. The minute 
closed flowers are far more numerous, and are almost invariably fertilized. 
The regular calyx and corolla are thrown off from the pistil in the form of 
a cap, resembling the calyptra of a Moss, which the author suggested is 
caused by tbe elasticity of the filaments. The stamens are of an altoge- 
ther different construction from those in the conspicuous flowers, entirely 
free, strap-shaped in form and with small anthers, containing a very small 
quantity of pollen. These never dehisce ; but, as is often the case with 
“ cleistogenous " flowers, the pollen grains protrude their tubes while still 
in the anther, piercing its wall to reach the stigma. The “ cleisto- 
genous"" flowers are more numerous than the conspicuous ones in the 
proportion of at least twenty to one, and are produced throughout the 
summer synchronously with them, generally on different plants, occa- 
sionally on different branches of the same plant, never on the same branch. 
The author was unable to detect that the conspicuous flowers are ever 
visited by insects, and the staminal arrangement seemed to promote abso- 
lute sterility rather than cross-fertilization. The paper concluded with 
some observations by Mr. Darwin, generally in accordance wuth those of 
Mr. Bennett, and especially on the point that the two kinds of flowers are 
distinct from the outset, and that the closed ones are not the result of 
“arrested development,"’ as held by Professor Gray. The paper was 
illustrated by a series of drawings. Mr. Bentham referred to the closed 
flowers of Viola, and noticed similar conditions in Ononk ■mmidimma and 
Salvia clmidestim; in the former of these two, the apetalous flowers, 
however, appear before the normal ones. “ Bemarks on Dolic/m 
by N. A. DalzelL “Florae Hongkongensis Supplemeutuin,” by H. F. 
Hance, Ph.D. The author adds seventy-five species to the published 
Hongkong Flora. The President remarked on the peculiar richness of 
the flora in number of species, and the interest attaching to several which 
have become known only through single specimens, or mere fragments 
accidentally obtained. 
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Botanical Society op Edinburgh. — November Wi . — Alexaucler 
Buchan, M.A., President, in the chair. The President delivered an in- 
augural aildress, of which the following is an abstract : — 

I propose in this address to make some remarks on climate and wea- 
ther relative to the geographical distribution of plants, having recently 
completed certain inquiries regarding prevailing winds and rainfall whick 
are so intimately connected with the subject. In 1847, De Candolle made 
some researches into the causes which limit vegetable species towards the 
north in Europe and similar regions, and arrived at the conclusion that 
every species having its northern limit in central or northern Europe ad- 
vances as far as it finds a certain fixed amount of heat, calculated from 
that day of the year when “ a certain mean temperature commences to the 
day when that mean terminates."’ This law he applied with great inge- 
nuity, in explanation of the northern limit of Alyssum calycumm, Bicony^ 
mm europvem, and DmitJim Carilimmiorum, It is evident that this law 
can be best tested by applying it to the limits of wheat, barley, the vine, 
and other cultivated species, since owing to the care taken of them by 
man in their cultivation, it may be considered that it is climatic condi- 
tions alone which set the limits to their distribution. According to 
Boussitigault, wheat requires 8248° E. from tlie time it begins to grow 
in spring for the proper ripening of the crop j and moreover, this heat 
must be so distributed as to secure a mean temperature of 58° during the 
period when the seed is ripening. This statement referred to the conti- 
nent of Europe, to which his researches were confined. But we have 
found in Scotland that a mean temperature of 56° with the average 
amount of rain and sunshine, is sufficient to ripen wheat properly. Not 
only so, but the crops of 1864 ripened well with a temperature as low as 
54*4 ; in this year, however, the sunshine was much above the average, 
and the mean of the day temperatures was high. Now whatever be the 
cause, whether the longer day in Scotland, or the clear sky, or both com- 
bined, which brings about the above results, it is clear that in co isidering 
the influence of temperature on the ripening of plants, it is not meiely 
mean temperature, but the manner iu which this vital element is par- 
titioned during the twenty-four hours which must be taken into account. 
Now what most influences the mode in which temperature is distributed 
during the day is the amount of cloud and moistiire in the atmosphere, to 
a knowledge of which the rainfall through the months of the year may be 
regarded as furnishing the best available key. Indeed, so great is the 
direct and indirect infiuenoe of moisture on plants, that we shall not be 
far Wrong in supposing it to be co-ordinate with that of temp.n*atnre. 
Be Candolle’s researches applied to a region where the climates are de- 
termined rather by variations of temperature than of moisture. Not the 
least valuable of the results he arrived at in applying the law to other 
regions is this, viz. “ On the borders of the Mediteminean Sea, the limits 
appeared so often determined by the humidity, or by causes still unknown, 
that the operations of temperature always eluded my calculations,” In 
the climates of this region the rainfall plays a conspicuous part, and 
hence, as was to have been expected, an assumed climatic limit to species 
which did not include the rainfall, turned out to be inapplicable to the 
facts of distribution. Again, perennial species, especially trees and shrubs, 
are in many cases arrested, or limited, by the absolutely lowest tempera- 
tures that occur. The great frost of Christmas 1860 brought us very 
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valuable information bearing on the point. These low temperatures cle- 
peud to a great extent, no doubt, on the latitude, but they more par- 
ticularly are determined by the state of the sky and by local situation. 
If the climate is characterized by a dry calm atmosphere, the loss of heat 
by radiation during the nights of winter is great, and the temperature 
hills covrespondingiy low ; and owing to the greater density and conse- 
quent weight of cold air, it hows down the slopes of a country which is 
being cooled down, much in the same way as water, and settles in the 
low-lying situations. It is well-known that it is in such situations where 
the destructive effects of frosts are greatest ou vegetable forms. Now 
what we wish to draw ])ossible attention to is this:— of the two con- 
ditions, heat and moisture, we have in the distribution of rain a body of 
facts which will lead to a knowledge of the laws which regulate the dis- 
tribution of plants more quickly and more certainly than the facts of the 
distribution of temperature. It is not merely the daily and annual fluc- 
tuations of th(j temperature of a climate which may be inferred from a 
knowledge of its humidity; it is not merely the greater immediate results 
which accrue to plants arising from a change in the humidity than rises 
from a change of temperature ; but what especially concerns the question 
is this vital distinction Indween tlie two, viz. as regards temperature, 
climates range into each other by comparatively nice gradations, whereas 
on the contrary, the most diverse climates, as respects moisture or dryness, 
are frequently placed sharply side by sifle. 1 have been long impressed 
with the importance of a knowledge of the rainfall viewed in these aspects, 
and have recently constructed thirteen maps, showing for each of the 
mouths and for the year the rainfall over the greater part of the laud of 
the nortiiern hemisjdiere. The result of the whole discussion in its rela- 
tion to climate is vtry striking. Everywhere the rainfall is dependent on 
the prevailing winds and on the configuration of the earth’s surface ; and 
since the prevailing winds depend ou the distribution of land and water 
over the globe with respect to the heat of the sun, it follows that the pre- 
sent climtites of the earth are determined by the. relative distribution of 
land atul water, and that with a different distribution w^e should have 
different climates. Perhaps nowhere on the globe does there exist such 
diversity of climate as in America, west of the Eooky Mddhtains ; and 
there is also very great diversity in India, the region of the Oaucasus, and 
Spain anrl Portugal. The L'liited States of America, both the prairie and 
Alleghany regions, British America, the Mediterranean regions, Sweden 
and Norway, and the south and east of Asia, have peculiar and well- 
marked climates. Not only so, but even in Russia, there are grtjat dif- 
ferences arising from the different way in which the rainfall is partitioned 
through the mouths, especially from May to August. Now it is in those 
regions wliich present climates the most diverse from each other, and 
many of them sharply defined, that the geographical distribution of plants 
may be best studied, because these climates afford the conditions best 
suited for tracing the influence of climate in this distribution, and in the 
changes it effects, or does not effect, on the habits and different organs of 
the plants themselves. But to develope this part of the subject so as to 
arrive at some really scientific knowdedge of the laws regulating the dis- 
tribution of plants, it is absolutely necessary that the confusion in our 
present catalogues of plants be rectifled, and' that the areas of the distri- 
hlifeion of species be stated with a precision much greater than has hitherto 
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been thought necessary. To effect these salutary changes, we must in- 
vite the aid of Local Natural History Societies ; and botanists will require 
to give their assistance in supplying us with exhaustive monographs of 
separate genera, or other naturally allied forms. 

The following communications were read; — On the Zones of CoinfercB 
from the Mediterranean to the Crest of the Maritime Alps.” Ey M. 
Moggricige, Esq. The following table shows the lowest and highest 
elevations in feet at which the different species are found : — 



Lowest. 

Highest. 

Pi mis Pinea 

0 

1046 

P. inaritima ....... 

0 

4143 

P. halepensis ....... 

0 

2750 

Cupressus sempervirens ..... 

0 

2300 

Juniperiis plioeuicia ...... 

0 

4000 

Pinus sylvestris ...... 

1977 

5100 

Abies excelsa ....... 

1800 

3100 

A, pectinata 

1900 

3600 

Taxus baccata 

2650 

2650 

Larix europeeus ...... 

3500 

5500 

Pinus Cembra ....... 

4500 

5150 

Juniperus communis ...... 

0 

6300 


The starting-points from the coast embraced the line from Monaco to 
Vcntimeglia. Note on the Therapeutics of Phi/mlis AlhekerijiP By 
E. Drummond, Esq. Mr. Drummond states that he is at present engaged 
investigating the therapeutics of an almost, if not quite, obsolete 

drug, which is mentioned by Dioscorides. It possesses in a considerable 
degree the hypnotic power, which is the main characteristic of the 5'o/a- 
nnem. It is also diuretic, which, perhaps, is due to its sedative influ- 
ence, relaxing the spasmodic contraction of the capillary vesse’s of the 
renal system. It had been used in extreme cases of gouty paroxysm with 
good effect. “ Notes on the York and Lancaster Eose.” By Mr. Gorrie. 
This is described by Parkinson in his ‘ Garden of Pleasant Flowers/ pub- 
lished in 1656, as Pom versicolor. The specimen now on the table shows 
this to be a variety bf the Posa damasceno of Miller; and as its flowers 
agree with the description there can be no doubt but that it is the true 
York and Lancaster Bose, which name is now generally applied to the 
Gloria-mundi Eose of the florists, which is of comparatively recent intro- 
duction, and a variety of the Rosa galliea, or French Eose. “ Notes on 
some Sections of Stems of WeUmglonia giganiea grown at Linton Park, 
Maidstone.” By Mr. M'Nab. — A letter was read from Mr. A. Stephen 
Wilson, in which he stated that he had been occupied for some yea^ 
investigating certain points regarding the cereal Grasses, and thought it 
not improbable that the infelix loLium of Virgil and others included 
other species of LoUum, and that the ancient farmers may have mistaken 
ergotized seeds for natural and healthy ones. He had found this season 
many of the common grasses ergotized, and he intended sowing LoUum 
temuknt'im in the open field, in order to see whether it is as liable to be 
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ergotized as Lolmm peremiey and some otliers. lie presented to tlie 
Society a series of ergotized British grasses. — Mr. Coutts Trotter noticed 
the occurrence of Phyteima spicaticm, Mdissa grmdijlora and hriperatona 
Odmihium near West Pleaii, Stirlingshire. — Professor Balfour exhibited 
specimens of XantJiiim spiuosmiy a plant which had sprung* up in abun- 
dance in a pasture held between Canonniills and Borrington after the re- 
fuse of a tan-work which had been burnt down, had been spread over the 
ground. The seeds had probably been introduced witli skins or bark. 


fijotanical ftctos* 


On the night of November 1st, died, full of years, William Baxter, for- 
merly Curator of the Botanic Garden, Oxford. Better known to a former 
generation than to the present, Mr. Baxter’s reputation as a gardener and 
a botanist has been to the present race a tradition of the past rather than 
a fact of the present. Mr. Baxter was appointed to tlie Botanic Garden 
as long ago as 1813, and retired in favour of his son, Mr. W. H. Baxter, 
the present holder of the office, some twenty years since. In 1817 he 
was admitted as an Associate of tlie Linnean Society, and in this present 
month he sank to his rest in his eighty-fourth year. ... 

When Mr, Baxter was first appointed to the Botanic Garden, Oxford, 
botany had sunk to its lowest level ; Sherard, Dillenius, and Sibthorp 
belonged to the past. Dr. Williams, who held the chair in the early part 
of Baxter’s curatorship, was an elegant scholar and an amiable man, but 
added nothing to botanical science ; and for practical instruction in 
botany the undergraduates of that day had recourse to the teachings of 
Mr. Baxter. Among his pupils were many men who subsequently dis- 
tinguished themselves in various ways, and some of whom, sucli as the 
present Bishop of Chichester, kept up their acquaintance with their 
instructor up to recent times. It was at tliis period of his career that 
Mr. Baxter editeil his ‘British Botany,’ a work in several volumes, 
clevote<l to the description and illustration of British plants. The illus- 
trations are of unequal merit, but the amount of information accumulated 
is extremely large, and bears witness, not only to great shrewdness of 
perception and accuracy of observation, but to indefatigable zeal and 
labour. But it was in Cryptogamic botany that Mr. Baxter specially 
excelled, in this proving himself a worthy compeer of his fellow-labourers, 
Davvsoii-Turuer, Borrer, Burton, and others. Even to comiiaratively late 
years Mr. Baxter retained, in a remarkable degree, bis knowledge of 
Mosses and Epiphyllous Fungi, gained at a time when the number of 
students in those departments of botany in this country might be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, and acquired before the compound microscope 
had become the valuable instrument it now is. But Mr. Baxter did not 
allow his botanical pursuits to interfere with his practical duties. It is 
on reconl that he made great changes for the better in the garden, raised 
its level so that it was no longer flooded, and stored it with rare plants 
to an extent that rendered the Oxford Botanic Garden one of the most 
remarkable of its time. , . ^ 
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On. tlie death of Dr. Williams, in 1834, Dr. Daiibeny w^as elected to 
the professorship, and immediately proceeded still further to improve, 
and, indeed, remodel the garden. So eager was the Professor to com- 
mence operations, and so aiiKious was the Curator to carry out his views, 
that, as we have heard, on the very first night of his appointment, the 
Professor and Curator, lantern in hand, proceeded to the garden, and 
then and there projected much of the alterations that were subsequently 
carried intu'effect, and which, with modifications introduced by the pre- 
sent Curator, have rendered the Oxford Garden, for its limited size, so 
complete an establishment. . . . 

Mr. Baxter had accumulated an extensive library of botanical works, 
which we presume will now be dispersed. — Gardeners' Chronicle, 

Dr. Engelinann, of St. Louis, who has studied the genus carefully for 
many years, has just published an important paper on the classification of 
the Yucca. In the first place he makes a new genus, which he calls 
Hesperaloe, for a plant first described by Torrey as a doubtful Yucca 
under the specific name of parviflora, and afterwards by Gray as an Aloe 
under the name of yiiecrefoUa. This has entirely the general habit of 
Yucca, but differs by its perianth-segments joined at the base, and peri- 
gyrious not hypogyiious filaments. Considering that Aloe is an exclu- 
sively African genus, nearly restricted to the Cape, this is probably the 
best settlement of the matter. I’he genus Yucca, as thus restricted, lie 
divides into two subgenera, Euyncca and Hesperoijuccay the former with 
papillose and the latter with smooth filaments. liesperoyucca is repre- 
sented only by Y. WMpplei of Torrey, a plant only known in England 
by very imperfect lierbarium specimens. Euyiicca he divides into three 
groups, founded on the fruit, — Barcocarpa^ with ruminate albumen, and a 
sweet, fleshy fruit like a fig (F. baccata, Torrey) ; Clistocarpa^ with inde- 
hiscent fruit and entire albumen ; and Chenocarpa^ with a three-valved 
septicidal capsule. Considering how important a character the texture of 
the fruit gives in LiUacem, it is of great interest to find such a range 
here in combination with absolute uniformity in fioral structure. 

The third volume of Mr. Miers’s ‘ Contributions to Botany ’ contains a 
complete monograph of the singular and extensive Order Memspermmere, 
The author, who had previously devoted many years of study to the 
investigation of the structure of the group, first gave a sketch of his pro- 
posed classificatioii in 1851 in the Annals of Nat. Hist., and subse- 
quentfy in the same publication, from 1864 to 1867, published the 
descriptive matter which is now collected into one volume. No less 
than 68 genera and 887 species are enumerated and minutely described 
with that attention to the less obvious characters of the fruits and seed 
whicli distinguishes all Mr. Miers’s work, and the text is supplemented by 
67 quarto plates, all drawn from specimens by the author himself, and 
full of information to botanists. The volume must be considered one of 
the most important additions to botanical literature lately published. 

We are glad to know that the Eev, E. T. Lowe’s * Manual Flora of 
Madeira ’ is in active progress, and that a fourth part, carrying on the 
enumeration to the end of the Labiatce, will shortly appear. 

The fourth part, completing the volume (27th) of the ^ Transactions of 
the Linnean Society ’ has been issued. It contains two important 
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memoirs in botany, tlie President’s revision of the genus Cassia, and 
l)r. Masters’s account of tlie Passifiof^acere. Mr. Bentliam’s paper, 
Avhifh was read to the Society more than two and a half years ago, gives 
(leseriprion^ of no less than 338 species of Cassia, in spite of the reduc- 
tion of a large number of names to synonyms. These are distributed 
under three subgenera well distinguished by their anthers and pods, 
Fislnh, Semia, and Lasiorliegma. There is a large instalment of new 
species, chietiy Brazilian. A very useful appendix — to be imitated, we 
hope, by ail monogra pliers — consists of lists of the Cassias in the chief 
published pets of plants, with references to their numbers. A sketch of the 
distribution of the genus over the globe, viewed from the Darwinian 
stand-point, is prefixed. Dr. Masters’s paper is less occupied with 
technicai (hscriptious of species. The author has worked up the African 
and American species (the great bulk of the Order) for the second 
volume of the ‘ Flora of 'rropical Africa,’ just published, and the ‘ Flora 
Brasiliensis.’ Some additional ones are given in the present memoir. 
In our rep'ort of the reading of the paper (p. 24), we shortly alluded to 
the author’s views as to the affinities of the Natural Order, which corre- 
spon<is to the tribe Passijlovera of the ‘Genera Plautanim.’ A complete 
catalogue of the genera (11) and species (225) of the group is given, but 
the paper is mainly composed of an account of the organography, mor- 
phology, and affinities of Passion-flowers, with interesting notes on their 
fertilization and distribution. 

In ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle’ for October 21 is a woodcut and description 
by Mr. Baker of an interesting new Saxifrage, of tlie Dactyloides group, 
called 8, Maweo>na. It was discovered by , Mr. George Maw, in the 
neighbourhood of Tetuan, two years ago, and introduced by him in a 
living slide to England, and was gathered again this year by that 
gentleman, in company with Dr. Hooker and Mr. Ball. It has flowers 
as large as S. gramlata, and copious buds in the axils of the leaves, 
which are three-lobed only about halfway down. If it prove quite 
hardy, it is likely, from its fine flowers, to become a great favourite for 
rock work. 

On August 31st the Worcester Naturalists’ Club made an excursion 
to Broiufwas, and visited Knightvvick. Near the church stands an Oak 
wuth Mistletoe growing on it, the only one known in Worcestershire, and 
making the thirteenth in England. The tree is of moderate size, and 
probably not more than one hundred years old. 

At a meeting of the Winchester and Hampshire Scientific Society on 
October 16th, the Presidint, Rev. C. A. Johns, exhibited a sptjcimen of 
Memimla poUfolia, gathered by a lady at Bitterne, near Southampton. 
Mr. Johns had seen the plant growing, hut did not venture to pronounce 
it indigenous on the waste ground where it occurred. 

The third fasciculus of the Rev. J. E. Lcefe’s ‘ Salictura Exsiccatum’ is 
all but completed, and the author is preparing the fourth fascicle. 

We hear, through the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ that Dr. Hooker has 
placed tlie Lichens collected during his Morocco expedition in the hands 
of the Rev, W, A. Leighton, for examination and determination. 

yhe pubMca^^^^ is announced of a new periodical devoted to Hoi% 
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ticniture, to be called * The Garden/ under the editorship of Mr. W. 
Eobinson. 

Principal Dawson’s paper on the “ Fossil Plants of the Devonian and 
- Upper Silurian Formations of Canada/’ which was read last year before 
the Eoyal Society, and an abstract of which was published in theii’ “ Pro- 
ceedings,” has been issued entire, in the form of a Report by the Geolo- 
gical Survey of Canada. The memoir is illustrated by 20 plates, and 
describes no less than 120 “ species” of plants older than the Carboni- 
ferous period. 

Dr. Lindberg, of Helsingfors, has published in the tenth volume of the 
‘Acta Sooietatis Scientiae Fen nicse/ a critical version of all the Mosses 
that have been figured in the ‘ Flora Danica.’ 

The Council of the Royal Society has awarded one of the Royal medals 
to Dr. John Stenhouse, F.E.S., whose researches on the acids of Lichens 
have been more than once alluded to in our pages. 

Mr. Weir is distributing the sets of Mosses gathered by him in South 
America, chiefly in brazil and New Granada, authentically named by Mr. 
Mitten according to his enumeration, published in the Journal of the 
Linnean Society. The highest set runs up to 400 numbers. Several 
sets are for disposal, and any of our readers who wish to subscribe should 
coramimicate at once with Mr. Weir, Hadley High Stone, Barnet, 
Herts. 

On Thursday, November 16, Mr. Baker gave a lecture on Agricultural 
Weeds, at the Public Hall, Reigate, to the members of the Holmesdaie 
Natural History Club and Reigate Mechanics’ Institute. 

We extract from the ‘ Daily News’ the following case of poisoning by 
Fungi: — “The Rev. W. F. Welch, vicar of Stadsett, Norfolk, has died 
under painful circumstances. He found some Fungi by the side of the 
Thetford Road, which he presumed was (!) eatable. He gave some to a 
Miss Gibbs, and took some home himself. On the following day both 
Miss Gibbs and the rev. gentleman ate some of the Fungi, and in a few 
hours they were seized with vomiting, Mr. Welch appeared for a time 
to revive, but dangerous symptoms again presented themselves, and after 
a few hours of renewed suffering he died. Miss Gibbs is recovering.” 

In our third volume (p. 28) will be found a notice of the raising of a 
heavy slab of pavi^ the Goswell Road by a large mass of 

Bull. The same species has been re- 
cently performing the same feat in WhitehaU Gardena. Mr. D. Wooster, 
our informant, says, “ I had several times noticed that the flagstones were 
being raised by something from benesth, and on the 18th of October I 
found three men engaged in taking up the raised flags, when masses of 
the Agaric were discovered to be the cause of the upheaval. Some of the 
flags raised were of good size, and must be of considerable weight.” We 
may add that the Agaricus had developed its gills and fructifleatiou, 
whilst the plant in the Goswell Road was but a mass of mycelium. 

In the third part of volume thirteen of the ‘ Nouveaux Mdraoires de la 
Societe imperiale des Nat. de Moscou,’ M. Kauffmann has published an 
account of the Sumbul root of Persia. This has been for some time 
known to be the produce of some umbelliferous plant. A living root has 
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been obtained at Moscow, and has now produced flowers and fruit in the 
botanical gardens there. M. Kauffmaiin considers it tlie type of a new 
genus, wliich he has named Buryangimn, the plant he names B. 8umbuL 
The paper is illustrated by two folio plates. (See also * Pharmaceutical 
Journal/ 1871, p. 807.) 

CoRREcilON. — P. 276, line 16, instead of glued to the same sheet, 
read “gliud to another sheet”; p. 296, line 18, for '* 1868/’ read 
“ 1865 p. 298, Hue 12 from bottom, for “ Belhan, fl.” read “ Belhan, 
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A Delia adenotriohaj 132. 

Abrus mollis, 130. 

Accent in botanical names, E. Tucker 
on, 78, 274; J. B. Syme on, 149; 
W. T. T. Dyer on, 244*. 

Acorus Calamus, a native ? by H. Tri- 
men, 163 ; A. Gr. More on, 246. 

AEcidium Statices in Hants, 244 ; Oy- 
donise in Surrey, 273. 

Agaricus Q-eorginse (Plate CXII.), W. 
G-. Smith on, 1 ; cartilagineus, 383. 

Aira uliginosa, 186. 

Algse, Distribution of, by G-. Dickie, 
70. 

Alisma Plantago, H. Trimen on, 307. 

Allin, T., On Irish Plants, 18, 111, 
173. 

Alpinia officiuarum, 91. 

Althasa hirsuta in Herts, 273. 

Alyssum incanum, 15, 63 ; calycinum, 
P. Stratton on, 213. 

Amaryllis Leopoldii, 55. 

Ambrosia maidtima, 8 ; in Surrey, 332 ; 
peruviana, 53 ; trifida, 332. 

Anacharis Alsinastrum, 53. 

Anomopsegma glaucum, 197. 

Angelica citriodora, 131. 

Angus, the Botanical History of, by 
Mr. EobeH^Brown,' 821. 

Antholithes Pitcaimife, 125. 

Anthyliis Dillenii, 373. 

Aphaiiocalyx, 55 ; oynometroides, 55. 

Arabia stricta, 149. 

Arescboug, P. W. 0., Abstract of Ee- 
searches on Bud-scales, 274. 

Arsis rugosa, 240. 

Ai’tabotrys hongkongensis, 65. 

Artemisia scoparia, 113. 

Arum italicum, 200, 203. 

Asarum europeeum, 15. 

Asparagus virgatus, 55. 

Bagnall, J., OnEmpetrum nigrum, 51 ; 
on plants of Staffords) lire, 172; plants 
near Birmingham, 306. 
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Baker, J. Gr., Monograph of the genus 
Xipliion, 9, 41, 108 ; on Juncus Hostii, 
112 ; on Hymenopliyllum nnilaterale, 
212 ; on Barbarea stricta, 213 ; Mon- 
strosity of Viola sylvatica, 244 ; on 
the dispersion of Montane Plants over 
the north of England, 260 ; Eosa 
gallica in Surrey, 273 ; Thlaspi al- 
pestre in the Lake District, 332 ; on 
the Botany of the Lizard Peninsula, 
353. 

Barbarea stricta, J. G-. Baker on, 213 j 
W. T. T. Dyer on, 271. 

Barleria Maokenii, 55. 

Barometric plants, E. Tucker on, 78. 

Batrachium Section of Eanunculus, 
forms and distribution of, by W. P. 
Hiern (Plates OXIV. OXV.), 43, 65, 
97 . 

Baxter, W., Death of, 380. 

Beet-root Sugar in, 161, 253, 285, 

Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club, 285. 

Bennett, A. W., On Cyperus fuscus, 
212 ; further Observations on Pro- 
tan dry and Protogyny, 329, 

Bennett, J. J"., Eetii'ement of, from the 
British Museum, 31. 

Bentley, B., ‘ Manual of Botany ^ (Ee- 
view), 88. 

Birmingham Plants, 306. 

Blysmus rufus, 8. 

Botanical Exchange Club, Eeport of, 
for 1870, by J. T. B. Syme, 180. 

Botany, The word, 114, 303. 

Bothriospora, 55 ; corymbosa, 56. 

Brachystelma ovata, 56. 

Braithwaite, E.,Eecent Additions to our 
Moss-Plora, Part IT. (Plates CXIX. 
CXX.), 289. 

Brassia fariuifera, 56, 

Brassica polymorpha, W. T. T. Dyer 
on, 193 ; carapestris, 194 ; Eapa, 
195 ; Napus, 195. 

Briggs, T. E. A., On Pyrus communis, 
var. Briggsii, 214 ; Plymouth Plants,' 

2 c ' 
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240, 306 ; on Eubus ramosusj 
330. 

British Association, Meeting at Edin- 
burgh, 276, 314. 

British Museum, Eeport for 1870 of 
the Botanical Dei^artment, 247. 

Britten, J., On Alyssum incanum, 15 ; 
on Brotandry in Butomus umbel- 
latua, 17 ; Local Eield-Ciubs of 
Oreat Britain, 150, 307 ; on Impa- 
tiens fulva, 373 ; on Stellaria um- 
brosa, 245 ; on Dracocephalum thy- 
miilorum, 245 ; appointed to British 
Museum, 320 ; on Ambrosia mari- 
tima, 332 ; Additions to Elora of 
Marlborough, 374. 

Bromus asper in Kensington G-ardens, 
238 j H. Trimen on, 270, 336 j Eer- 
ronii, 206 j ramosus, W. T. T. Dyer 
on, 336. 

Broom-materials, W. T. T. Dyer on, 
51 ,* J. E. Jaekson on, 110. 

Broome, 0. E., On Scleroderma Geas- 
ter, 129. 

Brown, Eobert, The Botanical History 
of Angus, 321. 

Buchan, Mr., Address to Edinburgh 
Botanical Society, 376. 

Bud-scales, Areschoug’s Eesearches on, 
274. 

Butomus umhellatus, Protandry in, 
17. 

Byrsanthus Browuii, 92. 

Callitriohe platycarpa, 6. 

CalochortuB Leichtlinii, 56. 

Calyptrospora Goeppertiana, 329- 

Campanula rotundifolia in Hjde Park, 
234 *, Teronicifolia, 133. 

Canarium album, 39 ; Pimela, 89. 

Cardamine amara. Monstrosity of, 244. 

Carex Bonninghausoniana, 204; flava 
and its allies, 126, 186 ; iuvoluta, 
9 j paniculata, Uses of, 173. 

Oarruthers, W., appointed Keeper of 
the Botanical Department of the 
British Museum, 95 ; Eeview of the 
Contributions to Eossil Botany in 
Britain in 1870, 114 ; Eeport for 1870 
of the Botanical Department of the 
British Museum, 247. 

Cassia, Mr. Bentham’s Monograph of, 
381 ; crassiramea, 56. 

Cattleya yelutina, 56. 

Caucalis latifolia, 92. 

Gentaurea Jaoea, 114 ; nemoralis, 144 ; 
pratensis in Perthshire, 53 ; serotina, 
144. 

Ceraatium pumilum, 137, 199, 371; 
tetrandrum, 137, 199, 371. 

Oereus fulgidus, 56. 

Chemioo-agricultural Society of Ulster, 

'. 2 , 85 , 


Chenopodium ficifoliura, 7. 

Cherrill, A. K., On Sibthorpia in Sussex, 

373. 

Chinchoua Plantation in Jamaica, 217 ; 

in St. Helena, 351. 

Chlorea viilpina, 112. 

Chlorophyll produced without Light, 

111 . 

Church, A. H., On Ooumarine, 18 ; on 
Sugar in Beetroot (Plate OXYII.), 
161 ; a Kew Garden Label, 372. 
Cineraria campestids, 143. 

Cissns paucidentata, 57 ; sexangularis, 

57. 

Clematis csesariata, 57. 

Coceoloba padiformis, 197. 

Coelogyue psittacina, var. Huttoni, 57. 
Goemans, E., Death of, 96. 

Coinbretum Alfredi, 131. 

Compendium of the Cybele Britannica, 
Notes on, by J. L. Warren, 6. 

Conia, Synthesis of, 51. 

Ooniferse, Zones of, in Maritime Alps, 
378. 

Cooke’s ‘ Manual of Structural Botany ’ 
(Eoview), 22 ; ^ Handbook of British 
Eungi ’ (Eeview), 312. 

Cotyledon atropurpurea, 57 ; carni- 
color, 57 ; deoipiens, 57. 

Coumarin, 18. 

Ooursetia eryanthia, 58 ; orbicularis , 

58. 

Crataegus kyrtostyla, near Manchester, 
28. 

Crithmum maritimum, 173. 

Orombie, J. M., Additions to the British 
Lichen-flora, 177. 

Oucumis Hookeri, 58. 

Cupania cinerea, 156. 

Cuscuta Epithymum, 15 ; hassiacaj 
17. 

Cyperus fuscus, J. E. Gray on Nativity 
of, 148 ; H. Trimen on, 148 ; A. W. 
Bennett on, 212 ; A: Irvine on, 213 ; 
longus, Uses of, 111. 

Cypripedium Calceolus, 54. 

Cystopteris fragilis in Middlesex, 272 ; 

in Oxfordshire, 305. 

Cystosiphon pythioides, 16. 

Darlingtonia oalifornica, 91. 

Deakin, E., * Flowering Plants of Tun- 
bridge Wells and neighbourhood* 
(Eeview), 251. 

Dendrobium Chrysotis, 58. 

Denmark, Progress of Botany in, 157. 
Dickie, G., Notes on the Distribution 
of Alg®, 70. 

Dickson, A., Phyllotaxis of Lepidoden- 
dron and Knorria, 166 ; Suggestions 
on Emit Classification, 309, 315. 
Dictyoxylon, 277. 

Digitaria sanguinalis, 373. 
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Dioscorea retnsa, 58. 

Diplachne sinensis, 59. 

Pitriclmm zonatum, 289. 

Dolicliandrone Lawii, 59. 

Don, Q-eorge, 327. 

Draba rupestris in Ireland, 299, 335. 

Dracoeepliaium tliymiflomm in Bucks, 
245. 

Di’acontium elatum (Plate CXIII.), 
59. 

Di'imia Burehellii, 80; robusta, 80, 

Drimiopsis minor, 80. 

Dublin Microscopical Club, 252; Na- 
tural History Society, 187, 253 ; 
Royal Society, 189, 253 ; Scientific 
Club, 189. 

Dirtliie, J. F., On Polygala austriaea, 
212; on Suffolk plants, 270; on 
J uncus supinus, var. Kocliii, 271. 

Dyer, W. T. TUiselton, on Thlaspi per- 
foliatum, 17 ; on Coumarine, 18 ; on 
a Monstrous Inflorescence of Bras- 
sica nigra, 18 ; on Definite and In- 
definite Rhizomes, 79 ; on Vegetable 
Broom-materials, 51; on Galium tri- 
corne, 53 ; on Amljrosia peruviana, 53; 
on Anacharis Alsinastrum, 53 ; tlses 
of Cyperus longus, 111; Plants on 
Site of Exhibition of 1862, 113 ; 
Plants of the neighbourhood of 
Oxford, 145 ; on Sarraccnia pur- 
purea, 149 ; on Brassica polymorpha, 
193 ; on Barbarea stricta, 271 ; on 
Sisyrinchium Berinudiana, 273; on 
Growth of Willows for Seed, 303 ; 
Middlesex Plants, 77, 304; Fungi 
Parasitic on Vaccinium Vitis-Idaea, 
328 ; Bromus ramosus, 336, 

Edinburgh, Botanical Society of, 25, 
92, 125, 156, 223, 318, 376. 

Elhicomhe, H. N., On Monstrosity of 
Viola 8} Ivatica, 305. 

Erapetrum nigrum, 7, 51, 112. 

Enkyanthus japonious, 81. 

Epidendrum Microclmris, 81. 

Epilobium tettagonum, 8. 

Eriophorum alpinum not found in Ire- 
land, 279; in Scotland, 280, 322, 
327. 

Ernst, A., Jottings from a Botanical 
Note-book, 197. 

Esenbeckia castarioearpa, 197. 

Eucomis clavata, 81. 

Eugenia Grijsii, 5; minutifolia, 5; 
pyxophylla, 6. 

Euphorbia dulcis near J edburgh, 318. 

Euryangium Sumbiil, 384. 

Evernia divaricata, 112. 

Exobaaidium Vaceinii, 328. 

Fallopia, On, by H. F. Hance, 239. 

Fai’oe Islands, Plants of the, 191. 


Fernandoa magnifica, 81. 

Fertilization of Cereals, by J. B. Syme, 
373 ; of Sorophuiaria nodosa, 375 ; 
of Impatiens fulva, 375 ; winter, 
374 

Flight, W., On Synthesis of Conia, 51. 

‘Flora Vectensis,' Supplement to, by 
A. G. More, 72, 135, 167, 202. 

Flower, T. B., On Arabia stricta, 149. 

Fossil Botany, Contributions to, in Bri- 
tain in 1870, by W. Carruthers, 114. 

Frankincense, 317. 

Fries, E., Criticism on Myoological II- ' 
lustrations, 256. 

Fritillaria collicola, 81. 

Fruit-classification, Suggestions on, by 
A. Dickson, 309, 315. 

Fumaria pallidiflora, 75. 

Fungi, Luminous, 176 ; in Shropshire, 
by W. Phillips, 273 ; temperature of, 
337 ; case of poisoning by, 383. 

Galangal, the lesser, 91, 92. 

Galium tricorne, 53 ; in Middlesex, 
243. 

Gallitrichium anglicum, 350. 

Garden-label, A New, 372. 

Gerrardina, 81 ; foliosa, 82. 

Gifford, I., On the Tetraspores of Sei- 
rospora Griffithsiana, 113. 

Gissing, T. W., Death of, 96. 

Godmau’s ‘Natural History of the 
Azores ’ (Review), 85. 

Gomphrena Peareei, 82. 

Gray, J. E., On Nativity of Cyperus 
fuscus, 148. 

Greenland, Flora of, 314. 

Grimmia, Species near Edinburgh, 281. 

Grindon, L. H., Queries, J4, 54. 

Habenaria viridis in Middlesex, 272, 

‘ Hampshire Repository,’ List of Plants 
in, 298. 

Hanbury, F. J., On Gklium tricorne, 
243. 

Hance, H. F., Ternio Eugeniarum no- 
varum sinensium, 5 ; on the so-called 
“ Olives ” of Southern China, 38 ; 
Sertulum chinense sextum, 130 ; on 
Portulaca psammotropha, 201 ; on 
Fallopia, 239 ; on Kight- a.nd Left- 
handed Rotation, 333. 

Hartweg, 0, T., Death of, 224. 

Hawortliia Cooperi, 82 ; pilifera, 82; 
subregularis, 82. 

Hebecladus ventricosus, 82. 

Hedyotis Boerhaavioides, 82, 

Helianthemum vulgare in Middlesex, 
272. 

Hiern, W. P., On the Forms and Dis- 
tribution of the Batrachium section 
of Ranmiculus (Plates CXIV.-CXV.), 
43, 65, 97. 
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Hieraciiim pediinciilatum, 183 ; du- 
biiim, 183 ; Borreri, 183 j stoloni- 
llorum, 183 j rarieties of, 27. 

Hind, W. M., On Draba rnpestris, 
335 5 on Middlesex plants, 372. 

Hippocrateacege of South America, Mr. 
Miers on, 220. 

Holland, R., Monstrous Growth in a 
Cauliflower, 17 ; Monstrosity of Car- 
damine amara, 244, 

Hutehinsia petrsea, 200. 

Hyacinthus eandicans, 83; princeps, 
83. 

Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, 
Flora of, by J. L. Warren, 227. 

Hymenophyllum unilaterale, 188, 212 ; 
Wilsoni, 188, 212. 

Hypocotyledonary gemmation, 375. 

Impatiens fuha, Fertilization of, 375 ; 
in Kent, 373. 

Irish Academy, Eoyal, 253. 

Irish Plants, 18, 111, 173 ; D. Moore 
on, 290. 

Irvine, A ., On Cyporus fuscus, 213. 

Isle of Wight, E. Tucker on Flora of, 
295. 

Jackson, J, B., On Vegetable Broom 
Materials, 111 ; on Uses of Phrag- 
mites communis, 149; on Walking- 
sticks, 150; on Psamma arenaria, 
B34; on Lycopodium clavatum, 334 ; 
on Pandanus utilis, 334. 

Jseschkea, a' Kew Genus of Gentia- 
naoese, 303. 

Jamaica, Cinchona Plantations in, 217, 

Jatropba urens, 197. 

Jersey and Guernsey, Kotes in, by H. 
Trimen, 198. 

Jottings from a Botanical Hote-book, 
by A, Ernst, 197. 

Juncus diffusus in Middlesex, 272; 
Hostii in Scotland, 112 ; supinus, 
var. Kochii, 271. 

Kaiancboe gracilis, 83 ; macroaepala, 
83. 

Kew Gardens, Trees in, 249. 

Kitaibelia vitifolia, 113. 

Kitchener, F, E., On Veronica triphyl- 
los, 173. 

Kniphofia prsecox, 83. 

Koch’s ^ Bendrologie ’ (Review), 152. 

Lagger, F., Death of, 96. 

Latlijrus Davidii, 130. 

Leaves, Experiments on Transpiration 
by, by W. R. M‘Kab, 19 ; forms of 
simple, 370. 

Leeoq, H,, Death of, 288. ^ 

Leefe, J. F., Hybridity in Salix and ' 
Growth of Willows from Seed, 225; 


an arrangement of British Willows, 
360. 

Leighton, W. A., On Cuscuta Hassiaca, 

17. 

Leighton’s ^ Lichen-Flora of Great Bri- 
tain’ (Review), 341. 

Lepidium ruderale, 78. 

Lepidodendron, Phyllotaxis of, by A. 

Dickson, 166. 

Lepigonura azoricum,87. 

Leptogiiim palraatum, 80. 

Lewis, J. H., On Autliyllis Mlenii, 

373, 

Ley, A., On Alyssixm incanum, 53. 
Lichen-Flora, Additions to the British, 
by J. M. Crombie, 177. 

Lilium canadeuse, 158. 

Linaria quadrifolia, 133. 

Linnean Society, 24, 91, 156, 223, 375. 
Lizard Peninsula (Cornwall), Botany 
of, by J. G. Baker, 353. 

Local Field-clubs of Great Britain, by 
J. Britten, 150, 307. 

Loranthus Sampsoni, 133. 

Luisia microptera, 83. 

Lycopodium clavatum, Uses of, 334. 
Lysimachia thyrsiflora, 323. 

Macaranga Sampsoni, 134. 

Macowania, 83 ; revoluta, 8 1. 

Maize, Introduction of, into China, 63. 
Manchester, Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society of, 29, 126, 158. 
Marcgravia nepenthoides, 84. 
Marlborough, Additions to Flora of, 

374. 

Masters, M. T., and Gilbert, J. H., 

* Report of Experiments on Influence 
of Manures ’ (Review), 153. 

Mathews, W., Subularia aquatica in 
Merioneth, 244 ; Ranunculus Lenor- 
mandi in Worcestershire, 244- 
Maxillaria ctenostaohya, 84. 

Melvill, J. C., On Siler trilobum, 211. 
Monisperinaeea^, Mr. Miers’s Mono- 
graph of, 381. 

Mere Mere, Cheshire, Botany of, 29, 
159. 

Middlesex Plants, 77, 113, 271,304, 371. 
Milde, J., Death of, 288. 

“ Mimicry in Plants, 277. 

Miquel, F. A. W., Death of, 96. 
Mistletoe on the Oak, 149, 382, 

Mitten, W., On Species of Pottia allied 
to P. trimcata, 2. 

Monolmna primulteflora, 84- 
Monolopbus coenobialis, 84, 

Monotropa Hypopitys, F. Stratton on, 
300. 

Monstrosity- of Cauliflower, 17 ; of 
Brassica nigra, 18 ; of Viola sylva- 
tiea, 244, 305 j of Cardamiiie amara, 

24L 
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Montane Plants, Dispersion of, over the 
North of England, 260. 

Morchella. erassipes, E. Stratton on, 
214; W. a. Smith on, 214. 

More, A. G-., Supplement to the * Flora 
Vectensis,' 72, X35, 167, 202 ; on 
Acorus Calamus, 246; on Jersey Ce- 
rastium, 371. 

Mormodes tibicen, 84. 

Morocco, Return of Expedition to, 255. 
Muscari grandifolium, 84. 

Naylor, F., On Middlesex Plants, 371. 
Neiireich, A., Death of, 288. 

Nepenthes, Dr. Hooker on Distribution 
of, 49. 

Newfoundland, Additions to Flora of, 
by H. Reeks, 16. 

New Species of Phanerogamous Plants 
published in Great Britain in 1870, 
54, 80, 116. 

Obbea, 85; timonioide8,.85. 
Odontoglossum blandum, 85 ; Hmba- 
tum, 85; prasinum, 116; WaUisii, 
116. 

Glnanthe fluviatilis, 147 ; pimpinel- 
loides ill Perthshire, 52. 

“ Olives,” On the so-called, of Southern 
China, by H. F. Hance, 38. 

Oncidium calantbum, 117 ; cryptoco- 
pis, 117 ; lepidurn, 117 ; rusticum, 
117 ; Semele, 117 ; vernixinura, 117. 
Opegrapha calcarea, 80. 

Ophioglossum vulgatum, var. ambi- 
guum, 187. 

Orchilla, 219. 

Ornithogalum acuminatum, 118 ; ano- 
■ malum, 118. 

Oxford, Notes of Plants near, by W. 
T. T. Dyer, 145. 

Pandanus utilis, Histology of, 282; 
Uses of, 334. 

Parnassia, Dehiscence of Anthers in, 

„ ,, 350 . 

3Passiflore80, Dr. Masters on the, 24, 381. 
Peat- bogs, Glacial Origin of in the J ura, 
338. 

Penfold, E. B., Oystopteris fragilis in 
Oxfordshire, 305. 

Perianth, 54, 112, 173. 

Persicaria biforme, 335. 

Phillips, W., On Cuscuta Epitbymum, 
15 ; on Scleroderma Geaster, 17 ; on 
Shropshire Plants, 213 ; on Fungi in 
Shropshire, 273. 

Phocea Anders onii, 118. 

Phragmites communis, J. B. Jackson 
on Uses of, 149. 

Pliyllotaxis in Cones, 94; in Uepido- 
dondron, 166. 

Phytolacca icosandra, 395, 


Plymouth Plants, T. R. A. Briggs on, 
240. 

Poly gal a austriaca in Kent, 212; cal- 
carea, 180. 

Polygonum lapathifolium, 36 ; laxum, 
36, 37 ; maculatum, 36 ; microaper- 
mum, 17 1; minus, 158; mite, 159, 
I7l; nodosum, 9, 36, 37; W. T, T. 
Dyer and H. Trimen on, 33; pennsyl- 
vanicum, 77 ; Persicaria, 37. 
Portulaca psammotropha, by H. F. 
Hance, 201. 

Potamogeton pectinatus in the Serpen- 
tine, 236 ; prselongus, 148 ; zosteri- 
folius, 16. 

Pottia, W. Mitten on, 2 ; R. Braith- 
waite on, 290 ; cavifolia, 3 ; Wilsoni, 

3 ; Starkeana, 3 ; Heimii, 4 ; lanoeo- 
lata, 4; csespitosa, 4; trunoata, 4; 
littoralis, 4, 290 ; asperula, 4, 290 ; 
crinita, 5 ; viridifolia, 6, 290 ; pal- 
lida, 5 ; intermedia, 291. 

Prata Island, Yegetation of, 202. 

Prior’s * Popular N ames of Britisli Plants’ 
(Review), 23. 

Protandry and Protogyny, Further 
Observations on, by A. W. Bennett, 
329. 

Proteacem, Styles and Stigmas of, 156, 
Prototaxites Logani, Structure of, 252. 
Prunus spinosa, 15. 

Psamma arenaria, 334. 
Pseudomorphism, 253, 278. 

Psychotria cjanococca, 118. 

Pygeum oxyearpum, 118 j pliseo^tietum, 
118. 

Pyrola rotundifolia in Ireland, 300. 
Pyras communis, var. Briggsii, 182 
214 ; scandica, 28, 182. * 

Rmunculus bulbosus, variety of, 201 ; 
Lenormandi in Worcestershire, 244- 
Lobbii (Plate CXIY.), 66; pseudo- 
fliiitans, 74, 98, 103, 145 ; tomonhvl- 
lus, 75. 

Reeks, H., Additions to Flora of New- 
foundland, 16. 

Reeves, W. W., On Crithmum inariti- 
mura, 173. 

Reviews : — 

Azores, Natural History of the, by 
F. Du Cane Godman, 85, 

Manual of Botany, by R. Bentley, 88. 
Dendroiogie, von Karl Koch, 1^2. 
Fungi, Handbook of British, by M 
C. Cooke, 312. 

Hardy Flowers, Descriptions of up- 
wardsof 1300, by W. Robinson, 34a 
Hardy Perennials, Bulbs, etc., Cata- 
logue of, by W. Robinson, 348. 
I'Jchen-Flora of Great Britaiu, Ire- 
land, and the Channel Islands, by 
W. A. Leighton, 341. 
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Manual of Structural Botany, by M. 
a Oooke, 22. 

Manures, Beport of Experinients on 
tlie influence of various, by M. T. 
Masters and J. H. Gilbert, ir73. 
Mycological Illustrations by W. W. 
Saunders and W. G. Smith, as- 
sisted by A. W. Bennett, 222. 
Popular Bames of British Plants, by 
B. 0. A. Prior, 23. 

Bhizomes, Definite and Indefinite, W. 
P. a\ Dyer on, 79. 

Bight and Left-lianded, B. Tucker on, 
216; "H. P. Hanceon, 333. 
Bobinson’s ‘ Hardy Blowers’ (Beview), 
348. 

• ‘ Catalogue of Hardy Peren- 

nials’ (Beview), 348. 

Eohrbacb, P., Death of, 288. 

Bollinia glaucescens, x97. 

Bosa gallica in Surrey, 273. 

Bose, York and Lancaster, 379. 
Bottbdllia mollicoma, 134. 

Eubus adscitus and mutabilivS, by T. B. 
A. Briggs, 366; plicatus in JMiddle- 
sex, 305 ; obliquus, 368 ; raniosus, 
T. B. A. Briggs on, 830. 

Biimex conspersus, 184; pratensis, 7 ; 

sanguineo-crispus, 171. 

Bjtidotus, 118 ; sandvieensis, 118. 

Sabadilla, 91, 192. 

Sagina ciliata in Hyde Park, 230. 

St. Helena, Cinchona Plantation in, 351. 
Salicornia frutioosa, 170. 

Salix Grahami in Ireland, 300, 353. 
Salvia Prionitis, 119; umbratica, 119, 
Sarothamnus soopariiis, prostrate form, 
200 , 

Sarraeenia purpurea, cultivation of, 149. 
Saunders, W. W., On Xanthium spino- 
sum, 51. 

Saunders and Smith’s ‘ Mycological Il- 
lustrations’ (Beview), 222. 

Saxifraga Andrewsii, 254 ; Maw’eana, 
382. 

Scheffer, H- 0. 0,, On Sundanese Ter- 
nacular Baines, 358. 

Schoenus Mariscus in Forfarshire, 322. 
SchultZ'Schultzenstein, K. H., Death 
of, 128. 

Scilk camerooniana, 119; concinna, 
119 ; firmifolia, 119 ; fluribunda, 119; 
linearifolia, 119; minima, 119; 
infiesta, 120 ; ovatifolia, 120 ; pallidi- 
fioia, 120 ; paucifolia, 120 ; pendula, 
120 ; prasina, 120 ; princeps, 121 ; 
Sanderson i, 121 ; socialis, 121 ; spa- 
thulata, 121 ; subglauca, 121 ; zam- 
besiaca, 121 ; zebrina, 122. 
Scleroderma Geaster, 17 ; by C. E. 

Broome (Plate CXVI.), 129. 

Scottish Naturalists’ Alpine Club, 27. 


Sedum Alfredi, 122 ; chrysastrum, 122. 

Seeniann, B., On Phytolacca icosandra, 
305. 

Seirospora Griffithsiana, 113. 

Senecio sneeuwbergensis, 122. 

SeHulum cliinensc sextum, by H. F. 
Ha nee, 130. 

Shropshire Plants, W. Phillips on, 213. 

Sibthorpia in Sussex, A. K. Oherrill on, 
372. 

Sida spiciflora, 114. 

Sigillaria, etc., Structure of, 283. 

Silene noctiflora in Denbigh, 373. 

Siler trilob um, J. C. Melvill on, 211 ; 
as a British Plant, by H. Trimen 
(Plate OXVITI.), 257. 

Sisymbrium Columnm in Scotland, 223. 

Sisyrinchiuin Bermudiana in Hants, 
242, 273. 

Smith, W. G., On Agaricus Georgianao, 
1 ; on Morchella criissipes, 214. 

Sowerby, J. de C., Death of, 319. 

Spiranthes genmiipara, 279, 280 ; W eirii, 

122 . 

Stachyarrhena, 122 ; spicata, 123. 

Staffbrdshire, Plants of, 172. 

Stelis Kndresii, 123 ; glossula, 123. 

Stellaria neglecta, 137 ; iimbrosa, 245. 

Stratxotes abides, J. L. Warren on, 215. 

Stratton, F., On Alyasum calycinum, 
218 ; on Morchella orassipea, 214 ; 
on Monotropa Hypopitys, 300 ; on 
Fruit of Vinca, 372; on Silene noc- 
tifiora, 373. 

Strophantlius Bullenianus, 123. 

Subularia aquatica in Merionetlishire, 
244. 

Suffolk Plants, J. F, Duthie on, 270. 

Sugar in Beetroot, A. H. Church on 
(Plate CXVIL), 161; in Irish Beet, 
253, 

Sumbul, 383. 

Sundanese Vernacular Names, by H. 0. 
C. Schaffer, 358. 

Swartz ia Mutthewsii, 124, 

Syme, J, T. B., Report of the Botanical 
Exchange Club for 1870, 180 ; on 
Fertilization of Cereals, 375. 

Symea, 2ij6. 

Synaptolepis, 124; Kirkii, 124. 

Tabernsemontana Burteri, 124. 

Tephrosia toxicaria, 197. 

Tetralopha, 124 ; Motieyi, 125. 

Tlilaspi perfoliatum, 17. 

Thuidium deoipiens in Scotland, 303. 

Tortuk fallax, 293 ; fragilis, 295 ; hi- 
bemica, 294 ; insulana, 292 ; inter- 
media, 294 ; lam el lata, 291 ; mucro- 
nata, 292 ; nitida, 294 ; recurvifolia, 
293 ; refiexa, 293 ; rigidula, 293 ; 
rufa, 293; sinuosa, 294; spadioea, 
293 j. Yahlmna, 292-, vinealk, 292. 
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Transpiration of watery fluid by leaves, 
Experiments on, by W. R. M;‘N‘ab, 
19. 

Tricliomanes radicans in England, H. 
Trimen on, 174, 214. 

Tricliostomum flavo-virens, 291 j litto- 
rale, 291. 

Trifolium glomeratum in Hyde Park, 
231. 

Trigonella ornithopodioides, 271. 

Trimen, H., On Potamogeton zosteri- 
folius, 16 ; on some Perthshire Plants, 
52 ; Answer to H, 0. Watson, 63 ; 
Is Acorns Calamus a native ? 163 ; 
on Trichomanes radicans in England, 
174, 214; Notes in Jersey and 
Guernsey, 198; on Sisyrinchium Ber- 
mudiana, 242; Siler trilobum as a 
British Plant (Plate OXVIIt.), 257 ; 
on Bromua asper, 270, 336 ; on Mid- 
dlesex Plants, 272 ; on Alisma Plan- 
tago,S07 ; on Porms of Simple Leaves, 
370 ; and Dyer, W. T. T., on Poly- 
gonum nodosum, 33. 

Triticum pycnanthum, 206. 

Tucker, E., On Asarum enropseum, 15 ; 
on Barometric Plants, 78 ; on Ac- 
cent in Botanical Names, 78, 274; 
Flora Hantoniensis, 174 ; Flora Yee- 
tensis, 175 ; on Right and Left- 
handed Rotation, 216 ; on Flora of 
Isle of Wight, 295. 

Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Club, 150. 

Yallesia hypoglauoa, 125. 

Yeronica triphyllos at Rugby, 173 ; in 
Bucks, 216; in Surrey, 213. 

Yinca, Fruit of, 336, 372. 

Yiola nenaausensis, 199. 

Walking-sticks, 150. 


Warner, F. J., On ^cidium statices, 
244. 

Warren, J. L., Notes on Mr. Watson’s 
Compendium of theOybele Bidtannica, 
6 ; on Stratiotes aloides, 215 ; Flora 
of Hyde Park and Kensington Gar- 
dens, 227. 

Watson, H. 0., Answer of H. Trimen 
to, 63. 

Weisia commutata, 289 ; truncicola, 
289. 

Wendlandia uvariifolia, 125. 

White, E. C., On Yeroniea triphyllos, 
216 ; on Wolffia arrhiza, 335. 

Williamson’s, Professor, Yiews on Fos- 
sil Vascular Cryptogams, 283. 

Willows, Growth of, from Seed, J. E. 
Leefe on, 225, 303 ; W. T. T. Dyer 
on, 303 ; J. L. Warren on, 304 ; Ar- 
rangement of the British, by J. E. 
Leefe, 361. 

Wilson, W., Death of, 159. 

Wolffia arrhiza, 336 j Columbiana in 
flower, 76. 

Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club, 307 ; 
Transactions for 1870, 224. 

Xanthium spinosum in Kent, 51 ; in 
Middlesex, 371 ; at Edinburgh, 379 ; 
Strumarium, 371. 

Xiphion, Monograph of the Genus, by 
J. G. Baker, 9, 41, 108 ; alatum, 108 ; 
Aucheri, 110 ; caucasicum, 109 ; di- 
versifoHum, 42; filifolium, 14; jun- 
ceum, 41 ; latifolium, 12 ; lusitani- 
cura, 12 ; palseatinum, 108; persicum, 
109; reticulatum, 41 ; Sisyrinchium, 
42 ; tingitanum, 13 ; vulgare, 11. 

Yates, J., Death of, 192. 

Yucca, Dr. Engelmann on, 381. 
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